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Foreword 

IHT  SfiRiNKiNG  OR!  i)  IS  making  effective  communication  n 
vital  necessity.  And  among  the  communication  components 
reading  stands  out  as  the  most  necessary.  W^ith  the  explosion  of 
knowledge  has  come,  as  a  corollary,  the  explosion  in  publications 
of  all  kinds,  each  demandi»:g  the  attention  of  the  reader.  The 
complexity  of  the  total  reading  act  and  the  greater  holding  power 
of  the  school  has  increased  the  difficulty  of  teaching  reading  ef- 
fectively to  everyone.  Now  there  is  greater  interest  in  methodol- 
ogy, reading  materials  including  special  media,  teacher  training, 
in-service  programs,  research  and  its  applications,  contributions 
of  other  disciplines  to  reading,  and  many  more.  In  fact,  almost 
everyone  is  getting  into  the  reading  act,  professional  and  lay  peo- 
ple alike.  This  volume  and  its  three  companion  publications  is  a 
reflection  of  such  wide-scale  activities  throughout  the  world.  T!ie 
volumes  are  by  far  the  most  up-to-date  collection  of  ideas  on 
reading. 

For^hi^  Ahead  ht  KcaJifr^,  the  largest  of  the  volumes,  con- 
tains the  Featured  Addresses  of  the  Seattle  Convention,  sections 
on  Instruction  in  Reading,  Curriculum  and  Organization,  Teacher 
Ed  ucation.  Special  Interest  Areas,  and  Research  on  the  psychology 
and  sociology  of  reading,  the  pedagogy  of  reading,  linguistics  in 
its  application  to  reading,  and  the  application  of  research  to  class- 
room situations.  The  papers  here  presented  represent  broad 
•viewpoints  on  the  peaching  of  reading  at  all  levels,  from  the 
kindergarten  through  college  and  graduate  school.  Mud*  material 
IS  contained  in  this  volume.  The  manuscripts  ha'x  been  edited 
but  not  abbreviated.  In  reading  the  volume,  the  teacher  can  be 
as  selective  as  she  chooses  to  be.  The  reading  of  any  one  paper 
IS  not  a  prerequisite  for  reading  another,  although  reading  related 
papers  will  serve  as  background  for  evaluation.  The  three  com- 
panion volumes,  which  may  be  purchased  separately,  are  Part  2, 
h'ory.  Apes,  and  Peaeocks:  The  Literature  Point  of  Vint';  Part 
3,  A  Decade  of  luuoiatiotn:  Approaches  to  Begiuuiu^  Reading; 
and  Part  4,  Perception  and  Reading. 

Conventioneers  found  Seattle  a  truly  remarkable  city,  abound- 
ing in  many  interests  and  having  pleasant  May  weather.  The  of- 
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ficcrs  of  the  Association,  the  program  committee,  and  the  many 
local  committees  had  done  their  homework  well,  resulting  in  one 
of  the  most  profitable  conventions  of  IRA.  The  program  pro- 
vided an  array  of  choices.  Special  effort  had  been  made  to  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  divergent  ideas  to  be  presented  and  critically 
evaluated.  The  fine  program  combined  with  the  luncheons,  con- 
vention dmner,  school  visitations,  and  general  hospitality  made 
going  to  Seattle  a  profitable  trip  both  professionally  and  socially. 
The  city  was  truly  a  benign  host,  as  were  the  universities,  colleges, 
and  schools  of  the  area.  Sincere  and  w^arm  thanks  go  to  them. 

Neither  this  foreword  nor  the  papers  herein  presented  can 
transmit  the  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  the  convention.  The  report 
will  however  give  you  a  totality  of  the  papers  presented  and  dis- 
cussed. The  editor  hopes  you  will  find  encouragement  in  read- 
ing them. 

J.  Allen  Figurkl 
Editor 


The  lntcrn.UKin.ii  Rc.uiini;  Association  attempts,  through  its 
pubhc.itjons,  to  prci\ uic  .\  forum  for  *  wide  spectrum  of 
opinion  on  reading.  This  pohcy  pcrn«its  divcr>;ent  view- 
points without  assumini;  the  endorsement  of  the  Association. 
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Forging  Ahead  in  Re. 

MlU)RIvI)  A.  D\WSON 

Sacrainciito  State  Collci^e 

\\  i:  ARH  Livixn  in  a  favt-nioving  world. 
P»(  fniT  \\c  know  it,  men  will  take  up 
residence  on  the  barren  moon,  tlieir 
li\e^  snstainecl  by  Imi^e  rock  crushers 
wliich  will  reduce  the  moon's  crust 
to  fnie  ]K)\\(ler.  then  to  basic  ele- 
ments, in  the  prcjcess  of  prnflucini^'  air. 
water,  soil,  and  fuel  I'rnni  the  rr»eks 
Tomorrow.  p(Mhaps.  a  fl>  ini^  saiicer 
will  deliver  a  flock  f)f  heiiiLjs  siipiTior 
in  ability  and  achievement  tn  ns  human 
folk,  and  from  thetu  we  w^l  learn  to 
soar  o\(T  the  unixerse  with  tlu^  i^reat- 
est  of  ease  Ere  loni^  wc  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  sit  (U)wn  to  a  superb 
bati(|uet  liki'  this  one,  but  will  pause 
oulv  tn  swallow  a  ca]>side  whirli  will 
sustain  ur>  for  lon.£T  hours.  Soon  man 
will  wnrk  no  more,  except  pos->ibK  a 
two-hour  w(^ek  ui  rotation  in  order  to 
rejiair  the  uKTbanisjus  cliar<;ed  w  ith 
])rodncim,'  the  wherewithal  for  our 
continuefl  e\ist«Miei-.  Social  -ecurity 
as  we  know  it  will  disappear  because 
all  will  have  wealth;  poverty  and 
ii^norauce  will  disap])ear.  no  more  dull 
or  defective  children  will  be  born  since 
we  will  have  nia^t(M"ed  the  ])rinci])les  of 
sel(Tti\ity  in  delivering  the  ofTsjjrint^  of 
man  and  beast  into  tlu'  world 

\11  of  this  snuuds  fantastic ;  \et 
wf)nders  do  exist.  ev(Mi  in  our  field  f)f 
readme  We  ha\  e  this  remarkable 
development  at  Indiana  \  'ni\  ei  sit\ 
w  here  research  reports  ari^  beini^ 
assdublecl  in  the  I'RIC  Clearini^bouse 
on  Ketrie\  al  of  Information  and 
Evaluation  on  l\eadin.ij  Soon  all  we 
will  have  to  do  in  getting  backgrouud 
for  a  i>ro])Os(>d  stiuly  is  to  write  to  the 
center  ancl  IR^^  types  of  machines  will 
feed  out  all  the  simmiary  cards  per- 
tinent t()  the  problem  in  hand  W'c 
are  alreafl\  ]U'o<^raming  materials  and 
readmit  instruction :  automation  is 
sprini^ing  uj)  evervwhere.  Innovations 
greet  us  on  every  hand  and  there 
might  sotii'^time  be  a  single  imiovation 


that  will  pro\e  to  be  the  ])anacea  for  all 
oui  rea(hni»  ills;  but  I  d'Utbt  it 

All  of  ti.v-e  de\ek»pip' iit-^  are  chal- 
leui'es  to  Us  in  IRA  1  liey  ])rovide  us 
WMtb  opportmiities  for  jiroj^'ress  iti 
niau\  instances,  but  ])ossibb.  more 
im];ortant  they  ])ut  on  us  the 
resp.tMisibtlitx  for  evaluatiuLj  them  and 
dettrminin^  to  what  extent  they  work 
and  mid(T  what  cotuhtions 

In  an  eutirelv  <hfTerent  vein,  there 
are  otlier  cballeii<^'es  wbieli  we  iiiu*^t  ac- 
cept and  meet  it  we  are  to  forije  ahead 
in  readitii;  Hn  the  oiu*  hand,  there 
are  scbortls  wliere  administrators  and 
teachers  seem  rea'K  to  juni])  on  e\ery 
new  bandwai^on  that  coiues  along, 
where  the  scbnol  ])ersonnel  are 
conMautlv  lookini^  for  a  sint,de  panacea 
which  will  cure  all  troubles  in  teaching 
rea(bti.u  ^^^1  the  other  band,  there  are 
stiil  eiassroonis  where  iea<bu{^'  is  tauj^dit 
m  routine.  old-fa^bione(l  wa\s  and 
where  chanue  and  ])roj^'iess  seem  im- 
possible The  new  and  tlu-  old  both 
chabeut^'e  us  in  this  oruatii  Miion  to 
in\'esti£^ate.  tr\  oiu.  acce])t  cham^'e 
where  it  is  luerited,  reiect  cbaiii^'e  to 
the  (  \tent  that  iiinoxatioiis  wrc  futile 
f)r  harmful.  We  must  accept  the  fact 
that  certain  ]>rore(lnres  aiul  materials 
are  \aluable  mtder  particular  circum- 
stances, valueless  in  others  I  have 
alwa\  s  enif)\ed  the  cajisiilev  (.f  w  is- 
dom  111  I'ope's  Rape  of  the  I.och 
This  one  seems  ])ertinent  here 
Be  y\ot  the  first  by  whom  the 

>i<7i'  tried 
Nor  hist  to  thnnv  the  old  aside. 

fn  past  mnnths  as  I  pondered  this 
tuatter  of  fori^dii<^'  abeacl,  I  often  re- 
called a  talk  I  heard  at  an  initiation  in 
a  girls'  honorary  society.  The  st)eaker 
was  a  gentle-mannered,  retiring  little 
woman  who  was  known  over  our  state 
as  a  leader  in  PT  \*s  progt^am  for 
librarv  (le\olopinent  in  s'liools.  She 
started  nut  by  telliuij  an  anecdote 
about  her  early  da\s  in  local  PTA 
work.  She  was  a  mother  o^  t^rMnary 
chiblren  atul  the  president  of  a  local 
PT.\.  She  knew  of  a  h\\\  being  debated 
in  the  legislature,  one  that  might  do 
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greit  lianii  to  library  programs  in 
schools.  So  slie  went  to  listen  to  the 
flel)ate.  One  speech  so  alarmed  her  and 
so  aroused  her  indignation  that,  before 
she  knew  it,  she  w^as  striding  down  the 
aisle  calling  out.  **Xo*  No!  Yon 
mustn't  do  that And  then  she 
lannched  into  a  s])eech  that  expressed 
wliat  she  had  in  her  heart.  She  got 
results,  made  a  dee])  in^j^ression  on  the 
legii-'lators.  bill  went  home  trembling  | 
and  ii])set  because  of  her  experience. 
This  qinet  little  woman  ttien  went 
ah.ead  talkmg  to  llie  senior  girls  in  the 
honor  society  al)()\it  what  they  must  do 
if  thcv  were  to  succeed  hs  members  of 
tlicir  ]>ros])ectivt  school  conminnities. 
''(].*t  'nvolved.'*  she  advised  them  and 
told  them  how  And  that  is  my  mes- 
sage to  you.  each  of  you.  Get  in- 
volved Involve  yourself  in  the  TKA 
])urposes  of  improving  reading  in 
every  classroom  in  every  nation. 

W  hat  ^hoiiM  your  commitment  be^ 
Pos-^ibly  ou  have  a  bent  for  research 
juul  have  facilities  for  it  Then  com- 
mit yourself  to  doing  research  diat 
will  promote  progress,  in  the  field  of 
reading.  There  are  multitudinous  op- 
portunities. Innovaiion?  already  at 
hand  need  thorough  testing  and 
evaluation;  others  will  be  constandy 
emerging .  possil)ly  you  can  ex- 
perimentally devise  additional  innova- 
tions. We  have  little  truly  definitive 
research  on  the  innovations  that  an- 
seeking  a  place  on  the  market  and  in 
die  schools.  Or  you  may  prefer  to  fol- 
low tlie  snggestioiiK  made  by  the  late 
William  S.  Gray  and  David  Russell 
who  stated  that  all  research  on  reading 
sliouM  be  repeated  and  brought  up  to 
date.  Conditions  have  changed  ;  mate- 
rials and  procedures  have  been  re- 
vised ;  we  know  much  more  now  about 
setting  u])  controls,  devising  effective 
techni(|ues.  a])])lying  appropriate  sta- 
tistical formulas,  and  the  like. 
Hesides,  many  of  the  studies  we 
constantly  cite  were  much  too  narrow 
to  ]x*rmit  sweeping  generalizations. 
Are  you  interested  in  readiness 
throughout  the  spectrum  of  reading,  in 
])iionic  a])plications,  in  the  effectiveness 
(jI   various   linguistic  ap])roaches,  in 


critical  reading,  in  the  development  of 
interests  and  taste  in  r^adiru?,  in  di- 
agnosis and  remediation.  or  in 
developmental  rea  ling  at  secondary 
and  college  levels?  There  is  room  for 
research  in  all  of  these  and  othef  as- 
pects (if  reading  We  are  far  Troni 
having  the  last  word. 

Let  us  hope  you  do  not  confine 
yoursehes  to  solo  performances  in  the 
research  to  which  you  commit  your- 
self. We  need  c(^opera*^ive  research 
which  is  well  coordinated,  fully  con- 
trolled ,  longitudnal,  far-reachi  ng. 
This  may  i)e  in  the  way  of  having 
se\eral  competent  persons  working  on 
different  aspects  of  the  same  proljlem 
in  one  institution  of  liigher  learning  or 
within  a  smgle  foundation  Better 
still,  a  large  group  of  public  schools  or 
several  universities  will  plan  together 
and  carry  Xn  comj^letifni  a  comj^rehen- 
sive  and  conclusive  .study.  I  should 
like  to  see  a  chair  set  \^\^  at  IR  \  Ifead- 
(piarters  to  be  occupied  year  by  year 
by  different  leaders  in  the  field  of 
reading.  Each  leader  would  plan  and 
imjilement  a  jirogram  of  cooj^erative  re- 
search in  the  aspect  where  he  is  espe- 
cially cnm])etent.  He  would  turn  to 
public  srhools,  universities,  founda- 
tions, governmental  agencies,  or  any 
other  organizatifiii  to  act  as  coopera- 
tive partici]iants  in  a  widespread  in- 
vestigation. Why  shouldn't  TRA  take 
leadershi])  in  research — not  to  do  it  as 
an  organi^atinn.  but  to  bring  to  focus  a 
program  of  coordinated  and  definitive 
research  by  having  a  key  person  at 
Headquarters  with  time  to  plan  and  to 
im])lement  the  research  we  so  !)adly 
need  ? 

This  would  take  money  and  IR.\ 
does  not  and  never  will  have  sufficient 
funds.  Maybe  this  is  where  you  can 
commit  yourself.  If  you  have  a  flair 
for  raising  funds,  if  you  have  winning 
ways  with  directors  of  foundations  or 
lieads  of  gvivernmental  agencies  or 
with  persons  rich  from  writing  basal 
reading  series.  IRA  can  use  you. 
Seriously,  there  is  a  certain  know-how 
in  writing  up  proposals,  in  approach- 
ing various  sources  for  funding  re- 
search ;    and    we    would  welcome 
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siitjj^estinns  and  hv\p  in  Incatinjx  fnnrls 
and  in  solicit  inc^  tlirni  in  effective 
]  lia\e  asked  the  T.(^n<:-Ranfje 
Planmni,'  Cnniniittee  to  con^^ider  sc- 
riDu^ly  this  prnhlmi  of  financinj^ 
Tl\  \*s  projects  in  the  \eai  s  aliead. 

I'ossihly  yonr  interests  lie  in  another 
direction  Are  von  interestefl.  as  am 
T.  in  the  international  o|)])ortnnities 
and  res])onsihilitics  of  TR  \  in  fnture 
gears'"  Onr  Board  is  international 
uttli  Canada.  Sweden  and  the  United 
States  represented  The  Ortj^ani/ation 
Commit  tec  con^'^ts  (A  persons  in  all 
the  ations  where  wv  have  aftihates 
anc.  ccMnu-ils  rdrearly  formed  or  ini- 
niinent  As  a  result,  we  are  at  this 
nu)ment  ha\inLj  translations  of  TKA 
materials  ]Mihlished  in  various  lan- 
jrua^es  abroacl ;  we  ha\-e  the  hiennial 
W'orhl  (^ouf^ress  on  the  wav ;  the 
Unitefl  Kingdom  is  lioldiuir  annual 
conferences  with  representation  from 
other  countries 

T  envision  a  ^reat  extension  of  such 
arti\ities.  and  they  should  not  he  on  a 
one-wav  street.  Tt  is  fme  to  tran*:late 
TT\  \  pii]>lications  into  other  laniruai^es; 
hut  there  are  de\elopinents  of  .threat 
moment  in  other  countries,  and  we  (an 
nro^'  frreatl\  from  sharinir  their  wis- 
doi  1  recall  how  impresscfl  T  was  by 
the  afUlress  jj^iven  hy  Dr.  Sakamoto  in 
Paris  and  how  T  wished  that  everv 
council  in  T]\.\  could  take  on  the 
eiit(Mpiisc  shown  in  Ja])an  f  recall 
two  i>rourts'  the  promotnm  of  reading,' 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  adult,  out- 
of-school  population  ;  the  selection  ami 
carr\in.i(  out  of  a  majo**  research  proj- 
ect 1)V  each  separate  council.  Here  is 
an  idea  for  oiir  Ke^donal  Plannin^^ 
Committee. 

In  a  troubled  world,  sneh  coopera- 
tive endeavors  on  the  part  of  reading 
personnel  the  world  over  should  do 
much  to  cultivate  nnderstandmij  and 
promote  friendship  ainont^  the  peoples 
of  the  entire  ijU-be,  Pos.siblv  TRA  can 
do  much  to  brinj^  the  millenniiifn  that 
we  hope  for. 

Thos(  of  \ou  able  and  ready  to  com- 
mit \ourself  to  the  international  as- 
pects of  TRA  work  may  be  more 
interested  in  attacking  the  problems  of 


illiteracv  'i'hmk  of  the  almost  ho])e- 
less  eftorts  to  set  u]>  flciiif  »cratic 
jrovcruments  ui  ret  eiith  de-coloui/ed 
countries  ^|llere  most  of  tlie  people  can 
neither  read  nor  write  There  is  a 
cnin<(  need  for  expert  hel]^  h\  re.idim; 
personnel  wiMinij  to  spend  from  two  to 
four  \ears  abroafl  lu  lpiiif^  new  i,'«>vcrn- 
meiits  to  orijani/o  f(r  curruuluni 
develo])nient  so  that  appro])riate  mate- 
rials in  the  !iati\  e  tonjLjue  ( possihh  ) 
anfl  appropnati*  teacher  eflueation  inav 
be  set  uj*  We  i\rr  sitting  up  institutes 
to  stiuK  the  best  ways  to  ])rocec(l  in 
fii^htini^  ilhterac)  o\er  the  workl:  but 
re.dK  this  is  so  suial!  a  beijinnini^  Ts 
It  \fiii  who  should  commit  \oiirself  to 
tbouLjht  on  the  probK'tii  of  fii^ditini:  il- 
litcrac\  at  the  source,  of  raising'  funds 
to  uiuler\\rite  the  expenses  of  sonic 
other  ])ers(»ns  who  are  free  to  i^o 
abn^afl.  or  de\elo])in^  helpful  bulletins 
aiul  cnrricular  materials "^urelv 
there  are  several  amoujr  you  who  will 
ccinmiit  \oiiis<  l\es  t()  such  pn»jects. 

T\  rliaps  y<Mi,  like  me.  have  spent 
years  tn  teacher  education,  ami  lu*re  is 
wliere  your  ^onniMtiiieiit  should  lie. 
W'v  kiujw  all  too  well  that  r)ur  j^rospec- 
ti\e  teachers  learn  too  little  about  how 
to  teach  reading  before  they  start 
tcN'ichini^  We  realize  that  too  few  ar(^ 
trained  and  that  srlu)ols  who  seek 
reaclinjj  teachers  for  the  secondary 
school  and  Cfjlletje  t1nd  tln-ni  in  short 
su])plv  We  are  disturbed  that  stand- 
ards for  trainintj  reaclini^  specialists  are 
so  b>w  in  manv  states  Xow  let  uS 
commit  fmrselves  to  d«  )\u<^  soiuethini^ 
definite  to  reniedv  these  situation^  Tt 
does  little  jjood  to  wrin^j  our  hands 
and  l;mient  over  the  situations.  Now 
commit  vourself  to  t^o  home  ancl  do 
somethiiij^  about  it  T'ossiblv  von  can 
hel])  to  work  up  a  ])ro^rani  where 
methods  coiirsc-s  and  practice  teaching 
are  concomitant  and  the  prospective 
teacher  utilizes  each  procedure  as  she 
learns  it  in  theory.  Maybe  vou  can 
work  with  school  boards.  Iej2^islat(^rs. 
school  administrators,  teacher  training 
institutions  to  ccMivince  them  that  there 
should  be  an  internship  or  some  defi- 
nite follow  -up  procedure  for  each 
newly  installed  teacher.    Tt  is  likely 
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that  >(>ii  can  upgrade  y<»nr  ^)\\\^  work 
In  i^auM!,  out  into  sciiools  and  taking 
(Hcr  cl,iss{"«»  from  tiirtc  to  time  so  that 
\on  sense  and  understand  the  man- 
ai^cnient  prohleni'  of  the  teacher,  ah- 
sorh  the  actnal  impact  of  individual 
differences  amon^  chihiren,  and  ijet  a 
tnilv  definite  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
rea(hn,t,^  materials  with  which  teachers 
\\nrh     It  is  so  easy  to  ahide  in  an 
ivr)ry  tower  wlien  we  are  workin*^  with 
niir  teachcrs-to-he.  when  we  need  to 
keep  niir   feet   on   the  <jround.  As 
teacher  echication  ])ersonnck  too,  you 
and  \  have  the  responsihihty  of  keep- 
up  with  the  innovatirins  hke  the 
various  ])honic  adaptations  and  pro- 
jjraniin.L,'  so  that  we  helf)  our  students 
evahiate  them  and  know  how  to  use 
the    hetter    ones    af)propriately ,  we 
should  keef^  ahr'east  of  the  various  con- 
tro\ersies.  know  the  facts  on  either 
side,  take  a  stand  if  and  'vhen  duly 
conviiiccf) — without     le<^al  complica- 
tions,   please!     Commit    yourself  to 
heinj^   alert,   dynamic.   ])racticaK  for- 
war(|-|(M)kin£(.     well     inf(»rnied,  and 
alKAe   all   active   in    ])roniotin£^  het- 
terinent  where\er  you  see  deficiencies 
Here  is  an  area  where  each  of  uni 
can    aiifl    should    make    a  defuiite 
commitment —le.^islation.     Tn  sjcneral. 
schrjol  peo])le  are  somewhat  fatalistic 
nnri  resit^^tiiSfly  acce])t  lei^dslation  which 
the\  do  lUft  approve    Why  should  you 
beinoau  the  insufficient  ,ireparation  to 
teacli  read1n.L,^  the  low  standards  for 
Certification  in  some  (juarters,  the  lack 
of  provision  for  dia^jnostic  and  reme- 
dial attention  '^   (let  husy  and  do  some- 
tliin^t^^  ahr)Ut  it.    Talk  reasonahly  hut 
persuasively  wherever  talking,'  will  do 
some  ^ood  — to  an  influential  person  in 
PTA,    a    seho()l    hoard    iiKMiiher.  a 
percepti\e  memher  of  a  service  clnh,  a 
local  legislator,  your  principal  or  su- 
perintendent or  dean.    Once  I  had  a 
hard-headed,  conservative  dean.  When 
lie  was  not  receptive  to  an  idea  I 
was  r,ure  to  be  worthwhile,  I  did  not 
argue:  hut  I  managed  to  send  in  a  gen 
iai  person  who  had  evidence  or  left 
persuasive  piihlications  on  the  deanVs 
desk.    T  don't  recall  a  single  instance 
when  I  didn't  get  my  \vay,  usually  by 


having  him  call  me  to  his  office  and 
sav,  '*T  wonder  why  you  ha\en't  heeii 
tr\nig  this"  \iid  then  he  would  cite 
the  e\ideiice  that  I  had  siilitlv  hrought 
to  his  attention  He  ne\er  did  catch 
on  to  my  tactics,  (^r  take  the  time 
when  a  certain  principal  campaigned 
against  a  policy  that  the  su- 
f)erintendeiit  and  school  hoard  had  de- 
cided to  he  a  wi<e  policy.  T  asked  the 
superintendent  and  president  of  the 
.scnool  hoard  if  T  might  take  a  iiaiul  in 
getting  community  siifiport.  I  started 
simpK  and  concluded  niassivelv  The 
count  V  chairman  in  the  dominant 
pf»litu*al  ])arty  was  also  the  hushand  of 
the  president  of  AAUW:  so  T  went  to 
the  A  WW  president  ;md  explained 
the  constructive  action  which  the 
school  hoard  wished  to  take  Her 
hushand  a])proached  Tom  Dewey's 
right-hand  nan  at  Mhany.  the  lieuten- 
ant-Lro\  eriu  r,  and  the  school  h^ard  ac- 
tion gcit  the  a]^])ro\al  necessarv. 

So,  do  something  ah(>nt  niatt<Ts  that 
need  attention,  not  in  a  conihative  way 
hut  a  way  likel\  to  get  smoothly  func- 
tioning action.  For  instance,  write  let- 
ters to  the  governor,  memhers  of  the 
assemhiy  or  Congress,  the  state  su- 
perintendent of  instruction,  or  whatev- 
er person  can  promote  desirahle 
change  One  matter  many  of  you  can 
work  on  is  the  study,  revision,  and 
final  adoption  of  the  f)rofessional 
standards  that  IRA  is  setting  up 

Each  of  you  here  is  undouhtedly  a 
memher  of  a  local  TRA  council.  So 
here  is  a  coinmitment  for  everyone. 
Work  to  improve  reading  instruction 
in  your  own  area  because,  unless  TRA 
touches  classroom  procedures,  all  our 
more  grandiose  schemes  avail  us  little. 
How  many  classroom  teachers  in  your 
area  are  not  members  of  IRA  ?  We 
find  that  teachers  a  few  miles  from  a 
national  or  state  convention  do  not 
know  the  organi7ation  exists.  That 
should  not  he.  Tf  vou  are  to  get  these 
nonmembeis  to  join,  you  must  helf)  to 
see  that  the  programs  of  meetings  are 
valuable,  intriguing,  too  good  to  miss. 
You  may  want  an  outside  speaker  once 
a  year,  but  sec  that  it  is  someone  with 
a  real  message — inspirational  or  in- 
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f(>rinati\ (•  nr  huth  Ila\<'  most  oi  the 
iiu'ctinL,^s  liandlcd  l)y  l(>cal  pcrscmnt'l  in 
panels.  (IcnioiistratifMis.  or  ju^t  ]ilain 
talks  witli  meat  in  tl cm  Tlic  Cnnnci! 
Proi^^rani  Auls  O^iiinnttcc  lia^  tlircc 
kits  that  sbonld  Ik*  inxalnahlc  helps  in 
setting  np  line  programs  1'lie  nnnier- 
ous  ]MihluMt»(>ns  of  TK  \  are  a  Inintles^ 
sonrce  for  snhiei^  matter  for  meetni^s 
llelj)  IK  A  to  reaeh  '»nt  nito  ever\ 
seho(»]  111  an  e^li,t;htenm}^^  stinlnlatmt,^ 
constnicti\e  wax  Mel])  it  to  span  the 
earth  in  a  hi;! it  on  illiteracy  and  in 
proj^nanis  that  featnre  coo]ieration  and 
nnitnal  nnderstandnit;  ai'd  assistance 
Help  to  i^^et  the  lei;islati(Mi  and 
fihancial  snpport  that  will  make  fR  \  a 
vital  force  Lend  a  helpini;  hand  i^y 
onlv  h\  writing  letters  to  persons  m 
aiithoritx  !  am  CMinuitted  Vnnr 
I'loard  is  committed.  W^m't  \on  join 
ns  in  commitment  to  the  hettermeiit  of 
readmit  on  e\'er\  hand'  ()nl\  thus 
can  we  "fori^e  ahead  in  leadmt;  *' 

riic  New  Front icis  ol  Prim 

Arnold  h'ni NHoKorf.u 
Satnrdav  N'l.uht  Fiihlications.  Limited 

wiii'x  1  MiKNon)  the  university,  a 
friend  nf  mine  ])ecanie  emharrassed  at 
his  inahilit\  t(J  bwim.  An  a^-tlimatic 
(.liild.  he  had  heen  forbidden  to  stay  m 
the  water  at  his  summer  cottaj^e  f(»r 
lont^^er  than  a  few  niiiintes.  ]^»nt  hy  the 
lime  he  s^ot  t(>  colle^^^e  he  was  a  Inisky 
six-footer  wluKse  asthma  liru]  blessedly 
di^ai)peare<l  lie  felt  oiit  of  it  when  he 
sat  arfniiid  the  suinnnin!;  poi»l  luar  the 

The  ^])rinj^^  of  his  sophomore  \ear  he 
went,  unknown  to  iis.  to  a  pri\ate 
t^'uiiiiasium  and  to(  k  mi  intensi\e 
course,  lie  was  determined  to  snr- 
])nse  ns  alL-and  he  did.  One  early 
slimmer  afternoon,  he  roared  out  of 
the  locker  room,  raced  down  the 
>])rinjLtboard.  and  dned  into  the  pool. 
I'nfortunately  it  had  been  drained  for 
cleaiun^^  he  was  in  a  ca^t  for  the  rest 
of  the  Slimmer. 

I  tlioii^^dit  of  that  incident  as  I 
looked  o\ei  the  imi)ress}\c  i)roj;raiii 
t'or    the    Intel  national    F<eadiiij^  As- 
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social  ion's  Twelt'tli  Annual  (*on- 
\eiition  A  i^reat  number  of  pef»ple 
are  realK  i^ettuii,^  tliemsehcs  ami  mass- 
es of  other  ])enple  into  shape  t(>  read 
rmd  to  read  well  I»nt.  when  todax's 
knideri^arien  and  primary  children 
lia\e  ^towii  to  imi\ers!t\  ai;e.  will 
readmq  be  iiecessarx  ' 

Is  iheie  a  iuiuie  loi  pi  nit"" 

r<»nsif]er  lir-t  the  technol(»t;\  which 
militates  aqaiiist  it 

Tlh'  ti't  lni<fl<hiv  (if  .sound 

Much  (\\  what  used  tn  be  wmt'ii  can 
now  be  recorded  and  re])la\ed  as  often 
as  print  can  be  reread  fii  schools,  all 
lanijuai^e  skills  can  be  bitter  taiii^ht 
with  tape  in  a  ]ani,uiai^e  lab  than  with  a 
bftok  in  a  clas-.ro< nn  In  nm  \ ersities 
and  public  hbraries,  an  aicbixe  f^f  ac- 
tual spcfclies  and  special  audio- 
material  will  soon  rejilace  trans<  rijjts 
or  accounts  such  (\ents  In  busi- 
ness, the  \Micrwritei  into  wliicli  a 
\  o]ce  t*an  sj  u-ak,  a  ta]>e  can  be 
inincb"d.  and  with  which  either  a  \is- 
iial  transcript  or  an  aural  tib-  can  be 
prcninced  is  not  far  aw  a\  from  t'om- 
niercial  ])ro(luctioii  and  a])phcalion. 

77/ j'  ti'(  h>}()l(>(f\  (ij  s^hihl 

Telex isif.n  alreadx  UKnilds  a  i^reat 
main  children's  attUudes  moi  e  than 
the  classroom  d  >es.  Indeed,  the  \^:\]) 
between  what  '.s  abs(»rbed  from  TV 
and  what  is  tauj^ht  in  the  classrcjom  is 
wldenin^^^  ( )iil\  \er\  few  teachers  are 
aware  <»f  the  amount  of  information 
and  the  rauj^a*  (»f  o])inions  and  attitudes 
built  up  b\'  televisifjti  in  cliildren.  both 
])reschoolers  and  those  in  school. 
Fven  the  j^lobal  en\ ironiiieiit  of  tele- 
\ision — so  often  talkecl  about  b\  Afar- 
shall  Machihan — is  more  consistently 
ap])rehended  b>  the  ^-  to  l5-aLje  ^nui]) 
than  by  anv  other.  For  them.  readinj.j 
in  mam  subject  areas  only  sa\s  attain, 
after  intlnite  pains,  what  they  alread\ 
know  from  their  osmotic,  h\piiotic 
watchiiij^  of  the  box.  Tlure  is  aKo  the 
controlled  tele\isicn  leachinjj  now 
on  in  many  iini\  ersities 
Scarborouj^b  College  in  Toronto  does 
50  i)ercent  of  its  total  instruction  by 
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tc1('\  i-^inii.  rmd  c\cii  in  such  diffcriii.yf 
areas  as  tlic  teaching  of  poctr\  and 
hifiln[j\ .  instructnrs  have  cvnKed 
aiidi(}- visual  tcclniicjucs  which  ha\  c 
ennnnons  itnjKicl  The  u^c  of  tajics, 
andio-\  isiial  nialerial.  and  effective 
pn<ratninL(.  for  in'otancc.  can  make 
]iO(-trv  the  nnisical  act  it  once  was  and 
should  lie.  ehniinatinj^  the  rifjiditics  of 
])rnil  which  have  lync^  interposed 
thenisehes  ])ci\\cen        and  reader. 

Tlieic  arc  also  closcd-circnit  telc- 
\ision  ajiplicatiniis  in  inchistrv  where, 
linked  with  llie  lajie-tneniory  f>f  ^  com- 
jMiter.  the  stnd\  of  records  and  the 
a^ses-^iiiij  of  performance  can  he  great- 
ly sitnjilified  As  Sliake'^peare  w'fuild 
sa\  cni  lieluilf  of  the  anti-print  people, 
*Tif  niion  hnt  yet,  it  does  allav  the 
gcuid  ])recedence" — and  so  it  doe*;. 

The  status  of  [>i  iiit 

Secondly,  in  the  face  of  all  this  au- 
dici-\ i-^iial  teel  iiology,  let  us  look  at 
sonie  interestinj^  facts, 

\r7KSf^iif^rys  First.  >n  the  Xortli 
Xmcrierin  conlinent,  de'_jite  the  nnvel- 
t\  and  the  ania/int^  sjieed  with  which 
tel<'\  ision  has  heeotne  almost 
inii\ersall\  a\aikdile  in  the  pnst  fifteen 
years,  the  circulation  of  nowspa])ers 
has  increased — and  mereascd  in  ])er- 
centa'^e  of  coverage,  not  jnst  in  ac- 
tual nunihers.  In  other  words,  more 
pen]»k'  n-rifl  more  newspapers  than 
thev  (1  ^  hefnre  tele\ision 

Mihiarifjrs  Second,  though  there 
ha\e  licen  some  Insses — mainly  due  to 
ninnatierird  in'"])tne.ss  rather  than  audi- 
ence reiection — magazines  have  cons<^>l- 
idatecl  their  position.  Compare  Tiwc*s 
circulation  now  or  The  Xnc  Yorl'cr*s 
vith  then-  figures  for  the  thirties. 
Canada's  Safjirdax  Kiqht  fifteen  yenrs 
acjo  had  a  circtdation  of  45.000  when 
the  pojndatinn  of  Canada  was  some  13 
million  :  tfulay  it  has  Q.'^.OOO  while  the 
population  has  increased  to  onlv  20 
million'  a  120  percent  increase  for  the 
nu'ga/ine.  ju'^t  o\er  50  percent  ffir  the 
nation. 

S]ij>plcmcnts  Again,  weekend  suji- 
plenients  came  into  operation  in  Can- 
ada at  the  very  same  time  as  television, 
ai]d   now    two   are   published  every 
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week— hot h  with  eu'cnlnlicMis  owr  two 
mdlinii 

In  ('.rent  Rritam.  Lord  Thonisnn 
tonk  tlie  culured  supplement  idea  and, 
nganist  nil  the  crilivs.  nc»t  oul>  in- 
trMdnced  it  hut  uinde  a  snce<  >s  of  it 
atul  forced  other  Snuda\  newspapers 
to  include  a  sup])leinent.  Elsewhere, 
the  sruue  ituiovatif>ns  and  extensions  of 
the  daily  and  ])eriodical  press  have 
caught  on.  lAnk  in  India.  Drr  Sfirod 
in  Ci(T!iirui\.  and -in  a  different 
area — lincounfcr  in  Ldudnn  rmd 
Couiincnfarx  in  tiie  I'niled  States 

Books.  Rut  it  is  in  Iv^ok  pioduetioii 
that  the  full  impact  of  ])rint  is  seen. 

In  Crmada  th.ere  were  only  684  titles 
]>uhhshed  ill  1052.  before  tele\  ision 
was  nntionall\  availrd)le.  In  1062,  the 
j)uhlicrilion  of  3.<^>00  titles  evidenced  an 
increase  of  426  2  luTcent.  The  Cuitcd 
States  increased  ]>roductif)n  from 
11.S40  to  21.%4.  or  S5  percent,  and 
Hritain.  I'Vance.  and  Ciermany  all  in- 
creaserl  Imok  product uin  hy  var  \  ing 
aniriunts  from  five  jiercent  to  35  per- 
cent. 

These  S])ectacular  increases  were 
nothing.  howe\er.  com])ared  to  the  iu- 
crea.se  in  some  other  countries.  In 
.\frica.  fourteen  newly  independent  na- 
tions which  had  Ufi  publishing  jirogram 
in  1<^52  ptiblished  a  total  of  1503  titles 
ten  years  later.  These  \aried  from 
j)rogrrmis  of  a  handfid  in  Fihva  and 
the  Canieroons  to  several  lumdred  in 
Cihana.  Ktliifi])ia.  and  Nigeria.  Tn 
Cliina.  the  nuiuher  of  titles  increased 
tenfold  ffrom  2.500  to  26.000)  on  the 
mainland  and  fiveff)ld  in  Formosa 
(427  to  2625). 

These  statistics,  maiidy  supplied  by 
rXFSCO.  are  InUtressed  by  the 
statistics  on  paj^er  consumption  in  the 
world  supplied  by  the  Internatifiual 
Institute  for  Fcononiic  Stiulies. 
Though  North  Ameiica  has  only  in- 
creased in  jiaper  consumption  by  44 
percent.  luirojie  has  increased  by  al- 
most 100  percent:  Africa  by  242  per- 
cent: an(l  Asia  by  512  percent. 
Obviously,  then,  print  is  not  on  its  way 
out  and  reading  is  not  going  to  be  a 
superfluous  skill. 
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TIk-  r<.\'iM>n>  tlic  mcmusfs  ha\  <• 
takuji  |ilac(.-  var\  from  area  to  area  aiul 
an  analxM.s  will  ]>cr]iaps  ^liow  tlic  way 
ahcatl — tlir  \\a\  U)  tin*  new  fnniliers  of 
f)niit. 

The  undeveloped  ^^.-orld 

In  the  world  of  enier|;ing  nations, 
the  phenomenal  increase  is  due  to  tiie 
growth  o!  literacy.  The  pendants  of 
Kiussia.  the  masses  of  China,  the 
Xc.t^roes  of  Africa  are  all  emerging 
s\<}\\\\  into  thr  indiustrial  era:  for 
China  It  IS  a  reawakennig  rtf  an  old 
an<l  skilled  civili/ation .  for  Rtis.sia  it  is 
a  cliange  in  the  inethofU  of  prodnclion ; 
for  \trica  it  is  the  assninption  of  in- 
dependent political  and  economtc  ac- 
tion. Millions  are  learning  to  rca^l  in 
order  to  acqnire  the  training  for  which 
reading  is  itself  the  hasic  skdl.  Many 
an*  reading  lu  a  fordgn  language  as 
well  as  their  (nvn 

l*or  these  people,  reading  i,s  es- 
sential: aiHl  they  must  he  f)rovided 
with  literal!}  thonsaiid>  oi  millions  of 
instructional  pamphlets  workbooks, 
and  textbooks.  Since  liiey  will  he 
learning  ai)out  already  established 
technical  processes  and  will  have 
to  relate  those  processes  to  thinking 
patterns  esiabli>hed  in  a  prchterate  cul- 
ture. 1  hope  there  will  be  a  cross- 
crrreni  of  ideas  which  will  make  for  a 
new  ne.\ii)ilit\  of  approarli.  Mavhe 
our  technical  writing  can  be  im])ro\ed 
h\  the  rejection  of  stereotypes  we  have 
create^k  1  say  "we*'  because  Knglish 
is  still  a  ]jowerfid  language  in  the 
World.  One  in  five  of  all  literate  per- 
sons aii\ where  on  the  glnbe  reads  Imi- 
glish. 

liUt  ec(jnoiiiic  advance  does  not 
come  from  machines  alone.  In  fact 
machinery  or,  more  precisely,  tcch- 
nolo^ry,  ean  often  defeat  its'  appar- 
ent amis  in  underdeveloped  countries. 
( What  is  needed  in  "India,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  very  selective  gn»up  of 
technological  processes^which  demand 
the  mininuim  of  capital  and  minimum 
of  labor.)  The  newly  independent 
masses  of  Africa  and  Asia,  not  to  nien- 
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tion  those  <>f  l.aliii  America,  neul  a  \i- 
.son  t(Mi  *' 

'1  here  is  another  new  front of 
I>rint  the  e\]::)rt  of  books  an<l  mag- 
a/ines  in  siiflicieiit  fjuaiitities  to  coinev 
the  \i.!on  of  freecknn.  both  jjobtual 
and  ecoiiouLc.  which  has  brought  this 
continent  an<l  l-.unjpe  to  th<'ir  present 
highly  de\ eloped  staffs.'  Men-K  sfiid- 
ing  what  we  publish  f<.r  ourselves 
won't  do.  In  the  struggle  for  mens 
minds  exi>ert  plans  fr.r  attack  must  be 
carefully  laid.  Friends  who  ha\e  Ix-en 
tft  .\frica  re])ort  new  books  from  R<-d 
China  and  Russia  are  numerous; 
bofiks  from  the  West  are  not  nearlv  so 
obvious.  Vet  our  whole  Juileo- 
Christian  heritage,  that  lieritage Of  in- 
dividual dignity  ar.d  freedom,  is  based 
on  the  Wook :  (  hristiaiis  and  lews 
alike  are  ])eople  (»f  the  l^»ook.  and  rt  is 
the  P»ihle  which  has  made  us  free 

The  developed  natunis 

The  increases  in  the  fjrinted  word 
are  not  so  spectacular  in  the  developed 
iiatifMis;  hut  they  are  solid  and.  in  the 
face  of  the  growtli  of  (»ther  media  of 
mass  comiimnication.  perhafKS  even 
more  .surprising  There  are,  to  my 
mind.  {\\'^^  main  reasons  for  the  in- 
crease, technical  and  ]>syclKilogiral. 

Te  ell  meal  adivuees  in  the  deveJot>ed 
tcorld  The  art  of  nrmting  is  changing 
as  rapidly  in  tins  last  half  of  the  20t]i 
century  as  it  di<l  in  the  first  quarrer  of 
the  19th,  Then,  the  mechanical  sieam 
press  so  increased  efficiency  that  Rob- 
ert I'^.scarpit  says  in  his  e.xcelle-it 
monograph  The  Booh  Revolution, 
.  before  the  end  of  Xaprtleon's 
reign,  nmre  sheets  could  he  jn'inted  in 
an  hour  than  had  been  possible  in  a 
day  fifteen  years  earlier." 

In  the  past  ten  years  we  have  bro- 
ken the  hold  of  metal.  Instead  of  set- 
ting type  in  lead,  then  transferring  it 
tn  paper-mache  and  later  by  metal 
again  to  press,  we  can  now  set  and 
print  t\pe  from  film.  What  is  more, 
we  ean  use  an  ordinary  tyf>ewriter 
keyboard  to  punch  a  tape  which  can 
then  be  typeset,  the  words  proj.erly 
hyphenate<l  in  the  setting  by  feed- 
ing t!ie  tape  fir.st  through  a  computer 
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wluTc  all  ])Os^ililc  svllaliicatunis  (or 
liicaksi  ar(*  lichl  in  the  coiiijjntcr's 
imiiior\ 

1»\  ilu-  rcrinmt;;  o\  inks  an<l  ])aj)cr 
and  with  tlic  use  of  lilni  instcatl  of 
metal,  it  is  now  ])ossihlc  to  ])rint  four- 
cokir  rcjinxhictions  at  the  rate  f>f  50 
])er  second. 

it  will  not  he  lon^  hetore  it  will  he 
jin.ssihle  to  ])rint  newspa])crs  from  the 
same  co]i\  sinniltaneon.sly  in  Xew 
"S'nrk  :mi]  Seattle,  Los  Ant^eles  and 
I'nston 

i'nt  the  jjreatest  a<lvances  have  iKeii 
nmre  in  the  ])roflnction  of  pa|)er!)ack 
books;  anfl  thoiiijh  ]ia])crhacks  arc 
taken  tor  i^ranted.  the\  rely  *)n  sexeral 
new  t<'ihnifjnes  in  onler  to  he  as  sale- 
alile  as  tlie\  are.  It  was  necessarx  to 
ha\e  a  ehea])  coated  pajicr  hefure  they 
c<inld  he  ilhistratef]  a  paju-r  whicli 
has  (nil\  reeentlv  heen  ])racticahle  at 
its  jiresent  jiriees.  \ew*  lithoi,Ta]ih 
technHjUCs  to  make  u*^e  of  this  pajier 
were  alsf)  re«|nired.  The  revohrtion  in 
chemistr\  was  necessary  t*i  pro*lnce 
the  i^lne  whieii  liold.s  the  hooks  toj^eth- 
er  and  the  plastic  c*>atinji[  which  makes 
their  co\ers  so  attracti\e  Also  need- 
ed were  new  materials-hand linii[  tech- 
niqnes  to  ship  the  hooks  and  ecnii- 
pnters  to  j^rocess  the  inventory. 

With  all  those  thin.i;s,  what  haj> 
])ene(l  ?  .\  pa])crl)ack  revolution!  In 
the  Tnited  States  it  i^  reckoned  that 
almost  half  of  all  hooks  pnhlished  this 
\ear  will  he  in  pa])erhacks.  Look  at 
the  sales  fii^nres  for  the  ]iast  ten  years: 
from  250  million  to  600  million,  from 
less  tiian  50  million  dollars  to  over  100 
nnllion  rlollars.  .\nyonc  who  has  been 
to  an  iMiropean  hook  fair  knf)ws  that 
what  is  now  true  in  Canada  and  the 
I'nited  States  has  heen  true  in  Europe 
for  some  time.  It  was  after  all.  Sir 
Allen  Lane  w*ho  laimched  Penguin 
Books,  the  ^'quality"  paperback,  in 
1935. 

Psycholoifical  factors  in  the  developed 
world 

But  the  s]>rea(l  of  the  newspajier.  the 
success  of  new  magazines  ( Look  at 
Phiyhoy),  and  the  paperback  revf)hi- 
tion  did  not  all  come  about  because  of 


new  tecliiii<|nes  l'ro<hicini^  ]ir»nt  is 
une  tliuit;;  getting  ])eo])le  to  read  it  is 
another 

ResfOKsibility  Miicb  sjiecnlation 
exists  <in  wh\  ]H-o])le  reail  1  .arge 
lea<lers!jip  snr\evs  ha\e  been  cnivluct- 
e<l  on  the  subject,  especially  by 
news])a])ers  The  one  over  rifling 
(pialitv  expected  of  the  print  media  is 
that  it  be  right  Telex isicni  aiul  ra<lio 
can  show  \ou  something  liap])ening. 
but  for  most  peo]ile  the  event  neecis 
fiutting  into  context  The  fragmented 
world  of  tele\isi(ni  actually  Is  not  co- 
herent emuioli  for  linear  man.  to  use 
Machihairs  jihrase  .As  Jai  as  TV 
news  i>  concerne*].  the  me<liuiii  is  not 
the  message*  it  is  still  the  en\ elope  in 
which  the  message  comes.  People 
who  ^aw  the  shooting  <if  Oswald 
couldn't  wait  until  the  papers  next  day 
told  them  how*  and  why  it  had  hap- 

]H-!K-d. 

A  heav\  responsibility  est^  on  the 
journalist  who  must  act  ethically  in  re- 
searching. backgrouiKling,  and  com- 
menting f)n  an  event  It  aLo  puts  a 
heavy  onus  on  the  teacher  of  reading 
to  see  that  all  students  be  taui^ht  to  de- 
tect and  evaluate  the  slanting  which 
gf)i*s  into  c\er\  newspaper  rep<irt  or 
magazine  article.  If  jiubhshers  and 
teachers  and  researchers  can  ])rodnce  a 
resj)f)nsiblc  press,  that  will  be  a  new 
frontier  of  pr.nt 

^  It  is  not  just  that  jieople  want  to  sec 
nap])enings  in  black  aiul  white:  it  is 
that  they  can  select  their  ow*ii  j)ace  or 
differing  paces,  ccnisiflcring  what  it  is 
that  is  being  read  Thev  can  clioosc 
their  ow*n  level  of  reading.  While 
tlieri  is  now  a  very  heavy  insistence  on 
sjieect-reading  (ins]iired,  I  think,  by 
John  1'.  Kenne<ly).  I  would  like  to  ask 
for  a  reassertion  of  the  values  of 
contem])latioii.  As  Bacon  said:  **Some 
few  are  to  be  chewed  aiid  digested." 

Overall  on  the  North  Americaa 
continent  there  ns  the  need  t  i  be  sol- 
itarv.  the  need  to  mdividuali/e  oneself 
again  Television  does  not  allow  this: 
you  are  either  a  willing  or  unw*illing 
partici])ant.  You  arc  involved,  but  in- 
volved often  in  .such  a  way  as  to  reject 
the    involvement    and    be  alienated. 


FlIATl  KED  ADDRE*^St:S 


Tnn-rcal  actualities.  like  \ap.ilin- 
l)iini<M|  rliiKlrcu  in  the  news,  umi  may 
rri<'Ct  \*iili^arit\ .  like  tliat  of  liiiiniy 
I  )ura!itc.  \  oil  ina\  rt- jcct  Nnd  the 
cnninuTCials  lia\c  Ix'di  almost  totally 
rcjcctc'l  in  nian\  catci^nrit-s.  csix'rially 
1>\  \<uin^  ]>(*o]>lc. 

A  pajK-rback  book — print  in  an\ 
form  iinoKcs  u>  It  is  an  ctYort  to 
rcaf]  It  or  an  ('rf or t  not  to.  an  cxistcn- 
tial  choice.  \\ C  can  ar«;iic  with  it  :  \\v 
can  he  mti  rtncil  In  it :  and  we  i^radnal- 
ly  huikl  the  content  int<»  fnir  own  c^n- 
^cuaiMiess  This  -solitary  activitv 
enhance^  rnir  !n<li\ tdnahty  sinee  the 
hook  is  inakint,^  iis  ex  en  nujrc  dit'ferent 
fr()ni  oiir  fellows  who  haven't  read  it. 
Because  it  ts  an  ohject.  it  also  heljis  us 
to  huihl  a  hearth  for  onr^ehe-^  The 
coUeeiion  of  hooks  is  an  indicatKMi  to 
character  het  an^e  it  h.nlds  chan>ct<  r. 

\lMi\e  all.  tlic  hf)ok.  th.e  word,  ap- 
peals to  iMir  imaijiiiation  in  a  way 
which  nothini;  cIm'  can.  Lani^iiat^^c 
])nt>  Ms  aho\e  the  ajKN;  the  recording, 
transmittal,  and  later  enjoyment  of 
that  laiv^na^e  make  hnnran  It  is 
thi>  area  of  imat^ination  which  is  the 
last  frontier  of  the  printed  word. 

W  alt  l\  'stow  has  ]»osited  sf  \ cral 
.state's  of  economics  from  primitive, 
through  take-off,  to  .sojjhi.sticatcd  de- 
\elo]>meut.  I  would  like  to  do  the 
same  for  man's  mind.  hi>  s])iritiial  and 
psNcholoi^ical  economy, 

h'irst,  comes  mere  literac\ .  where 
readin,4^  is  a  tool'  re]»r(Nents  an 

immense  frontier  for  the  enier.i^ini;  na- 
tions. I'ntil  they  can  cro.ss  it.  their 
new-found  inde])en<kMice  wont  do 
them  much  t;on.].  Keo-colomahsm  or 
cconoin'e  colonialism  is  much  like 
old-st  \  It  inijienal  colonialism.  Tech- 
nolojry  and  ideology  can  bring  thcni, 
with  our  help,  into  the  famdv  of  a.s])ir- 
ing  if  not  aftliieiit  nian. 

Second,  comes  iiujtiiring  literacy, 
where  reading  is  not  just  a  bread- 
aiubbtitter  matter  hut  a  skill  whereby 
one  can  hecoine  totally  involved  with 
his  environment.  That  is  the  frontier 
facing  F.urope,  North  America,  and 
some  .scattered  countries  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  chiefly  those  where  Western  set- 
tlement is  still  a  dominant  influence  as 


ill  '^outh  \frica.  Australia  and  Sing- 
apore h  IS  an  nn]>cjrtant  one  un'  it 
bnild>  Munon.tl  frth'iii;  .md  a  i^eiierally 
;  cr]»hr|  uhical  and  moral  frat!i(  wi>rk 
',i  Win  h  thr  nation  has  it>  Ik  nt^  an<l 
fr' m  A  Mich  it  t  an  conduct  iis 
m  ^Miiat  '  ual  atlans  The  ]ia]>erbaek 
le  'liiiH  I  ami  the  inerrasf  in  the 
]K  '!(m1ic;  \  ]jm  >s  s'h>\\  tiiis  to  be  so 

$'hird.  comes  committed  literacy, 
w'  t"/e  iht"{  !>  a  j'.owii  in  words  which 
tr.m>eeiiMs  all  mher  inlhienct-s  and 
suid>  Us  hack  to  )Mirsclv<  s  to  find  out 
what  we  know  Montaigne  was  such  a 
Commit te<l  man.  hit  -v.n'.s- /('""*'  he 
asks :  sf »  was  M ilton.  who  tried  to 
justif\  <iod*s  wa\s  Ui  man:  so  were 
the  l*>th  centiir\  lilxMaN  under  the  in- 
fluence n\  lohn  Stuart  Mill :  so  was  T. 
S  h'.liot  :  in  diflennt  areas  htit  in  no 
different  -.ense.  sn  were  C.  S.  Lewis. 
Teilhard  de  Chardiii.  .\lbert  Camus, 
Aldons  lln\le\.  and  Robert  hrost.  all 
of  whom  are  lUtw  in  jirint  in  millions 
of  co])ies  (if  ]>a]»erbacks. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  laM  frontier  of 
print:  where  reading  instructors,  writ- 
er^, juiblisbers.  and  the  readers  theni- 
seKes  ran  be  led  to  thmk  of  the  human 
con<liti(»n  and  lo  make  ever\onc  .so 
conscious  (if  his  (A\n  Imman  dii^nity 
that  he  will  not  tr\  to  hunt  .someone 
else's.  It  is  n(»t  an  imjXfssible  task. 
The  techniques  and  resources  are  open 
to  lis  all.  and  there  ina\  be  in  \o«r 
cla-^ses  at  this  moment  a  do/eii  or  so 
writers  who  have  the  genius  to  write 
what  we  woidd  all  wi.sh  U)  read  and 
see  read  Professor  h'.scarpit,  in  the 
book  to  which  1  have  already  referred, 
sums  it  u]j  this  wax  : 

Pmnk.s  aU'  likr  hi  r.uL  Tl'.rnimln mt  tlu* 
\\(jrl(l.  the  pr(xIiKninn  ot  grain  and  the 
Uiis'w  iomUuiU  (Uruul  tmtn  it  was  pnin- 
Itne  niati\  j»r<'at  \u-t'»r>  M\(.r  lii*ntitr 
Tilt-  rosuh  was  that  bread  btr.nne  sotiic- 
tlimg  almost  lidy,  the  s>nihul  nf  hl)trat- 
tng  labour,  .survival  and  C(Hiiiiiunion. 
Tlu*  instinctive  rcaetions  of  many  peo- 
]»les  still  <*nilj(Mlv  till*,  snri  «'1  lunalt*  in- 
spect fnr  bread,  vvliu  h  is  (  bscuruly  rii- 
siinm-d  ni  tlien  enllociivi*  nicnorv  a 
saviniir  Tioiiks  ;iri*  llu*  «»bji'*  t  ot  llu-  ^anje 
<iort  nf  unarknowU'djjcd  veneration  smut 
they  were  the  bread  <»f  the  mind,  the 
j^reat  \utnry  a(hi<ved  by  snnicwiiat  less 
f>Tntiiti\e  men  over  ignorance  and  tlic 
slavcrv  It  means     \  tto<»k  whieli  docs 
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wA  last,  an  cplu-nuTdl  !nM»k.  a  IkjuU 
wliith  ii>  an  aLt  iml  nut  nt-Cvssai  il>  a 
laNiinj;  rcaht\.  a  tMaMirv  t««  hv  pii- 
^iT\r«t  a  p»»ssi'vsniii  ii»r  a!}  tinu*— A/tni-i 
<-.v  ari— is  MMnctbing  wiiidi  profoiiiHlly 
vlMiks  our  mstnictUL-  ucliims  and  nia\ 
iVi-n  (li.s^-iist  ijs 

\i  ihc  sanic  tmu.  wc  arc^Miy  wd! 
awaic  th^  /t^i*'  P'"^''  "^''iJ^ l>r»ail  ni  the 
present -day  worhl  lias  ccasvd  tn  1)C  a 
s\iiilx»l  and  lla^  Ik-cdihc  a  nicK-  nnta- 
plioi.  and  a  bad  onu  at  that.  \\V  know 
tliat  thi  world's  huniiir  wdJ  nut  hf  f«\ir- 
coMU-  this  t]n)t  t\  tlu-  nidnidnil  niai^io 
of  die  car  or  x\w  loaf,  but  by  a  vast  coU 
!L*cti\c  L'tYort  brnrgin^  intf)  play  ail  the 
MientitU-.  tcdinital.  and  nuihaincal  rc- 
s(nntes  of  the  advanc\*d  cixdizatiuiis,  h\  | 
a  profdnnd  and  s\stenKttic  refnrni  of  sft-  * 
cial  structures,  hy  a  concerted  wt^'d 
pobt\  which  wdl  afifert  nuny  other  .-.cc- 
tors  bisides  those  oi  agrirultilre  and 
f'  w  )d- 

\or  i.iu  thi  mr.tt  hnnmr  "i  th;  nnnd 
hi  nverconie  in  an\  other  way.  The  in- 
dtvidtiai  demands  of  writeis.  the  refined 
tasti  ^  oi  cultivated  hf Mjk-lovers,  should 
!»e  given  neithir  moie  nm  U  ^s  weight  in 
oni  plans  foi  the  future  than  the  tnaj^s- 
tn-  gesture  of  the  sOwer  nr  thr  uastrnn- 
onu  of  Brillat-Saearni  in  tlie  disius- 
siniis  of  the  h'(»td  an<i  Agrienltttre  (,)r- 
uani/.itinti.  \\\  must  den>  nothnii:.  Init 
nor  must  we  interpt*^-  atutlnnti  hftweet] 
l)ouks  and  life,  and  especi.illy  not  nuths. 
We  are  living  in  an  agr  wlien  yreat 
thniiis  aic  heme  done  b>  teams  assistttl 
b\  tnaclnnes  We  r'-adily  accept  this  for 
the  arts  wlnrh  ha\e  de\-lopeil  alotm 
with  mass  ctv dizntion.  smcIi  as  radm. 
telcMsn.n  atul  films,  not  to  mention  the 
the.itte.  where  there  is  direct  c<»ntact 
with  the  audietUH  .md  wher'-  tin-  priiui- 
pie  has  3lwa>s  been  more  or  less  ac- 
Cipted  We  must  now  go  on  to  accept  it 
in  respect  of  Ijooks  It  g(K*s  wttlmut 
sa>ini»  that  the  very  nature  of  reading 
wd!  .dwa\s  necessitate  .i  ur-atcr  hum- 
sure  of  solitude  t!ian  other  forms  f)f  com 
niniiication  or  arti^^tic  e\t)ressinn,  but 
t!ie  sohtttdc  01  the  writer,  liki-  the  snh- 
tnde  of  the  reader,  is  not  anti-social  It 
is  otilv  the  means  wherebv  each  may 
find  tbi-  other  \  man  re.uhiiir  alone  in 
Ills  room  often  has  more  compainon*^ 
than  if  he  were  watching  a  fdni  with  a 
thousant!  other  spectators  in  a  ciiieina. 

Ft  IS  this  inherent  virtue  o*  books 
wliich  must  'dc  maintained  and  de\el- 
( »ped  ]  )issemtnati< 1  i  in  i  1 1  (  ^  s  ,\ni\ 
ceaselesslv  renewed  comuHinic.itioii 
amoni:  all  men— that  is  the  true  finiction 
of  the  hook  Onie  n  ceases  to  fulfil  it. 
however  fine  it-^  apt»carancc  and  how- 
ever noble  its  content,  it  is  merely  sr* 
iiiucli  waste-natier,  a  soul-less  treasure. 
One  might  as  well  ptit  a  stone  in  its 
place. 


IN  KlADlNd 

It  i.s  tliat  coinnninication.  tliat  in- 
(Ii\i(iiial.  retreNhin«i.  searching  conniui- 
nication  \<>ti  and  I  arc  both  cotxenicd 
uitli.  Otit  ot  it  omies  any  hopes  \vc 
niav  lia\c  tor  a  sane.  free.  ])eaccful 
world.   1  lio])c  \vc  make  it. 

Flk'ili\c  Stiidv— 
Its  Nature  ,uul  Nurtuic 

A-  SrrRi.  .\riley 
l  i.iversity  of  MisM)uri 

IX  T!iF.  HAVs  OF  coin]nitcn/cd  cdiica- 
tio-i.  profjraiiied  Icarnini;.  and  audio- 
vi^tial  aitls  of  vartous  ^ort.s  and  tvjics 
one  l)ei^in*;  to  w(«ider  if  in  tlie  year 
l'*^>7a  jiapcr  on  sttidv  h.is  aii\  ]>lare  on 
tli(*  proorani  of  IR  \  ^'ot.  second 
tliMUi,dit-  the  jiroces"^  oi  a-^srnihlii^i: 
ideas  and  u^nl^,^  tliem  in  forming  t^^ei  - 
erali/ations  aiul  reMd\inL,^  issncj,  is  tuie 
tliat  will  he  for<»ver  with  ii«:  r<»^ardh'ss 
of  how-  the  ideas  are  tlnthed  and  re- 
f^arclless  uf  wln  tlier  we  are  ref'^-i  rinjij  to 
a  third  i^rader  or  a  t^radnate  student. 
The  Ivhicatioii  Kesearrh  Infcinnation 
("enter  (l^KICi  may  re<hice  some  of 
the  tasks  tn\<»lved  in  stitdv.  jiarticniarly 
in  locattn^^  and  stpnniati/iti<^  informa- 
tion, hnt  the  maj(n-  task  of  sMitliesi/- 
int,^  and  usini^  it  camiot  he  rechved  to 
a  mechanical  jn'ocess, 

Mttch  has  heen  written  already 
ah(»tit  the  jiroce-^s  ctf  sttuK  :  hut  in  s]nte 
of  the  attention  it  has  received  a'^  a 
sjieciali/ed  readitiL^  activit\ .  major 
ciiaiiL^cs  in  scIkjoI  j^roi^ranis  desii^ned 
to  ini]»ro\e  Mtuh  jirocechires  have  not 
taken  jdace  m  widespread  fa^^hion  A 
few  sjioradic  and  transient  ])n»«,rrams 
are  tlie  ])est  we  can  find  Karlin  d^) 
in  a  paper  pre^Mited  at  the  Miami 
!neetin,i^  of  IR  \  quoted  Ruth  Strani^ 
as  saving.  **Tbe  most  disccniraging  cir- 
cnnistauce  in  that  so  little  has  heen 
(|(me  to  iniplenient  sound  ideas  that 
were  advocated  and  tried  years  ago 
In  the  same  paper  Karlin  also  refi*rs  to 
a  snrve>  made  hy  McCinmis  in  lOAl  in 
which  she  reported  61  percent  of  a 
tcdal  of  1.029  college  freshman  said 
that'  their  high  school  teachers  had  not 
showed  them  how  to  improve  reatUng 
skills.    In  addition,  Uss  than  10  per- 
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cent  of  tlic  hv^'w  scla^ol  tcaclu-rs  sur- 
Ncvcfl  flaiiiUTi  to  li.'UT  had  any  training,' 
in  t'wliiiij^^  rcarlin.cc  and  >tndy  procc- 
dun  s 

It  is  not  tf)  hv  ])ri-snniefl  that  another 
])a|KT  on  stiifly  will  ^^ffcrt  major 
cliantjcs  ill  practia*.  However,  there 
are  several  a^^pects  of  stutly  that  have 
not  heen  suffirientl\  emphasized  These 
r  would  like  to  explore  w'itli  voii. 

The  II. lime  of  siiuh 

First.  I  should  like  to  discuss  the 
Use  oj  the  term  study  Literature  usrs 
^<-\(ral  terms  sdmcwhat  s\nominou.s 
in  reference  to  this  suhject — .\fnd\'. 
study  shills,  ri'(idni<f-stjf(l\  uhihiics, 
and  fWuInu/  ahilitirs  in  the  coutcnt 
amis  All  these  terms  relate  to  what 
one  uses  ill  terms  of  skills,  ahilitics. 
and  understandini^'s  in  the  process  of 
snid\  liut  stud\  itself,  what  is  it? 
What  does  one  cIo  or  should  one  do 
when  he  studies,  whether  at  the  fifth 
tirade  level  or  the  eleventh  ?  Strani^ely 
cnou.i,di  It  is  at  this  nrecise  i>oint  that 
some  f)f  our  stiuU -skills  prohleiiis  lie. 
for  we  are  not  in  aj^reeiiviit  as  to  what 
the  ])n)Cess  is,  in  the  first  place  Fven 
dictionaries  are  of  limited  he!|).  for  they 
define  the  process  in  diffeient  ways, 
(hw  states  that  it  is  "  .  ,  .  a  process  of 
ac(|uirini,'  .  .  .  knowledj^e  of  a  suh- 
ject."  Another  defines  it  as*'  ,  ,  .  the 
ap])hcation  of  the  iiiiiid  to  tlie  acfjiiisi- 
tion  of  knowled^^c.  as  h\  readini^.  iii- 
vestij^ation.  or  reflection  "  The  Die- 
tionary  of  Education  defines  it  as  ''the 
a])plic.':tK)n  of  the  mind  to  a  jirohlem  or 
siiliject."  Xoie  that  the  first  two  defi- 
nitions stress  the  idea  of  studv  as  the 
process  of  "i^ettiiii^'*  kuowled^'e.  while 
the  last  one  connotes  tlie  idea  of  ])rol:j- 
leiii  soh  inj^. 

In  readini^  a  nuniher  of  arlirles  and 
rej)orts  dealing,'  with  the  suhject,  I 
have  heeii  jiarticularly  sensitive  to  the 
definition  of  study  that  tlie  writer  ei- 
ther states  or  implies.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  it  seeni<  to  oe  assumed  that 
study  is  the  act  in  wdiich  one  enj^^aj^es 
in  accumulate  facts,  iiifonnation.  or 
ideas.  The  end  result  is  a  score  on  a 
test  of  factual  information  or  the  nuni- 
her of  (juestions  that  can  he  answered 
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correctl\  after  one  ha>  read  a  j^eoi^ra- 
]>]iy  or  science  text  A  '^tudN -skilN 
course  may  he  devoted  to  teaching,'  the 
jnijiil  or  student  how  to  locate  irrforiiia- 
tion  or  to  use  a  tahle  of  contents  or  to 
secure  data  from  charts,  j^raphs.  dia- 
^'ranis.  and  the  like,  after  which  a 
stiul\  -skills  test  is  administered  and 
l)roj^ress  is  noted  in  die  learner's  ahility 
to  enj^MJL^e  in  each  of  these  tasks  more 
efficientlx.  the  implication  heiiit,'  that 
he  now  has  at  hand  a  set  of  skilN  that 
will  eiiahle  him  to  accjuire  facts  nuire 
expefhtiousl\ 

On  the  other  lianrl.  we  find  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  study  should  he 
coiis'dered  as  something  more  than  in- 
formation )L,^•ltllerin^^  or  as  the  diction- 
ary sa\ s.  "knowledge  acrpiisition  *' 
I'aN  { 4 )  wrote.  ^'Students  must  he 
shown  that  there  is  more  to  study  than 
merely  readiiij^  the  ]»ai,'es  of  an  assiL,'n- 
iiuiit**  He  contends  that  stud\  in  so- 
cial studies  is  an  active  thiiikini^  jiro- 
cess  of  followmi,'  an  author's  hue  of 
reasoniiis^'  in  relation  to  a  well-definecl 
and  clearly  understood  purpose  In 
other  words,  the  jnocess  of  stiuh  is 
enj^a^ed  in  w hen  there  exis  >  some 
purpose  or  need  to  he  satisfied 

In  like  iiianner,  Rohiiisou  (//)  in 
an  article  in  The  Readifi(/  Teaeher 
said.  '*  .  .  a  iiieanin^ful  readiiiir  pro- 
<,'raiii  111  social  studies  or  the  other 
content  areas  will  fcxriis  on  jirohleiii- 
soliitioii  as  the  end.  and  skill  deveio])- 
meiit  as  the  means,  not  vice  \ersa." 
lie.  too,  sees  >tudy  in  hroader  terms 
than  the  accpiisition  of  information. 

In  a  ]ta])er  that  I  fear  has  heeii  lost 
in  the  welter  of  literature  on  readiiii^ 
and  study  is  the  one  presented  hy  Pres- 
ton ilO)  as  the  keynote  speech  at  the 
Miami  meetinji,'  of  IRA.  In  "Readint^ 
for  What  1  )r.  Preston  disciisset. 
what  he  called  the  "low  ehh  of  .eadin^^ 
as  an  intellectual  activity"  As  an  in- 
telleijtual  activity,  he  said,  reading  was 
at  a  low  ebl)  for  several  reasons,  one 
being  that  reafling  people  are  ])reoccu~ 
pied  with  technical  ])rohlenis.  the  me- 
chanics of  the  act.  information  getting:, 
rather  than  the  end  result,  fie  wrote. 
"We  should  not  take  our  chief  satisfac- 
tion in  bringing  about  mere  literacy. 
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flcsirahlc  tlioii.tjli  literacy  is.  It  is  only 
lialf  tlv  jt)b  W'v  uvv(\  to  concoue  of 
(Mir  ri)\v  m  hrfjadt-r  tcnn^  and  not  rest 
content  until  tin-  learner  is  eai^erl\  up- 
plxuui  rcaduui  to  fr,.)iiic  :\'oi  tliu  liilr 
j^f)al  [italics  mine]  Thv  real  mira- 
cle of  readinj^  lies  less  in  the  j)rocess 
tlmn  in  what  can  he  accfnnpli^hed 
thn>ui^li  It  Tran^^latint;  this  conee])t 
of  readin^^  into  the  laii^ua^e  of  study, 
we  have  the  fieneralization  that  study 
is  heini^  carried  on  .it  its  highest  le\el 
when  tlie  reafler  is  df)ini^  somethinj^ 
w  illi  the  w  ritei'  s  idca^ 

111  fact  it  is  almnst  in  the-^e  terms 
that  Xila  l^aiiton  Smith  {15}  defined 
.slu^lv  In  differentiating  hetween 
reading  rnul  study  she  descrihed  a 
linusewifc  ])erusing  a  household  per- 
iodical for  eiitertainineiit  Later  the 
housewife  returned  tC)  the  mai^axine 
and  studied  an  article  ha\iii^  a  reci])e 
wlucli  she  wanted  tf)  Use  iu  preparini^ 
the  e\ciiiii^  meal.  In  the  latter  situa- 
tion slu-  has  put  informatnm  to  work 
and  has  utilised  skills  where  the  intent 
was  ""If)  do  somethiiij^**  with  the  con- 
tent read 

What  we  have  then  are  twf)  ])oints 
of  \ie\\  with  rej^^ard  to  the  means  and 
the  end  of  the  study  act.  One.  that  in- 
formation, knowledge,  facts,  and  ideas 
are  the  eiul :  the  other,  that  these  are 
the  means  to  the  end  of  n^^e.  ajiplica- 
tion.  ])rohleni  Solvinj^,  question  an.^wer- 
in^.  or  i^sue  resolviiii^  One  has  en- 
t^a^^ed  in  the  act  of  study  when  he  has 
derived  information  or  ideas  and  has 
ymi  them  to  use  for  some  purpose  that 
lias  relevance  and  sij^nificance  to  the 
learner. 

Perlia])s  if  we  were  to  look  at  the 
study  act  apart  from  reading,  t  might 
be  heli)fiil ;  for  we  engage  i  i  stud\ 
many  times  where  no  reading  t^-^  .such 
is  iinohed.  Many  of  us  engaged  in 
.study  when  we  faced  the  (juestion  as  to 
whether  we  would  attend  the  Seattle 
meeting  of  II^A.  h'or  some  there  were 
dcternMits:  it  is  a  long  way  to  Seattle 
from  Xew  York.  IHorida.  and  even 
Missouri,  and  cost  was  a  major  factor. 
Some  were  engaged  in  major  projects 
where  tinie  awav  from  the  j{'h  had  to 
he  considered.    lUit  at  the  .same  time 


there  were  reasons  w  hy  w  e  sh«  »nld 
come:  there  were  excellem  nieetini^s  to 
attend,  there  was  a  ])a])er  to  jiresdit 
there  were  friends  that  we  see  only 
once  a  \ear:  and  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington is  plea.sant  m  ^Ta\  \ud  so  we 
assemhled  facts  from  \anous  source**  * 
we  used  our  ])ast  e\pe»*i|iices :  we 
talked  with  friend^:  we  cliei  Ked  to  see 
if  there  was  nunie\  in  the  tra\el  fund: 
we  Ififikefl  over  the  ]M*ograni:  we  mav 
e\en  ha\e  rt;ul  the  proniotmnal  litera- 
ture ah(Mit  .Seattle,  and  eventuallv  we 
came  to  a  decision  Can  anyone  say 
that  th^s  actuity  was  not  the  jiroeess  of 
.study  m  every  sense  of  the  wor(r^ 

On  analysis,  wlia  was  invohed  in 
diis  act?  What  were  the  steps? 
I*'irst.  there  was  a  jirohlem.  a  <juestio!i. 
or  an  issue.  .Second,  tliere  was  the  se- 
curing and  marshalling  of  facts  aiul  in- 
foriiiatioii  needed  to  sohe  the  pn»hlein. 
Third,  there  was  the  e\aliiating  and 
w eighing  of  the  hits  of  mformation. 
since  eacli  hit  was  not  necessanl\  of 
e(jiial  \ahie  or  merit  l-'nially.  there 
was  a  resolution  f»f  the  prcihlem.  All 
of  this  together  composes  the  act  of 
stiid\ . 

Take  note,  if  yon  will,  of  the  second 
step  111  the  study  act.  We  called  it  the 
securing  and  marshalling  (»f  facts  and 
intormation  'I'liere  Is  no  donht  that 
this  was  a  \er\  imporlant  part  of  the 
study  prcicess:  hnt  there  would  have 
heen  very  little,  if  any.  ^ason  f(^r  it 
Ihui  there  not  been  a  prohJein  to  re- 
solve Study  took  ])lace  when  there 
was  a  ])urpose  or  -motive,  and  the  col- 
lectifni  of  luformation  was  a  means  to 
the  end  of  jirohlenis  solving.  Isn't 
meaning  herehy  given  to  Rohiiison's 
generalization  that  >tU(l\  .should  focus 
in\  prohlein  sohiuj;  as  the  end  and  .skill 
development  as  tlie  means'"  And  in 
the  same  wa\  isn't  a  partial  answer 
provided,  at  least,  to  Preston's  ques- 
tion, "reading  for  what?" 

.  don't  wish  to  lahnr  the  place  of 
idea  intake  in  stu<ly  or  in  the  rece])tivc 
area,  as  llerher  [7]  calls  it.  yet  I  do 
feel  diat  it  is  in  this  step  that  the  .study 
act  on  all  levels  of  instruction— from 
the  elementary  grades  through  od- 
lege — so  fre(|uently  begins  and  ends 
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ft  is  reflecterl  in  tlie  sixtli  f^radc  toacli- 
er's  assi^iiiiient.  'M'^t  tomorrow  >tiuly 
to  tlie  iiiirldlc  of  page  126.  "  nieanin^ 
tliat  tomorrow  l)e  prepared  to  lianrl  tlu* 
iii.itcrial  h:\vk  in  a  <li.scu*»i<)n.  It  is  re- 
flected in  the  liigli  >cliool  teacher's  ad- 
monitir)n.  "!><•  sure  to  *cn\cr'  tlie  mate- 
rial carrfull\.  for  tomorrow  wc  are 
<^oin^  to  have  a  test."  which  frequently 
ends  up  hein^  a  series  of  trne-false 
items  measuring  little  other  than  fac- 
tual recall.  It  is  refl^'Cted  in  re.searcli 
in  which  the  re>earclier  matches  a  con- 
trol and  experimental  i^rou])  U  which 
he  !^i\es  a  .series  of  lessons  on  the  use 
of  the  card  catalo^^  use  of  the  diction- 
ar\ .  and  ma])  rearling.  After  post- 
testing  the  two  groups,  he  enters  tlie 
data  ^  >ii  }  h  tlleritli  cards.  j)ut>  tliein 
through  a  computer,  aiul  conies  out 
with  the  fact  thai  the  3.78  |K)iiits  of 
dill  ere  nee  between  the  two  gron])S  is 
statistically  signihcanl  at  the  one  per- 
cent level  Trul\,  .studying  for  what"" 
K.act.s.  knowledge,  ideas,  all  are  use- 
ful, ni  fact  es>eiitial.  in  the  study  act 
because  they  cmistitute  the  'aw  mate- 
lial  in  the  process  of  prohleni  solving 
}iut  accumulated  for  their  own  sake  to 
he  regurgitated  later,  they  are  no  het- 
ter  than  the  nliser'^  coin.s  which  he 
Counts  each  Saturday  night  and  re- 
turns to  his  sack  since  they  ser\e  nei- 
ther himself  nor  stieiety  to  ai  v  useful 
purpose. 

In  fact,  they  rt present  a  kind  of 
psetulr»  erudition  drainati/erl  in  rarlin 
days  by  the  Quiz  Kids  and  today  in 
televisir»n  on  the  College  How  1  pn*- 
gram,  where  for  ]>re]>aration  the  grnujj 
dredges  up  every  particle  of  isolatefl 
and  undigesterl  inforinatimi  that  the 
<jueslioiier  might  possibly  ask.  Un- 
derstaiuling  tlic  process  of  study 
would  in  a  rlramatic  way  modify  the 
assigniiieiits  that  we  make,  the  stu(l\ 
act  in  which  the  students  engage,  and 
our  teaching  methods  in  general. 

The  reading-Mudy  purpose 

The  term  pur  post  in  relation  to 
reading  and  study  also  is  used  in 
different  ways  by  different  writers. 
Sonic  speak  of  study  as  being  a  pur- 
poseful activity  when  the  reader  a])- 


])roaches  lii.s  material  with  a  definite 
f|nestir)n  in  mind  :  such  as,  "To  what 
extent  did  (Germany's  decision  to  at- 
tack the  .Soviet  1  'nion  and  Jaj>an'y  de- 
cision to  attack  the  I'nited  States 
make  |K>ssihle  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  in 
Wodd  War  11  r"  Others  luse  the  term 
in  reference  to  tlie  reading  set  or  .study 
objective  that  the  reader  keejis  in  iiiiiul 
as  be  studies,  as.  for  example,  to  imte 
det.'dls.  to  \erify  a  statement,  and  to 
answer  a  specific  cjuestioii.  .Still  oth- 
ers refer  to  purp)>e  as  adjustments 
that  the  reader  makes  in  rearling,  siuh 
as  to  skim  or  to  recogni/e  de\  ices  and 
w  ords  that  indicat*'  certain  types  of 
idea  relatiniiships.  Certainly  before 
one  can  help  students  establish  a  pur- 
pose for  study  one  needs  to  know  what 
a  purpose  is  to  begin  with. 

Perhaps  the  follov  iiig  may  help  in 
clarification.  The  student  begins  with 
a  stiuh  ohicvtiTC  or  >tudy  task,  which 
may  be  a  question  ftir  which  he  wants 
an  answer  or  a  problem  situation  m 
iic^d  of  resolution.  It  is  the  read- 
er's basic  motivation  for  reading, 
Kxaiii])les  of  these  kiiid.s  of  reading 
tasks  might  be:  \\1iy  does  a  satellite 
orbit  the  earth What  steps  are  iii- 
\ol\ed  ill  baking  a  cake?  or.  What 
factors  made  ])Ossible  the  defeat  of  the 
Axis  in  World  War  W"  The  reading 
or  study  objective,  on  the  one  hand, 
may  be  met  with  a  iiiininium  amoinit 
of  reading:  or  it  may  recjuire  the  use 
r»f  several  sources  and  a  ])ro longed  per- 
iod r>f  stutly.  It  may  be  one  that  is  es- 
tabbshed  by  the  teacher  as  part  of  an 
assignment.  It  nia\  be  one  sd  bv  the 
sttident  bnnself  as  soniethiiig  he  needs 
to  find  out  nr  uiulerstand.  At  aii\  rate 
it  is  an  essential  jirererpjisite  for  siurlv. 
iM'iiig  without  It  is  like  beginning  ri  \a- 
catioii  trip  with  no  irlea  of  where  one  is 
going  or  what  one  wishes  to  see. 

The  study  task  r>r  objective  deter- 
mines in  turn,  the  stiuly  purpnsc. 
The  ]>urpose  may  be  to  rletermine  the 
main  idea,  to  note  detaili;  or  facts,  to 
trace  out  the  waiter's  organization,  to 
distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion, 
or  to  sense  idea  relationships.  The 
l>ur]>ose  Mi])plies  the  mental  set  for  the 
act  of  sttidy.    If  the  sttuly  objecti\e  or 
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task  calls  for  tracing  out  the  writer's 
or^^niii/ation,  the  stutlent  puts  his  mind 
to  the  job  of  searching  tor  the  main 
ideas  l)eing  developed  and  the  various 
le\els  <»f  sulMinlination  used  by  the 
writer  in  developing  his  ideas.  But.  of 
collr^e.  a  reading  pur]K)se  cannot  b** 
determined  until  the  student  clearly 
has  in  mind  his  stufly  oijeetive. 

KiH»wing  the  stiuly  objective  and  the 
stud\  purjKjse,  the  student  now  needs 
to  make  certain  atlju-tinents  as  he  pro- 
ceeds An  obvious  adjustment  would 
be  in  the  area  of  rate,  for  some  pur- 
p<»ses  may  call  for  rapid  reading  while 
others  may  call  for  a  slow,  study-type 
reading.  The  student  may  need  to  re- 
read to  (letcrmine  the  level  of  .sul>ordi- 
nation  of  a  given  |)oint.  or  he  may 
need  to  ^kim  ^o  determine  whether  a 
particidar  bit  of  informatif)n  is  stipplied 
by  the  article.  The  adjustments,  then, 
an*  those  re(|uired  in  cjrder  to  satisfy 
tlie  study  ptir|)ose  which  in  turn  is 
conditioned  by  the  study  ol)jective. 

The  luost  recent  and  possibly  the 
most  complete  piece  of  research  fleal- 
ing  with  reading  purposes  is  that  of 
Helen  K  Smith  (/•/).  She  was  con- 
cernetl  with  student  ability  to  identify 
appropriate  read i tig  jnir|)Oses  from  the 
nature  of  the  content,  to  comprehend 
material,  and  to  make  necessary  read- 
ing adjustments  in  the  light  of  the 
reading  piir|X)se.  I  sing  ninth  graders 
from  a  suburban  Cliicago  high  scIk»o|. 
Smith  divided  tlieni  into  ex|>eritnental 
and  cmitrol  groups,  fourteen  classes 
com|)ose{|  of  204  stitdetits  being  ex|>e- 
ritnental  and  fifteen  classes  of  307  stu- 
dents being  control.  From  these  two 
sets  of  classes  she  tnatched  two 
grou])S — an  ex|)erttnental  groitp  of  (^l 
students  and  a  control  group  of  like 
nmnl»er.  All  comparisons  were  be- 
tween lx>th  ex|iertmental  and  control 
clashes  and  groups.  All  students  were 
pre-  and  j>ost-teste<l  with  the  Coojxra- 
tive  bjiglish  Test :  Reading  Compre- 
hension, and  a  **Test  of  Purpose*'  de- 
velo|)e(l  by  the  researcher.  This  test 
was  made  itp  of  two  parts:  Part  I,  to 
assess  the  ability  of  students  to  identify 
appropriate  reading  pur|X)ses  for 
wliicii    a  giveti    selection    should  be 


read:  and  Part  II.  to  detennme  the 
ability  to  c<»mpreliend  passages  when 
gi\en  a  pre->tated  pur|K).se.  as  well  as 
to  determine  the  procedures  and  ad- 
justments Used  in  reading  those  pas- 
sages. Over  a  |K*Tind  of  a  \ear  the  (  \- 
{>ernnental  students  \\ere  gi\en  in- 
stiuction  in  pur|K)>e}ul  readmg 
through  work  in  their  r^'gular  I'n^lish 
classes 

C'om]»arisons  made  at  the  end  of  the 
experimental  period  mdicated  tliat 
those  betw  een  the  e\|K-rimental  and 
control  classes  were  nnich  more  signif- 
icant than  those  between  the  smaller 
groups  fit  experimental  and  control 
subjects.  As  a  result  of  the  instruction 
given  in  the  experimental  class<»^.  the 
students  were  better  able  to  idc-ntif\ 
appropriate  pur|)oses  for  reading,  to 
read  significantly  better  for  the  pur- 
|x»ses  studied,  and  to  compr(*hend  uw  a 
higher  le\el  than  c<»uld  the  sturlent*;  in 
the  control  classes. 

As  an  overall  conclusion  from  this 
cfMUprebensive  study.  Smith  conclndetj 
that  well-platine<l  assignments  shoidd 
be  u'lade  in  which  students  are  given 
reading  pur|K»ses  or  are  given  direct 
instructioti  atid  guidance  in  setting 
their  {)wti  pur|K»ses.  Moreover,  she 
recfjunnenfled  that  instruction  in  ]>ur- 
|>oseful  reatling  should  be  given  below 
and  al>ove  the  ninth  grade,  the  grade  in 
which  this  study  was  carrie<l  out. 

Other  studies  than  Smith's  conlinn 
the  value  of  stiuly  objecti\es  and  pur- 
p{»ses  Schle**ser  atid  Young  ( 
Wfjrking  with  college  students  foun<l 
that  higher  levels  of  achievement  ac- 
crued from  liel])iiig  students  (levelop 
motives  for  study  tlian  from  instruc- 
tion iti  specific  studv  teclmicjues. 
They  said.  ...  steady,  vigorous, 
highly  nu»tivated  effort  is  the  outstand- 
ing trait  of  the  student  whose  achie\'e- 
metit  is  high  relative  to  his  abilities." 

Spache  made  several  pertinent 

(»bservations  concerning  study  objec- 
tives. He  p(»inted  out  that  accurate 
comprehension  assumes  clear-citt  pur- 
poses (reading  objectives),  established 
either  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  student 
himself.  ^'Without  directions."  be 
wrote.  *1ie  is  likely  to  retain  neither 
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main  ideas,  nor  details,  nor  relation- 
sliips  since  he  knows  not  what  he  is 
seeking  **  And  then  he  cnntinned  dis- 
cussing the  niiportance  of  clarif\in^ 
study  ohjecti\es  for  each  assij^nnient 
He  sut^)::^ested  that  the  instructor  ask 
himself.  *'\\'hat  are  the  reasons  for 
having  tlic  jinpds  read  this  assij^n- 
ment^*'  And  then  he  adde^l  a  state- 
ment with  which  I  thorouj^]il\  concur. 
*'lf  the  instiuctor  lias  not  a  particular 
pur]>ose  in  mind,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
tlie  assij^nment  is  justifiahle/* 

To  ui\  way  of  tliinkir;^,  the  point 
Spnelie  made  rej^ardinj;  the  importance 
of  readinjT  objectives  underlies  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  problems  facinj^ 
a  student  in  the  act  of  study.  When 
questioned  about  their  stiuly  ]>rc)b]eins, 
stiulent.s  frequently  list  a.s  one  (jf  the 
^irst  their  inability  to  concentrate. 
What  the\  don't  know  and  what  we 
many  time^  don't  reali/e  is  that  unless 
they  are  asleeji,  they  are  alwa\s  con- 
centratm):^  on  somethinj^;  but  what 
thf^y  are  concent  rat  int^  on  mav  have  lit- 
tle relation  to  the  learn  iiij^  task. 
Rather  than  thinkinjT  about  the  jjreci])- 
itatin<^  causes  of  the  Civil  War.  the 
major  problem  is  ''TTow  will  I  ask 
Susie  to  j^n  to  the  s])rinj^  formal,  and 
what  will  T  do  if  she  say.s.  'Xo*?'* 

It  is  a  well  known  principle  that  one 
focuses  his  attention  (concentrates)  on 
those  tllinJ^^s  that  are  of  most  sij^nifi- 
cance  to  him.  Consequently,  if  one  is 
to  concentrate  one  must  make  the 
learning;  task  preeminent  Granted 
this  IS  (lirfKnilt  to  do  when  the  learning 
task  is  in  competition  with  the  sprmj^ 
prom,  but  fhe  principle  still  remains. 
Tf  learnmj^^  tasks  are  to  be  coinpetiti\e 
with  oth'*-  (]uestions  and  proljlems 
confront't\fi^  the  learner  to  which  his 
attention  mii^ht  be  drawn,  two  thiiif^s 
must  be  kej)t  in  mind.  First,  the 
learninj::^  task  or  sti.dy  objective  should 
be  one  that  focuses  on  j)roblem  sohinj^, 
i.ssue  resolvinj^,  or  generalization  fonn- 
inj^  rather  than  memorization  of  de- 
tails. Tvler  (1^)  showed,  for  exam- 
ple, tiiat  facts  and  rote  learnings  wer'^ 
eroded  away  by  the  passaj^e  of  time 
while  generalizations  and  principles 
were  retained  to  a  much  greater  de- 


gree S<*cond,  and  most  important,  tlie 
learning  task  nnist  have  rele\ance 
tlie  learner  It  nuist  be  one  to  which 
he  sees  some  jioint.  <;onie  ])ur])ose  in 
doing  Otherwise  it  becomes  another 
assignment  to  do.  to  get  out  of  the 
wav.  and  to  forget.  As  Spache  sa\s.  if 
there  is  no  good  ])urpose  for  doing  it. 
It  is  floubtful  whether  the  asMgnment 
is  iustifiable 

When  discussing  readmg-study  ob- 
jectives, the  (juestion  frecpiently  arises 
as  to  whether,  to  be  most  effects  e.  the 
stud\  ohirctives  .shonld  liave  their  ori- 
gin with  the  teacher  or  Mie  student  A 
study  re])orted  In  Henderson  (5 ) 
throw  s  some  light  on  this  question 
Taking  24  good  rea<lers  and  24  poor 
readers  on  the  fifth  grade  level  he  sub- 
jected them  to  four  different  t\nes  of 
]iur])ose-setting  behavior  In  one  of 
these  situations  the  u])jects  read  the 
fir.t  half  of  a  stoi\  in/  then  coinec- 
tured  and  declared  a  reading  jnir])ose 
In  another  tht  reading  objectives  were 
sii Implied  b\  the  teacher.  A  check  of 
coin]»rehension  indicated  that  the 
differences  between  the  two  treatments 
were  insignificant  whether  the  ])Upils 
set  their  own  ])i!rposes  or  were  given 
purposes  by  the  teacher 

Similar  fuulings  to  those  abo\e  were 
reported  In  Smith  i  N)  in  the  stu  1\  to 
which  we  have  alreadx  referred. 
I'^roin  her  findings.  \ou  will  recall,  she 
concludefl  that  well-iilanncd  assign- 
ments should  be  made  in  winch  stu- 
dents either  were  given  reading  pur- 
poses or  were  given  direct  instruction 
and  guidance  m  setting  their  o  '  ,i  ]nir- 
]io*;es 

It  would  ajipear  logical  to  assume 
that  the  younger  children  would  profit 
from  stiul\  objectives  sup]ihed  largely 
In  the  teacher.  Kvetitually  the  objec- 
tives will  be  coo])eratively  derived  b\ 
teacher  and  pupiK.,  and  still  later,  as 
j)upils  become  more  mature,  thev  will 
assume  increasing  responsibility  for 
formulating  their  own  study  objectives. 

Skills  involved  in  stud\ 

In  the  area  of  study  ,skills,  there  is 
likewise  coiifnsif)!!  growirg  out  of  the 
incon^istent  use  of  tenniiK^logy  and  the 


n\er!.'ippinj^  nf  skilK  fnnii  nnc  Uariiiii^^ 
area  tn  another  Xil.'i  Baiiton  Sniilli 
(16)  helps  to  clarify  the  issues  here  hy 
categorizing;  skills  needed  tn  stud\ 
effecti\elv  as  cnnininn  reading  skills, 
conininn  study  skills,  and  specialized 
skilK  and  competencies  needed  for 
studv  in  the  various  eurricular  areas. 
The  cnninion  reading:  conipeteneies  uti- 
lized in  study  are  those  Used  in  any 
tvj^e  of  reading  in  any  t\pe  of  content, 
nontextual  as\\ell  as  textual,  and  for 
anv  lv])e  of  objective.  Important  here 
would  he  the  \arious  word  perce])tion 
abilities,  vocabulary,  basic  com])re]ien- 
sion  skills,  and  critical  evaluation.  To 
a  large  degree  the  comprehension  skills 
are  those  growing  out  of  the  reading 
purpose  \vc  have  already  discussed- 
reading  for  the  main  idea,  following  di- 
rection, following  a  sefjuence  of  ideas, 
forming  generalizations,  and  the  like 

One  ran  find  almost  as  uK.ny  lists  of 
comprehension  skills  assumed  to  be 
important  in  reading  and  studv  as  there 
are  w'»-iters  on  the  subject  Xiles  (*^) 
conten(  however,  that  at  the  heart 
of  the  ability  to  comprehend  content  of 
anv  kind  there  are  three  major  skill 
areas  The  first  is  the  ability  to  find 
and  understand  thought  relationshi])S 
(comparison-contrast.  chronological, 
cause-effect,  etc)  The  second  is  the 
abilit\  to  set  specific  study  objectives 
and  purposes.  The.se  we  have  already 
discussed  at  length  The  third  is  the 
abilitv  to  make  use  of  the  backlog  of 
real  and  vicarious  experiences  that  re- 
late to  and  ser\e  to  amplify  the  new- 
materials  Without  a  doubt  these  are 
essential  '  npetencies  that  would 
^erve  well  ihe  purpose  of  reading  or 
study  in  any  area. 

The  common  study  skills  are  tho.se 
to  which  frequent  reference  is  made  in 
the  literature.  The\  are  skills  and 
abilities  used  in  study  rather  than  cas- 
ual reading  and  used  similarly  regard- 
less of  the  area  or  subject  rsuallv 
these  are  referred  to  as  location  of  in- 
formation with  reference  to  a  partieu- 
lai  leading  task  or  objective:  selecting 
and  evaluating  information  in  the  light 
of  the  objective:  and  organizing  in- 
formation (fp^'s,  principles,  generali- 


zati(»ns)  in  a  form  or  manner  de- 
manded by  the  situation  This  task 
ma\  be  in  the  form  of  an  outline  tor  an 
orr^l  report,  notes  for  a  discussion,  an 
investigati\ e  ])aper.  a  dramatization,  or 
a  cartoon  or  draw  iiig  to  illustrate  a 
s)  iithesis  of  ideas 

Frequentl).  recall  or  retention  is 
listed  as  one  of  the  common  stinK 
skills  T  am  omitting  it  here  for  it  has 
alwa\s  seemed  to  me  that  recall  is  in- 
herent to  the  act  (»f  organization 
Recall  is  a  In-j^roduct  of  the  organiza- 
tion process  rather  tbrn  a  sej)arate 
eomi)etency  to  be  (le\  eloped  Tn  the 
second  place  it  carries  the  connotation 
of  memorization  tor  later  rote  recall  or 
recitation  of  such  things  a-  lists,  iso- 
lated facts,  and  statements  These  we 
would  hardly  accept  as  the  end  toward 
which  the  stud\  process  should  be  di- 
rected 

1  ain  omitting  from  our  discussion 
an\ thing  ha\ing  to  do  with  the  a^t:ial 
teaching  procedures  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  common  .study  ^b'-'s. 
clneflN  because  the  monograph  on 
stiuh  skills  in  the  Perspectives  in 
Reading  stries.  pre])ared  under  the 
sj)nnsorship  of  IRA  and  com])iled  and 
edited  b\  Harold  Iferber  (6).  co\ - 
ers  this  area  sn  com]»]etely.  This  is 
a  monograph  that  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  ever\  classroom  teacher, 
particuln-lv  those  on  the  smnidarv 
le\el  Well-written  and  extrmieK 
heli)ful  chapters  co\  er  the  (levelf»piiient 
of  word  study  skills,  the  use  of  book 
parts,  sources  of  information,  and  vis- 
ual aids  T  recommend  it  highly  as  a 
source  of  practical  help  Suffice  it  to 
sav  here  tl^at  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  study  abilities  can  be  taught  (2) 
and  that  the  tciHiing  of  them  contrib- 
utes to  improved  learning. 

Within  the  past  twenty-fse  vcars 
or  so  we  have  become  increasinglv 
aware  me  fact  that  efficient  reading 
in  the  content  areas  calls  for  more  than 
the  general  or  comiiKvn  study  skills  re- 
fen  ed  to  abo\e.  A  considerable  body 
of  research  evidence  is  available  that 
competent  reading  in  one  area,  litera- 
ture for  example,  does  not  necessarily 
insure  competent  reading  in  science  or 
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matliematics  Tlioiij^li  tliere  may  be 
skills  that  overlap  one  area  with  an- 
other, there  are  others  quite  unique  to 
a  p;i\en  area.  This  is  so  because  each 
content  has  its  own  specialized  vocabu- 
lary, its  method  of  treating];  ideas,  its 
pattern  of  writing];,  and  its  own  particu- 
lar o])jectives  which  structure  the  kind 
of  approach  required  (1), 

Further  evidence  of  this  is  in  a 
study  by  Smith  (17)  who  made  an 
analysis  of  52  tests  in  science,  60  in  so- 
cial studies,  49  in  mathematics,  and  45 
in  literature  and  arrived  ac  a  set  of 
writing;  patterns  used  by  autliors  in  the 
development  of  content  in  each  of  these 
areas.  From  these  writing  patterns 
she  derived  the  various  res|X)nse  tyj^es 
demanded  of  the  reader  in  dealing  with 
the  content.  For  example,  social  stud- 
ies requires  the  reading  of  pictures, 
maj)s,  and  a^'ases:  the  analyzing  of 
content  for  cause-effect  relations,  com- 
parisons, sequence  of  events;  and  the 
critical  analysis  of  content  where 
diiTerent  viewpoints  are  expressed, 
where  facts  are  mixed  with  opinions, 
and  where  propaganda  is  used.  This 
analysis  is  extremely  helpful  to  teach- 
ers in  aiding  their  students  to  read  the 
subject  matter  in  each  of  their  teaching 
areas. 

Other  lists  of  skills  and  abilities  as- 
sumed to  be  necessary  for  interpreting 
content  in  the  various  subject  areas  are 
found  in  any  text  in  reading  methods. 
1  would  want  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  another  monograph  in  the  Per- 
spectives in  Reading  series  titled 
Reading  Instruction  in  Secondary 
Schools  and  edited  by  Margaret  ]. 
Early  (3).  Chapters  by  Bamman  on 
reading  in  the  science  and  mathematics 
areas,  Herber  in  history,  and  Burton 
in  literature  are  very  comprehensive. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  as  helpful 
as  these  sources  may  be,  it  is  quite  dif- 
ficult to  tell  Mr.  Harris,  teaching  his- 
tory in  P  S.  46.  precisely  what  study 
competencies  he  will  need  to  develo]). 
In  the  firat  place,  the  curricular  design 
he  follows  will  determine  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  skills  he  will  need  to  teach.  If 
he  follows  a  single  text,  the  skills  will 
be  quite  different  from  those  he  would 
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need  to  develop  were  he  using  a  prob- 
lem centered  a])proach  They  will  de- 
pend on  the  level  of  students  in  his  class 
and  to  a  large  extent  on  their  prior  in- 
struction. Consequently.  Mr.  Harris* 
best  guide  will  come  from  the  answer 
to  a  (juestion  he  asks  of  himself : 
"What  conijietencies  do  my  students 
need  iii  order  to  study  my  su])ject  as  I 
teach  it^"  Following  this  is  the  sec- 
ond f|uestion :  "In  which  skills  and 
abilities  are  my  students  sufficiently 
coni]>etent  to  deal  with  in  my  area?'* 
These  renianiing  skills  then  become 
tlie  teaching  responsibility  of  that 
teacher  as  they  are  required,  keeping 
in  mind  of  course  that  tliere  may  he 
students  who  will  require  individual 
help  apart  from  that  given  to  the 
grouix 

Study  skills  programs 

The  literature  contains  a  number  of 
action  studies  and  a  few  pieces  of 
well-controlled  researcli  attesting  to 
the  value  of  .school  ])rograms  devoted 
to  the  (levelo])ment  of  study  skills  and 
abilities.  Many  of  these  are  described 
by  Catterson  (2).  She  points  out  that 
some  ])rograms  are  carried  out  under 
the  aegis  of  English  classes  and  others 
in  special  reading  classes.  She  notes, 
however,  a  trend  toward  programs 
handled  ])y  classroom  teachers  in  the 
regular  content  areas.  If  content  area 
teachers  are  involved  with  content  that 
students  use  for  study  purposes  Cn(\  if 
study  competencies  are  to  a  substantial 
degree  specific  to  each  content  area, 
then  it  must  follow,  as  night  the  day, 
that  the  major  respon.sibility  for  de- 
veloping study  competencies  will  be 
within  the  context  of  subject  content 
on  all  grade  levels. 

But  content  area  teachers  have  not 
been  overwhelmingly  responsive  to  this 
idea.  One  reason  is,  they  say,  that 
thev  lack  the  knoweldge  to  conduct  in- 
struction. This,  I  think,  is  a  rationali- 
zation:  for  if  the  doing  of  it  is  im]X)r- 
tant,  as  evidence  and  sheer  logic 
shows,  then  there  are  ample  resource 
materials  available  for  help.  The  two 
IRA  Persj)ecti\es  monographs  to 
which  we  have  frequently  referred,  to 
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say  nothing  about  tlie  treatment  of 
study  in  any  reading  test,  would  pro- 
vide ample  licl]).  Moreover,  reports  of 
most  of  tlie  successful  reading  and 
study  programs  on  the  secondary  level 
have  mdicated  that  in-service  training 
of  teachers  was  an  essential  ])art  of  the 
])rogram  Frc(jucntly  such  instruction 
was  provided  by  die  rcadmg  su])cr vi- 
sor or  coordinator. 

Another  reason,  implied  if  not  ac- 
tually stated,  for  letting  the  task  go  by 
default  is  that  the  subject  matter 
teacher  feels  diat  he  hasn't  tim*!  to  de- 
veloj)  study  procedures  along  widi  the 
teaching  of  his  subject  content.  The 
task  IS  assumed  to  be  something  extra 
added  to  an  already  overextended 
C(Airse  outline  Like  selling  foot])all 
tickets  on  Saturday  afternoon,  it  goes 
over  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  But 
Cattcrson  makes  a  statement  that  I 
diink  takes  away  the  ])Otency  of  this  as 
an  argument.  She  says,  *'The  authors 
of  these  pa])ers  have  made  it  obvious 
that  they  think  of  study  skills  not  as 
something  to  tea  -h,  but  as  a  way  to 
teach — a  way  of  teaching  which  ad- 
vances not  only  the  student*s  knowl- 
edge of  subject  matter  but  his  ability 
to  learn  other  subject  matter  inde])end- 
ently  and  at  will."  In  other  words  she 
was  not  talking  about  a  unit  on  study 
to  be  added  to  an  already  overloaded 
course  outline  but  somethmg  that 
should  be  a  part  of  just  good  teaching. 

But  if  we  need  to  clinch  the  argu- 
ment that  the  teaching  of  subject  con- 
tent cannot  be  divorced  from  the 
development  of  study  competencies,  the 
following  question  is  offered  as  the 
coup  dc  grace.  What  is  the  teaching 
of  a  particular  subject  such  as  social 
studies,  science,  literature,  or  home  ec- 
onomics other  than  that  of  teaching 
th^  ])upil  or  student  to  recognize  and 
face  issues,  questions,  or  problems  in- 
herent to  that  body  of  content ;  to  lo- 
cate appropriate  informative  content ; 
and  to  derive  from  that  content  ideas, 
generalizations,  and  principles  that  will 
help  him  answer  his  questions,  resolve 
die  issues,  or  form  valid  bases  for 
opinions  or  judgments?  It  would  seem, 
then,  we  arr  saying  only  in  another 


way  that  the  teaching  of  a  particular 
subject  IS  the  teaching  of  the  study  of 
that  subject;  and  that  makes  inescapa- 
ble the  fact  that  every  teacher  is  a 
teacher  of  readmg  and  study. 
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Phonics  Problems  in 
Beginning  Reading 

Donald  D.  Durrell 
Hostdii  University 

THE  CENTRAL  PROBLEM  ill  learning  to 
read  is  the  mastery  of  phonics  Any 
cliild  who  can  s]>eak  hjighsli  can  learn 
to  read  it,  if  an  adequate  program  in 
])honics  is  provided  for  liini.  The  fact 
that  he  can  .s])cak  demonstrates  liis  iii- 
tellectnal  cajjacity  to  use  symbols  for 
objects,  actions,  ideas.  Since  his 
sj:)eech  is  made  up  of  jihonetic  elements 
coni])ined  to  jiroduce  words  and  sen- 
tences, he  lias  a  worknig  hasis  of  j)ho- 
neniics,  even  t]if)ug]i  lie  may  he  uncon- 
scious of  tlie  sejiarate  eleuients.  The 
task  of  phonics  is  one  of  attaching 
these  sounds  in  sj)eech  to  j^rinted  sym- 
bols. 

The  ehnii nation  t>f  poor  readers, 
reading  faikires,  or  nonreaders  usually 
requires  only  the  ini])rovenient  in  the 
eflfectiveness  of  phonics  instruction. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  study  of  read- 
ing failures,  we  pursued  the  question, 
"\Vhat  is  wrong  with  the  child?" 
This  ajij^roach  brought  elaborate  psy- 
chological inquiry:  tests  of  eye-hand 
dominance,  motor  tests,  visual  and  au- 
ditory {perception  tests,  neurological 
theories,  psychiatric  concern,  sociologi- 
cal studies.  W'e  fuul  this  approach  re- 
peated in  the  current  reincarnation  of 
"dyslexia.^'    Thrre  is  usually  nothing 


wrong  with  tlie  child:  what  he  needs  is 
precisely  adjusted  and  highl)  moti- 
vated lessons  which  establish  re  1  at  ion - 
sh!])s  between  sounds  in  sj^eech  and 
words  in  print.  Clur  ])resent  crude 
knowledge  of  phonics  is  adequate  to 
overcome  diflficulties  in  individual  tu- 
toring where  con.stant  adjustments 
may  he  made  to  the  child's  learnmg 
needs,  hut  the  elimination  of  failures  in 
classroom  teaching  recjuires  better 
services  than  our  current  phonics  pro- 
grams otYer  We  still  have  too  many 
unanswered  (fue.stious  about  jihonics 

If  there  are  any  lingering  doubts 
about  the  value  of  j)honics  in  beginning 
reading,  the  Rond-Dykstra  report  (J) 
should  dispel  them.  In  this  analysis  of 
the  national  study  ot  first  grade  read- 
ing, it  is  noted  that  the  reading  ap- 
proaches which  stressed  phonics  had 
the  highest  yields.  The  diflterences 
among  the  j^rograms  were  not  great, 
but  the  general  order  seems  to  be  the 
following:  basal  readers  plus  sujiple- 
mentary  j^honics.  linguistic  approaches, 
the  initial  teaching  alpha])et,  language 
experience  approaches,  and  basal  read- 
ers without  extra  phonics  service. 
The  only  individuali/ed  reading  pro- 
gram was  that  of  Sj)encer  (15)  who 
j)rovided  a  foundation  of  intensive 
phonics.  All  programs  pro\i(kd  jihon- 
ics  instruction  :  even  the  language  ex- 
perience programs  included  systematic 
j)hoiiics  instruction. 

.•\])]jarently  we  need  r.  definition  of 
phonics.  We  lind  some  authors  of 
reading  af)j>roaches  which  stress  phon- 
ics denying  that  they  use  a  phonics  ap- 
proach. College  students  of  the  cur- 
rfut  generation  often  believe  that  they 
had  no  phonics  in  their  reading  j)ro- 
grams.  The  basic  definition  of  phonics 
might  well  be  "attaching  sj)eech  sounds 
to  printed  words."  If  one  is  learning 
to  read  by  any  method,  he  is  learning 
phonics;  if  be  has  learned  to  read,  he 
has  learned  phonics.  It  is  the  only 
way  a  jphonetically-'based  reading  sys- 
tem can  be  learned.  Even  the 
"look  say"  approaches  match  speech 
elements  to  printed  words,  althouj;h 
both  pupils  and  teachers  may  be  un- 
aware of  the  fact.  All  approaches  to 
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reading  are  jilionic  ajijiroarlics,  just  as 
all  are  "lingni.stic"  ai)proaclies :  ])lion- 
ics  and  languaj^e  arc  hasic  elements  in 
beginning  reading.  Tlie  learning  of 
])lionics  begins  witli  s])eech  and  contin- 
ues as  long  as  a  person  reads ;  ad- 
vanced language  scbolars  con*  taut ly 
add  to  tlieir  jibonics  learnmgs 

Tlie  cbdd's  phonic^  pro:4rani  begins 
witb  learning  to  sjieak.  Wben  be 
learns  to  say  "nianmKi/'  *'(laddy/*  and 
*'bve-bye."  be  bas  started  bis  ])bonic.s 
program.  He  lias  mastered  tbe  trick 
of  producing  tbe  pbonenies  /m/,  /d/. 
and  /I)/  plus  the  vowels.  As  other 
pb(»nemes  are  added  and  uMirds  come 
cltarlv.  tbe  phonetic  background  for 
reading  is  being  estabbsbed.  but  often 
unconsciously.  A  cluld  may  develop  a 
wide  s])e'iking  vocai)ulary  with  clear 
enunciation  and  still  be  unaware  of  tbe 
pbonenies  in  bis  speecb.  just  as  most 
adults  are  unconscious  of  tbe  lip- 
tongue-teeth-breatb  gymnastics  in  their 
s]>eecb.  Until  the  pbonenies  in  s])eecli 
are  brouglit  to  the  cbild's  attention,  be 
will  not  learn  to  read  :  be  bas  no  pbo- 
nenies to  attacli  to  grapliemes.  About 
one  durd  of  cliildren  entering  first 
grade  need  special  training  to  bring  the 
sounds  in  sjioken  words  to  tbeir  atten- 
tion (12  f.  Tliis  lack  of  ability  to 
ideiitifv  ])lionenies  in  sjKiken  words  is 
the  major  cause  of  reading  failures 
Tliere  is  notbing  wrong  witb  the  cliild  ; 
all  be  needs  is  iiel])  ni  becoming  aware 
of  tbe  sound  elements  in  bis  spoken 
Wf)rds.  The  need  is  easy  to  discover : 
simply  ask  tbe  cliild  to  give  tbe  first 
sound  in  luotwy  or  n}a(jlc  and  tbe  last 
sound  in  steam  or  drum  and  then  test 
for  otiier  consonant  pbonenies  in  a 
similar  manner.  Oddly  enougli.  some 
of  our  linguists  seem  unaware  of  this 
difficulty:  some  e\eii  deny  tbe  need  for 
"ear  trniiiiiig.*' 

Tbe  cbild's  prescliO()l  plioiiics  also 
consists  of  familiarity  witb  letter 
names  The  average  Aiiierican  cliild 
comes  to  first  grade  knowing  tbe 
names  of  twenty-one  capital  and  fifteen 
lower-case  letters  (12),  but  some  chil- 
dren know  no  letter  names.  Despite 
tbe  continuing  evidence  of  tbe  relation- 
ship of  letter  name  knowledge  to  learn- 


ing to  read,  sniiie  ])eo])le       no  tie  be- 
tween letter  names  and  ])lioiiicN     In  a 
recent  textbook,  one  of  our  top  schol- 
ars acknowledges  tbe  relationslii])  of 
letter  names  to  success  in  reading  but 
adds  tliis  footnote.  "Vet  undoubtedly 
letter  names  is  a  symjitom  radier 
tlian  a   cause   of   reading  succes>.*' 
A])])areiitly  we  need  a  rationale  and 
e\i(lence  for  letter  names  as  a  ])art  of 
piKHiics.    The  rationale  is  easy,  and  we 
liave  some  beginning  evidence  of  tbe 
relationsbi]!       All    consonant  letter 
names,  except  //.  (/.  7k\  and  v.  contain 
tbeir   jilioiienies   ])lus   an  extraneous 
vowel  and.  of  conr.ii-.  the  names  of 
vowels  are  tbeir  *'long  >(Kuid."    In  tbe 
names  of  die  '*loiig-r'*  letters — b.  r.  d. 
(J.  p.  t,  V.  z — tbe  jilioneiiie  jirecedes  tbe 
vowel  in  tbe  name;  to  say  tliese  letters, 
tbe  cluld  uses  exactly  tbe  same  sjieecli 
mecbanisms  as  in  giving  tlie  **sonii<ls/* 
Tbe  names  of  die  'Miort-r"  letters—/. 
/.  m.       s.  X — lia\e  a  similar  \alue. 
witli  tbe  phoneme  following  tbe  vowel 
in  tbe  name.    Tbe  names  of  r.  k.  and  ; 
also   contain    their    pbonenies  Tbe 
clo^e  association   between   name  and 
sound  in  twentx-two  of  tbe  twent\-si\ 
letters  surely  should  lielji  plvnucs ;  it 
does.    Wylie  (16)   sliows  tliat  wben 
tbe  letter  name  is  known,  tbe  sound  is 
easier  to  learn     1  le  finds  tliat  tbe 
names  of  h.  </,  Tr,  and  y  also  lielped  it* 
learning  sounds,  altliougli  to  a  lesser 
extent:  die  name  iiia\   indicate  liigh 
familiarity  widi  letter  form,  making 
tbe  sound  easier  to  attacli.  Someone 
who   imt.s    tbe   adsaiitage   of  letter 
names  in  ph(niic>  will  surely  ask  Con- 
gress to  rename  h.  </.  ti*.  and  y:  jH-r- 
lia])s  hay,  hwcr,  way.  and  yuli  might 
do:  and  at  die  same  time  tliey  iiiiglit 
change  tbe  names  of  c  and  //  to  kcc  and 
f/(/y.  to  take  advantage  of  tbeir  more 
fretjuent  bard  sounds! 

The  ability  to  identify  pbonenies  in 
words  and  to  recognize  letter  names  rep- 
resents a  prereading  plioiiics  achieve- 
ment wliicli  can  be  inventoried  at 
scliool  entrance.  Tbe  vahie  of  tliis 
early  plioiiics  learning  in  predicting 
reading  success  is  shown  in  die  Boiid- 
Dykstra  (3)  report:  "The  best  sitigle 
predictor  of  first  grade  reading  success 
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among  the  prenieasiires  used  in  this 
study  was  the  Murpliy-Dnrrell  Letter 
Names  Test.  Likewise,  ii  ^-yur  of  tlie 
six  treatment  groups,  the  Miirjiliy- 
Durrcll  Plionemes  Test  ranked  as  the 
second  best  predictor  of  readmg 
achie\ enient/'  (It  is  evident  lierc  tlia*^ 
modesty  has  been  set  aside  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  supporting  evidence!) 
Wliat  is  measured  by  tliese  tests  is 
early  phonics  acliievenient.  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  phonics  foundations 
for  beginning  reading  and  for  more 
advanced  phonics.  Successful  **lo<^)k- 
say  *  jnipils  always  have  this  phonics 
background :  all  of  the  children  who 
learn  to  read  before  coming  to  school 
are  quite  proficient  in  phoneme  per- 
cej)tion  and  letter  name  knowledge : 
they  can  even  "spell  by  ear."  It  is  this 
phfMiics  background  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  child  to  master  the  **fifty 
to  seventy-five  sight  words  before 
phonics  in.struction*'  whirl,  some  people 
insist  upon.  The  phonics  actually  comes 
before  the  sight  words;  without  this 
prereading  phonics,  sight  words  are 
very  difficult  to  acquire  Of  course 
there  is  no  need  to  quarrel  about 
"words  first"  or  '*phonics  first*' ;  plion- 
ics  comes  first,  but  lx>th  i)rereading 
phonics  and  more  advanced  phonics 
mav  be  taught  through  techniques 
using  whole  words  so  that  sight  vocab- 
ulary and  ])h(»nics  may  be  learned  at 
the  same  time 

Prj)blems  and  controversies  abound 
in  the  teaching  of  phonics.  Vowels 
seem  to  invite  the  hottest  conflict-^;  the 
.amonnt  of  the  heat  indicates  the  depth 
of  our  ignorance  about  bow  vowels 
should  be  taught  The  UiidependabiL 
itv  of  S]>elling  vowel  phonemes  is.  of 
Cf)urse.  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
Horn's  (^)  finding  that  "the  short  i 
somid  is  S]ielled  at  least  fifteen  vays/' 
is  confirmed  by  Hanna  (8)  ,  re- 
])orted  twenty-two  different  s  .  -^js 
of  short  /.  The  ho|)e  that  vowc,  ruies 
will  solve  the  problem  seems  to  fade 
with  (ach.  new  study:  Clymer  (5)  and 
now  Railey  (2)  find  the  two- vow  el 
rule,  **the  first  .says  its  name,  the  sec- 
ond is  usually  silent/'  to  be  more  often 
wrong  than  right.    They  find  that  oth- 


ers among  our  traditional  rules  lack 
desirable  de|)endability.  Hanna's  team 
(8)  derived  111  vowel  rules  and  92 
consonant  rules  to  assist  their  com- 
puter to  spell ;  even  wi^^h  these  203 
rules  the  comf)uter  spelled  only  one 
half  of  the  17.000  words  correctl\  ! 
Shumway's  finding  ( 14)  that  fifth 
grade  chddren  could  sn^^'^  correctly  in 
September  more  than  half  of  the  sj)ell- 
ing  words  for  the  year  is  rather  com- 
forting :  one  wonders  w  hat  rules  were 
built  into  their  computers.  .-Xnd  it  is 
reassuring  to  contem])late  McKee's 
demonstration  (10)  that  one  can  get 
on  quite  well  in  readmg  when  dashes 
are  substituted  for  vowels. 

In  addition  to  rules,  many  other  so- 
lutions have  been  ])roj)osed  and  flevel- 
oped  to  meet  the  \ariefl  spellings  of 
vowels.  Diacritical  marks  to  distin- 
guish different  vowel  souncK  in  begui- 
ning  reading  was  found  by  Fry  (7)  to 
be  (Hie  of  his  less  effective  a])])roaches 
Different  colors  of  ])rint  to  indicate 
different  vowel  sounds  is  another  a])- 
proach.  Some  linguists  establish  the 
more  de])endable  short  \  ow  els  in 
threedetter  words  before  moving  to 
other  vowel  sounds,  (ieorge  Bernard 
.•>liaw  suggested  simplified  s])elling.  a 
])ro])osal  which  is  constantly  revived 
Dewey  (6)  ])resents  scliolarl  •  supj)ort 
for  sini])lified  s])elliiig.  discussing,  and 
illustrating  both  ends  of  the  jirohleiii : 
difficultie  in  jnitting  sounds  into  jjriiit 
and  in  obtaining  sounds  from  ])riiit. 
The  initial  teaching  al])habet  is  a  modi- 
fication of  sinij)lified  spelling,  sug- 
gested as  an  a]>]iroacli  to  stabilize  the 
phoneme-grapheme  relationshij)  for 
early  stages  of  reading.  All  of  tlie.se 
apj)roaches  are  successful  in  teaching 
reading,  but  none  more  than  another 
nor  more  than  phonics  in  standard 
spellings  and  print.  There  is  the  ]XT- 
sisteiit  (juestion  of  why  so  many  chil- 
dren acquire  suj>erior  abilities  in  read- 
ing and  s])elling  desj)ite  the  vowel  vari- 
ations. What  perce]itual  abilities, 
what  insights,  do  such  children  acquire 
which  eliminate  most  of  the  trouble? 
Can  we  identify  these  and  teach  them 
to  others  ? 

Our  studies  indicate  that  the  phono- 
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gram  is  tlic  tinit  most  cliildreii  deiHMul 
ii])on  in  iccognizing  words  in  begin- 
ning reading.  Tlie  i)li<)nograni  stabi- 
lizes tlie  vowel  quite  dci)cndably;  in 
one-svllablc  words,  the  consonants 
w-bicli  follow  tlie  \owel  set  tlie  vowel 
Mihie.  In  the  ancient  ca-t  versus  c-at 
controversy,  our  evidence  favors  c-at. 
In  studying  tlie  abilities  of  fir^t  grade 
cliildreii  to  read  uiitaiiiiliar  words. 
Canliaiii  (4)  found  tliat  even  those 
children  who  were  taught  a  ca-t  a])- 
proach  could  get  fi  >in  ra/>  to  map  eas- 
ier than  from  mau  to  map.  Oi  course 
this  is  a  featherweight  ])roblcni .  there 
are  fewer  than  150  three-letter  words 
with  medial  short  vowels  in  the  child's 
s])cakiiig  vocabulary.  Yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  at  says  at,  but  ca-  say> 
different  things  in  came,  call.  car.  care, 
catch  Fii  most  of  the  225  j^lioiiogranis 
from  which  stem  three  or  more  pri- 
mary grade  words,  the  vowel  is  s^ahle. 
relati\  ely  few  change  vowel  souiuds 
with  initial  consonants,  such  as  the 
-ant  phonogram  shifting  the  vowel  in 
H'ant.  Oi  course,  the  same  sound  clus- 
ter may  be  sj^elled  different  ways :  for 
eNaiiij^le.  the  air  sound  is  s])elled  many 
wa\s.  the  most  frLTpient  being  -car, 
-arc.  and  -air.  However,  Santeusaiiio 
(IS)  found  that  children  have  little 
difficulty  with  this  ])robleni  in  reading: 
Sj^elling  ])re.seiits  more  difficulties 
The  utility  of  the  phonogram  as  a  rec- 
ognition unit  is  further  suj^jwrted  by 
Wylie's  finding  (16  )  that  children  can 
identity  wli(Oe  ])lionograms  easier  than 
they  can  identif)  die  vowels  within  the 
])lionograni.  If  die  ])lionograni  which 
includes  the  vowel  is  known,  why 
bother  with  die  sei)arate  sound  of  the 
vowel  ? 

W'vlie  also  pro\ided  some  light  on 
the  question  of  teaching  long  vowels 
fir.st  or  short  vowels  first  In  his  test 
of  recognition  of  140  i)h()n<igraius  by 
fir.st  grade  children  in  May,  the  long 
vowel  i)lioiiograiiis  and  the  short  vowel 
])hoiiograiiis  were  almost  ecfually  easily 
mastered.  The  same  finding  was 
shown  for  l(Mig  vowel  phonograms 
formed  by  silent  c  and  diose  formed  by 
vowel  digrai)lis.  The  only  significant 
differences  in  case  of  learning  was  in 


frequency  of  ai)i)earance  of  jiliono- 
graiiis  in  words  Phonograms  which 
were  common  to  many  words  were 
more  readil\  learned  than  those  from 
which  few  words  stemmed.  If  stabil- 
ity in  vowel  sounds  is  desired  in  begin- 
ning reading,  the  selection  of  winch  to 
l)reseiit  first  seems  to  be  one  of  fre- 
quency of  ai)pearaiice  in  words; 
wlietlier  tlie\  are  long  or  short  makes 
little  difference. 

We  lia\e  thus  far  ignored  the  conso- 
nant problems;  i)erliaps  we  sIkmiUI 
continue  to  do  so.  That  they  i)reseiit 
difficulties  of  phonemes  beimr  repre- 
sented by  different  letters,  silent  let- 
ters, doubled  letters.  (»r  letters  repre- 
senting different  sounds  is  anijily 
shown  by  Haniia's  need  (8)  for  ninety- 
two  consonant  rules  for  his  computer. 

There  are  odier  more  intriguing 
Concerns  in  phonics.  Sf»iiie  of  which 
may  be  trivial  but  odiers  significant. 
The  order  of  teaching  letters.  *'stick 
letters  before  circle  letters  or  stick- 
and-circle  letters."  is  trivial  :  cliihlren*s 
knowledge  of  letter  names  hears  no  re- 
lationship to  form  (J6).  Which  c<iii- 
sonant  jilioiieiiies  t<i  teach  first  is  alsfi  a 
trivial  question  ;  die  child  must  know 
them  all  within  a  short  period,  and 
the  difficulty  of  learning  one  seems  lit- 
tle different  from  learning  another. 
\'owels  first  or  consonants  first  also  i> 
of  little  concern  .  both  must  be  I'^arned 
and  in  a  ])linii(>graiii  or  who'e-word 
]>!ioiiics  a])])roacli.  diey  are  presented 
together.  Regardless  of  the  i)ro- 
granied  order,  each  child  has  his  <iwii 
uni(jue  order  of  learning,  so  the  pro- 
gram seldom  fits  any  iiidi\idual 
Where  does  writing  come  into  tlie 
phonics  i)rograin?  Is  it  an  earlier  or 
later  leariiing?  Child  develoiiiiient 
studies  find  diat  the  desire  to  write 
conies  b\  die  fourth  year,  long  before 
the  desire  to  read.  i)lioiiics  i)rograiiis 
jXKssibly  should  include  writing  very 
early. 

Of  greater  imjiort  are  the  questions 
concerning  mediods  of  teaching  i)bon- 
ics.  First,  as  for  the  matter  of  keeping 
lueaning  foremost  in  words  used  in 
phonics  instruction,  shall  we  stress 
meaning  or  eliminate  it?     Shall  we 
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] Wiw  idi"  *' automat k"  rt'sjunist'  to  ])ho- 
lU'iiu'-^ra]  >!uMiU'  t  u  ^"  iL:n(  ►rnii^  w  nr<l 
incaniiiL,'^.  ocn  Kailnn.u  ik 'iiv^Mist' 
lalilcs  ^  <  >r  si), ill  all  phniiics  iiistnu*- 
tmn  ])(' (loiu-  witliin  iiu  aniiii;!'nl  w^rfN. 
with  tiicaiimt,^  l)i'iii<:  inaiiita!iU'(l  1)\  \ari- 
(His  t\|)(-s  of  context  chirs'"  My  ])r('f- 
(MdK'r  is  for  tlu'  lattrr.  altlioiii^li  wc 
\vA\v  no  clear  CM'dcncc  to  sn|)])<'>rt  the 
<.lioice  ^hall  phonic  elements  he  tan.^ht 
separau'h  or  al\\a\s  witl^'.n  words 
which  are  sci  n  h\  the  child'"  \i^am. 
iin  jirifiri'iice  is  tor  w liole-w'< ird  plwui- 
icv,  liut  w  e  lack  conclusn  c  v\  ulnice 
Word  clement  jiractit'e  should  Ik-  niorr 
than  die  stiuh  ^^\  ihe  aiiatom\  of 
uuMitiiiuless  s\!)ih(ils  It  loses  the  ad- 
\ init.iut'"  the  ditVerential  U'arnin,^ 
Imteiitial  pro\ided  h\  the  whoU'-worcl 
ai)iiroac]i  which  allows  the  child  to 
pick  np  the  plmnu'^iam  and  the  si<;ht 
word  as  well  as  ilie  consonatit  heiiv^^ 
tanulit  That  tins  dilYereiitial  learniiii; 
])oteiitiaI  Is  important  i^  ^liown  h\  \r- 
Ivin  (/i  and  \hirph\  (//)  who  [omul 
that  children  acquired  ph(inot^M"aiiis  m- 
cidiiilalK  and  a  lariat  si^ht  \ocahiilary 
as  w  <  11  w  hrii  w  hnh  -  w  .  ird  a])]  yr*  h.es 
wcie  ns<'d  111  a  jfliunics  program 

*shall  we  rtijiiire  chddien  to  "sound 
nut"  w(jrds'-'  <  )r  shall  we  ciuouta'^e  a 
w oi  i]  recognition  t(  elinHiiu',  hasi  <1 
npiii)  u  sp(  .iiso  t'>  lari^er  wnril  ele- 
ments^"  'I  his  qni  siinn  rrscaK  a  rather 
pii>fniiiid  prf»Meni  ahout  the  \alne  n*' 
]>])nn]C^  i^  Its  clnef  \alin  m  "imk'ck 
in*;"  new  wokK  nr  is  \\  t'oimd  in  tiHMe 
ac(  lit  a!<'  I K'rce]  itioii  < -^v^]]\  w  oi  <K  ' 
W  e  are  all  aware  that  ] »honiCs  iv  a 
crude  tool  ti  m  "iiiiloi'kini:"  w  <  >rds  it 
will  unlock  w  ord^  in  < iiie'^  ^peakini; 
\niahnlar\  if  a  cnntext  cine  w  prr«- 
\id{d,  hnt  Ml  new  w «irds  one  ('an  luwer 
he  sine  of  \ow('l  \aliies.  \ariahl(  CiMi- 
sonants,  ni  acc{  nt  This  hiinu'^  u])  the 
d« ml )t fill  merit  of  ]  ih« 'iiics  pra»  t lec 
whicli  asks  ilu  child  to  mark  the  \oW' 
(Is  and  accents  ni  word^  li  he  can't 
1  ead  tin*  \\ ords.  iu-  can't  he  stti c  < A 
\owelsand  accents,  if  lu-  cm  la  ad  tlx' 
word,  he  docsii'i  need  to  "unlock"  it  ' 
I'ossihK  the  tinlockinj^  asju-ct  is  o\  ei - 
rated  and  we  im.uht  do  jtist  as  well 
without  sfnjn(hii,u-o\it  words,  If  somid- 
iiii;  is  done,  the  \tint  of  the  svlkalile 
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or  the  ph<ino<^rain  nr  e\rn  rottt  w<>rd 
s(H  nis  m<n  e  promisin;^ 

I'liere  arc  <]<  »/eiis  of  <  rthci  nn 
aiis\\rre<l  <piestnins  ahoiit  phomcs,  hut 
one  is  ]Mraiiioimt  the  ahiht \  of  th<' 
teai  her  present mij  the  phoiiit^N  pro- 
.uram  In  tlu  natmnal  st\id\  of  lli  st 
t,M\a(k'  readnii;  the  i>roject  directors 
wh<t  re]M»rted  <hfTer(aicev  ;mi<in^  class- 
roonis  found  that  the  dilferuius  \\er<' 
i^r'-att'r  aiiumi^^  teacheis  nsni'^  the  same 
appri Kiches  than  the  <htter(  nces  he- 
tw  eeii  approaclu  s  I-'mi  ('xami^le,  ]'r\ 
(7  I  found  that  the  achu-  "inents  in  the 
low  ('st  classi  ooni  <  if  I  en  w  as  less  than 
lialf  of  tliat  in  tlu-  InLilu  st  clasvioom. 
e\  en  w  hen  pupil s  w  vrc  (m  pial  <  ni 
prt'iiieasma-s  ^fn^]lll\  ill)  fomid  that 
the  low  ('st  teacher  in  one  appirach  <le- 
li\  ered  an  acliu'\  eiiieut  Ik'Iow  jM  imer 
le\el  at  tlu-  end  of  the  \(ar,  while  the 
ti  t]i  teat'lu  r  prodiice(|  an  arhuw  eniciit 
ahdse  i4rad<'  tlna-e.  \(t  tlu  two  class- 
monis  w  (-re  made  np  fr<»m  randomi/t'd 
i^mnps  111  tin-  s.mu-  hiiil<|iii<^.  with  e\- 
actl\  tlie  sauu-  scnu-s  and  (listrihutum^ 
on  ])rei Ilea su res  lU-foi  r  w  att  rihute 
the  lesnlts  tn  teacher  jpeisonalit\  ^^aIts. 
It  IS  w(ll  to  ohset\e  the  dllTert-liCes  in 
learnmi:  act  i\  itH's  in  the  ('las si  ooiii 
The  ehiei  diltert  iice  seems  to  he  ni 
e('on< '11  n  nt  dassn loiu  leai  tiiiii:  tune 
The  teacher  who  pro<hices  low  pn]  il 
ru'Com])]ishuu'iits  seems  to  lia\e  a  ,i;eii- 
lUs  inv  wastniL:  learumi;  tmie  her  ])U- 
pils  ar<-  alw  a\  s  "w  aitim^  tni  ns."  waitiut^ 
unt  il  <  ►thers  rn"e  r(  ad\ .  w  aitiie^  w  liile 
the  proiileiii  of  mIU'  plipil  is  heiu«4  vct- 
tied,  waitiui:  lor  mat(tials,  waitmi: 
w  liile  inilk-mone\  is  hemi;  C( i\U\  ted. 
waitm;^  e\  en  in  a  line  o!  jjupils  in  lioiit 
r)t  the  toih't  The  teaclier  who  pm- 
duces  h!«;h  1  111  pi  I  achie\  einenl  Melds 
a\oM|s  all  tills  waiting  she  uses  e\eiy- 
piipil  resjpouse  technnjues  m  nmch 
jilionu's  lustriictuui.  she  ka  eps  all  jMt- 
]>ils  hus\  wnli  se|f-(hrect1n^^  *^elf- 
coiiectini;  lessnns .  sju-  uses  piijiil 
t(ains  fnr  main  t\p<'s  of  acinitus,  tu 
\  1  ►Ix es  intit nal  aid  in  lean.iU^LT  'n- 
^t.mtK  .  her  juipils  k(  ep  at  woik  while 
mdk-mone\  is  tolleet^d.  ke<'p  at  woik 
whale  otlur  pupils  tjo  tn  the  tmlet  '  In 
addition,  the  hij^di  \  leld  teach(  t  adui'^ts 
the  instnictinii  to  ditterm^^  lexeU  and 
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learning;  rates;  pupils  wlio  come  witli 
iiia(]e(juate  prereadiiiR  piionics  get 
earlv  liel])  in  letter  names  and  phoneme 
identification,  while  sncli  instruction  is 
omitted  for  those  wlio  don't  need  it 
There  are  many  other  differences  in 
the  economy  of  th.e  use  of  classroom 
learning'  time,  hut  these  will  illustrate 
some  differences  in  jiractice.  A  care- 
ful study  would  iirol)a])ly  show  that 
there  is  more  learning'  opportunity 
])ro\  ided  in  a  sinj^de  hour  in  sonie 
classrooms  than  there  is  in  a  week  in 
other  classrofniis  Of  course  there  are 
desirahle  ])ersonaiity  (pialities  as  well 
as  undesirahle  tnies  atiKnig  teachers, 
we  all  jirefer  attractive  jileasant  teach- 
ers to  frowsy  ones  with  nasty  disjiosi- 
tioii"- .  hut  pupil  acliie\ements  are  more 
likely  to  var\  with  what  the  teacher 
(hn's  ill  Using  learning  time  than  with 
her  ])ersoiialit\ 

The  teacher  \ariahle  will  contiiine  to 
he  the  most  significant  factor  in  ])lion- 
ics  learning  until  our  instrtictional 
materials  are  inijiroved.  Some  jjhonics 
j)rogranis  depend  almost  entirely  uj^oii 
teacher-lniilt  materials,  offering  only 
sanijile  lessons  and  general  advice. 
Some  offer  liit-or-miss  lessons,  unre- 
lated to  differences  in  jihonics  back- 
grounds brought  to  first  grade  or  to 
the  amounts  of  practice  recpiired  for 
niasterv.  Many  ])rograiiis  have  low 
eC(Hioinv  technujues  huilt  in  when  ev- 
ery-]ni])il-response  tccliiii(|nes  and 
self-directing,  self-correcting  lessons 
might  well  have  been  included.  Few 
])rograms  take  ad\atitage  of  the  mutual 
aid  in  learning  ])ro\ided  b\  i)u]nl 
teams  Ivveii  the  most  carefull\  struc- 
tured ]irograms  offer  the  sanu-  ser\ice 
for  all  childreiu  ignoring  individual 
differences,  l^acb  must  make  choices 
among  the  unanswered  questions  ahotit 
j)honic^,  ]iroviding  a  plausible  rationale 
rather  than  evidence  for  the  choice. 

We  need  many  innovations  in  ])hon- 
ics  programs,  but  with  the  inno\ations 
we  have  the  re^])onsibility  to  evaluate. 
Xo  Current  phonics  program  warrants 
uncritical  school-wide  ado])tion.  All 
offer  plausible  ac'vantages,  evidences  of 
higher  achievements  as  coiii])ared  to 
undefined   alternative   j urograms,  and 


testimonials  from  satisfied  and  de- 
lighted u>ers.  W  e  need  well-designed 
studies  to  evri'iiate  phonics  pro- 
grams— studies  which  use  many  ap- 
jiroaclies  in  direct  comparisons,  which 
utilize  more  ]irecise  measures  of 
phonics  growth  and  transfer,  and 
wliich  control  niaii\  essential  \ariables. 
Many  of  the  unaii>wered  (piestioiis  will 
re(|Uire  the  i)recisioii  of  inventories  of 
small  elements  of  growth  Clearly 
there  are  rich  op])ortiinities  for  re- 
search studies,  botli  large  and  small,  in 
the  area  of  phonics 

While  searching  for  more  ])erfect 
])lioiiic>  ])rograms.  we  should  not  fad 
to  recognize  that  we  have  done  well 
with  current  ones.  .Ml  newly- 
standardized  j)riniary  reading  tests 
show*  that  children  at  the  end  of  first 
grade  now  acliie\e  nearlv  as  well  as 
did  children  at  ih^  end  of  second  grade 
fifteen  years  ago.  If  we  can  make  this 
progress  with  our  imperfect  ]ihonics 
programs,  we  can  make  still  higher 
gains  as  (uir  knowledge  and  services 
inil)rove. 
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Five  Decades  of 
Remedial  Reading 

Alhkrt  T.  Harris 
The  City  Univcr.sity  of  New  York 

THE  YEAR  1063  marked  the  close  of  the 
first  fifty  years  of  American  interest  in 
remedial  reading.  When  I  was  invited 
to  choose  a  topic,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  an  historical  overview  of  the 
50-year  period  niij^ht  he  appropriate 
As  I  read  a^am  some  of  the  contrihn- 
tions  that  were  written  over  30  years 
ajLjo,  I  rediscovered  many  an  idea  that 
had  heen  new  and  exciting  when  I 
had  first  encoinitered  it.  I  developed  a 
new  respect  for  the  pioneers  and  a 
con\iction  that  much  of  our  present 
thinkinj;  lias  roots  that  go  far  hack.  It 
hegan  to  appear  that  each  of  the  five 
decades  had  its  own  distinctive  charac- 
teristics. 

Since  this  paper  is  an  attempt  to 
provide   an   historical   overview  and 


perspective,  the  five  decades  wdl  he 
discussed  in  se([uence.  For  each 
ten-year  period,  major  trends  will  he 
noted  and  the  particular  developments 
that  seem  to  me  n^ost  noteworthy  will 
be  hrietly  described  ()h\iously.  the 
selection  of  what  to  include  from  a 
vast  and  nearl\  overwhelming  litera- 
ture is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion : 
and  while  I  ha\e  tried  to  he  objective, 
m\  <iwn  beliefs  and  uiterests  necessar- 
ily have  mflueuced  mv  choices  and 
what  I  shall  say  about  them 

The  ihsi  detade  191  r>  to 

The  idea  that  s(uiie  children  ha\  e 
special  difficult)  in  learning  tn  read 
and  can  be  diagnosed  and  given  special 
teaching  seems  t(^  ba\e  sprung  into 
prominence  in  \merican  education  al- 
most full  grown  The  first  journal  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  appeared  in 
In'  H*22  there  already  were  two  books 
and  a  bod\  of  periodical  literature  on 
the  subject 

Concern  with  reacling  disability  vlid 
not  originate  <>n  this  continent.  \ 
case  study  written  in  18%  hy  a  British 
physician.  W  Prmgle  Mnrgan.  is  gen- 
erally thought  to  be  the  first  writing  on 
the  subject  (41).  Morgan  used  the 
term  "congenital  word-blindness"  to 
describe  a  fourteen-year-old  bov  who 
had  not  learned  to  read  although  he 
seemed  intelligent  in  other  respects. 
Hut  for  the  iie\t  twenty  years  interest 
was  confined  almost  entirely  to  a  few 
European  medical  practitKMiers  and 
divl  not  cros.s  the  Atlantic. 

The  first  American  paper  on  reme- 
dial reading  was  probably  one  written 
by  Willis  Ulil  and  published  in  the  1:1- 
cnicntary  School  Journal  u\  1916 
{5^h.  \  h\  gave  silent  and  oral  read- 
ing tests  to  all  pupils  in  grades  three  to 
eight  of  an  elementary  school,  listed 
ten  kinds  of  faults,  and  suggested 
remedial  procedures.  Within  the  next 
four  years  diagnostic  procedures,  case 
studies,  and  school  survey  results  were 
published  bv  such  people  as  Augusta 
Rronner  (5),  Charles  Judd  (31),  W. 
S.  Gray  (25),  Clarence  T.  Grav  {34), 
and  Laura  Zirbes  {62).  By  1921 
\\^illiani  S.  Gray  authored  a  book  of 
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ease  studies  (26).  and  in  1922  Clar- 
ence T  Gray  attempted  to  cover  the 
field  in  a  hook  entitled  Deficiencies  m 
Readhui  Ability.  Their  piagnosis  and 
Remedies  {2h. 

The  first  American  jniper  ni  the  Ku- 
n^jiean  mode  \\a^  hy  Clara  Schniitt 
and  app'jared  in  1QI8  (50).  She  used 
the  terms  "developmental  alexia"  and 
"cnn^rfiutal  word-hlindness''  and  advo- 
cated a  systematic  phonic  method  of 
remedial  instruction  She  introduced 
one  new  sound  at  a  time  in  a  contmued 
story  n.  which  hells  ran^  {/).  doj^js 
barked  ( r ).  cows  mooed  (in),  etc. 

At  the  same  time  Grace  Fernahl. 
who  had  worked  under  Dr  Shepherd 
Ivory  I'Vanz  in  the  retraininj^  of  sol- 
diers with  head  wounds,  wa.s  develop- 
ing^ the  kinesthetic  method  for  teaching 
nonreaders  Her  first  paper,  puhlished 
in  1921.  was  widelv  read  and  influen- 
tial (hS), 

The  first  decade  drew  to  a  close 
with  the  publication  of  the  Report  of 
the  Xational  Committee  on  Readint^  in 
1925 --the  famous  24th  Yearbook  of 
the  Xational  Sciciety  tor  the  Stufly  of 
l-'dncation  (16).  In  this  hij^hly  in- 
fluential volume  there  was  a  chapter 
entitled  "Diapiosi.s  and  Remedial 
Work.*'  That  chapter  consi.sted 
mainly  of  a  table  with  three  parallel 
colunms:  evidences  of  defxcicncw  diag- 
nosis and  remedial  suggestions  The 
table  occupied  ten  pages  and  contained 
su^(^^e^tiolls  that  are  still  worth  read- 
ing ^ 

There  is  an  interesting  contrast  in 
the  basic  apjiroacb  if  the  early  medical 
and  educational  w  ritcrs  on  readinj^ 
problems,  one  which  T  believe  contin- 
ues to  this  day  The  physicians  were 
concerned  primarily  with  differential 
diagnosis  and  only  secondarily  with 
remedial  help.  The  educators  wjre 
concerned  mainly  with  developing  tests 
to  niea.surc  reading  skills  and  with 
practical  teaching  techniques.  Tliey 
were  interested  in  diagnosis — especially 
the  kind  of  diagnosis  diat  tries  to  es- 
tablish causation — to  a  far  lesser  de- 
gree This  difference  is  still  (|uite 
evident  in  the  1960*s. 


The  second  decade: 

The  later  1920's  saw  the  de\elop- 
nient  of  many  new  ideas.  Most  im- 
portant, probably,  wa^  the  development 
of  batteries  of  tests  for  use  in  diagnos- 
ing reading  difficulties  First  to  ap- 
pear were  the  Gates  Neadiu<f  Duuino- 
sis  Tests  in  1927  (21).  Monroe's 
Diagnostic  Reading  Jlxammation  was 
pulihshed  in  I928*f.?9).  and  the  Dur- 
rell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty  v.'as 
first  copyrighted  ni  \9^^.  These  three 
batteries  are  still  used  widely  in  read- 
ing clinics,  two  of  them  in  revised  edi- 
tions 

.Among  the  research  studies  of  the 
decade,  perliajis  the  most  valuable  was 
Monroe's  Children  Hlio  Cannot  Read 
{3iS)^  This  book  summari/ed  pre\  i- 
oiis  research,  reported  on  a  detailed 
stiid\  of  liuiidreds  of  severe  reading 
di:^ability  cases,  and  described  in  detail 
a  teaching  nictli<id  emphasizing  phon- 
ics with  a  good  deal  of  kiiu-stlietic 
reinforcement  It  ranks,  in  my  opin- 
inii.  among  the  best  researches  on 
reading  disabilit)  Other  important 
research  contributions  were  made  by 
Gates  and  bis  doctoral  students,  one  of 
whom  was  (ai\  L  Riond.  TlK>e  stud- 
ies systematically  studied  visual,  audi- 
tory, readiness,  and  lateral  dominance 
factors  ni  relation  to  reading  problems 

Samuel  T.  Orton.  a  neurokigist. 
published  his  first  jiaper  on  reading 
problems  in  192.^  (43).  The  develop- 
ment of  his  ideas  has  recently  been 
siiniiiiarized  usefully  by  Mrs.  Orton 
(42),  who  was  instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  ( )rton  S()ciet\  in  his  memory. 
Orton's  theoretical  formulation  is 
ba'-ed  on  ri\alry  between  two  cerebral 
hemispheres,  neither  of  which  has  es- 
tablished a  clear  (lominance  over  the 
other:  as  dominance  shifts,  the  child 
shows  a  fluctuating  reversal  tendency. 
Orton's  followers  have  generally  fa- 
vored a  synthetic  phonic  or  sounditig- 
bleiidiiig  method  of  teaching. 

.At  about  the  same  time.  Walter  F. 
Dearborn  of  Harvard  was  reporting  a 
high  incidence  of  mixed  dominance 
and  left-bandedness  in  cases  of  reading 
disability  (11,  He  ex])lained  their 
reversals  in  terms  of  conflicting  motor 
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tendencies,  a  tlieory  tliat  wa^  for  many 
years  the  niani  alternative  to  Orton\ 
ideaij.  Dearborn  also  studied  aniseiko- 
nia, a  conditi(»n  ni  wliicli  tlie  two  eyes 
lonn  iniaj^es  of  unequal  si7e,  and  found 
tliat  children  with  this  condition  were 
handicapped  in  reading  (12)  My  own 
first  iniroductiou  to  reading  ])rob- 
leins  came  about  throujj^li  I)earlK)rn  s 
assistant  who  in  1929  let  me  take  all  of 
the  tests  they  were  using  and  ex- 
plained their  lesearch  methodology  tf» 
me 

Hy  the  early  1930's  there  was 
enough  puhhsherl  on  rea(Hng  j^rohlenis 
to  make  sunmiaries  very  useful. 
Integrati\e  summaries  of  research  on 
remedial  reading  were  ]>ublished  hv 
Miles  A.  Tinker  in  the  1930's  (56, 
57). 

Still  another  feature  of  the  second 
decade  was  the  founding  of  the  first 
reading  clinics  Among  the  earliest 
were  those  founded  at  BostfMi  I'niver- 
sit\  by  Durrell  aiid  at  Shaker  Heights. 
Ohio,  hy  l^etts. 

Aside  from  Monroe's  monograph, 
referred  to  earlier,  the  most  influential 
hook  an  remedial  rcafling  of  the  second 
decade  was  (dates'  The  Jmprovemcni 
of  P.cadmij.  iirst  pulilislied  in  1927  and 
re\i>ed  in  19*15  (22).  Although  Gates 
concentrated  mainly  on  his  own  tests 
and  teaching  materials,  his  was  the 
best  textbook  on  remedial  reading  for 
mail)  \ears 

The  third  decade:  lO.SG  1915 

The  period  from  1935  to  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  II  was  marked  by 
a  continued  out]>ut  of  new  b(M)ks. 
P'irst  to  a])|>ear  were  Hetts*  Prevention 
and  Correction  of  Reading  Difficulties 
(2)  and  the  first  book  on  remedial 
reading  in  secondaf}'  schools,  by 
McCallister  (35),  both  of  which  were 
published  in  \936.  The  next  year 
came  Remedial  Reading  by  Monroe 
and  Backus  (40),  and  Prediction  and 
Prnrntion  of  Reading  Difficulties  by 
Stanger  and  Donohue,  two  followers  of 
Orton  (54).  In  1938  Luella  Cole's 
rite  Improvement  of  Reading  called 
for  nndtilevel  boxed  materials  for  indi- 
vidualized practice  and  predicted  the 


coming  of  reading  labnrat(»ries  which 
arrived  commercially  about  20  vears 
later  (9).  Russell/ Karj),  and  Kelly 
issued  a  com])endiuni  of  useful  readi  .g 
exercises  aiul  games  m  the  same  \ear 
(49).  In  1940  two  textbooks  ap- 
])eared,  Iloi\:  to  Increase  Reading 
ANIity  by  Harris  {2S)  and  Durrell's 
Improvement  of  Basic  Reading  Alnli- 
ties  {16)  During  die  early'  1940\s, 
the  \ears  of  W'nrld  War  II.  the  only 
other  nn])ortant  new  book  was  Ker- 
nald's  <lefinitive  descri])tion  of  her  kin- 
esthetic method  ( 77) 

The  mid-  and  late-KWs  also  saw 
the  de\elo]>inent  of  the  first  large-scale 
remedial  ]>rograin  in  a  jnihlic  school 
sNstcm  The  ])resence  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  unemployed  college  graduates 
led  to  some  hold  ventures  in  findmg 
useful  things  for  them  t(»  do  while  re- 
ceiving federal  aid  I'nder  the  su|>er- 
vision  of  some  oi  Gates'  assistants,  the 
Federal  Writer's  Project  prejvired  a 
series  of  <S0  pnutice  booklets  for  use  in 
remedial  reading  Several  hundred 
peo])le  with  no  j^reviou.s  teaching  ex- 
])erience  were  put  through  a  short 
training  ])rogram  and  then  were  as- 
signed  to  teach  small  grou]^s  of  re- 
tarded readers  in  tlie  public  schools  of 
New  ^'ork  C  ity.  Mo'^t  of  my  earliest 
students  in  remedial  reading  courses 
wvxQ  invohecl  as  teachers  or  su])ervi- 
sors  in  that  remedial  jirogram.  which 
lasted  for  several  years  until  our  entry 
into  World  War  11  caused  the  ])ro- 
gram  to  be  discontinued. 

The  accelerating  ])ace  of  research 
and  writing  (»n  all  asjiects  of  reading 
instniction  during  the  1930's  ])roduced 
an  ap])reciative  welcome  for  Traxler's 
Ten  Years  of  Research  in  Reading, 
which  a])])eared  in  1941  (58).  This 
summary  and  annotatefl  bibliography 
listed  nnd  briefly  suminari;?ed  more 
dian  100  articles  on  remedial  reading 
and  IfS  articles  on  diagnosis  and  in- 
cluded in  addition  references  on  many 
other  to])ics.  Traxler  was  encouraged 
to  prel)are  three  later  volumes  of  the 
same  kind,  each  coven ng  a  period  of 
several  years  (58).  These  have  been 
extremely  valuable  to  scholars  and  re- 
search workers  in  reading. 
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Durinj,^  this  decade  the  mental  h> - 
^K'uc  movement  discn.cred  readinj^ 
(lisahility .  and  case  studies,  theoretical 
disciis'^ions.  and  research  reports 
lK'j^;an  to  appear  ni  Mich  journals  as 
Menial  ll\(jicm\  American  Juunial  oj 
Orihopsyehiatry.  and  the  International 
Journal  of  Fsychoanalysis  Blanch- 
ard's  rase  studies  <>f  children  with 
readinj^  prohlems  of  apparently  emo- 
tional orij^ni  attractetl  wide  atten- 
tion {3}.  In  1^)41.  (iates  estiinatecl 
that  ain<»nj^  chddren  with  marked  read- 
in|^  disahilities  alrfuit  75  percent  sh{»w 
persnnalitN  maladjustment  and  that  m 
onlv  ahout  25  jKTeent  is  the  emotional 
difticulty  a  contrihutin^  cause  of  the 
reading  fadure  He  was  widely  quoted 
in  educational  circles  (23).  Child 
guidance  s|^cialists.  however,  regarded 
liis  figures  as  marked  underestimates. 
While  in  educational  situations  reme- 
dial teaehinjj  was  the  preferred  treat- 
ment, child  j^uidance  clinics  often  gave 
pri.Jiity  to  psychotIiera]>y  for  cliild  and 
])arent. 

This  decade  also  saw  tlie  develoj)- 
nient  of  what  may  he  called  the  ma- 
ciiine  ap])roaeh  to  reiuetlial  reading 
For  diagnosis,  the  major  development 
was  the  production  of  a  commercially 
inanufactiired  eye-movement  camera 
called  the  O  ph  thai  m-O -Graph,  de- 
signed hy  Marl  A.  Taylor;  pre^'iousl\ 
such  cameras  had  to  he  indi\  idiially 
designed  and  custom  htiiit.  '!'a\lnr's 
V>?i7  hook  provi,!ed  new  mformation 
on  the  use  of  e\e-movcineiit  photog- 
raphv  in  diagnosis  (55) 

<  )n  the  remedial  side,  there  w<'re 
three  mam  machine  develojnneiits. 
One  was  the  first  reading  pacer,  de- 
signed h\  (iiiy  T.  Ruswell  (d).  It 
contained  a  motor-driven  shutter  that 
would  come  down  over  a  page  of  print 
at  a  rate  that  could  he  controlled,  \ 
second  was  the  first  set  of  motion  pic- 
ttire  tilnis  for  reading  practice  at  con- 
trolled speeds*  fleveloped  at  Harvard 
for  use  with  college  students.  A  third 
was  h'.arl  Taylor's  Mctron'O-Scopc 
{55),  This  was  a  large  and  cuml)er- 
some  device  which  had  tliree  shutters 
and  cotild  expose  a  line  of  print  one 
third  at  a  time  at  a  controlled  rate. 


.\ll  of  tiiese  appeared  hetweeii 
and   1940.     Impro\  ed  devices  to  ac- 
complish the  same  purjuises  are  cur- 
rently in  wide  use.  particularly  in  c<f]- 
lege  and  adult  reading  programs 

In  l^HO  I  summarized  the  results  of 
the  research  then  a\  ailaMe  on  the 
etTectiveiiess  of  improving  -eading  by 
attempting  to  train  e\e  movements  nr 
h\  controlling  the  ex|w»sure  of  reading 
material,  as  follows :  *'  l^xj)erimental 
evidence  indicates  that  motivated  prac- 
tice produces  as  much  impro\ement  in 
rate  of  reading  as  programs  of  e\e- 
movement  training  (lo.  while  it  has  a 
somewhat  more  fa\«>rahlc  effect  on 
comprehen>ion  Another  j>oint  of 
practical  imiKjrtance  is  the  fact  that 
motivated  practice  requires  no  special 
material  while  eye-nio\  enient  drills  re- 
<juire  the  use  of  specially  prepared 
material  or  ex  pe  n  s  i  v  e  apparatus 
There  is  no  reason  for  the  teacher  who 
relie>  on  motivated  practice  to  feel  that 
his  metluKl  is  inferior  to  the  loniial 
methods  of  training  e\e  movements  or 
the  Use  of  <  m])lex  machines  to  ]>ace 
the  reatler"  (28).  Now.  27  years 
later,  I  have  found  no  reason  to  change 
that  (jpinion. 

.Xmerica's  entry  into  World  War  Tl 
caused  a  depletn»n  of  the  graduate 
sch(Jols:  and  during  the  wi'.r  and  for  a 
couple  of  years  after  it.  little  that  was 
new  aiK)ut  remedial  reading  appearefl 
in  print 

The  fourth  decade:  l<n<i-nr,r) 

Of  the  research  studies  that  a]>- 
peared  during  the  ten  years  that  ioV 
lowed  World  War  II.  the  one  that  had 
the  greatest  inHuence  in  America  was 
Helen  Rohinson's  Why  Pupils  I'lvljn 
Readnttj.  ])uhlished  in  1 947  (47 ), 
The  first  part  of  the  h(»ok  contained  a 
srholarl)  review  of  the  literature  on 
the  causation  of  reading*  disability. 
Tiie  rest  of  it  was  a  detailed  report  of 
the  intensive  study  of  22  c.  -  .  by  a 
staff  representing  ten  differeni  profes- 
sional specialties.  Robinson  stressed 
the  absence  of  any  one  cau^^al  factor 
j)resent  in  all  cases.  In  these  children 
many  anomalies  were  present  that 
were  not  considered  to  have  causal  im- 
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portaiice  '  t  the  reading  pn>l)leiii.  as 
well  as  many  that  were.  For  example, 
while  73  percent  of  the  cases  had  vis- 
ual problems,  the  visual  problem  wa^ 
considered  caitsaljy  si^Miificant  in  only 
50  ])ercent.  Social,  visual,  and  emo- 
tional problems  apoeared  most  fre- 
quently Inappropriate  teachinj^  meth- 
ods, neurological  difficulties.  and 
speech  or  functior.il  auditory  difficul- 
ties seemed  less  frc()uently  to  he  cau- 
sal. Kndocrine  disturlmices.  general 
physical  difficulties,  and  insufficient 
audit(^ry  acuity  appeared  to  he  least 
im]>ortaiU.  Robinson's  book  prf)vided 
strong  sui)|K>rt  for  a  ])hiralistic  view  of 
the  causation  of  reading  disabilities. 

The  major  luirctpean  research  study 
of  the  decade  was  Hallgren's  mfiun- 
gra])h  on  the  inheritance  of  specific  dys- 
lexia, v'liich  was  pid)lished  in  1950 
(27).  ILillgren's  study  of  79  clinic 
cases  and  43  other  "word  blind"  cases 
included  family  histories  He  reported 
some  evidence  of  reading  disability 
among  the  parents  or  siblings  in  all  but 
13  cases  and  concluded  that  a  ])riniary 
reading  disalnlity  is  inherited  as  a  uni- 
tarv  Nlendelian  dominant  characteris- 
tic He  also  accejUe'i  the  idea  that 
there  are  other  reading  disabil  ties 
caused  by  such  factors  as  emotional 
disorders  or  envirmimental  conditions 

Hallgren's  monograph  is  widel\ 
cited  bv  recent  v  riters  on  dyslexia. 
s\ich  as  Hermann  in  Denmark  (30), 
and  L ritchley  in  England  (10).  as 
j)r()\iding  evidence  of  a  special  kind  ot 
**p'^*'<*  reading  disability.  1  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  M.  D.  \'ernon. 
who  commented.  "What  seems  much 
more  plausible  is  that  there  is  a  con- 
genital disposition  in  certain  cases  to- 
wards the  occurrence  of  certain  related 
defects:  reading  disability,  speech  de- 
fects or  infantile  speech,  motor  incoor- 
dination: left-handedness  or  ambidex- 
trality"  (61). 

In  the  textbook  field.  1947  saw  the 
])ul)lication  of  Kottmeyer's  HandhooL 
of  Remedial  Readinj/  (33),  as  well  as 
revised  editions  by  ('jates  and  Harris. 

This  decade  saw  the  birth  of  the  two 
organizations  which  later  merged  to 
become  the  International  Reading  As- 


sociation The  National  .\ssociation 
for  Remedial  Teaching,  known  as 
X.\KT  was  started  in  Xew  bjigland 
b\  a  group  among  whom  F.lva  E. 
Knight  was  ])roiiiiiient  and  shortly  at- 
tracted to  its  board  of  directors  many 
of  the  leading  audiorities  on  reading 
problems  The  International  Council 
for  the  Improvement  of  Reading  In- 
struction fIC.IRI.)  was  started 
around  1947  by  graduate  students  at 
Tein])le  I'niversity.  luillowing  the 
naming  of  its  publication  as  The  Nead- 
imj  Teaeher  in  V\s|  niid  its  issuance  as 
a  ])rinted  maga/inc  in  1^52.  I  C  l-I\  I 
grew  .steadilv  F>\  V^54  the  majoritv 
of  the  people  on  the  bdard  of  (»iie  of 
these  (irgani/atioiis  were  also  on  the 
board  of  the  other,  and  the  desirability 
of  a  meiger  was  evident.  The  last  day 
of  their  inde])endeiit  sistence  was 
December  31.  1055.  a  fitting  close  to 
the  decade. 

The  Orton  Society  was  also  founded 
during  this  decade  and  issued  its  first 
bulletin  in  1*^^ 

The  preference  nf  many  ps\c]ua- 
trists  and  clinical  psyclK>logists  for  em- 
phasis on  emotional  causation  and 
treatment  of  reading  ])robleiiis  b\  ps\- 
chotliera])\  continued  strongly  through 
these  ten  years  One  of  the  most  in- 
fluential pa])ers  was  b\  (lerald  Pear- 
son, a  highly  regarded  ])sychoanal\ st. 
and  described  several  kinds  of  person- 
alit)  deviatnMis  diat  could  produce 
reading  disability  as  a  s\  mptoni  (44), 
I  cai.  recall  being  a  member  of  a  s\m- 
posium  on  ego  problems  in  reading  dif- 
ficulties at  the  annual  coinention  of  the 
American  Ortho])s\  chiatric  \ssocia- 
tion  in  ^^53 :  I  described  remedial 
reading  as  a  form  of  non-interpretive, 
ego- strengthening  psychotherapy 
Xumerous  thes(*s  were  done  about  that 
time  in  which  personabtv  tests  were 
given  to  a  reading  disalnlity  group  and 
a  grou])  of  normal  readers.  Nearly  all 
of  those  studies  found  a  wide  range  of 
scores  in  both  groups  and  no  signifi- 
cant hlTerences  in  grouj)  averages. 
Hy  the  end  of  the  decade  the  suspicion 
was  growing  that  the  ])sycholng\  of 
])ers()nalit>  was  not  providing  the  key 
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to  the  niKlcrstandinj^  of  reading  disa- 
bility 

This  decade  from  1946  to  1955  was 
also  marked  hy  a  general  expansion  of 
interest  in  remedial  reading,  an  expan- 
sion which  was  shown  in  manv  ways 
Scores  of  colleges  and  uni\ersities  or- 
ganized rr  Hng  clmics,  and  many 
started  grad  itc  training  ])rogranis  for 
reading  sjx'cialists  The  nnmhe  of 
remedial  teachers  in  pnhlic  schf)ol  sys- 
tems continued  to  grow.  Renu  dial 
reading  programs  hegan  to  spread  •!])- 
ward  from  elementarv  schools  to  the 
secondary  schools  Cfnnniercial  or- 
ganizations offering  everytliing  from 
tutoring  the  nonreader  to  sj^eed  read- 
ing for  executives  s])rang  np  in  the 
larger  cities. 

With  a  grc  ng  market,  materials 
written  s])ecifically  for  use  in  remedial 
readmg  hegan  to  appear,  and  several 
writers  compiled  lists  of  hooks  that 
combined  a  mature  interest  level  with 
low  difficulty 

.\s  this  decade  ended,  in  1955.  a  new 
theorv  burst  upon  the  ])nl)lic  *  children 
were  failing  to  learn  to  read  ju.st  he- 
cause  they  weren't  being  taught  phon- 
ics Rudolf  Flesch's  ITh  '  Johnny 
Cant  Read  (19)  became  a  best  seller, 
and  jniblic  and  parental  criticism  of  the 
schools  (juickly  intensified.  1  .ooking 
back,  it  is  easy  to  see  both  diat  the  ar- 
gument was  a  gross  oversimplification. 
])Ut  across  with  blatant  use  of  propa- 
ganda techniques,  and  that  it  had  a 
partial  basis  in  fact.  The  merger  re- 
sulting in  the  birth  of  IRA  came  just 
when  ])ublic  interest  in  reading  was 
reaching  a  i)eak  of  intensity.  So 
closed  a  most  interesting  decade. 

The  fifth  de(adc:  1936-196.^) 

The  year  1956  o])ened  the  fifth  dec- 
ade on  a  level  of  high  emotional  ten- 
sion. Reading  specialists  were  busy 
showing  that  disabilities  existed  in 
countries  where  the  graplieme- 
])lioneme  reiauoiiship  was  regular  and 
l)honic  instruction  was  the  rule  and  in- 
forming the  public  about  all  die  factors 
that  may  help  to  produce  a  reading  dif- 
ficulty other  than  niediod  of  teaching. 
Flesch  had,  however,  done  remedial 


reading  a  great  service-  he  had  con- 
vinced hundreds  of  thousands  of  par- 
ents that  when  johnny  had  trouble 
with  reading,  he  was  not  necessarily 
stupid  :  and  this  viewpomt  led  to  public 
pressure  both  for  improved  develo])- 
nieiital  reading  ])n>granis  and  for  more 
diagnostic  and  remedial  facilities. 

On  January  1,  1956.  IK.\  officially 
came  into  existence;  and  its  plienoine- 
nal  gniwtli  since  then  has  been  a 
source  of  continuing  ama/enient  to  me, 
as  well  as  of  satisfaction.  Before  and 
shortly  after  the  merger  some  remedial 
specialists  expressed  fears  that  their 
interests  would  be  neglected  in  the  new 
organization  By  now,  I  hope,  such 
fears  are  things  of  the  past. 

New  hooks  continued  to  a])])ear. 
Xew  textbooks  included  one  bv  Bond 
and  Tinker  in  1957  {4)  lud  one  by 
Roswell  and  Xatcliez  in  \^(A  {4S). 
Revised  editions  were  hroughi  out  bv 
Harris  in  1^56  and  1961  an<l  Kott- 
nieyer  in  1959.  The  1%2  University 
of  Chicago  Reading  Conference  was 
devoted  to  iiiideracliie\ enieiit  in  rea<I- 
irg  {60)  Scholarly  contributions  in- 
cluded X  ernoii's  re\iew  of  the  litera- 
ture on  backwardness  in  reading  i^l), 
Malniquist's  study  of  reading  disability 
in  the  first  grade  (36  ),  the  books  by 
Hermann  and  Critcliley  mentioned 
previoiisiv.  and  a  useful  collection  of 
]>apers  edited  by  Money  (37).  .\1- 
t hough  ])apers  on  diagnostic  and  reme- 
dial readmg  continued  to  apjiear  in 
scores  of  educational,  ])sycliological, 
and  medical  journals,  the  various  IRA 
puhlicalioub  became  increasingly  help- 
ful Annual  reviews  of  reading  research 
by  Helen  M.  Robinson  for  IRA*  and 
Theodore  Harris  for  the  Journal  oj 
liducaiion  Research  continued  the  pi- 
oneer efforts  of  Gray  and  liel]>ed  to 
keep  reading  specialists  in  toucli  with 
new  develo])iiients. 

The  major  shift  in  theory  was  away 
from  ])sycho(lynainics  and  toward  re- 
newed eni])liasi.s  on  ])liysiological,  neu- 
rological, and  constitiitK)iial  factors. 
In  1956  Rahinovitch  first  jnihlishcd  his 
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(listnu-tion  l)ct\\een  priniarv  R'adiii^ 
disabilities,  which  he  considered  to  be 
tlie  result  of  constitutional  (lc\iatioiis 
ill  neurological  functioning,  and  .sec- 
oiidar\  reachnj;  riisal)ihties  whicli  nia\ 
hv  induced  1) y  a  variety  of  en- 
vironinent.il  factor^  (45).  The  next 
year  Lauretta  Bender  attributed  se\ere 
reachnj^  (Hsability  to  a  niaturational 
lafj,  a  delayed  (IevcIo])nieiit  of  certain 
])rain  centers  (1 ).  Rabinovitch  and 
Bender  were  b<»tb  jisydiiatrists  witli 
excellent  rcjiutaticns  and  their  ])a])ers 
were  influential.  P)Otli  avoided  the 
traj)  of  attri])iitin<(  deficiencies  in 
))erce]itual  or  motor  skills  necessarily 
to  lirain  damage,  a  dia*(nosis  niatk  all 
t  )u  often  on  fliins\  evidence 

In  1959  a  brave  effoit  was  made  to 
ex])lain  all  readini;  disabilities  with  a 
sini^le  theor\  Smith  and  Carri^an, 
after  an  intensive  stud\  of  about  40 
cases,  concluded  that  all  of  the  \aried 
syiiijttoms  could  be  ex])lai.ied  b\  a  lack 
of  balance  between  two  ehemieals  ct»n- 
trollin^  the  transmissit)n  of  nerve  iiii- 
])ulses  in  the  biaiii  (52),  The  theory 
was  impressive;  the  evidence, 
unfortun.itely,  was  le'^s  than  con- 
vincini^ 

\notl.er  uncoiuentional  a])))ioacb 
was  that  of  I )elacato,  who've  back- 
IL^rouiid  was  ni  work  with  brain- 
damaged children.  Delacato  attributed 
readin^^  disability  to  an  arrest  of  neu- 
rolotrical  development  (14),  Some 
children  were  thouj^bt  to  be  arrested  at 
a  level  of  one  of  the  lower  brain  ren- 
ters, their  treatment  mijuht  start  with 
])rartire  in  cree)^iucj,  crawling,  and 
slee])in^^  ni  a  jireferred  jiosinon.  Fo» 
other  children  the  problem  was 
thoiij^ht  to  be  failure  to  establish 
unilateral  dominance,  and  uncomen- 
tional  measures  to  enforce  unilateral 
dominance  were  used,  inckidiiig  such 
])ractices  as  forbiddiiifj  the  child  to 
listen  to  music.  Delacato's  theories 
have  been  widely  discussed,  but  most 
sjiecialists  on  reading'  disability  remain 
skeptical. 

At  IRA  pre-conference  institiucs  ef- 
forts were  made  by  Harris  in  1%1 
and  dellirsch' in  1962  (13)  to 
clarify  the  nature  of  the  percejHual 


difficulties  in  readinj^  cases.  Both 
str'^ssed  the  Gestalt  asjiects  of  ]XTce]»- 
tion,  particularly  w  ith  regard  to 
jiart-wbole  relationsbijis  and  failures  in 
intefjration  of  one  exjierience  with 
another 

K\])ernnentation  with  dru^s  as  an 
adjunct  to  remedial  treatment  was 
started  but  did  not  j^e^t  .\er\  far 
Smith  and  CarriiLjan  were  encouraj^ed 
by  their  results  w  ith  a  few  cases . 
Stai^er,  on  the  other  baiul,  obtained 
ne^ati\e  results  [53)  Ojiisiderinj; 
the  \ariety  of  dru^^s  now  used  in 
])s\chiatric  settini^s.  this  area  of  read- 
iiiii  research  has  barely  been  started 

Xew  trends  in  diaj^nio.st^ic  testing 
included  ^rowins^  skcjitieism  about 
intelli,tience  tests,  a  new  and  warmly 
j^reeted  test  based  on  ])s\ choliir^uistic 
]>rinci])les.  an<l  cctiisiderable  attention 
tf^  testin^^  of  ])t  rce])t  ual  abilities. 
While  reailnii^  clinics  continued  to  rel\ 
on  the  Stanford-I'inet  and  Weclisler 
intelli^^ence  scales  wiiich  are  in- 
dividually adininisteretl,  tliere  was 
^rowiiijLj  leco^nition  that  ^rou])  tests  of 
mental  abilit\  are  not  very  satisfactory 
with  retarded  readers.  The  Tllin<»is 
Test  of  Bs\ cholini^anstic  Abilities  mea- 
sured nine  as]»ects  of  visual,  auditory, 
and  motor  functioning  relevant  to  lan- 
^^'uai^e  develojiment  and  was  welcomed 
in  many  readiiii^  clinics  (32 )  The 
Frosti^  nevelo]»mental  Test  of  X'isual 
Perce])tiou  attem])ted  to  j;ro\i(le  mea- 
sures of  five  asi»ects  of  \isual  jxTcep- 
tion  '  e\e-lian(l  coordination,  fiJLjiire- 
j^Tounrl,  form  Constancy,  ]K»sition  in 
sjiace,  and  s]»atial  relations  (20). 
.\uditor\  ])erce])tion  te.sts  were  found 
Useful,  and  fa\orable  validity  data  were 
re]>orted  fr>r  the  W^ejiman  .\uditor\ 
Discrimination  Test  d^),  and  an 
auditor\  blending  test  de\isod  bv  Ros- 
well  and  Chall  (7) 

The  oiit]K)urinif  of  ik-w  irleas  about 
how  the  teaching  of  be^inninJL;  readini^ 
can  be  inijiroved  that  has  taken  ])lace 
since  19^)0  has  had  its  counterj^art  in 
remedial  teaching.  /Xdvocates  of 
perce])tual  training  — i.t.a.,  words  in 
color,  materials  based  on  linguistic 
])riiici])les,  programed  materials,  ])ro- 
^^ramed  tutoriiiff,  talking  typcwnters. 
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and  s])ccilic  ])hniiic  sustniis — have  all 
been  claiiionnt;  U^r  atteiition.  Most  of 
these  approaclies  are  sul!  ton  new  to  be 
))ro])erIv  exabiatetl,  atu!  we  will  ba\e  to 
wait  a  few  years  for  tbe  dust  to  settle. 

Tlie  H>60's  have  also  seen  an  nut- 
but  St  of  interest  in  tbe  nias.si\e  readmj^ 
retardation  anionj^  disadvantaj^ed  cliil- 
dren.  particularly  tbosc  bekni<;ini;  to 
niinoritv  j^nuips  So  far.  most  of  tbi.s 
attention  bas  been  focused  on  improv- 
ing tbe  developmental  rea(linj(  pro- 
j^ram.  ]<ro\i(lini;  prescliool  enricbment. 
and  working;  witli  tbe  school  dro|X>nt 
and  adult  illiterate.  We  need  to  take  a 
careful  look  at  tbe  clnld  wbo  is  botb 
clisad\antaj^e(l  and  a  case  of  special 
disabilit\ . 

Kenietlial  readinji^  bei^an  durinjr  this 
decade  to  be  acc<  pted  as  a  field  of  spe- 
cial ediicatioti,  retjuiriti*^  special  1> 
trained  teachers  and  deservinj^ 
finaticial  su])porl.  Tbe  first  state  cer- 
tification of  remedial  teachers  was 
bej^uii.  altboujjb  most  states  still  do  not 
certify  remedial  teachers  as  such. 

I1i'*  climax  of  tbe  flecade.  liowe\er. 
canu  with  the  passing  of  the  new  ed- 
uratiM,!  acts  of  1965.  Tl*.e  Elenieiitar\ 
a!u1  Secoiular\  ICducation  .\ct  ])ro- 
\i(led  bniidreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  new  proj^rains  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  disadvanta^ec^.  Much  of  this 
money  under  Title  1  and  Title  TIT  has 
jToiic  into  an  almost  infinite  varietv  of 
remedial  readinj'  projects  and  pro- 
grams. One  of  uic  immediate  results 
was  that  tbe  previ(mslv  inadequate 
suj)pl\  of  trained  reading  specialists 
was  totally  insufficient  to  meet  tbe  de- 
mand, and  hundreds  of  untrained  or 
insufficiently  trained  people  have  had 
to  fill  a  i;reat  man\  of  tbe  new  |>o- 
siticnis.  How  senonsK  this  condition 
nia\  hav.-  affected  the  tpiality  of  the 
new  prog.anis  is  still  a  matter  of 
guesswork. 

In  1065.  als(j.  federal  recognition  of 
the  critical  need  for  reading  personnel 
was  .shown  by  tlu»  nchlition  of  readmg 
to  the  fields  of  stn<ly  in  which  special 
training  institutes  C(»uld  he  su])]7orted 
tnider  the  Xational  Defense  luhication 
Act.  The  December  1%5  issue  of  Thi' 
Rcadlna   Teacher  listed   67  NDKA 


iiistituti-s  in  readmg  to  be  hehl  m  1066, 
This  institute  ])rogram.  which  is 
continuing,  holds  pronnse  of  lessening 
somewhat  the  critical  shortage  of 
t  ainetl  readmg  s])ecialists 

Thus,  tbe  fifth  decade  closed  witli 
recognition  b\  tbe  public  and  h\  the 
government  tliat  remedial  reading  is  a 
necessary  s]Kcial  service  and  that  it 
should  he  stalled  with  ]>roperly  trained 
teachers, 

We  ha\e  taken  a  hirds-e\e-\ iew  of 
five  decades  Tbe  year  1916  marked 
the  first  publication  on  reading  difik'iil- 
ties  in  .\iiierica :  1965  ended  with 
federal  su])])ort  for  a  \ast  ])rograin  of 
new  diagnostic  and  remedial  services 
and  with  sujiport  also  for  tbe  tramini,^ 
of  needed  personnel  in  this  field.  We 
have  come  far  in  these  50  \ears 

.\s  tbe  50  years  came  to  a  close, 
however,  much  remained  o]K*n  and  un- 
solved, and  still  is.  We  still  do  not 
have  definitions  of  readmg  disahilitx 
and  remedial  reading  which  everxone 
is  willing  to  accept.  Contro\ersy  con- 
tinues over  the  caiuaticni  of  readini; 
failure  Man\  \arieties  of  remedial 
treatment  are  in  use.  Some  Unig  es- 
tablishe<l.  others  \ery  new  While 
reading  clinics  an<l  remedial  jirograms 
ba\e  proliferatecl.  there  i.s  no  st-t  of 
.standanls  as  to  bow  they  slumkl  be 
organized,  bow  they  should  o|H-rate.  or 
how  they  >hould  he  staffed.  Research 
is  lagging  far  behind  innovation,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  tbe  ]jn»grani  with 
the  best  press  agent  U)  the  most  at- 
tentifju  Tbe  many  professions 
interested  in  rea<hng  prcibleins  are  just 
beginning  to  pay  attention  to  one 
another's  fiinlings  an<l  (jpinioiis. 

There  is,  then,  a  great  deal  still  to  be  • 
accomplished.  The  work  of  predict- 
ing, preventing.  diagnosing.  and 
correcting  reading  failure  bas  been 
well  starte<l  Hut  final  answers  are  a 
hope  for  tbe  future  rather  than  a  pres- 
ent realit\.  Much  remains  to  he  done. 
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T(Mnornnv's 
Reading  Insirutiion: 
Paradox  and  Promise 

Xn..\  P>AN*ToN  Smith 
( jlaNslidn)  State  ColU  gc 

Tins  i.s  AN  A(;r.  of  explosions.  There 
is  a  kiiov\kvlge  explosion,  a  trans- 
portation explosion,  a  coniinimication 
explosion,  a  chemical  expl<  ^ion,  a 
psycholojrical  explosion,  a  medical  ex- 
plosion, and  an  e<lticational  explosion, 
of  which  reading  iti^tritction  is  one 
part.  While  trvinj:;  to  adjust  oitrselves 
to  these  explo.sions.  other  explosi<Mis 
will  hnrst  forth — all  new  and  exciting'. 

Paradoxes  nMially  accompany  ex- 
plosions. 
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In  fliscnssiiij;  'Tomorrow's  Rt-adiii^ 
Itistnictioii :  Paradox  aiul  Promise."  T 
plan  to  jioint  out  some  of  tlie  ])araflox- 
es  of  the  future  and  to  attemjn  to 
evaluate  tlieir  ])romises  and  dangers  in 
read  mi;. 

In  order  to  consider  paradoxes  of 
tomorrf^w.  we  riust  first  \isiiali/e  the 
world  of  tomorrow  Tlie  "tomorrow" 
tliat  T  lia\e  in  mmd  is  the  year  1M85. 
Clnldren  horn  in  the  present  year  of 
l%7  will  he  eighteen  years  old  in  10S5 
and  receivinj;  their  h\^h  school  diplo- 
mas in  fune  of  that  vear.  These  are 
the  children  that  wc  shall  be  teachini; 
in  the  \ears  ahead.  In  what  kiiul  of  a 
world  will  they  he  Ii\inj;?  What  kind 
of  readiiij?  instruction  must  we  provi<lc 
if  these  vouni;  j>eople  are  to  cotie  with 
chanj^es  that  are  racinj;  hy  in 
supersonic  s]>eed''  Surely  it  will  he 
paradf)xical  to  what  we  are  doiiij?  now. 

First.  let  us  discuss  the  kind  of 
world  111  which  these  children  will  he 
educated  and  then  the  kind  of  reading; 
that  we  shrJl  need  to  provide. 

The  wot  Id  of  tomoirow 

Transportation  and  communtcaiinn 
Travel  of  all  kinds  will  have  uiv 
derj^one  striking;  chanj^e  hy  1985. 
Nfan  will  luit  only  have  landed  on  the 
moon  hut  he  will  have  cstahlisi  ed 
!>ases  there.  Because  of  mati's  ardctit 
craving  to  ex]ilore  new  worlds,  pcr- 
ha]>s  astronauts  will  have  landed  on 
Mars.  Surelv  this  visitation  will  ha]>- 
]ien  hefore  the  end  of  this  century,  and 
perhai)s  other  i)lanets  will  have  heen 
reached,  also. 

.Atomic  powered  i]ilanes  will  flash 
throuc^hjthe  air  with  supersonic  speeds, 
takiiif;  us  any  place  in  the  world  in 
fantastically  short  times.  Huj^e  car- 
rier*; many  times  liis[j?er  than  the  hij;- 
gest  plane  at  precent  will  carry  larj^e 
groups  ()f  j)eo])le  to  conventions  or  on 
excursions  to  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Helicopters  will  l)e  c<»nimonly 
owned  .ind  used  in  carrying  j)enj)le  to 
and  from  work.  Tn  cities  the  co])ters 
m.iy  land  on  rooftops. 

Luxury  trains  will  travel  trom  coast 
to  coast  in  a  few  hours.  Some  trains 
now  under  experimentation  travel  150 


miles  ])er  hour.  T'ndouhtedly  these 
s]>eeds  will  he  greatlv  increased  hv 
1985. 

.\ut(jmohi!es  will  he  streamlined, 
self-driving,  and  so  hea\ily  ecjuipped 
witli  safety  de\ices  controlled  hy  the 
government  that  it  will  he  ]iracticall\ 
impossihle  for  a  jierson  to  get  himself 
killed  in  an  accident  on  the  highwav 
Hecause  of  air  ]»ollution  the  electric  car 
may  come  hack.  A  I-'ord  Motor 
official  says  that  there  will  he  aut(»mat- 
ed  tracks  hetween  major  cities.  A 
com])Uter  will  gunle  the  car  to  the 
right  track  and  take  over  its  sjxrd  at 
7?  miles  ])er  hour  while  the  dri\er 
plavs  cards,  dictates  letters,  or  eats  a 
lunch  taken  from  the  car\  refrigerator. 

Telephones  will  he  equipped  with 
]ihotngra]>hic  devices,  and  we  will  he 
ahle  to  reach  a  ]>erson  In  dialing  any 
]ilace  in  the  world  Piusiness  con- 
ferences hv  video  ])hone  will  take  ])lace 
commonly.  Men  in  the  conference 
will  see  and  hear  fnie  another  while  sit- 
ting in  their  resjjective  offices  all  o\er 
the  countr\ . 

1'alkiiig  typewriters  will  take  dic- 
tation, changing  sj)okeii  words  to 
printed  synilxils :  and  comj)Uters  will 
take  care  of  hookkee])iiig  and  record- 
ing in  husiiiess  offices  Storage  of  in- 
formation w  ill  midergo  ])lieiionienal 
change  I\veii  now  the  National  (  ash 
Kegister  GHn]iaii\  has  ])erfected  the 
art  of  micro] )liologra]ih^'  to  a  point  it  is 
ahle  to  store  on  a  single  4x6  inch  film 
the  entire  contents  of  the  Eucyclopac- 
dm  Hritannkii 

Satellites  will  flash  educational  ])ro- 
grams.  entertainment,  and  ])ro])agaiida 
into  far  distant  homes  which  now  have 
little  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
.Satellites  equijiped  with  strong  phys- 
ical sensors  will  he  ahle  also  to  survey 
farms  to  detect  disease^i  in  crops. 
T]ie\  mav  also  he  used  to  locate 
sources  of  minerals,  drought  areas,  and 
f<»rest  fires 

Chemical  and  psychological  dcvciop- 
wcnfs.  The  chemical  revolution  m«iy 
result  in  sj)ectacular  changes  in  learn- 
ing with  use  of  the  new  drugs.  One  of 
the  mo.st  j)uhlici/ed  drugs  with  which 
chemists  are  experimenting  at  present 
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is  tlicir  iiieniorv'Cnliancinj;  pill.  This 
cinijj  lias  tlu*  trade-name  Cylert.  Re- 
searchers  (lisco\ere(l  it  at  AI)l)ott  Lah- 
oratoi  ics  in  Xortli  CliicaKo.  Cylert 
appears  to  produce  a  cliemical  foimcl  in 
the  hrain  called  ribnmicleic  acid,  and 
so  it  is  pven  the  al)breviation  RXA. 

When  X  PIotinkoflF.  a  scientist  in 
the  AI)l)Ott  la]>()rat()r\  {10),  tested  the 
drug  on  rats,  he  discovered  that  it  im- 
proved their  learninjj  capacity  up  to 
five  times  tlie  learning  capacity  of 
imtreated  rats.  And  this  learning  was 
|>rrnianent 

Now  the  memory  pill  is  being  tried 
in  human  beings.  Restults  will  not  be 
available  for  some  time,  but  hopes  are 
high  that  the  drug  will  do  for  humans 
wliat  it  did  for  rats. 

Retarded  chddren  are  likely  to  be 
given  the  memory  pdl  under  ex- 
perimental conditions.  If  most  re- 
tarded children  are  slow  because  of  nn- 
clerde\  eloped  brain  cells,  the  drug  may 
offer  some  benefit  to  their 

Perhaps  in  tlii.s  period  of  stepped-uj) 
effort  by  Inoclieniists  and  biopliysicists. 
control  or  niodilication  of  sj^ecific  per- 
sonality cliaracteri.stics  may  become  a 
]K>ssibility.  And  perhaps  scientists  may 
one  da\-  even  reach  into  the  genes  and 
change  the  \er\  matter  we're  made  of. 

iMivironuient.  sc)cial  contacts,  and 
dendrites  seem  to  have  something  to 
do  with  learning,  also  The  neurons 
a])pear  to  be  the  most  likely  candidates 
for  the  tliinkuig  process,  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  they  reproduce. 
Dendrites  which  extend  into  the  arms 
and  legs  do  grow  back  after  being  sev- 
ered or  mangled.  Therefore,  scientists 
think  that  |>ossibly  neurons  may  send 
out  new  shoots  also,  thus  increasing 
leaniiug  ability. 

Anyhow,  there  is  .some  evidence 
linking  dendritic  growth  with  intelli- 
gence. Rats  raised  in  enriched  en- 
vironments and  ill  coinpany  with  other 
rats  were  found  more  adept  at  learning 
tricks  than  were  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters raised  in  complete  isolation.  Dr. 
Krecli  and  his  co-worker.s  at 
U.C  K.A.  ex<uniiied  and  compared  the 
brains  {)f  these  rats.  They  found  a 
striking   difference   in   the  dendritic 


growth  in  the  two  groups  of  rats.  The 
enricbefl  environment  social  group  had 
much  greater  dendritic  growth  than 
the  deprived  rats  had  and.  as  alreadv 
stated,  they  were  more  adept  at  learn- 
ing 

.\iid  so  dendrites.  RXA  and  other 
memory  drugs  all  fit  Uiio  the  picture. 
Xature  seems  to  make  use  of  all  these 
elements  m  her  own  wa\.  By  1985. 
scientists  mav  lia\e  probed  into  nature 
and  forced  her  to  reveal  her  secrets  in 
wa\s  which  will  raise  intelligence  and 
iiic*"ease  learning  abilit\ 

The  |H)ssibihty  of  u>ing  chemistry 
and  psvcliologv  to  iiii])ro\e  learning  is. 
indeed,  a  paradox  of  great  siguificance 

Medical  dcvciopiucnts.  Rqually  ex- 
citing will  be  tlie  developments  in  med- 
icine Xo  doubt  the  class  of  1085  will 
have  unicli  longer  lives  than  any 
preceduig  class  will  ha\  e  had 
Chemical  coiitrttl  of  aging  \vill  take 
place  Resistance  will  be  made  p<is- 
sible  in  iiiaii\  kinds  of  disease  and 
unhealthy  hearts,  kidneys,  livers,  and 
spleens  will  be  replaced  with  healthy 
ones  from  other  peojjle.  or  it  may  be 
that  sMithetic  organs  or  electronic  de- 
vices may  be  used  instead  of  natural 
organs 

Ml  of  this  means,  of  course,  that  our 
]X)piilation  of  older  people  will  be 
greatly  increased  F.ii\  ironmeut  will 
change  ra])idly  over  their  snan  of 
vears.  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  tlieiii 
to  go  back  to  school  ])eriodically  t<» 
keej)  up  witli  the  changes.  pnrtic!ilarly 
in  the  areas  of  social  studies  and  the 
sciences. 

The  possUnVitics  of  cowpuftrs  in 
everyday  llvincf  This  may  be  an 
a])])ropriate  point  at  which  to  discuss 
the  computer  and  some  of  its 
characteristics  and  to  indicate  some  of 
its  |X)ssibilities  in  future  years  The 
fir.st  commercial  computer  in  the 
United  States  was  installed  just  thir- 
teen years  ago  Xow  almost  20,000 
are  in  use — in  f«actories,  banks,  business 
oflfices.  governnieut"— and  7,000  more 
are  on  order.  Scientists  arc  working 
on  models  that  will,  it  is  predicted, 
develop  their  own  intuition,  design 
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tlicir  own  descciulaiits,  and  make  tlieir 
own  (leci<?ions. 

Some  cx|)erts  jjredict  that  eventually 
we  will  lia\e  lii^h  coni])iitcrs 
These  conipnter.s  will  be  able  to 
comprehend  IQ  tests  and  make  un- 
helievablv  high  scores  on  them. 

It  is  said  that  nidi\idnals  \^ill  not  he 
handling  mone\  or  even  checks  in  the 
vears  ahead.  F.acli  person  will  ha\*e  a 
computer  nnnd>er  He  will  give  this 
number  when  he  makes  a  defiosit,  and 
he  will  use  the  nundxT  and  perhaps  a 
thtnnb  jnint  in  lieu  f)f  cash  whenever 
he  makes  a  purchase.  The  computer 
will  kee])  a  record  of  de]X)sits  and  cx- 
j)enditures  it  also  will  warn  the  ])er- 
son.  himself,  and  the  peo])le  with 
wIkmu  he  is  dealing  when  his  dejinsits 
are  reaching  a  danger(Kisly  low  level  in 
relation  to  his  ex])en(litures. 

S<hcK)ls  .Mid  reading  in  1985 

School  architecture.  In  order  that 
the  flexible  knul  of  education  which  we 
visualize  for  1%5  may  proceed,  we 
shall  need  new  architectural  arrange- 
ments 111  school  buildings  (liie  of  the 
iKildest  new  plans  being  prop(/Sed  is 
the  educational  park,  which  wotild 
assemble  on  a  single  large  site  cliildren 
from  a  broad  attendance  area.  In  this 
])ark-like  setting  there  would  be  clus- 
ters of  schools — a  high  school  which 
would  acconiiii(»date  sc\'eral  thousand 
students,  intermediate  schools  for 
se*.  eral  tlunisaiids  of  niiddle-gra(le 
pti]>ils,  aiirl  perhaps  only  one  primary 
school  which  woubl  still  serve  as  a 
neighborhood  school.  Students  would 
be  taken  to  and  froni  school  by  buses 
or,  perha])S,  by  helico])ters. 

Ore  indication  of  the  transition  from 
oUl  buildings  to  new  ones  in  order  bet- 
ter to  meet  the  coining  instructional 
])rograms  is  that  the\  nre  *'open- 
eiuled"-  lea\ing  r)p]K)rtniiittes  for  easv 
ada])tations  in  the  curricid  n  and 
instnictifnial  nietliorls.  S])ar  will  be 
fluid  w  ith  flexible,  s()und-])roof  par- 
titions moved  to  make  large  or  small 
rooms  as  desired.  Traditional  class- 
rooms will  be  replaced  by  instructional 
spaces  designated  as  learning  centers, 
seminar  rooms,  research  areas,  and 
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learning  laboratories  Air  conditioning 
will  be  the  rule  Large  spaces  will  be 
broken  into  a  series  of  operational 
units.  Interiors  will  be  broken  by 
Courts,  lounges,  siiack  bars,  and  gen- 
eral service  areas  Drapes,  interior 
glass  ])anels,  brick  walls,  inurals.  and 
var\ing  color  seheiiK-N  will  add  softness 
to  the  interiors  (Office  space,  lounge^, 
and  classrooms  a  ill  be  Cafjieted. 

The  study  hall  will  disa])]K'ar  It 
will  he  re]>laced  with  student  carrels 
( small,  enclosed  structures  for  in- 
dividual study).  Cubicles  for  computer 
work,  seminar  r(»onis,  reading  lounges, 
and  more  extensive  library  and  re- 
search facilities- 

Thus.  the  architecture  nf  the  new 
schools  in  coniiimnities  that  can  afford 
them  will  he  conducive  to  reading  im- 
]iro\eiiient  The  pro\ision  for  flexibili- 
t\  in  room  size  will  make  it  jjossible  to 
organi/e  small  groups  who  have  spe- 
cial needs  in  reading.  Small  rooms 
and  carrels  will  permit  some  students 
to  work  indi vidua ll\  and  ]»rogress  at 
their  fjwn  rates.  I^.etter  libraries, 
learning  laboratories.  and  read\ 
lounges  will  permit  independent  stud), 
research,  opportunities  to  ])ursue  s(»hi- 
tioiis  to  problems,  and  the  enjoMUcnt 
of  reading  for  just  jileasure  and 
relaxation. 

Ortfontznuj  for  lustruciiou.  Some  of 
the  new  grotijnng  jnocedures  at  pres- 
ent are  ]iarado\es.  S(»  inan\  of  ihese 
are  apjK'aring  at  this  time  that  it  al- 
most seems  as  if  we  are  gro]nr,g  for 
groujinig.  Tbiis  is  (juite  paradoxical  to 
our  philoso])liy  of  the  paM. 

Our  first  cfnicern  alK)Ut  grouping 
arose  in  the  1800's.  The  Westward 
mo\enient,  induct rialiMii,  more  rapid 
traiispf>rtatioii,  the  birth  of  new  towns, 
and  mounting  hordes  f)f  xonth  all  of 
these  factors  toget''U'r  b-nnght  about 
juiblic,  tax-sup])oruMl  schools  aiul  mass 
instruction  began.  ( )rgaiii/mg  classes 
iiit<)  grade  levels  was  ushered  in  as 
the  solution  to  our  j^robleius,  and 
McCiuffey  wrote  the  first  series  of 
graded  readers  to  fit  in  with  the  new 
school  organization,  b*leinentary  teach- 
ers, stri\ing  to  meet  individual  differ- 
ences. di\i(le(l  their  classes  into  three 
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}^roii])S  eacli  The  tliree-jjrniip  plan  lias 
stood  as  an  invincible  bulwark  c\er 
Mncc.  but  it  will  be  ^one  b\  1985. 

Many  new  scbediilinjj  and  ^rniipin^ 
plans,  already  underway,  stand  as 
paradoxe.s  tn  former  arrangements.  T 
will  mention  two  of  tliese.  One  is  the 
flexible  scliedulinj^  jil.in  which  may 
serve  as  a  harbinger  of  the  future 
This  plan  schedules  the  day  into  short 
modules  of  tune.  Tn  Xnrridije,  Illi- 
nois, schools  ha\e  20-minute  nUKluIes 
or  21  jieriods  j)er  dav.  instead  of  7  as 
fornierlv.  In  the  Indiana  jilan. 
1 5-minute  modules  occur  ( ^^).  One 
short  module  may  be  used  for  some- 
thint^  that  doesn't  lequire  much  time 
Other  modules  may  be  connected  to 
make  longer  ])eriods  as  desi.ed.  (iroup- 
ing  \aries.  also 

Such  fiexibilitv  m  scheduling  offers 
excellent  ])ossibilities  for  teach  mg 
reading.  Perhajis  a  few  students  who 
want  |K)wer  reading  might  meet  for  fif- 
teen minutes  twice  a  week.  I'erhaps 
those  needing  corrective  reading  could 
meet  fifteen  minutes  daily  Possibly 
reniecbal  cases  could  meet  with  an 
instructor  individually  or  m  very  small 
gronjis  for  thirty  minutes  daily.  T  sus- 
pect that  when  all  schools  have  more 
flexible  schedules,  the  problem  of 
tr\ing  to  find  time  in  which  to  teach 
readuig  in  the  secondary  school  will  no 
longer  exist,  and  that  such  flexibility 
will  also  be  a  v.'tluable  aid  ni  meeting 
individual  differences  in  the  el- 
ementary grades. 

Ak)ng  with  flexible  time  .scheduling, 
we  find  nianv  other  new  grouping 
jilans  emerging  One  of  these  innova- 
tions at  jireseiit  is  team  teachmg.  in 
which  (  /  )  there  are  new  grou])ings  of 
both  teachers  and  stndents.  T  suspect 
that  many  are  already  experimenting 
with  team  teaching.  I  think  this  meth- 
od has  great  promise  for  tomorrow's 
tcaeliers  of  reading. 

A  team  of  teachers  nia\'  rejjuest  a 
single  student  or  as  many  as  350  stu- 
dents for  lengths  of  time  which  \ary 
from  twenty  minutes  to  a  whole  day. 
The  team  teachers  decide  what  activi- 
ties will  best  meet  the  needs  of  their 
students  ff)r  any  particular  day.  They 


then  plan  on  groupings  and  jirocedures 
in  terms  of  these  needs.  Thus,  the 
amount  of  time  for  reading  and  the 
elements  of  reading  to  be  gi\en  jtrac- 
tice  are  varied  in  terms  of  ])ujiil  re- 
(juirenients. 

These  exaiiijiies  of  flexible  schedul- 
ing and  team  teaching.  I  believe,  are 
harbingers  of  future  arrangements 
which  hold  much  promise  for  suc- 
cessfid  teaching  of  reading  to  children 
of  \aried  abilities. 

.VcTi-  methods  and  mafrrials  The 
reading  exjtlosion  of  the  sixties  has 
been  resjionsdile  for  an  ontcrojipmg  of 
main  new  a])proaches  to  beginnmg 
reading.  .Authors  and  ])ublisluTs  hojie 
that  their  respective  j)roducts  will  en- 
able cliddreii  to  learn  to  read  better 
and  in  a  .shorter  time. 

We  lia\e  the  Initial  Teaching 
.\l])liabet.  linguistic  reading  materials, 
jirogranied  instruction,  Words  in 
Color.  and  se\  eral  other  new 
approaches.  All  of  these  are  jiaradoxi- 
cal  to  the  use  of  a  gra<led  basal  reading 
series  which  has  been  with  us  ever 
since  the  jniblication  of  Mc(iuffe\'s  set 
of  readers  What  about  the  future  tif 
these  ]»ara(kixical  methods  and  i.iate- 
riaK  that  are  alread\  with  us?  .^ome 
of  thei  1  may  be  with  us  in  1085.  but 
perliaj)  integrated  within  frameworks 
broadcT  than  word  recognition  which 
most  of  them  are  ])riiiiarily  de^igned  to 
teach  <^)tliers  of  them  may  remain 
much  as  they  are  now  and  he  jiroMded 
to  teachers  along  with  several  other 
sets  of  material.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, the  teacher  may  choose  from 
several  methods  those  materials  best 
suited  to  teach  word  recognition  to 
children  having  different  styles  of 
learning.  Some  of  our  present 
paradoxical  methods  may  disajipear 
entirely  aivl  then  come  back  in  fifty  or 
a  liimdred  vears  wearing  a  different 
cloak  of  ]iliilosopIiy.  T  have  found  in 
iiiv  research  that  there  are  such  things 
as  historical  cycles  in  reading.  In  ad- 
dition, some  new  approaches  that  we 
don't  even  dream  of  at  the  present  time 
will  have  appeared  by  P)«^5  and  will 
begin  their  cycles  of  modificaticm. 
integration,   or   obsolescence,   as  tlie 
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case  may  be.  Our  knowledge  of  teach- 
iii^i;  readinji;  w  ill  be  richer .  however, 
because  of  all  of  theui. 

As  for  jironiise.  the  fact  tliat  so 
many  people  are  trying  to  find  better 
ways  f)f  teachinj^  readuij^  is  in  itself 
])r()niisuig  I  lio])e  that  we  may  eon- 
tmue  to  search  10 

Tcachnuj  reading/  at  different  aife 
e.xtremes.  For  tlie  past  four  decades, 
children  lia\e  entered  first  j^^rafle  and 
started  tlieir  readin.iij  instruction  at  six 
years  of  aj^e  nurin<r  the  early  twen- 
ties, iiistniction  111  readin<r  was  sup- 
])osed  to  ba\e  been  conchided  at  the 
end  nf  tliird  tirade.  Later  the  end]>oint 
came  to  l)e  sixth  gra{le.  and  eventually 
liij^li  seluK)l.  and  then  on  to  collc.i^e 
freshmen  who  needed  to  up^'^rade  tlieir 
reaflm*^^  skills  A  few  adults  beiL^an 
coniuij^r  to  readuiir  centers  tf)  iin]iro\c 
their  s])eed  and  comprehension.  Xow 
we  ha\e  stnni^  rlireetives  to  teach  all 
adult  illiterate's  to  read,  and  this  work 
is  presently  bein]Li^  dor.e  with  vii^or  and 
the  iinolvement  of  thousands  of  in- 
di\iduals  As  a  paradox  of  1985.  we 
ma\  see  the  complete  obliteration  of  il- 
literacy in  our  country,  incliidin*.^  all 
adults  as  well  as  children. 

As  for  yount,^  children  at  the  oth?r 
ajL^e  extreme,  the  s^overninent.  in  its 
Ihvd  Start  i)roject.  has  already  set  the 
pattern  for  sendmj^  three-  and  four- 
\  ear-olds  to  school,  Ry  P)8S  all 
public  schools  will  ])robably  have 
nursery  schools. 

In  some  piarters  i)ressnre  is  now 
beiiiii;  made  b\  parents  to  teach  their 
tliree-  and  foiir-\ car-olds  to  read,  and 
some  schools  are  teachin|{  readin^i;  in 
kindergarten  Sjiecialists  in  early 
childhood  dqilore  this  situation.  On 
the  other  band,  children  are  more  so- 
phisticated tfula\  than  they  w(re  wiieiT 
the  six-year-old  readiiies.s  aj^^e  was  es- 
tablished in  the  1920's  Studies  and 
articles  rejMirt  that  many  children  are 
readin.n;  early.  We  find  accounts  in 
l)oi)iilar  literature  as  well. 

\(m  will  ])rol)ably  recall  that  the  au- 
thor of  tile  Pnlit/er  Prize  w:nnmj( 
novel  T o  Kill  a  }Joekin(ihmi  {\\\\\\s\\\\r\y 
portrays  the  experiences  of  a  preschool 


reader,  ^'oii  will  reiiiember  tliat  Jem 
said  of  his  four-and-a-half  \ear  old  sis- 
ter. **.  .  Scout  there's  been  feadinij* 
since  she  was  born,  and  she  ain't  e\eii 
been  to  school  \  et  "  Hieii.  u]H)n 
entrance  in  first  ^rade  Scout,  whose 
real  name  was  jean  I.ouise,  was  asked 
to  read  somcthiiii:;  that  Miss  Caroline 
wrote  ou  the  chalkboard  ;  and  she  read 
It  so  well  that  Miss  Caroline  was  visi- 
bly vexed  Miss  Caroline  then  had 
her  read  most  of  the  first  reader  and 
the  stock  market  (juotatioiis  in  the  Mo- 
bile Reifistrr  All  of  this  time  Miss 
Caroline's  iintation  was  biiildini^  up. 
and  she  finall\  exjdodcd.  **Tell  your 
father  to  sto])  teaching  you  It  wdl  in- 
terfere with  \our  learning  to  read  in 
school  "  jean  I.oinsc  said  that  her  fa- 
ther didn't  teach  her  and  then  she 
began  soliloqni/iug  to  herself  as  to 
how  she  did  learn  to  read  and  finally 
decided  that  it  just  came  like  learnii.g 
to  fasten  the  flap  on  the  back  of  her 
miHMi  suit  wu' out  looking  around 

There  are  ntlier  children  like  jean 
l.{niis{".  and  tliex  shoukl  not  be  denied 
rending  if  the\  want  it  On  the  otiier 
haiul.  wc  must  bear  in  mind  that  there 
arc  great  masses  of  children  in  the 
I  lilted  States  who  are  not  readv  for 
reading,  e\eii  at  ^ix  \ears  t»f  age  and 
])erha])s  not  until  srwen  or  later  In 
these  cases  the  sclmol  must  catch  uj) 
the  lag 

Without  a  doubt,  our  coiicejit  of 
reading  readiness  needs  rexision.  In 
the  iiieantime.  let  us  hold  fast  to  the 
assumi^tioii  that  there  is  no  one  chron- 
okigical  or  mental  age  at  which  read- 
ing iiistructuMi  should  begin.  Readiness 
for  reading  is  a  matter  of  individual 
<|iialifieatioiis 

Hy  wIkmi  all  schools  proxide 

nursery  schonls,  ])erha])s  some  children 
will  be  ready  for  reading  earlier  than 
otherwise  would  be  the  case.  Simul- 
taneously. b\  P)«S.s  we  shall  ha\e  new- 
tests  fnr  assessing  reading  readiness, 
lu  w  m.iterials  to  use  in  strengthenmg 
certain  readiness  factors,  and  new  ad- 
iiiimstrati\ e  arrangements  to  take  care 
of  children  who  are  immature  in  the 
readiiu ss  constituents. 
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Nation .li !/(•(! .  f.-u  tuali/cil. 
(oiiipiitcri/ed  insli  lu  tioii 

W'itlioiit  a  (loiil)t.  our  scliools  are  lu*- 
Cf)iii!iij^'  more  nationalised,  more  fac- 
tualized.  and  more  coinj)  ^terized.  As 
one  exain])le  of  these  trends.  "Xational 
Testinj^"  will  he  discussed. 

Xaiufttal  testing.  As  you  undoubt- 
edly kiu)\v,  a  Carney ie-su|)]>orted  ex- 
])loratnry  committee  on  ])reparinjT  tests 
for  national  assessment  was  a})|)OuUed. 
This  committee  recjuested  specific  or- 
ganizations to  ])roduce  si)ecifications 
for  instruments  for  each  assessment 
The  I'lchicational  Testinj^  Service  and 
three  other  agencies  were  f^iven  con- 
tracts and  have  set  U])  panels  ot  spe- 
cialists 111  each  subject  field.  Althoni,di 
primary  attention  is  focused  on  the 
Carnegie-sujiported  *' Assessment  of 
Kducational  l*ro«^re>s,"  efforts  to  set 
U])  natH)iial  testing  lia.s  the  sup})ort  and 
encouragement  {)f  the  1*  S  Ofiice  ot 
Ivlucation 

Several  ediuational  organizations 
and  iuflivnlual  leaclers  in  education  \i- 
{>lently  {lisa])])rove  of  such  a  measure 
Some  of  their  reasons  are  as 
follows ' 

1  Any  national  testing  program 
will  ine\itahl\  le.ul  to  a  stand- 
ardizatiou  of  the  curnciilum. 

2  Such  a  program  will  l)e  used  to 
compare  one  schonl  with  ruiother 

3.  The  art  of  grou])  testing  is  too 
poor  to  jiistif\  a  national  i)ro- 
gram 

4,  It  ])laces  gieat  emphasis  on  only 
a  j)art  nf  the  true  ol)jecti\es — ^the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
measurable  skill,  neglecting  the 
important  lactcjrs  of  t{)tal  physi- 
cal. s(jcial.  and  emotional  devel- 
opment, as  well  as  persnnality 
grf)\\th  and  self-actualization. 

Those  who  sup])ort  the  movement 
give  reasons  micIi  as  these: 

1.  At  present  we  are  without  data 
to  tell  Us  where  we  as  v  nation 
stand  in  education  or  how  we 
com])are  with  othet  nations, 

2.  Ill  view  of  planning  for  educa- 
tion at  local,  state,  and  national 


levels,  we  must  have  accurate  in- 
foriuation. 
3.  The  government  needs  some  uni- 
form test  data  from  the  schools 
of  the  nation  so  that  it  may 
judge  ])ro])erl\  the  effectiveness 
of  subsidies 

So  \  ou  see  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  matter 

The  baselines  for  the  lirst  major  as- 
sessment are  well  underway  and  the 
assessment  will  he  ina<le  this  fall  (5) 

1.  Samplnu/s  r^v//  he  tahen  from 
age  levels  of  13.  17.  and  adult 
(about  30  years  old  ),  It  is  ho])ed 
that  the  school-age  sain])les  will 
be  conducted  through  ine  schools  ; 
the  adults  will  be  reached  by 
])opulati(»ii  sampling  teclmi(jiies. 

2.  Sanipliiu/  Ti*///  he  (if  three 
/('tt/x — what  *X)  ])ercent  of  the 
pf)piilati(Hi  should  kiuAV.  what  the 
majoritv  of  the  |>o])iilation  should 
be  expected  to  know',  ruid  what 
a  siiirdl  i)ercentage  (10  ]X*rceiit) 
should  know. 

3.  The  sampJinij  also  li.'iU  he  taken 
/'V  regions  (Xort beast. 
S{)Utlieast.  Midwest,  and  I'^ar 
West),  by  four  levels  of  urlKiu- 
izatioii  (City,  rurrd.  etc.).  which 
also  will  take  into  account  the 
socioeconomic  le\el:  and  by  both 
sexes, 

4.  The  first  }}nosurenie>its  he 
in  lime  i// ri/.v— reading,  writing, 
literature.  \  ocatioiud  education, 
line  arts,  social  studies,  math, 
citizenship  and  science 

5.  A'{^  partieipant  leiU  he  expected 
to  tiike  more  than  a  sma^^  port 
of  the  hatter\\  a  maxim;:'ii  of 
40  minutes.  The  full  assessment 
would  re<jiure  about  10  hours 

The  first  assessment  will  be  voluii- 
tarv.  gi\en  to  schools  whose  adminis- 
trator's ajjprove  it 

This  planned  assessment  will  recjuirc 
from  $2  to  $3  million.  Floyd  X.  Nlar- 
risett,  \*ice-President  of  Carnegie,  ad- 
mits that  some  com])arisons  will  he 
!iiade,  **  .  .  .  ami  that  there  is  some 
possibility  of  coiU^irmity  to  a  national 
standard**    Henry  Dyer  of  KTS  says 
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that  "tcachiiij^  shonUl  l)e  pninterl  very 
s])trifKally  at  the  tests  the  students 
will  take  as  measures  of  outpui  .  . 
and  he  hehexes  that  this  is  the  only 
wa\  t(i  (leterinnu-  nutcnincs.  \\  hich 
nuist  he  known  hefore  ohjectives  can 
he  set  So  it  is  that  the  leaders  in- 
vol\*ed  in  thi.s  project  are  still  talking; 
ahout  coini>arison.  conformity  to  a  na- 
tional ^.tandard«  and  to  test  results 
])ointin^  toward  our  teaching  ^oats.  If 
the  national  tests  are  pointing  toward 
teacher  i^oals.  then  our  education  is 
lM)und  to  heconie  incrfasinj,d\  factual. 

So.  from  what  I  can  leather.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  reading  teacher  of  tom{»r- 
row  will  have  the  results  of  his  efforts 
tested  hy  national  tests  Tiie  nio^t 
])roinislng  feature  of  this  mo\enient  is 
that  the  i^)orer  schools  will  prohahly 
get  more  financial  aifl  from  the  govern- 
ment in  order  that  the\  may  profluce 
hetter  test  results.  I  trust  that  each  of 
us  will  hold  fast  tf)  and  strengthen  our 
own  ])ersonaI  ideals  in  regard  to  the 
devt*lo])ment  of  jihvsical.  mental,  lin- 
gnistic,  social,  and  emotional  growths. 

TciUuoloify  and  rcadinif  instruction 
Now  I  shall  fhscuss  the  paradox  that 
o\ershadows  all  others  mentioned  so  far 
-  the  technological  re\  olution.  M  any 
people  are  predictin.g  that  all  learning 
III  tile  future  will  he  administered  hy 
satellites  aiul  conijiuters  and  that  hooks 
as  we  know  them  will  hecome  (>])solete. 
We'll  sini]ily  ha\e  microfktts  on  coin- 
])Uter^ 

Coin])nnies  hoping  to  make  a  fortune 
in  school  hardware  are  hnying  up  the 
puhlishers  of  school  texthooks.  KCA 
hought  Kandoin  House:  IJtton  Iiulus- 
tr'cs.  Inc..  honght  American  Hook 
CompaiiN  ;  Time.  Inc..  hf)ught  Silver 
lUircIett  and  jilaced  it  in  a  joint  veii> 
ture  with  it.  !•'. .  Zerox  houglit  .^meri- 
can  lulucation  Pnhhshers,  together 
with  their  smaller  ^uhsidiaries ;  Ray- 
theon honght  0.  C.  Heath.  Between 
M>64  and  the  end  of  19r/),  120  arrange- 
ments of  this  type  were  made,  and  they 
are  still  going  on.  Recent I\  CHS 
honght  Manhattan's  veiierahle  puhlish- 
ing  hoii.>e  of  Holt,  Rinehart,  .nul  W'ni- 
ston:  and  Hell  v\:  Howell  honght 
Charles  Merrill. 


'Mg  husiiiess  is  jnishing  the  conce])t 
)/     vhiKdogical  re\ olution  in  »-chools 
\    '   great  vigor     Last  August.  I  lis- 
*  '.'   '      represcntati\es  of  I'ord  l**oun- 
.  ^       Carnegie.  W  estern  l^iion.  and 
each  presented  to  a  cominit- 
tc       (  <  figress  his  company's  plan  for 
ai.    .     atH.ual  .satellite  j urogram.  Such 
a  ])rr^  -'p*    Vfiuld  reach  many  peo]»le 
who     T     111   :ieed   of  education.  It 
would,   n  also  make  a  fortune 

for  the  c<  •  ^  or  organization  that  is 
permittefl  ^  <  'velop  it  Milhoiis  of 
recei\ers  niust  he  honght  to  make  use 
of  satellite  ])rograms  .  mail)  new  t<-levi- 
sion  se*s  must  he  ])Urchased 

According  to  tlie^e  plans,  tiie  co^^ts 
of  educational  satellite  programs  are  to 
he  ])aid  in  one  form  or  another  hy  peo- 
ple exclusive  of  hig  husiness  ( )nr 
plan  is  to  ])lace  a  tax  on  television  sets 
to  .su]i]>ort  the  ]irogram  :  another  jilan 
is  to  run  a  satellite  commercial  ])ro- 
gram  concurrentl)  with  tlie  educa- 
tional program  and  use  funds  from  the 
commercial  program  to  linance  the  ed- 
ucational ])n»gram.  .\nother  plan  is  to 
have  the  government  finance  the  edu- 
cational progr.mi  out  of  taxes  Regard- 
less of  the  plan,  hig  husines^  will  m.ike 
the  protU  and  otlurs  will  linaiiCe  the 
prf)grani 

.\s  tor  computers:  the  comjmter  en- 
thusiasts sa\  that  ])racticallv  all  educa- 
tion in  the  future  will  he  achie\ed 
through  the  use  of  jirogramed  material 
ser\ed  by  coin]>uters  as  the  student  sits 
hy  himself  in  a  carrel  or  cuhicle.  Much 
experitnent'»tion  in  teaching  rcadmij 
with  the  use  of  comjuiters  is  now  un- 
derway 111  all  elementar)  grades  and 
high  school 

The  ver\  latest  experiment  that  I 
have  heard  ahout  is  the  one  underway 
in  Hrentwood  ScIuj(jI.  Kast  Palo  Alto. 
California.  H^M  is  the  company  that 
is  financing  this  ex])eriment.  Here  is 
a  <, notation  ahout  the  experiment  from 
Li)i^k  uHii}acim\  ^'The  IBM  (  or- 
])oration  is  especially  happy  since  it 
has  invested  some  $30  million  in  the 
research  and  development  of  computer- 
based  instruction  '  There  may  he  a  lot 
of  profit  in  this  one  day.'  sa\s  Leon- 
ard Muller.  Director  of  Instrtictional 
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S\strms  IVvdnpiuciit  inv  IBM. 
I'xcTiitives  of  cttluT  lieavvw  ci^lit  elec- 
tronics corporations  ajL^ree  Tlu-y  ha\e 
befjini  to  hear  the  rustle  of  the  new 
nione\  that  is  falhnt;  like  autnmn 
leaves  ont<i  echicational  ground  " 

Xow  to  flescrihi  hrit'fly  how  the 
riiildren  in  this  experiment  are  learn- 
ing to  read.  The  master  computer 
that  does  tlie  teaching  has  18  termi- 
nals. A.s  the  children  come  to  the 
classroom,  each  one  sits  clown  before  a 
screen  at  the  end  (jf  his  termmal. 
Various  pictnres  hej;m  to  dance  on  this 
'Creen  in  front  j>f  Inm.  Stuin  he  is 
asked  hv  the  cfnnpnter  to  make  a  re- 
sjMinse,  This  he  does  with  a  lij^lit- 
])nijectin«r  |K*n.  If  llie  res[)(>nse  is 
correct,  the  computer  sa\s  '^lood!*' 
If  it  is  wronj^.  the  comjMit'.T  says 
"\(M)(>o()."  If  there  is  a  hesitation  of 
mtjre  than  5  to  10  seconds,  the  com- 
])uter  savs  decisi\ely.  'T)o  it  now!"  If 
the  cliild  stdl  sits  and  dttes  n«>thm^  at 
alk  the  computer  taps  out  a  distress 
sii^mal  callini^  the  teacher  I  suspect 
that  in  Cftmputer  teach ini(  the  teaclier 
would  he  receiving  such  calls  very 
often,  because  as  I  previously  men- 
tioned children  have  different  styles  of 
horning. 

It  seems  that  the  government  is  aid- 
ing and  encouraging  the  hastening  of 
aiitnmatcfl  instrnctif)n.  In  the  Satur- 
day A'ct'/Vti'  for  January  14.  UV/). 
there  is  a  report  of  a  suh-committee  of 
eccmomic  development.  This  commit- 
tee had  as  its  charge  to  make  recoin- 
mendatinns  in  regard  to  "P.fficieiicy 
and  Innovations  in  l**.ducation  "  The 
committei*  was  made  up  of  200.  mostly 
business  men. 

To  gi\e  \ou  an  idea  ot  the  Unw  oi 
their  recommendations.  I  will  read  you 
the  npening  paragr.aph  of  the  rei>ort  by 
the  chairman  of  this  committee  (//) 

Fi\c  centuric*^  .iRO,  when  the  fir«^t  hook 
was  printed  ttitli  niov.ihk*  type,  the 
y;rntiiui\vork  was  laid  for  tlie  gre.itcst 
fnrward  surRc  in  cduciilion  that  ihe 
unrld  has  known  up  to  now  Tod.i)  we 
are  seeing  the  l»cgiiining  of  another  for- 
ward '^iir^c  that  may  prove  even  Rre.iter. 
The  clectronie  age  is  chaiij^injir  our  tra- 
ditional notions  of  education  The  role 
of  the  teacher,  the  role  of  the  cla^^^rooni. 
the  nature  of  tin-  learning  process,  itself. 


iiiUst  !)e  rc-exaniined  in  tlie  hyht  of  the 
new  tet  linolo^\ 

The  implication  is  that  books  are 
dead  and  \vill  he  rejd.iced  by  teclinol- 
ogv  Sr\cral  articles  by  other  mem- 
bers oi  the  committee  follow,  |)ointiiig 
out  new  directions  in  ednc.atiou  in 
terms  of  electroiiic  de\ices.  I  don't 
know  why  the  cctuiinittee  on  ecinioinic 
deveinpment  sbonkl  be  telling  the 
])rofession  of  education  what  the  new 
directions  in  education  shouhl  he.  but 
they  are  'Hiere  are  se\eral  otlier  in- 
dications that  Iiig  hii^'uc-ss  is  overstep- 
ping it^  bounds  soniewli.u  )'.'.  fr\ing  to 
control  ediic.atuni  !  don't  belie\e.  l.^'W- 
e\er.  tliat  we  n<H*d  to  fear  the  future 
jiossilnbties  nf  this  sitii.atitni.  I  .am  cun- 
fideiit  th.it  our  leaders  in  ednration. 
hnltressed  by  tlie  supln»rt  of  classroom 
teachers  aurl  college  ])rofe'^sors.  will 
bold  the  front  lines  lo  a  liealthy  h.alance. 

I  .am  pleased.  alread\.  .at  some  of  the 
resjionse.s  that  are  coining  forth  fnnii 
our  profession.il  leadership.  1  he 
.\uierican  Assnei.ation  of  Sciiool  Ad- 
ministrators, one  of  our  most  prestig- 
ious grouj>s.  b(dd  Its  animal  comeii- 
tioii  in  Atlantic  City  in  February. 
P)h7.  ^fany  of  the  speeches  gi\en  by 
the  meiuhers  enipliasi/ed  softw.are  as 
well  as  h.irdware  The  Janiiar\  V^fy? 
issue  of  tlie  Phi  Delta  Kapjjan  devoted 
Its  entire  contents  {a  "Piig  Ibisiness. 
Teclinolog)  and  hiducation 

Fritz  lanni.  Research  Chie^  in  the 
(Jffice  (tf  F,ducation.  e\]>resse(|  himself 
(piite  Iduntly  .after  attending  a  manage- 
ment comentitni.  Among  other  things 
that  weie  said  at  this  convention  in  re- 
gard to  the  future  of  education  was  the 
remark  of  one  business  executive  who 
bliirtefl  out.  "There's  a  billion  dollar 
market  at  our  feet  "  Another  e.x- 
]dained.  "//'c'tt  been  in  educntirm  for 
vears.  U'c  ti'ain  tlunisands  ot  ]>eoj>le 
every  year,  teach  them  to  oper.ite  com- 
puters, build  jet  engines:  we've  got 
one  machine  with  a  tnpe  recorder  rmd 
color  slides  that  show  how  to  do  indus- 
trial soldeiing  in  3.^  stejis."  lanni, 
being  justifialdy  alarmed.  e>ci)loded  in 
effective,  if  not  elegant,  language  He 
said.  "Those  guys  who  think  \oii  can 
teach  kids  in  school  just  like  you'd  set 
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up  an  iii(histr\  proj^rcMii  tor  50  men  i:i 
iiidiistrial  soUlcriiij^.  tlic\*re  nuts  '* 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
expressed  attitudes  of  some  of  our 
leadership  people  in  regard  to  the 
ajT^ressi\ eness  of  bi^  business  in  our 
professional  field  T  thmk  all  of  us 
should  he  aware  of  this  situation 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  we  shnH 
find  many  of  the  new  electronic  de- 
vices helpful  Hut  I  hope  that  we.  as 
teachers,  may  always  be  able  to  choose 
which  ones  we  uant  to  use.  what  we 
want  to  use  in  them,  how  we  want  to 
use  them,  and  w  'th  whom.  These  de- 
cisions T  think  must  be  left  with  us.  ir- 
revocably 

The  roll'  of  the  rcadmn  teacher. 
Some  peo])le  are  askinj;  "Will  teachers 
of  readinj^  be  needed  m  the  future? 
Will  teachers  of  .eadinj^'  ha\e  any  role 
to  ])lav  at  air^  Will  bo(  ks  become  ob- 
solete? Will  teehiiolo^r^'  do  the  entire 
job  of  teach. !^jT  reading?  W'lll  the 
teacher  become  just  p  buttonpiishincj 
robot 

In  my  o[)inion.  teachers  o!  eadinj^ 
will  be  needed  in  the  future,  but  they 
will  have  difTerent  roles  to  pkiy.  Tt  is 
ob\  ious.  for  one  thing,  that  teachers 
should  learn  to  1 «'  lueciianics.  They 
must  understaiu'  ^  ,i  ])Uters  and  other 
techiiological  de\  .*.es  thnruut^hly  so 
that  tliey  may  use  them  to  advaiitaj^e, 
ir.aintain  them,  and  poscibly  rcjiair 
'hem  when  minor  breakdowns  occur 
Teacher  ])re])a  ration  will  require 
courses  in  coin]Miteriyation,  In  con- 
nection with  such  a  course,  or  in  a  sej)- 
arate  course,  teachers  should  be  taui^dit 
how  to  ])repare  proj^ramed  material  for 
use  in  the  computer 

It  is  ini])erative,  in  my  opinion,  that 
teacher.s  ])ut  their  creative  talent  to 
work  in  preparing  materials  for  elec- 
tronic flevices.  Com])uters  at  present 
are  too  expensive  for  schools  to  bu\ . 
.So.  those  firms  dealing  in  computers 
rent  them  to  schools  \\\  Icr  the  coiuli- 
tion  that  the  schools  buy  from  them 
their  ])rogramed  materials  to  use  in  the 
computer.  And  by  'Vhoni  are  these 
materials  pre])are(l  ?  By  ])rf)gramers, 
generally,  not  by  educators! 


There  is  a  heavy  dcniand  at  the  mo- 


ment f'  T  ])rogramers  Hig  business 
needs  50.000  programers  at  once  Tt 
is  ad\ertising  for  programers  and  often 
sa\ing  that  no  special  education  or 
math  is  re(juire(I,  I  know  a  young 
man  who  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
through  high  school  He  went  to 
work  for  a  computer  com])any.  where 
he  was  to  learn  how  to  be  a  C()m])uter 
mechanic  Soon  afterwards  he  told 
me  that  instead  of  working  with  the 
mechanical  aspects  of  coniputering.  he 
was  1  ow  ])r(»graniing  material  I 
asked  him  what  he  was  programing, 
and  his  reply  was  "  \n\'diing  tliev  give 
me.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  break  it 
down  uito  tmy  bits  and  ask  a  l«»t  of 
(juestions  o\er  and  o\er  again.** 

At  Jie  present  time  in  our  schools, 
we  are  using  reading  materials  which 
ha\e  been  ])rep.ired  b\  authorities  in 
the  field  of  reading  educators  who 
know  children,  and  who  are  well  ac- 
(juamted  in  the  br(\'ul.  but  sjiecialized* 
field  of  reafling-  The  computer  ])eo])le 
are  making  a  big  mistake  in  assuming 
that  all  that  is  needed  in  preparing 
reading  material  for  the  schools  is 
someone  who  Knows  how  to  progiam. 
T  am  not  alone  in  passing  this  judg- 
ment ^Fain  others  are  sa\iiig  the 
same  thing, 

fn  a  talk  gi\ en  b\  Harold  Howe 
(6),  I'  S  CV)mmi*-Moiier  of  b'.duca- 
ti(^n.  I  heard  him  n'iv,  iu»t  in  so  many 
wnrds.  hut  to  this  effect : 

I  'spoke  lo  a  bunch  of  business  men  the 
(itlicr  day  about  .st'tting  up  an  (»r^ani/a- 
tioii  f"r  cvahiatniR  tlic  ecliicational  t^nls 
that  bi^  business  will  be  coming  up 
with  in  the  future  The  Food  and  Drug 
Adnuui*«tration  keeps  an  eye  on  uhal  ue 
put  ni  our  bodies;  Tills  organi/ati<»n  I 
am  talking  about  u  ouki  take  care  (»f 
uliat  ue  put  in  our  ininds  The  ^peecli 
made  everybody  pretty  nervous.  That's 
what  I  wanted  to  do — make  them  nerv- 
ous 

Here  is  another  quotation;  this  one 
i.s  from  H.  Thomas  james  (12),  Dean, 
Sclu)ol  of  bid  neat  ion.  Stanford  Uni\er- 
sity : 

$^0  billion  to  sf^md 

The  word  seems  to  be  going  out  to  the 
schools  that  they  are  expected  to  buy 
$50  billion  worth  of  hardware  in  the 
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lU'Nt  decade,  and  that  tlu'y  should  iret 
l)ijsy  aiul  fiKiire  <iut  how  they  arc  k<>mi^ 
to  use  It.  I  liave  no  doubt  tliat  $5()  bil- 
hon  worth  of  c(jnipmcnt  would  help  im- 
])r<)\e  ediitation  in  this  countr>  :  my  ])lta 
IS  that  ue  ;)ut  the  Kcninses  to  work 
studying  the  education  pr<icess.  as  sonic 
few  oi  them  arc  donip.  and  a^kmp,  not. 
*'\Vliat  can  tliis  ]jiece  of  equipment  I 
hai)pen  to  have  too  much  of  do  for  cdii- 
catuni'"  l)Ut.  "(Ii\eii  present  nee<K  and 
o]>]>ortunities  in  ediuatioii.  wliat  kind  <»f 
e(pnpn]ent  niijrht  I  invent  tliat  wmild  he 
Useful 

li'anfrd  Hlqticr  Stof  crooms 
I'nles*;  the  latter  (piestion  gct^  attended 
to,  we  will  have  to  hiiild  even  larjjer 
storaire  rooms  for  iiiiusvd  hardware*  than 
we  already  lia\e  (and  one  has  to  sec 
what  wc  even  have  now  to  believe  it!) 
or  else  invent  some  new  kind  of  dis]»osal 
unit  to  sri!nl  it 

1  don't  know  \>nctli(T  htisim^ss 
will  take  c(hirators  into  partner- 

sliij)  with  tlieni  in  prrpariiij;  clectrontc 
(lc\icc.s  and  material  to  be  used  in 
tlieni.  I  do  know  that  teachers  luive 
nincli  iinnsed  creative  ability  and  iii^^e- 
nin'ty.  Tf  they  will  put  tlieir  latent  tal- 
ent to  work  prejiarinj;  materials,  them- 
selves, ill  terms  of  needs  of  their  spe- 
cial j^roups  or  individual  pupds  and 
then  ])roeess  tliese  throti^di  tlie  rom- 
])iiter  or  other  (d(  ctronie  de\  ice,  T  can 
see  miieli  more  ])romise  m  the  whole 
situatinii. 

Don't  you  helie\e  the  shibboleth  tbat 
Computers  are  lLJ*Mn<;  to  free  you  from 
drudi^e!  y  and  leave  \ou  free  to  do 
other  tbuit^'s.  This  is  a  ])aradox  in  it- 
self, for  man\  of  the  jieojde  who  are 
siyin^^  this  are  sayinj^  at  the  same  time 
that  eoin])nters  have  the  possibilities  of 
doin,^  ever\  tlimj;. 

T.et\  eniisider  f  r  a  moment  what 
the  CJMiiputer  e..  in  readmj;  and 

what  \on  as  teael  rs  will  need  to  do. 
The  computer  can  drill  cliildren  in 
reeojL,Mii7in|L;  w  hole  woi'fls.  in  learning; 
phoiietic  elements,  and  perhaps  m 
workiiijLj  with  word  structure.  It  can 
pve  a  lot  of  practice  in  ffillowing  di- 
rections. It  can  clv'^k  literal  compre- 
hension with  set  answers. 

Hut  how  about  interpretation,  criti- 
cal reading,  and  creative  reading?  In 
order  to  answer  this  question,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  define  these 
different  kinds  of  comprehension  as  I 


see  them  Literal  comprchcnsnm  is 
the  skdl  of  getting  the  prnnarx,  direct, 
'literal'*  meaning  of  a  word.  idea,  nr 
sentence  in  context.  Inta pvctatiini  is 
used  to  inelude  those  skills  iiecessar\ 
in  getting  dee]>er  meanings  than  in  lit- 
eral coni])reliension.  such  as  sup])l\iiig 
or  anticipating  meanings  not  stated  di- 
rectly in  te.xt.  drawing  inferences, 
making  geiierah/.aticnis.  reasonnig  cau-e 
and  effect,  speculating  on  what  will 
happen  next,  deteeting  the  significance 
of  a  stateiiu  nt  or  passage  or  selec- 
tion, and  S  t  on  Critical  rcadlni}  is 
the  third  le\el  in  the  hierarchy  of  read- 
iiig-fttr-meamng  skills  Xccnrding  t(» 
in\  thinking,  critical  reading  includes 
literal  conijirehension  and  interpreta- 
tion :  but  it  goes  further  than  either  of 
these  111  that  the  reader  e\aluates — 
passes  ]tersonaI  judgment  on  the  (jiial- 
it  \ .  the  value,  the  accuracy,  and  the 
truthfulness  of  what  is  read.  Creative 
readimj  is  different  again.  In  the  first 
three  t\])es  of  reading  that  I  ha\e  men- 
tioned, the  student  is  wfjrking  with  the 
rmthor's  text  and  his  thinking  In 
creati\e  reading,  the  student  Ica\  es  the 
auth(»r's  text  and  branches  out  on  his 
own  111  thinking  through  to  (hn'erent 
solutions  to  a  ])r(ddem  or  {o  sensing 
new  relationship 

One  of  our  most  iin])ortant  f»bjec- 
tives  111  reading  at  present  is  to  teach 
students  to  think,  hence,  the  emphasis 
r»n  all  of  our  teaching  should  be  on  the 
last  three  t\pes  of  thinking,  and  I  can't 
see  how  a  <*fMnputer  can  de\  elop  these 
t\pes  of  reafling  for  which  there  may 
be  mam  answers  The  computer  may 
offer  a  child  three  answers  from  which 
he  is  to  choose  one.  In  this  case,  the 
child  is  Confined  to  the  three  answers 
resulting  from  someone  ebe's  thinking, 
rather  thrm  doing  his  own  thinking 
and  coming  up  with  his  own  uni(|ue 
answer. 

Thinking,  discriminating,  decision- 
making individuals  are  what  we  need 
in  future  America  Our  students  can 
onl\  dc\elop  in  these  ways  through 
particijiation  in  groiij)  thinking  wlicc 
each  one  exjiresses  his  own  thinking 
orally,  checks  others*  thinking  and  is 
checked   In    others,  adds  to  others' 
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tlinikiiig  ami  lets  others  add  to  fiis— 
all  of  this  giiided  hy  an  astute  teacher 
who  will  throw  in  a  remark  or  qties- 
tion  at  the  ])roper  moment  to  stim- 
ulate deeper  reflection,  Mental  inter- 
action is  necessary  in  working  with 
dee]>er  meanings  ni  reading,  hut  arriv- 
ing at  one  set  answer  usually  is  not 
nrcessary.  A  variet\  of  answers  may 
come  forth ;  hut  if  straight  thinking 
and  sound  jtidgnicnt  is  shown,  the  va- 
riety that  conies  from  uni(|ueiiess 
should  be  praised  and  not  ctmdeiiiiied. 
I'nder  conditions  described  above  stu- 
dents will  have  had  practice  in  think- 
ing rather  than  merely  trying  to  find 
the  one  right  answer  set  hy  someone 
else.  Computers  or  no  computers,  the 
teacher  will  liave  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  teaching  interpretation  of 
reading  roiiteiit  and  the  tliiiikiiig  pro- 
cesses attendant  ujx)ii  critical  and  crea- 
tive reading 

Tlien  what  about  the  children  for 
whom  the  coiiii)titer  ta])S  rtut  a  distress 
call  to  the  teacher?  Certainly  not  all 
children  are  going  to  learn  by  coiii])U- 
terized  instruction  or  by  TV  programs 
administered  by  satellites  There 
never  will  be  any  one  ])aiiacea  for 
teaching  all  children  to  read. 

Perhaps  while  the  majority  are  bns\ 
with  the  comjniter  or  other  electronic 
device,  the  teacher  may  make  case 
sttidies  of  those  who  are  lia.iiig  diffi- 
riilty  in  reading  She  should  be 
e(]ui])i)ed  during  her  college  days  to  do 
a  comprehensive  case  study  of  each 
child's  (jualifications  for  learning  tn 
read,  iiichidiiig  the  social  and  emo- 
tional factors  which  affect  reading  suc- 
cess. Perhaps  iniiiiberless  prospective 
remedial  rea(>iiig  eases  might  ha\e 
])een  prevented  from  de\e1o])iiig  if 
their  teachers  had  made  case  studies 
of  them  at  the  ontset  of  their  troubles. 
W'e  ho])e  that  'aclurs  of  the  ftitnre 
may  have  time  to  make  stieh  studies 
and  that  their  colleges  will  have  ]ire- 
])ared  them  to  do  so  and  to  correct  the 
difiiciilties  that  are  revealed,  as  well. 

Ps;  cliotlierap)  h«'\s  proved  to  he  val- 
uable also  in  working  with  remedial 
reading  cases.  Just  being  with  some- 
one who  is  sympathetic  and  encourag- 


ing aids  the  child  in  ini])ro\iiig 
Teachers  sliotild  have  more  instruction 
in  and  more  practice  in  using  therapy 
(hiring  their  college  years.  Warm, 
friendly,  personal  coiiipanionship  is 
something  that  a  comjniter  or  a  satel- 
lite T  v.  ]irograiii  cannot  give  Teach- 
ers should  be  e(jiiip])ed  to  do  more 
111  the  way  of  thera])y  This  is  an  area 
of  teacher  s])eciahxation  which  caiiiKit 
e\  el  be  touched  b\  autoiiiatinn 

There  are  other  liuiiian  iiiHiieiices  of 
good  teachers,  that  cannot  be  dui)li- 
cated  by  electronic  devices.  As  llarr) 
Brandy  says  {2} 

It  Is  li.ird  to  miaj^ino  a  ronvcrs.i- 
ti'ni  hetui'cn  a  maclniK-  atiii  a  pupil:  it  5s 
difficult  t(i  iniagnie  the  iiiarhiiu-  and  thi- 
learner  growing  tf»ggthcr.  interacting 
with  each  otiicr  so  that  the  experience 
<»f  each  changes  irreversililv  with  each 
moment  of  instruction  It  is  even  mure 
difficult  to  fiinceive  of  a  machine  t  iwanl 
v\hich  the  pupil  feels  respect  ami  fmm 
which  he  expects  understanding  and  re- 
spect It  is  ihfficult  to  iinagine  ln>w  a 
inachuic  could.  \\  ithout  a  \\  ord.  pa^s  a 
judgment  nn  a  pupd  tliat  the  pupil  will 
f^el  more  keenl>  than  the  nuist  tJetailed 
of  reports  from  the  tiattery  of  tests  that 
the  electronic  couii^^elors  cm  emit  on  a 
.scond'-i  nf>tice 

W'e  sliall  alwa\s  need  ])erie]>tive 
teachers  of  r(*adiiig  to  guide  and  en- 
courage students  to  invent  qtiestions  as 
well  as  to  answer  them,  to  reflect, 
infer,  and  ])redict .  to  string  together 
beads  of  iiiforniaticui  m  arriving  at 
generali/atiojis :  to  aid  iiukjieiidence  m 
study;  to  foster  creativity,  to  nourish 
valuers :  and  to  refine  sensitivities  In 
iiiv  (j]Miiion.  ii(j  automated  device  can 
e\  er  take  the  ]>lace  of  a  tolerant,  un- 
derstanding, dedicated.  ins])ired  teacher 
of  reading 

One  more  ]K)i'it.  "Are  books  dead'''" 
This  is  a  question  which  we  as  teach- 
eis  of  reading  must  face, 

**Tlie  jninted  word  i.s  passing",  say 
the  technologists.  Is  this  true'"'  If 
not.  what  is  tlie  function  of  books  in 
this  automated  world ?  I*'^ aiik  Jen- 
nings says  (7) 

the  value  of  a  l)o(»k  in  the  chang- 
ing world  is  in  its  ahdity  tt»  ht)hl  things 
.still  long  enough  fi»r  tlieni  to  }>e  under- 
.stood.  untd  fear  and  co1lfu^ion  can  he 
replaced  hy  suinelhing  less  parah/nig- 
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The  book  can  make  ye^itenlay's  seven 
thousand  years  a  golden  tapestry  for  the 
hcrf>'s  hall.  With  it  we  can  measure  to- 
day's dilemma  against  yesterday's  de- 
feats. It  may  not  diminish  the  press  of 
(,ur  anguish,  nor  tarnish  the  glow  of  our 
achievements,  hut  it  can  show  us  con- 
nectnMS,  it  can  point  out  perspectives 

Tlic  function  of  hooks,  i)Oth  for 
adults  and  dnldmi,  lias  been  stated 
well  ni  diis  ({notation. 

Insofar  as  children  alone  are  con- 
cerned, never  hcfore  have  so  many 
l)Ooks  heen  written  for  children,  never 
have  so  many  books  been  read  by  chil- 
dren. 

As  Jcanc  Dunn  has  so  aptlv  said 

(3): 

i->c)iii  the  very  tiny  who  p(/nit  with 
I>etal  fingers  to  intriguing  details  of  illus- 
tration and  inquire  :  *What's  dat?*  to  the 
\c)i:ng  girl  or  lad  with  the  just- 
i>erceptihle  mantle  of  adulthood  resting 
on  them,  engrossed  in  the  fifth  dimen- 
sion of  A  H^rmkle  in  Time,  from  these  I 
have  derived  an  uncrushahle  belief  that 
Man's  great  gift  to  himself— the  printed 
word — will  never  die. 

I  aj^ree  heartily  with  this  sentiment. 

P>(K)ks  are  not  dead!  Teachers  are 
in)l  dead !  (iod  is  not  dead !  God- 
j^nven  teachers  of  readinj^  and  interest- 
laden  books  will  walk  down  the  aisles 
of  tnne  toj^ether  in  lia])|)y  communion 
so  long  as  cuilization  may  endure. 
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Skillful  Teaching: 
Ihcon  and  Practice 

Ki  TM  Stk.x.nc 
Tlie  I'nnersity  of  .Arizona 

kr('()i;\i/i.\(,  the  ivlatioiisliip  between 
reading  dis;d)i^ity  and  emotional 
disturbance,  clinical  j»sych(do^^nsts  and 
psycliiatnsLs  are  emf»liasiziiig  the 
im|)ortaiice  of  skillful  instruction.  A 
cliiUrs  feeling  of  inadequacy  in  sclionl 
can  become  pervasive  and  lead  to  a  con- 
sistent pattern  of  failure  to  work  up  to 
bis  level  of  abilit\.  As  a  ba.sic  proces.s 
of  the  reedtication  of  emotionally  dij>^ 
tnrbed  children,  Hobbs  (5)  mentioned 
competence  in  teaclimg  that  restdts  in 
competence  in  learnmg  Psychiatrists, 
too,  have  reeogni/ed  that  disability  in 
reading,  which  often  underlies  failure 
in  f»ther  scbo<d  subjects,  is  the  root  nf 
many  problems  referred  to  mental  liy- 
giene  aiul  guidance  clinics,  i^'rom  Iii^ 
experience  in  the  Laiigley  (  bnic,  P»er- 
liii  reached  the  coiK*lusi(»n  that  "Tiie 
ivbicatne  efforts  of  our  skdled  teachers 
jday  an  important  part  in  the  riv'overx 
of  even  ]).sychotic  children  liegnniing 
to  learn  academic  material  is  one  way 
of  beginning  to  deal  with  tlie  real 
witrld.  ...  I  would,  therelore,  ngain 
emphaM/e  diat  the  teacher  expects  of 
herself  that  .she  learn  to  teach  as  et'fec- 
ti\elv  and  skillfull)  as  possible  and 
that,  in  teaching,  .she  is  ])erb)nniiig  an 
iin])ortant  mental  health  ta.sk"  (  / ). 

(Conditions  lor  effect i\e 
learning 

A  major  empba.sis  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  today  is  on  bow  pui)ils  learn, 
l^nderstanding  the  learning  process  is 
basic  to  effective  teaching.  We 
should,  therefore,  first  ask  what  con- 
ditions are  j^rerequisite  to  effective 
learning? 


Fr:\TL'Kci) 

1.  AttcutK)}!  is  !)asic  to  lcariiin[r.  ]f 
we  can  j^et  and  liold  tlie  jnipil's  at- 
tention, tlicn  tlie  way  is  open  to  learn- 
injT.  ^rovement  attracts  attention 
Contrast  cajitnres  a  child's  attention — 
contrast  lietween  ca])itals  and  lower 
case  letters,  between  words  that  are 
alike  exce])t  tor  a  sin^de  letter  {fat 
and  fate,  hat  and  hate,  and  hetween 
different  kinds  of  sentences  and  jiara- 
j^ra])lis  iUi  ])]).  125-128)  Instead  of 
drdlin^'  on  one  form,  the  jinpil  learns 
hy  liavinjT  to  distnij^nisli  une  form  from 
another.  This  skdl  re(;.:lres  active  at- 
tention 

\  mild  discre])anc\ .  novelty,  or  snr- 
jirise  also  attract^  attention.  That  is 
one  reason  wh\  any  new  method  so 
often  f^et  results.  .\  new  a])proacli  is 
esjiecially  ini])ortant  for  pupils  who 
lia\e  laded  to  learn  In  methods 
previously  used  llo\\e\er.  if  the 
stmiidns  situation  is  so  completely  iin- 
fannliar  that  the  ])U])\]  has  no  response 
to  make  to  it.  it  eanses  an.xiety  The 
hest  way  to  find  oht  whether  a  task  is 
stiniiilatinjE^  or  fnistratini^  to  a  pnjid  is 
to  oLserve  his  response.  If  he  he- 
comes  hored.  the  rer.dinj^  material  ma\ 
he  dull  or  too  easy  or  too  difficult. 
Hrii,dit  children  sometimes  avtiid  i^'et- 
tiiiL,'  hored  hy  discdveriiij^'  or  creatiiij^ 
some  variation  r  a  monotonons  rou- 
iiiie  task.  F.ess  .lole  learners  mav  not 
^ei  hored  hecaiise  they  have  iint  yet 
learned  the  res|K>!ise  needed  :  the  task 
still  lias  some  n(nelty  to  them. 

2  .  /  bachufround  of  correct  oral  fituf- 
lish  IS  another  jirereqnisite  to  success 
in  learniii^r  to  read.  The  s])okeii  lan- 
j,Miaf;e  is  primary.  l^y  listeiiiiij^  to 
selected  T\'  proj^'rams.  ricordmi^s.  and 
stories  read  aloud  t(j  them,  children 
l^:i\n  a  feeling*  for  the  sound  and  struc- 
ture of  l-Jij^lish  sentences.  They  also 
learn  to  associate  the  sound  of  w(.rds 
and  phrases  with  ])rinted  forms  as  tliev 
follow  the  lines  of  jirint  while  listeniiijr 
to  the  ])assaj;e  read  with  natural  in- 
tonation and  stress.  Pupils  from  non- 
hjijjlish  speakini^'  homes  especially 
need  much  e.xperience  in  listeiiiiiir  and 
speakiiij;. 

3.  The  spirit  of  diKcovery  li<(liteiis 
learniiijT.     Jt    is    intellectually  stim- 
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iilatiiijj:  it  associates  the  ex])erieiice 
with  satisfaction:  it  aids  ineiiior\  ;  and 
it  makes  learning'  more  ])ersoiiall\ 
iiieaniiijTful.  Kven  the  study  of  phon- 
ics may  lia\e  an  element  of  discoverv 
as  when  a  child  learns  for  himself  that 
the  same  letter  may  lia\e  different 
sounds  ill  different  words  as  r  in  ever, 
etr.  fear,  end  and  player.  He  has  this 
feeling'  of  disC(»ver\  when  he  finds  that 
he  can  read  maii\  new  words  as  sofni 
as  he  knows  the  consonanl  letter-sound 
associations  and  a  siii^de  \owel  sound 
It  is  also  excitiiij:;  to  realize  that  he  can 
oi.ijdetrly  chaiijTc.  the  iiieaniii^r  of  a 
word  hy  adding;  a  different  initial  con- 
sonant to  a  familiar  cluster"  awe  as  in 
;/(////(•.  ,sawe,  (fame,  and  tawc.  Merelv 
iisiiijr  word  recognition  skills  to  itienti- 
fy  an  uii familiar  wnrd  is  an  act  of 
discovery,  as  is  also  locatiiii^  and 
interiiretiiii;  dues  i^i  character,  inood. 
and  plot  in  a  stor\.  1*hus  inanv  as- 
juvts  of  readiii.^  can  he  presented  as  a 
])rocess  of  disc<»\  er\ . 

4  Renifonenieut  of  pro<frcss  in 
readmit  is  another  !>asie  condition  for 
effecti\e  learnint,'  which  refjuires  skill 
in  makiiii^f  the  conse(piences  of  the 
readiiij^  act  satisf\injT  or  rewardint^ 
Much  has  heeii  writter  on  tlie 
l>s\rholoi^y  of  "ojierant  condition1nJ,^** 
and  a  few  exjK'rimoiits  alonfr  this  line 
in  the  held  of  readinj^  have  heen  re- 
l)orted.  Severeh  retarded  readers  in 
several  classes  were  ^'iveii  check  marks 
on  a  chart  for  cnmin^r  to  class  (.n  tune, 
for  *iaiidin<^^  in  their  homework,  and 
fnr  even  loctkinj^  quite  steadily  at  a 
l)o(tk  during;  a  library  period  They 
received  extra  credit  for  reading'  and 
re]K)rtiii^'  on  a  hook.  These  Hieck 
marks  added  u])  to  some  special  priv- 
ik'.t,'e  such  as  to  a  sc^v>ol  iiKJVie 

or  foothall  i^ame.  The  result  was  that 
these  students  hecanie  more  recej)ti\e 
to  learniuf;.  more  accessible  to  readiiii^' 
instruction.  The  teacher's  lio])e  is  that 
the  students  will  lia\e  aC(|uired  a  new 
mode  of  resjMiiise  and  will  e\eiitually 
become  interested  enoui^li  ii-  readinu^  to 
coiitunieon  their  own  iuitiatne. 

Keinf<»rceiiient  is  most  effective 
when  it  f(dlows  almost  iniiiiedii  tel\ 
after    the    desired    hdiavior    and  is 
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'Dccific  and  relevant  to  the  individual. 

5  Social  rctnjorccuicnt  l>ased  on 
identification  witli  an  admired  person 
also  jjrovide.s  a  fav(»ral)le  condition  for 
If»arnin*,'.  Having  e'^tablislied  a  innn- 
])er  of  ponit.s  of  identity  with  the  ])U- 
])ii.  tlv  teachri  may  then  descril)e  his 
nietliod  of  reading:  "Wlien  I  come  to 
an  nnfamiliar  vord,^  I  stoj)  and  tliink 
*\vhat  word  might  make  sense  in  the 
sentence;  does  that  word  begin  and 
end  with  the  sounds  these  letters  stand 
for  :  do(s  the  word  ha\e  some  common 
parts  \  already  know*?'  1  don't  at- 
tempt to  say  the  word  until  I've  ap- 
plied my  word  recognition  skills." 
This  procedure  was  employed  efTec- 
ti\el\  with  an  iiiipulsive  boy  who  made 
mail)  erro-s  in  reading  because  he  did 
not  stop  U}  tliiiik  and  anal\-/e  the  un- 
familiar words 

6.  A  positive  expectancy  of  punfrcss 
promotes  learning  \  pupil  who  ex- 
pects success  is  willing  to  attack  tjew 
tasks  |-",\cn  wlieii  he  meets  difficult), 
he  will  put  forth  effort  because  he  has 
built  up  eg()  streiigtli  in  earlier  \ears, 
,Rut  wliat  of  the  pupil  who  has 
previously  met  more  failure  tl.an  suc- 
cess? lie  needs  imnu*diate  experience 
of  success  through  carefully  chosen 
reading  material  and  .skillful  instruc- 
tion In  one  experiment  a  teacher's 
expectation  that  certain  pupils  would 
make  unusual  growth  in  reading  dur- 
ing the  \ear  actually  <lid  result  in  high- 
er aclne\  ement  than  would  nonnall\ 
ha\e  l)*di  exjjected  of  them. 

7,  Readiihf  must  he  functiomtl  and 
luwc  personal  siiftiificance  and  value  in 
the  life  of  the  child  or  ad()lesccnt.  The 
imdiscujlined  Maori  children  described 
by  Sylvia  Ashton  Warner  learned 
readil\  words  like  inoimny.  fif/lit.  and 
flhost :  they  failed  tfp  learn  the  words  in 
a  primer  foreign  to  them.  Adolescents 
whose  wavs  of  perceiving,  thinking, 
and  lemenibermg  ha\e  been  shaped  by 
a  lifetnne  of  FX*  and  other  mass  me<lia 
recjuire  the  stnnulus  of  reading  mate- 
rial relevant  to  their  world  They 
learn  because  reading  has  personal 
value  for  theni.  Tnless  the  teacher 
looks  at  the  world  through  their  eyes, 
he  fails  to  make  connection  with  them. 


8.  {•nderstandini)  the  iiidii'idiial  in 
his  environment.  This  inv<»lves 
diagnostic  teaching.  Learning  tasks 
must  be  commensurate  w  ith  the  in- 
dividual's Capacity,  challenging  but  not 
overwhelnnng.  Hut  an  exclusive 
analysis  of  his  internal  dxiiamics  as  in 
psychotherapy  is  increasingly  being  re- 
placed by  an  analysis  of  the  indixidual 
with  reference  to  environmental  con- 
ditions that  may  be  facditatmg  or  in- 
hibiting progress  m  reading. 

There  are  iiidix  idual  differences  in 
the  learning  ])rc)cess  used  b\  children 
of  different  ages,  abilities,  and  back- 
grounds. Some  individuals  tend  to 
perceive  the  situation  as  a  whole:  otli- 
er>  notice  only  detads.  often  trixial, 
insignificant  details  {^).  Some  in- 
dividuals tend  to  learn  more  easily 
through  a  \isual  approach:  others, 
tiirough  auditorv  channels  (2).  If  the 
teacher  is  aware  of  children  who 
strongly  favor  either  the  auditory  or 
\isual  modality,  he  may  proxide  ex- 
periences 111  learning  through  their 
preferred  channel.  In  additi«'ii.  lu" 
nia\  gi\e  special  practice  to  strengthen 
the  aspect  in  which  they  are  weak:  for 
example,  exercises  and  games  in 
auditory  perception  fc^r  hoys  who  are 
weak  in  this  basic  ability.  In  general, 
the  teacher  "accentuates  the  positive'' 
and  eliminates  the  negative  behavior 
b\  not  giving  attention  to  it. 

Uecausc  of  the  effect  of  age  liffer- 
ences  on  the  learning-teaching  proc- 
ess, this  article  will  attempt  to  de- 
scribe scnne  examples  of  skilllnl  teach- 
ing at  different  stages  of  child  and  ad- 
olescent development 

Iii1an(\  and  piesrliool 
piercadnig  experieiues 

Preparation  lor  successful  reading 
begins  at  birth.  .\p])arently  an  in- 
dividual's c<jgiiitive  style-  his  wa\*^  ff 
perceiving,  reasoning,  and  remember- 
ing— has  its  genesis  very  early  in  life. 
Tnless  his  eiuironment  provides  ap- 
propriate stimulation,  these  abilities, 
w  htcli  underlie  reading  achievement, 
do  not  begin  to  (le\elop.  With 
()])]ortunities  to  manipulate  things,  to 
look,  and  to  listen,  the  child's  visual. 
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amlitorv.  and  related  j^emptions  de- 

OMiconiitant  witli  tlie  copiitivc 
develojiiiient  is  the  affective  as])ect  in- 
\olvinjr  luini.'in  relationship.  The 
tender  lovinj^  care  of  the  mothcrinjj 
one  is  the  hasis  of  a  sense  of  trust.  A 
sense  of  trnst  encourafjes  freedom  to 
e\])lnre  anfl  an  o])enness  to  new  ex- 
l>eriences. 

I^urinjj  preschool  years  qualities  of 
an  inquirinj^  mind,  an  outgoinfj  at- 
titude, a  feeling  of  self-confidence  and 
cninj)etence  are  further  develo])ed 
The  work  of  Tfess  and  his  associates 
(  h  at  the  I'liiversity  of  Chicajjo  illus- 
trates concretely  the  teaching  process 
iinolved.  ^^  others  were  asked  to 
teach  their  ]ire school  children  a  simple 
task  such  as  puttinj^  toj^ether  a  simple 
])ii//le  Their  methods  variefl  ^reatlv 
Some  mothers  jiractically  coni]ileted 
the  task  for  the  child  or  uAi]  him  ex- 
actly what  to  do  while  others  j^iiided 
his  learninj^  hy  questions  and  com- 
ments which  eventuated  in  the  child's 
successful  ])erforinance.  .Some  moth- 
ers made  di.s])arapnj^  remarks  such  as. 
"\\*h\  are  you  so  slf>w !"  "^^n^re  not 
half  finished  yeL"  Others  encouraged 
the  child  t)y  comments  such  as  "You 
found  just  the  rij^ht  piece,"  "You're 
half  finished  already."  Wilnia  ^filler 
((} )  Cf)ntiimed  ex])e  'inientation  alonj^ 
tlie  same  hue  hy  studying  die  re- 
lationship of  ])arental  language  pat- 
terns and  control  to  reading  reacliness 
and  reading  achievement  at  the  en^l  of 
the  first  grade.  She  found  thai  the 
mother's  teaching  style  and  the 
prereadiiig  activities  in  the  ht>iiie  wen* 
related  to  the  child's  initial  reading 
readi;;ess  and  to  reading  achievement 
near  the  end  of  the  first  grade. 

Other  preschool  environmental  con- 
ditions Conducive  to  success  in  learn- 
ing to  read  are  opportunities  for  chil- 
(Ireii  to  hecome  famih'ar  with  the  sound 
of  language  hy  hearing  stori^'s  and 
|K)ems  read  aloud  to  develop  their 
s]>eaking  vocabulary  and  facility  in  the 
sicken  language.  The  child'^  desire  to 
learn  to  read  grows  as  he  sees  others 
enjoying  reading,  di.scovers  the  delig.it 
that  lies  hetweeii  the  covers  of  books, 


and  begins  to  have  a  jiractical  need  to 
know  words  in  jirint. 

If  a  child  has  not  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  develo])  these  abilities  and  inter- 
ests— and  this  lack  is  true  of  most 
disadvantaged  and  bilingual  chil- 
dren— he  needs  earlier  ratluT  than  de- 
la-  ed  school  entrance.  ]^rn\  ided  that 
bis  ex])eriences  in  the  preschool  grou])  , 
develo])  the  jirereading  coin]K"teiicies 
needed  for  successfully  learning  to 
read. 

"Skillful  instruction"  during  infancy 
and  ])rfsclK»ol  \ears  crnisists  in  ])ro- 
viding  a  "reN])ousi\('  ein  ironment"  for 
tlie  child  a  stimulating  environment 
in  which  the  child  takes  tlie  initiative 
and  the  adult  responds  appro])riatclv. 

The  primar\  grades:  inastei)  ol 
I).»si(  re.iding  skills 

Skillful  instruction  in  !)eginning 
reading  follows  the  jireschool  pattern 
of  ])roviding  a  res]K)nsi\e  environment. 
In  school  there  are  new  words, 
])hrases.  and  sentences  that  the  first 
grader  wants  and  needs  to  read:  his 
name  on  his  locker.  </ir!s.  boys.  up. 
dowu,  details  of  the  daily  schedule,  and 
the  like  fie  can  learn  these  by  sight. 
To  aicl  him  the  teacher  mav  illustrate 
and  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  word 
and  call  his  attention  to  its  con- 
figuration, the  se(|uence  of  letters,  and 
anv  distinguishing  characteristics :  she 
writes  the  word  on  the  board.  ])ro- 
nouncing  it  as  she  writes.  She  mav 
ask  the  children  to  trace  the  word 
with  their  fingers  Th.e  aim  is  to  make 
the  fir.st  impression  as  vi\id  as  pos- 
sible. The  value  of  starting  reading 
instruction  in  this  way  is  to  introduce 
reading  as  a  personally  significant, 
thought-getting  process. 

Realizing  that  no  learning  takes  place 
without  attention,  she  selects  the 
words  most  interesting  to  the  children. 
She  uses  movement,  contrast,  and 
novelty  to  attract  and  hold  their  at- 
tention 

Because  of  wide  dififerences  in 
child ren's  abilities  and  ])reschool  back- 
ground, skillful  teaching  in  the  primary 
grades  must  be  diagnostic  teaching, 
that  is,  teaching  based  on  an  under- 
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standing  not  only  of  tlie  cliild's  j)res- 
ciit  comjK'tcncies  nnd  leaniir.j;  ca- 
pacity  but  also  of  tlie  \va\s  in  wliicli 
his  cn\  ironnicnt  is  influencing  him. 
Tlic  tcacluT  can  gain  sucli  un- 
derstanding by  combining  readim-ss 
training  witli  diagnosis.  As  she  uses 
various  readiness  exercises,  she  will 
note  which  children  respond  quickly 
and  which  need  further  practice  in  a 
small  group  or  as  mdividual.s.  A 
standardized  readiness  test  srr\es  as  a 
check  on  the  teacher's  informal  ap- 
prai.sal. 

The  following  procedures  used  by  a 
first  grade  teacher.  Mrs  Dorothy 
Maxson  of  the  Tucson  public  schools, 
provided  practice  in  preliminary  read- 
ing skills  and  also  in  some  of  the  un- 
derlying mental  abilities  needed  in 
learnmg  to  read. 

An  action  song.  'AVhere  Is  Thumb- 
kin  ?**  involved  attention,  memory,  repe- 
tition of  familiar  words  and  phrases 
with  eiiiithasis  -m  natural  iiit(niatioii 
and  coordination  of  voice,  eyes,  and 
bodily  iiinveiiieiits. 

Listening  to  and  following  directions 
refjuired  close  attention,  comprehen- 
sion of  the  directions,  memory,  and 
motor  ability  to  carry  them  out. 

An  exercise  in  di.stinguishing  hegin- 
ning  sounds  of  i)iurs  (»f  words  such  as 
jffx^}jox,  which  IS  an  animal? 
fiair — chair,  which  can  you  sit  on  ? 
rerpured  a  background  of  experience, 
word  knowledge,  and  ability  to  recog- 
iiize  the  category  in  which  a  given  word 
beUniged. 

A  sinii)le  kind  of  closure  exercise 
consisted  of  sui)pK'iiig  the  riiyming 
word  omitted  in  i.Mrsery  rhvnies. 
This  exercise  al^,o  ga\e  practice  in  the 
recognition  of  ending  sounds  of  words. 

Kecalluig.  in  i>roi)er  secpience.  tiie 
events  of  stories  iieard  previously 
helped  in  developing  a  Sense  of  se- 
quence in  reading.  The  children's  at- 
tention was  called  t()  sefpience  by  lead- 
ing (jueMimis :  'AVIiat  animal  did 
SaiiilK)  meet  in  the  jungle?  What 
happened  then?  What  did  the  tiger 
say  ^  etc." 

biscriniiuation  of  diflfereiices  in  the 
]x>.sition  of  objects  and  letters  was 
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taught  with  j)ictures  of  one  animal  fac- 
ing right  and  the  other  three  facing  left 
and  with  a  series  of  letters-  />  h  b  a 
{one  letter  shorter  than  the  others)  :  m 
III  n  in  (one  letter  with  one  hump 
missing),  d  d  b  d  (the  same  letter 
form  but  in  a  different  jiosition).  This 
last  exercise  is  esjtecially  inqntrtant  to 
teach  the  principle  that  changing  the 
position  of  certain  letter  forms  changes 
their  meaning  For  example,  the  let- 
ter form  d  when  facing  in  the  oj)j>osite 
direction  becomes  h  and  when  turned 
u])side  down,  becomes  p.  Hie  chil- 
dren were  asked  nnt  <iiil\  to  identify 
the  form  that  was  different  but  to  tell 
why  tli^^y  thought  it  was  different. 
Thev  were  encouraged  t<>  \erbaliye  the 
methods  of  learning  that  bronglit  mic- 

The  same  letter  was  ]»reseiited  in  dif- 
ferent forms:  eaj)ital  Miiall  b,  and 
in  print,  scrqjt.  and  inaiiuM-rij)t  This, 
too.  was  an  imiM.rtant  j»riiiciple  for 
ehildreii  to  learn,  iiaiiieh .  that  the 
same  letter  iiieaiiiiig  may  be  presented 
111  different  forms  (.v  i>p.  404-40«>) 

Asking  children  to  tell  what  they 
saw  in  a  picture  quickh  detected  the 
'^wliole  perceivers."  those  who  looked 
at  the  jiicture  as  a  (leMalt  or  whole, 
and  the  "i)art  j>erceivers."  those  who 
picked  out  separate  aiul  nften  trivial 
details. 

Tn  addition  to  the  approi>riateness 
and  sequence  of  instructional  methods 
and  materials,  this  teacher's  enthu- 
siasm, encouragement,  and  sensitivity 
to  iiidi\  idual  children  jmwided  an 
ideal  environment  for  learning. 

Skillfid  teaching  recognizes  m- 
di\ idual  differences  in  eliildren's  need 
for  i>ractice.  There  is  danger  in 
oxerdrilling.  If  a  child  overlearn^  a 
habit  where  flexibililv  is  necessary,  it 
])ecoines  rigid  and  detriniei  tal  to  other 
learning  Knr  example,  practice  tn 
mounding  out  words  may  be  continued 
when  thev  should  be  recognized  b>  the 
chik'i's  noting  fewer  and  fewer  clues, 
f  )iice  a  child  buikls  a  rut  in  the  road,  it 
is  hard  for  h  m  to  get  out  of  it 

Skillful  teaching  is  sequentiab  It 
progresses  from  aiulitory  and  visual 
perception.  discriniiiiati(»ii.  and  memo- 
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rv  to  the  intcjjratit)!!  of  auditory  witli 
visual  syml)ols.  to  sim])le  categorization 
aiul  concept  formation. 

Skillful  instruction  in  the  primary 
^r.ades  ex])os<*s  cliiKlren  to  complexity 
as  well  a;*  to  tlie  specific  secpiential 
learning  of  vocalnilary  and  word 
recognition  skills.  Sound-letter  as- 
S()ciation>>  are  taught  in  words. 
Words  are  taught  in  sentences:  sen- 
tences are  used  to  build  paragraphs, 
and  the  setjuence  of  ideas  in  a  passage 
as  a  whole  is  recognized. 

Iniermedi.Ue  grades 

Skillful  instruction  in  the  intermedi- 
ate grades  introduces  advanced  read- 
ing skills  incidentally,  g.ves  specific 
instruction  in  location  of  information 
and  study  skills,  and  reinforces  and  ap- 
plies skills  taught  in  the  earlier  grades. 

Perhaps  the  most  Strriuus  criticism 
of  teaching  in  the  intermediate  grades 
is  that  little  or  no  real  instruction  in 
reading  is  given.  Instead  of  having 
the  dual  objectives  of  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  and  development  of  effective 
methods  of  reading  each  of  these  sub- 
jects, the  focus  is  on  content. 

Children  in  the  intermediate  grades 
need  specific  instruction.  Skillful 
teaching  of  the  new  technical  vo- 
cabulary in  science  and  social  studies — 
through  objects,  pictures,  dramatiza- 
tions—makes w'c)r(ls  come  ilive  in  the 
context  in  which  they  are  used.  These 
children  neetl  instruction  in  ho%v  to 
read  a  sentence,  and  Hoik'  to  get  the 
author*.,  thought  from  a  paragraph, 
and  //Wi'  to  recognize  the  structure 
of  a  selection  as  a  wliole.  Skillful 
teaching  of  sentences  involves  linguis- 
tic study  of  the  structure  of  the  En- 
glish language  as  an  aid  to  comprehen- 
sion. Skillful  leaching  of  paragraph 
reading  leads  the  students  to  explore 
and  discover  the  various  purposes  for 
which  paragraphs  are  written  and  the 
various  forms  thev  mav  take  (i^).  pp. 
125-128). 

The  intermediate  grades  are  no^  too 
early  to  te.Rrh  an  approach  to  a  read- 
ing selection — the  preliminary  ex- 
ploration, thinking,  ar^J  speculation  as 
to  the  content  and  contribution  of  the 
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selection :  the  raising  of  (piestions 
which  the  selection  might  answer:  the 
reading  followed  by  review  and  finally 
by  putting  the  knowledge  gained  in  the 
form  in  which  it  might  be  used  This 
is  the  familiar  Surve\  (,MR  method, 
though  it  may  not  l)e  introduced  to  the 
children  by  tiiat  name.  P»ut  the  teach- 
ers would  go  through  the  process  with 
the  class  main  times  and  remind  them 
of  the  method  when  giving  as- 
signments. 

Skillful  instruction  develops  and 
encou  rages  read  i  ng  i  nt  e  rest  s  in  chi  I  - 
dren  of  this  age  who  usually  reach  a 
peak  of  voluntary  reading  about  twelve 
years  of  age. 

Junior  high  s(  h(^ol 

Reading  problems  pile  up  in  junior 
high  school.  Whether  they  have 
learned  to  read,  students  are  required 
to  attend  school  until  they  have 
reached  the  legal  school-leaving  age. 
Effective  reading  instruction  during 
tl.ese  vears  is  crucial:  it  may  be  the 
school's  last  chance  to  salvage  |K)tential 
ability.  Research  has  shown  that  a 
large  percentage  of  dropouts  have 
jiotential  reading  ability  (7). 

Skillful  instruction  in  junior  high 
school  nnist  recognize  a)  the  students' 
values  and  ways  of  thinking  and  feel- 
ing, shaped  by  the  mass  media  of 
communication :  b )  their  sense  of 
inadecpiacy  engendered  by  years  of 
failure  to  succeed  in  school:  c)  their 
embarrassment  at  having  to  read  mate- 
rial below  their  interest  and  difficulty 
level;  d)  their  impatience  with  meth- 
ods of  teaching  reading  that  have  failed 
to  help  them  make  progress;  and  e) 
their  fear  of  or  lack  of  hope  for  their 
future. 

ICnglish  S,  a  course  of  study  <level- 
oped  for  jMitential  dro|)Outs  in  the  De- 
troit schools,  explores  these  students' 
current  interest  in  TV  programs, 
part-time  employment,  recreation,  fam- 
ily relations,  hoy-girl  relations,  and 
similar  areas  of  young  adult  interests. 
This  approach  to  «-eading  has  been  re- 
|x>rted  as  very  successful  with  the 
group  for  whom  it  was  designed. 
Practicall)  none  of  the  p()tential  drop- 
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outs  who  were  enrolled  in  this  course 
left  school  prematurely. 

Skillful  teaching?  of  retarded  yonnj^ 
adolescents  aims  t(»  assure  immediate 
success;  another  ex|)eriencc  of  failure 
confirms  their  feelinj^  of  inadequacy. 
F"or  this  reason  the  learninj^  tasks  must 
he  selected  carefully ;  they  nnist  be 
challenging  yet  possihie  of  achievement 
with  reasonable  effort  If  a  hook  is 
t()0  ea*^y,  the  student  ohtains  nr)  real 
sense  of  accomplishment :  if  it  is  too 
difticnit.  he  will  feel  only  frustration 

When  the  student's  |)n)*^ress  in 
reading  is  blocked  hy  lack  of  hasic 
reading  skilh  in  simple  sight  vo- 
cal )u  la  ry  and  word  recognition,  the 
teacher  must  find  a  different  way  to 
teach  these  skills,  junior  high  school 
stuflents  will  reject  primary  methods 
and  materials.  One  teacher  in- 
troduced the  Phono- Visual  Charts  as  a 
scientific  methrtd  deveio|)ed  hy  experts 
in  speech.  Another  teacher  preceded 
drill  with  the  Fernald  Method  hy  a 
psychological  explanation  of  how  a 
person  learns  better  by  using  several 
sensory  avenues. 

Xovelty  of  method  not  only  attracts 
attention  it  aKo  revives  hope.  (On 
tlie  other  hand,  a  method  that  has 
previously  resulted  in  no  impro\ement 
in  reading  tends  to  be  rejectecl.)  This 
is  one  reason  why  any  new  gadget  or 
machine  or  method  of  instruction  often 
results  in  some  initial  j^rogress  with 
retarded  readers. 

Thoughts  of  the  future  depress  some 
a(k>lescents'  effort  hut  stimulate  others 
to  put  forth  nn^re  vi'iorx  to  learn  to 
read.  Their  reaction  depends  u|K)n 
how  they  view  their  future  and  what 
the  future  actually  olTers  them.  For 
months  one  ninth  grade  Spanish- 
.\merican  bov  had  niacle  no  effort  to 
im|>rove  his  reading,  fine  day  in  a 
con\ersation  with  him.  bis  teacher. 
Mrs.  l^ctty  Frey,  learned  that  he  had 
given  up  lioj)e  of  making  anything  of 
himself.  He  conid  see  no  use  for  read- 
ing or  any  need  for  school  learning. 
A  few  days  later  his  teacher  read  an 
article  in  the  local  j^aper  alwut  a  Mex- 
ican-American who  had  been  elected  to 
a  |)osition  of  some  prominence.  She 


cut  out  the  clipping  and  put  it  on  the 
boy's  desk  without  conmient.  From 
that  time  on  the  l)oy'<i  interest  and  ef- 
fort to  impro\e  in  all  the  language  arts 
mcreased. 

Skillful  teaching  of  able  learners  is 
aimed  at  devel()|)iiig  greater  proficiency 
in  reading  and  study  skills  and  in 
preventing  waste  of  precious  years  in 
which  childish  habits  are  discarded  or 
revised  and  more  mature  habits  and 
skills  are  de\  elojied. 

Senior  high  srho(d 

\ltlic nigh  some  seiii* »r  high  sclior )l 
students  are  merely  ''serving  their 
term."  many  are  anxious  about  enter- 
ing anfl  succeeding  in  college  or  a  vo- 
cation. They  realize  the  value  of 
efilicient  reading  and  study  habits:  they 
are  impatient  with  the  reiteration  of 
general  rules  about  study  methods, 
])aragra])li  reading,  and  the  like  They 
want  s]»ecific  help  over  and  al)ove  what 
thev  have  been  able  to  work  out  for 
theiiisehes. 

.Skillful  teaching  refjiiires  niiicli 
more  understanding  of  the  reading 
process  than  we  jiossess  at  present. 
Students  can  help  teachers  to  aerpiire 
this  imderstaiidiiig  through  con- 
tributing introspective  re|>c>rts  re- 
garding their  own  most  efficient  read- 
ing met  h.  Hi? 

One  high  school  student,  ob\inu.slv 
a  bright  boy.  was  making  a  \ery  poor 
acadeip' '  record.  Some  conflict  re- 
garding his  ambitious  mother  and  hi^ 
\ocatioiial  clK»ice  was  evi^lent.  He  de- 
scribed his  pre\ioiis  instruction  in 
readmg  as  **too  vague  and  general.*' 
His  j>reseiit  teacher,  taking  the  clue 
from  the  boy's  own  comments,  wcnt 
through  the  process  of  reading  a  rather 
difficult  j>aragraph  from  his  history 
book  She  guided  each  step  in  the 
intensive  study  of  this  paragraj)h.  He 
skimmed,  noting  Key  words,  to  get  an 
overview:  ajiproacbed  the  reading  with 
a  (pic^tion  in  mind  ;  varied  his  rate, 
pausing  to  fix  in  mind  the  informa- 
tion he  was  looking  for.  related  the 
illustrations  to  his  own  experience: 
and  reacted  to  the  specific  ideas, 
interpreting  words  and  phrases  as  he 
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read.  The  teacher  enipliasized  recalling 
what  he  had  ri-ad  rallu-r  than  s]>nidnij^ 
llu*  same  titiir  ni  the  eonitnon  praflice 
of  iiirrelN  rc-readini^  '\'hv  hox's  rc- 
sjtonsr  to  this  sjiecitk  itistrnctiuii  was 
tiiarki'dly  diiferetil  fr<nn  his  ])re\  ions 
lackadaisical  attitude  toward  readin'j 
Althous^li  tti  struct  lull  iti  sitii]>le  as- 
jK'Cts  of  ititcrjtrctatioti  of  hteratiiri*  and 
critical  and  creatixc  rradiiijj;  hej^ins  a-* 
soon  as  childrm  ]ia\e  acquired  a  nun- 
iniuni  of  ]>r<>ik'i(Mic\  in  "rcadini^  the 
hncs."  there  is  i  ooiii  during;  hi^di 
sehtjol  \  I'ars  for  more  inlriis?\  e 
iiistrnctuni  in  the  hii^her  level  readin;,^ 
skills  \hin\  Infill  school  students  (kt 
not  know  what  clues  of  character  and 
nioti\e  to  look  for  or  how  to  locate  and 
inter]  >ret  them  Instruction  of  this 
kind  can  he  i^nveii  (m  a  s!or\  read  lt\ 
the  entire  class.  The  teacher  re])eat- 
e(ll\  demonstrates  the  ]nv>ce^s  of  in- 
tiTpretation  with  the  whole  class  until 
the  stutlents  ha\e  masteied  the  skills 
snlhcieiitly  to  use  them  in  their  outside 
readinj^ 

Creatu  e  readiiis^  is  eiicoiiraijed  hy 
calling  aUentuMi  to  ima^er\  of  various 
kintls  which  students  can  rcjtrtKlnce  in 
their  tiwn  minds  and  descri]>e  in 
words,  drawiiiL^^s.  or  jiaintinj^s.  Siiuc 
the  iiiter|)retation  of  ]»oeti'y  is  man\ - 
-ide(k  the  teaclier  encouraL^i^s  students 
to  make  their  own  iniifjue  resjionses  to 
a  i^i\en  |K)epi  or  piece  of  literature 
fh»we\er.  there  may  i*ven  he  a  ]tlace 
for  ])roi^'ranted  instruction  in  the  initial 
stud\  of  ])oetry  <  rV ) 

Skillful  instruction  in  hijL,dier  le\els 
c»f  critical  readniij  is  also  netvled  hy 
nv»st  hii^li  school  and  C(  llej^^-  ^ttiileiits 

.Vinnniaiv 

Skillful  teaching  of  readiiiL^  hej^ins 
with  an  underslandini^^  of  the  in- 
dividual stiidriit's  readin.i;  ahilities. 
diiTictiltK  s.  aiul  ]iotential ;  w  ith  his 
values  and  C(»nce]»t  of  himself :  and 
with  school,  home,  and  iieii^hhorhond 
conditions  that  are  facililatniL^  ov  hin- 
cleniij^^  his  jirotjress  in  readiii.ij. 

1  la\  1111^  this  understaiidtii|i;,  the 
teacher  sets  the  staj^e  for  success  hy 
providing  ap])ropriate  rcadins^  tasks 
aiul  hy  givinj^  skillful  instruction, 
\Vhene\er    j)Ossihle.    he    i.ijnores  the 
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heha\ior  that  is  mterferinj^  with  the 
student's  learnuij^.  Instead  of  calling' 
attention  to  errors,  he  "accentuates  the 
])ositi\e"  lie  tries  to  attach  satisfac- 
tion to  the  coiisecjuences  of  heluuior 
that  lead  to  im])roveiiie!it  h\  rem- 
foiciniLi  aiiN  move  in  th-  n^ht  direc- 
tidii  To  accomplish  this  rein- 
forcement he  enlists  the  aid  ol 
api  >n  •])'-iate  in<  »ti\  atioii  raii^injLi  aii\  - 
where  from  tokens.  nuUerial  rewaids. 
recoi;iiitioii.  and  a])i»r()\al  to  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  success 
and  seif-reali/atloii. 

In  resjXMis.  to  siali  tcachniL:.  the 
liii^liest  jtraise  a  student  could  t^ue 
would  he  to  Nay.  "1  made  tins  pio^n-ess 
in  readiiij^^  ni\  sell  " 

1  P.cilin,  1  X  "riin'.jlui<">  111  I'tailH-r 
lU  .4). 

2  T'lulnlt.  Milion.  and  Dim.ild  (Jiiinlan 
'iN'r.idiim  I'tnurts-.  as  KN'l.jU-d  t»  i 
l'20hirin  \  "1  \  isila!  and  \ural  k^ainniu 
in  tin  Tlnnaiv  (.rafli-.,  *  J,'unuil  i>f  hil- 
luatiomtl     r^Vi  //.''"'/^       'Oci  VhA), 

^  l>nan<\  \U\aiflM.  and  h»lui  M^'iiex 
"InchIhi:  Ih  .lii^liM  AuA  tin    I'pil.ltn)  nf 

Jn  (  I'^'j/i.  4o| 

4  1U'>>,  Rn|»(jt  and  \ii»;iina  ShifMnan 
"lath  I'\jH'M'ni(  and  tlu-  k lali/aimn 
n!  tnunituc  ^^Kl's  m  C  Inl^lrur*  i  luld 

i  l^pui  at    •  <  '^^''^  \,  ."^'"^'^ 

5  Hnlilis.  \u  I  "!  IrljMUi:  I  )isniriK-d 
Clnldun     i    "li'-lnui  il  and  l'('d,,i.Mal 

(i  XHIUt.  11  Wiltua  *  Ktlalmnshn*  Ix - 
tut  Ml  M(>n  n  M>lc  f'  (  finnnunu  .{tK'ii 
anri  IIm  (.••nlMil  S\  mmi.  ti'  tlic  (  Inld  s 
k<  adnu  s>  and  sn.M'|Ufnt  K\a<liinr 
\clnt'\ •  in' itt  in  tlic  rn-t  diad**.'  mi- 
1  i\"  tTMIW'ti,  Tnuef- 
s]\\  ^}{  \i  i  "Ml..,  Wh  sn.,,  PJ^r 

7  P«nt\.  Knti!  Is^hJdk,  fh}hf\  ,nuf  Ih'fh 
s, /)^. ^  ^  <»rk  l'(a<lnTs 

Colli  m  I'M'--.  » 

S    InckI.  Innts  M.  kMUi  <"i.irtli.  «infl  1  aii- 

tUKt    I'mnU       I'",ff\       I  (!n^,f  f.onk 

\t'u      ^<nK.     ll.ittouit,     I'.t.ir*'  anti 

0  l^ulMnsMU.  Ilelii,  M  'M'»h-«jiHm1  ami 
C< 'iircjjttlal  ^^t\U  a»  Ivcl.it(<l  In  i\(ad- 
my."  in  j  Mini  I  rMiiel  iVA  ).  Im^inrr- 

l'}iithtt\  Intern, ill* »nal  Isfadinj,*  XsMuia- 
tiotl  Ciillfi'iena'   I'll  I  r<  dMK»';,  'J  {VHA\. 

10  Sti  ;um.  K'ml..  .m  i  Jitn  '»'}u  Vn  .\iln\ 
Malm>i  iUtfii  W,uulif^  pHisinti:  |).  C* 
Hraih.  1057 
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A  Critical  Look  at  Instruction 
in  Word  Recognition  at  the 
Elementary  Level 

Ji'ANiTA  Lewis 
Colorado  Stite  College 

woRii  KM  or.NiTiON,  tlu*  saiiie  as  any 
otlicr  term  in  tlio  fieUl  of  readnig.  can 
become  ambij^nous  wlien  one  exammes 
it  in  tlie  man\  different  ])ieces  of  litera- 
ture of  a  reading  ])ro^aani.  For  the 
])urpose  of  this  ])a])cr  r^'ord  rccoi/nitiou 
refers  to  the  child's  abdity  to  recognize 
a  word  and  its  meaning  in  context. 
Before  a  chdd  can  recognize  a  word, 
he  nnist  first  have  the  opportunity  and 
skills  necessary  to  identify  that  word, 
or  someone  must  tell  it  to  him.  Ac- 
tually, one  could  hardly  talk  about 
word  recognition  without  getting  into 
word  identification  skills.  Therein  lies 
the  ambiguity  of  tvord  recognition;  it 
is  a  result  of  word  identification. 

Instru(tion  in  word 
recognition 

Consider  tlie  ways  a  thild  learns  to 
recognize  or  identify  a  word.  There 
are  ff)ur  major  areas  to  be  considered 
as  far  as  instruction  in  word  recogni- 
tion is  concerned.  They  are  1  )  Con- 
text, 2)  Phonetic  Analysis,  ^)  Struc- 
tural Analysis,  and  4)  Coniprehension 
Cofttext 

Anyone  who  has  examined  one  or 
more  of  the  available  reading  jirograms 
being  used  by  children  today  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  attention  is  given  to 
helping  children  through  three  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  context. 

Oral  Context.  The  purpose  of  oral 
context  is  to  give  the  child  practice  in 
using  verbal  clues  to  identify  words. 
Frequently,  it  is  supplemented  with 
picture  and/or  printed  context,  struc- 
tural and/or  phonetic  analysis,  or  in 
some  cases  any  miracle  that  comes  to 
the  teacher's  mind. 

Picture  Context.    The  purpose  of 


this  activity  is  the  give  the  child  prac- 
tice in  using  picture  clues  to  identify 
words.  Most  readiness  programs  and 
pre])riniers  offer  opportunities  for  the 
child  to  de\eloj)  this  skill.  It,  too,  is 
fre(juently  sup])leniente<l  with  oral  and 
priiited  context 

Printed  Context  The  pur])Ose  of 
])rinted  context  is  two-fold  : 

1  Tn  give  the  child  ])ractic<^  in  using 
jjrinted  context  to  identify  new- 
words,  and 

2  To  gi\e  the  child  ])ractic"  in  com- 
prehension. 

Oral  and  picture  context  used  along 
with  printed  context  seems  to  be  a 
means  to  an  end — what  eiuP 
Reading ! 

Phonetic  Analysis 

Varying  degrees  of  phonetic  analysis 
appear  in  reading  programs.  A  con- 
sensus seems  to  be  that  children  need 
help  with  at  least  three  skills: 

Identifying  likenesses  and  difjer- 
enc'^^  in  beijimwui  sounds.  Attention 
is  devoted  here  to  giving  children  skill 
in  sounding  out  the  beginning  of  a 
word  to  enable  them  to  identify  words. 

Identifying  lilxenesses  and  differ- 
ences in  sounds  in  the  medial  posi- 
tion. .Attention  is  devoted  here  to  giv- 
ing children  skill  in  sounding  out  the 
"middle"  of  a  word  of  syllable  to  help 
them  identify  words 

Identifying  likenesses  and  differ- 
ences in  endimi  sounds  Attention  is 
devoted  here  to  giving  children  skill  in 
soimding  out  the  ending  of  a  word  to 
help  them  identify  words. 

Structural  analysis 

.Again,  almost  any  method  of  teach- 
ing reading  that  could  be  mentioned 
gives  attention  to  structural  analysis. 
This  skill  enables  the  child  to  take  a 
word  apart  and  sound  out  the  parts  to 
help  him  identify  it.  Children  are 
helped  with  five  different  kinds  of 
structural  analysis: 

Root  7vords.    It  is  believed  that  to 
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find  a  root  word  in  a  stranp^e  word  will 
help  a  cliild  tdnitify  the  stranije  word 

Prrf]  vcs.      After    tin     child  has 
learned  tn  idciitifv  the  root  word,  he, 
idcntifHs  the  prefix  to  futther  aid  hnn 
in  idetittt)  ini:  tiie  Mraii^e  word 

Sifffivrs  \irain  the  child  is  encoiir- 
nijed  to  hnd  the  root  word  plus  the 
sitfiiN  tr>  help  hini  idcntitv  the  strange 
word 

Ccui pound  ords-  i  hihlieii  are 
i,M\en  ])ractice  in  discoxerinjir  that 
tlie  ^trani^e  word  iim\  consi^^t  of  two 
wnrrK  that  the\  alreadx  know 

Sylliihirafiov  \ttenti«»n  de\f»ted 
to  heljnni:  children  devcl(>]>  .skill  in  di- 
vidini:  word*;  into  sxllahles  as  n  means 
of  ulentifx  in.t:  stranj^e  word*;. 

Coinprchcns-iiHi 

The  aflvocat(s  of  any  method  i/\ 
teaching;  readini;  would  stroni^dy  atjrcc 
that  their  ap])roric]i  to  readinir  leads  t«' 
(omj>ieliension  :  otherwi^^e.  what  is  the 
pnrpnse  of  context.  ])]ioiietic  nnaUsi^. 
or  strnctiiral  analxsis'^  Some  are 
hnp])\  if  the  cliild  nndcrstaiuls  a  word 
Dtlics  are  not  liappy  unless  the  child 
understands  the  whole  sentence 
Nh'iiu  are  not  sati>rn-d  until  th(*  chihl 
comprehends  a  whole  paraijrajjh.  a 
wliole  st(»r\.  or  the  main  idea  a  se- 
lection Litciatiire  shnw>  that  r.uthnr- 
tties  expect  the  child  to  understanc' 
what  he  reads  Most  aiithoritic.s  aj^'rec 
that  It  is  from  the  i)rmted  cnutcxt  that 
C(nni»rehen.si()n  comes 

Picfurc  Context.  Programs  de\ote 
a  si/a])le  amount  of  time  to  helpm^ 
children  de\  clop  cotiiprchension  with 
picture  s\ nilwls. 

(h-nl  Confc.vf,  l*roi^raiiis  de\ote  time 
tn  licl]>in.n  children  dexclo])  c<impreheii- 
sion  thrntii^di  listeninu  to  oral  context. 

rnntrd  Context  Xo  metliod  ii:- 
nores  printed  context  and  the  role  it 
p1a\s  m  comprelien-^inn.  The  nu^st 
(onuuon  use  mafic  of  ])rinted  eMtn(  xt 
1^ 

1,  Silent  Ueadmg.  The  child  is  ^i\en 
a  jMirpose:  he  examines  the  ])rinted 
context  sileiitlx  and  through  compre- 
hension fulfills  his  piir])Ose 

2  Oral  Keadinjj,  A^aiii  the  child  is 
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pven  a  purpose  for  readmit,  he  rea<ls 
orall)  and  fulfills  his  piirpn^' 

?\  Skimmini;  Sometimes  tin-  chihl 
IS  jri\(Mi  a  purpose  and  is  called  upon 
to  skim  the  material  witli  comprelien- 
sion  to  fulfill  hi-  purjXKe 

4.  Drill  The  man\  different  t\pes 
of  drill  einplo\ed  in  helping'  children 
witli  coni])reh(  iision  woiihl  be  too  mi- 
merous  tn  list  at  this  time  ^iifllce  it 
to  sa\.  the  end  result  should  he  com- 
ijreheuMon  of  the  man  rial  which  the 
children  ha\e  handled 

\  (niK.d  look  at  insiuKlion 
i\\  wold  i(*(ot;mtinn 

\ow  for  a  critical  kK»k  at  msiriictmn 
in  w()rd  recoi,Miitinii  \s  was  pointed 
out  earlier  in  tins  paper,  word  recoLMii- 
tion  is  the  ahilitv  to  lecoi^Mii/e  a  word 
and  Its  meanim:  m  a  paitKular  con- 
texi  It  was  als(  I  ])ointe(l  out  that 
ther('  are  four  major  ,ireas  in  mstrnc- 
tion  in  word  vecoi^nition  1  )  (  ontext. 
1\  Plioiietic  \nal\Ms,  3 1  Structural 
\nal\sis,  and  4)  Com]»r ehen sion 
Take  a  critical  look  at  these  four  arca^ 
which  ha\c  become  sacred  to  peo]>le  ni 
the  field  of  readmit 

Context. 

Pirtnn  Context  Let's  l^ok  frst  at 
])ictiirc  context  Onildn't  we  devote 
more  time  to  printed  cniite\t  rather 
than  picture  context'''  When  T  exa- 
mine a  Iwisal  series.  T  ne\er  fail  to  ask 
ir.vself  this  question.  T  will  ai:rec  that 
in  tlu*  be,i;innin|i?  children  do  enjoy 
SOMI'-  picture  readme,  bi^t  throiit;]i 
ohservim^  cluldren  during  my  class- 
room teachinti  exiKTiences  1  found 
time  after  time  tliat  cluldren  Ipccame 
bored  and  restless  when  asked  to  read 
a  picture  to  de<itli  Ai^rced,  some 
metlK^d  needs  to  be  used  to  *'i>iit  w^rds 
into  the  mouths  (*}  poor  rcadcis."  but 
even  the\  rebel  after  a  while  1  ha\e 
n^»tblll^  hut  s\mpatli>  for  the  six- 
\(>ar-(»ld  child  who  has  to  i^o  through  a 
readin.i;  readmess  pro.nram  where  he  is 
asked  to  read  jnctures  and  more  ]>ic- 
ture>s  and  ntore  jMCtures. 

Those  who  are  fust  ^^rade  teachers 
ha\e  probably  had  the  same  experience 
I  bad  in  first  i^rade  readme*  'I'he  child 
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wlu)  can  j^o  tlirMiii;h  the  whole  story 
rca<hii^  e\cry  detail  in  tlie  picture  phis 
adding  iminen^us  ones  of  liis  own. 
when  a^ked  to  read  tlic  selection,  lotiks 
at  \on  with  a  (jiiestion  in  liis  nnnd  and 
asks.  **\Vhat  selection^'* 

S(*bitumf  I'ublisliinj,^  conijKinies  and 
teachers  must  Concentrate  less  on  ]iic- 
ture  c(>ntext. 

Oral  Context  How  ahout  oral  con- 
text"" Does  It  lielj)  the  child  or  not'^ 
f[a\e  \oii  e\er  sat  ni  the  hack  of  the 
room  and  hstened  to  a  first  tjrade 
teacher  teach  reading  ^  If  \ou  have.  I 
heliexe  \ou  will  at^ree  with  me  that 
ninch  ot  the  oral  context  ^i\en  by  the 
Teaclier  is  not  what  we  are  after  at  all 
For  e,xani])le:  when  a  child  is  reading 
a  sentence  and  to].--  in  the  middle  of 
the  sentence  ])ec:uKse  he  can't  identify  a 
wonl.  it  would  seem  to  me  that  he 
needs  to  know  that  word  innnediatelv 
for  coni])rehension.  f)ther\\ise.  he  loses 
hi,s  train  of  thought  and  begins  to  Word 
call.  In  my  opinion,  teachers  don't 
help  by  such  oral  context  as  **Tt  begins 
with  the  same  ^onnd  as  hall,  bird''  or 
'*\\'e  had  that  word  yesterda\ .  remem- 
ber'" or  "That's  one  of  oiir  new 
words."  I'm  concerned,  too.  when  the 
teacher  f^ives  tlie  child  oral  context 
that  he  will  not  have  access  to  later 
when  he  is  reading;  independently.  In 
suniinarv.  1  sup|x»se  my  major  criti- 
cism is  the  fact  that  teachers  u^in;^^  de- 
tailed oral  context  dtirin^^  a  sdent  or 
oral  reading  lesson  can  be  interferinj^ 
v»ith  ( oni])relicii.sion  father  than  be!])- 
niij  tile  chdfl. 

Solution'^  Tell  the  child  the  word 
now  :  liel])  him  'ater  witb  bi^^  problem! 

Printed  Context.  Couldn't  wo  have 
more  words  in  bei^innin^  read i  115;.  and 
couldn't  we  inclnd<  more  than  just 
(Uie-svllahle  worfls  * 

Sometimes  1  woiubr  what  chiklren 
think  of  our  scho(  Is  when  \v(»  take 
them  to  a  reading;  cirek  build  up  their 
interest  in  rea<liiij^.  and  then  hand 
them  a  story  with  sncb  limited  \ocabu- 
lar\  that  it  cou-dn't  possibK  compete 
with  library  books  they  are  reading  or 
are  having  read  to  thein  or  with  their 
conversations  (hirin:^  recess  Please 
don't  misunderstand  nie.    T  am  not  a<l- 


vocatiiig  a  recording  of  the  conversa- 
ti(»ii  at  recess  time  followe<l  ]»v  a 
])rinted  t  hart  from  winch  tlie  child 
reads  and  rereads  and  rereads  what  a 
grou])  had  to  sa\  durnig  a  ]>articnlar 
recess  111  a  particular  situation.  I  am 
no*  advocating  this  ap])roac]i  at  all  1 
have  tried  that  approach  and  it  didn't 
work  for  me. 

Solution  '  I  would  like  to  see  nK>re 
readng  readmess  ]>rngr:un>  de\ote  at- 
tention to  the  skills  basic  to  iH'irinning 
reading  and  less  ittdition  tn  ])ictnre 
reading  of  e\er\da\  situations  <»r  inir- 
ser\  rh\nu*s 

As  for  two-or  more-s\ liable  w(»rds.  I 
recall  from  11 1\  own  classroom  ex  pen- 
en  ce  that  U'a^hinqtiin  was  a  \  ^rd  that 
all  of  m\  first  grade  children  could  re- 
cognize when  thev  saw  it  111  printed 
loriii — \es.  e\en  the  children  in  the 
low  group. 

Solut  onf  Put  more  words  ni  pri- 
niar\  r(ading  material,  and  \  not  be 
afraid  t<»  try  the  big  ones 

f"hi>nef!i  .  lna!\\sL\ 

T  lia\e  several  (piestions  concerning 
[ihonetic  aiiaU  sis . 

luu^innina  S(>:tnd s  The  r  e  a  d  i  n  g 
rt-adiiu'ss  program  " 

Why  speiul  time  in  ♦'iir  rea<lmg 
readiness  books  with  acti\iti(s  coin- 
pletelv  unrelated  to  beginning  reading? 

it  seem.s  to  me  that  b\  the  time  a 
child  coiii])letes  his  reading  readiness 
jirogram  he  should  be  (.ii  the  n>ad  to 
reading  If  this  i,s  true,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  our  reading:  readmess 
should  get  him  readv ! 

How  a!>out  teaching  bet^iniiiiip 
sounds ' 

This  makes  sense  to  me.  and  since  ! 
have  worked  with  kindergarten  and 
t'irst  grade  children.  \  know  that  man* 
of  them  can  siuressfnlly  work  with  be- 
ginning sounds.  Xot  only  from  ()bser- 
vation  do  T  know  this,  but  I  also  know 
it  from  exainming  and  conducting  re- 
search, T  lia\e  ;i!ready  heard  the  ar- 
gunient  that  all  cl  ildren  cannot  do  this 
work  at  kiiulerg  .rten  level.  1  s  this 
am  reason  for  not  letting  those  who 
can  move  forwaid?  If  we  hold  ba^^k 
for  tliis  reason,  we  can  t  ha\e  njuling 
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at  first  g^radc  level  or  geometry  at  high 
scliool,  can  \vc? 

Solution  ^  Give  the  child  more 
work  with  letter  forms  and  sounds. 

M^:^ia!Sauiid9,  .Why  can't .chijdren 
be  exposed  to  them  earlier  ? 

At  first  grade  level  it  bothers  me 
that  we  can't  start  working  earlier 
with  certain  phonetic  analysis 
skills — to  be  specific,  with  vowels.  I 
don't  recall  too  many  words  the  child 
meet'^  in  his  recreational  reading  where 
he  wouldn't  be  confronted  with  vowels. 
I  believe  that  if  we  would  work  with 
the  vowels  soon  enough  at  early  first 
grade  level,  we  could  help  children  be- 
come more  independent  in  their  read- 
ing habits.  After  all,  aren't  we  snp- 
pose('  to  give  the  child  what  he  can  put 
to  u?e  immediately?  And  surelv  one 
can't  deny  that  even  in  the  first  word 
in  the  pre])rimer  the  child  meets  a 
vowe*;  I  remember  hearing  a  saying 
one  tmie  **get  what  yon  need  hrt  need 
what  y  ,u  get."  ^'Needing  what  \ou 
get  '  Ijrings  me  to  my  next  comment. 
T  am  a  little  disturbed  when  1  go  into 
rlas^rooms  and  see  teachers  using  pho- 
netic' programs  that  are  not  in  any  way 
fiod  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
child.  I'm  sure  that  teachers  are  using 
these  highly  advertised,  color^^ul,  pho- 
netic programs  with  good  intentions. 
I  would  just  like  to  mention  that  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  learning,  chil- 
dren tend  to  forget  what  they  don't  use 
and,  secondly,  that  what  thev  learn 
should  be  used  immediately  in  a  mean- 
ingful situation. 

I  would  be  ha])py  to  see  a  structural 
program  in  phonics  //  it  is  a  program 
that  goes  along  with  the  reading  pro- 
gram the  teacher  is^  using  at  that  time 
and  //  it  concentrates  on  the  high  fre- 
quency needs  of  the  children.  Why 
should  a  child  have  to  drill  on  a  spe- 
cific sound  if  be  is  not  having  trouble 
with  it? 

Solution  Give  children  practice  in 
bearing  likenesses  and  differences  in 
words  thev  are  using  now.  Don't  wait 
until  that  magic  period,  the  second 
grade. 


Structural  analysis 

I  ha\e  three  criticisms  concerning 
structural  analysis ' 

IVhv  have  children  find  little  zvords 
in  hxq  7VordsJ  T  am  concerned  about 
programs  that  cficourage  cliiklreri "to* 
find  little  words  in  big  words.  This 
procedure  forms  a  RAD  habit  that 
children  must  break  sooner  than  one 
expects  I  can  see  no  advantage  in 
this  activity  whatsoe\  er  because  the 
English  language  is  not  that  consistent 
The  minute  the  child  starts  having 
two-syllable  words  he  is  roing  to  run 
into  trouble, 

iriiat  about  confiquration^  T  am 
equally  concerned  abort  the  series  that 
wastes  the  child's  time  by  having  him 
look  at  a  ])rinted  word  and  visualiye  a 
jMCtnre  of  that  word  that.  probabK,  is 
completely  unrelated  to  that  word. 
When  you  have  a  child  look  at  the 
word  been,  think  of  it  with  an  outline 
around  it.  add  wheels  to  it,  and  make 
smoke  come  out  of  the  top,  }  ou're  tak- 
ing his  mind  off  the  word.  Again,  very 
rarely  have  I  seen  chi^lrens  honks 
where,  first  of  all  the  word  was 
framed;  and  I  ne\er  recill  seeing  one 
where  the  word's  had  wheels  on  tb.Mii. 

Uliy  do  7ce  ask  chilcrcn  to  dhidc 
zvords  in  syllables^  Tt  is  well  and 
good  to  have  children  divide  words 
into  .syllables,  but  many  programs 
never  go  be\ond  this  step.  Children 
should  then  be  taught  to  look  at  each 
syllable  a?  an  independent  word  that 
would  be  identified  the  same  as  any 
small  word. 

Solution''  Have  the  child  take  the 
word  a])art  in  a  logical  manner  and  use 
these  ])arts  to  identify  the  word. 

Comprehension 

Some  of  our  j^rogranis  make  little,  if 
any,  provision  for  com])rehension. 
Some  of  our  teacher's  manuals  ask 
such  regurgitative-type  questions  that 
the  only  thing  a-^child  has  to  do  is  to 
rej^eat  a  sentence  whether  it  makes 
sense.  Some  of  the  drills  provided  by 
publishing  companies  and  by  teachers 
ask  for  such  specific  details  that  chil- 
dren lose  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
story.   Some  teachers  fail  to  help  chil- 
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(Ircn  see  that  tlie  material  they  are 
reading  silently  or  orally  must  make 
sen^e  Some  of  our  teachers  have  re- 
sii^med  themselves  to  the  fact  tbat  chil- 
dren simply  can't  use  ex])ression — 
'thm-fore.  "I'm  not  goinj,^  to  push  the 
issue."  Some  teachers  have  hecome 
ohsessed  wit^  ^fc  at  the  expense  of 
comprehension.  And  some  teachers 
have  not  themselves  fully  understood 
what  rcadinj^  actually  is 

Solution  ^  Proxide  practice  for  chil- 
dren that  will  hcl])  them  critically 
think  and  critically  read  so  they  will 
learn  to  demand  meaning  from  ]>rinted 
material 

Summary 

As  T  -.1  'ted  at  the  heginnmg  of  this 
paper.  worJ  reco(jnit!on  refers  to  the 
child's  ahility  to  recoj^ni/e  a  word  and 
its  meaning  iu  a  particular  context. 
We  must  realize  that  recopjiiizin^  a 
word  is  only  ])art  of  the  jj»h.  Vnles*,  a 
child  understancis  what  he  reads,  we 
are  not  ])re])aring  him  to  co])e  with  the 
printed  material  he  will  he  meeting  as 
he  continues  his  education.  Let's  not 
]>e  so  involved  in  instruction  in  word 
recognition  that  we  ourselves  forii^et  to 
take  a  critical  look  at  it  ai.''  the  role  it 
]ila\s  in  hel])ing  children  learn  to  read! 

Word  Recognition  Skills 
for  the  Junior  High  School 

K.\THLKKN  K.  CLWrON 

Manilus  (New  York)  Puhlic  Scho 

WHEN  considering  the  t()pic  of  word 
recognition  skills  for  the  junior  high 
school,  one  has  to  think  about  what 
word  rero;;Jiition  techniques  these  stu- 
dents have  been  taught  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades.  Next,  some  type  of  eval- 
uation or  diagnosis,  should  he  planned 
to  determine  if  these  junior  high  stu- 
dents ha\e  the.se  slvills.  After  adminis- 
tering a  group  or  an  individual  instru- 
ment, the  teacher  has  to  plan  the  pro- 
gram around  the  needs  of  the  students. 
Some  grotips  of  students  may  have  lit- 
tle need  for  extensive  work  in  word  re- 
cognition techniques  at  the  junior  high 
level  because  their  skills  are  alreacly 


well  developed.  Some  groups  will 
need  the  kind  of  program  that  involves 
a  heavy  concentration  on  word  recog- 
nition techni(|ues. 

What  is  word  recognition"  It  has 
be<"i>  defined  as  the  "identification  of  a 
word  hv  means  of  a  context  clue  or 
skill  in  analysis  of  the  word  form" 
fZ)  Word  recognition  involves  a 
numlKT  of  techniques:  the  use  of  sight 
words,  the  use  of  phonetic  analysis,  the 
use  of  structural  analysis,  the  use  of 
context,  and  the  use  ot  the  dirtionary. 
Word  reco<^nitioii  skills  arc  those 
methods  or  techiiKjues  used  by  readers 
to  ideiitifv.  to  jiroiiounce.  or  to  recall 
words  Hefore  the  reader  can  attach 
ineaiim*^  to  a  word,  he  must  be  able  to 
i{leiitif\  It  1  .eaniiiv^  to  read  and 
being  able  to  read  re(]uirrs  word  rec- 
ognition skills     Johnson  has  said: 

Tile  ultimatf  aim  of  tlic  readinp  pro- 
frraiii  in  rclatinn  to  word  rccnpnitioti 
a!>ility.  •^nould  be  the  sijontaiieous  rccog- 
nitinil  of  virtually  c\cry  word  Arconi- 
panvinp  this  ahihty  Uj  react  effortlessly 
to  t!ie  majority  of  words  should  he  a 
rcNcrVfir  of  word  analysis  skills  to  iin> 
UKk  the  tew  uilfaniihar  words  which 
are  met  from  time  to  time  (5) 

[,et  us  consider  the  various  word 
recognition  techniques  alread\  men- 
tioned that  have  been  tau^dit  in  the  ele- 
mentarv  scluxd  and  that  nia\  need  re- 
viewing or  reteaching  in  the  jmiior 
high  school 

'.S';V////  Words  Most  professional 
books  on  reacling  and  ha.sai  reader 
manuals  have  descriptive  material  on 
sight  words  in  the  discussion  of  teach- 
ing word  recoj^nition.  Sight  words 
are  those  words  that  are  recognized  as 
a  whole.  The  sight  word  is  the  word 
that  is  told  to  the  child  and  is  the  basis 
for  teaching  phonetic  and  structural 
analysis.  The  child  becomes  familiar 
with'  words  alr.-ady  in  his  listening  and 
speaking  vocabr.laries  by  ha\ing  the 
printed  forms  of  the  words  presented 
to  him  as  wholes  in  meaningful  con- 
text. The  sight  word  is  used  in  a 
meaningful  situation  and  discussed. 
Then  there  is  the  need  for  this  word  to 
be  used  frequently  in  difTerent  settings 
so  that  the  word  is  recognized  in- 
stantly and  spontaneously. 
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Phonetic  analysis  Plionctic  ;uial\- 
sis  is  a  term  tliat  is  a  source  of  confu- 
sion it!  fliscnssions  on  the  tcaclnnj^  of 
readinij  Wr  talk  alM>ut  pli(»nctics. 
])l5onics.  atnl  i»lion{'tic  analysis 
Plioiictics  is  the  science  of  s])eecli 
sf)nn{ls  PhoniCs  is*  tlie  science  of 
s])eec]i  sottnds  a^  ai»|)lie(l  to  readinij 
Phonetic  anaK.sis  is  the  aiiaK^is  of  a 
word  nito  its  ])lionetic  elenu-nts  fur 
pronunciation  ]»ur]»f)se<  {2)  l>annnan 
"^ax  **The  recognition  of  s\nihols  and 
the  sounds  which  they  re])resent  is 
know  n  as  ])lionetic  anal\  sis  (  / )  " 

W'liat  we  arc*  to  i>rcsent  or  teach  at  a 
^»-rade  level  will  he  (U'ln-ndent  ui)nn 
what  the  student  already  knows  ahout 
phonics  Pliunics  is  i>art  of  every 
sound  readnif^  jjroi^rani.  The  junior 
hiijh  school  proj^raui  nc'eds  to  he  con- 
ceriu-d  with  i>lioincs  and  ])lionetic  anal- 
\  sis  U)  the  extent  tliat  the  student 
should  he  ahle  to  use  jjlionic^  a.s  a 
word  recoj^nition  tc'ChuHjue. 

The  teaching"  {>f  ])lu)netic  analysis 
proceeds  from  tlu*  known  to  the  nii- 
!snt»wn  or  from  the  snnitle  t{>  tlic  com- 
])le\  Teach  those  phonetic  ])rinciples 
that  are  more  i^eiierallv  and  iini\ersall\ 
apjjlied  hefore  iiio\  inj^  to  less  fre- 
(jUeiitl)  used  anal \ tic  s]<ills.  The  de- 
velopment of  skills  in  ])lionetic  anaKsis 
is  hased  on  j^honcMic  understatidnij^s 
The  student  must  ha\e  a  knouledt^e  of 
the  sounds  iliat  are  used  in  (nir  I'.iii^- 
lis]]  lan^uai^e  and  of  the  s\mhr>ls  that 
.stand  for  those  suuiuks  Tt  is  j|euerally 
accepted  that  we  ha\e  alnnit  fort\ 
three  separate  sound  units  or  ])h()- 
nemes  in  our  laiij^uaj^'e  h'ach  of  these 
plioiienies  is  either  a  vowel  or  a  cniiso- 
naiit  sound  We  ]ia\e  onlv  lueutx-six 
written  s\mbols  in  traditional  ortho- 
i^n*a])li\  U)  re])resent  these  sounds  \\'e 
ha\  e  more  soimcks  than  synihols.  and 
some  s\mhols  must  he  used  to  repre- 
sent more  ilian  one  suund.  This  situa- 
tion iiatnralK  makes  it  diflicult  to 
te.tch  jjlionetic  annl\sis. 

The  sitident  sliould  have  learned  t») 
associate  sounds  with  various  t\pes  of 
consonant  and  vow'cl  sxmhols.  fie 
should  know'  the  sins^le  consonant  let- 
ters that  arc  used  to  rejjre.sent  a  sini^le 
consonant  sound.    He  should  know  or 


he  tani^lu  consonant  hieiids.  \Miore 
two  or  three  cniisonant  letters  are 
hlended  so  closely  that  tlie\  are  pro- 
duced almost  as  r)ne  sound  :  q  ^  .  br.  st, 
srr.  The  s])ecial  two-lettei  consonant 
s\nil)ols  that  are  used  to  re]>resent  a 
^ini^de  consonant  sound  slioufd  he 
known  The  letters  sh  as  in  shirf  nr 
shal'i\  for  example.  re])res(  nt  one 
sound  that  is  different  frt'in  that  of  ei- 
tluM*  (jf  the  siiinl(^.  letters  in  the  s\nihol 
sh 

There  are  three  '_;eiiera]  t\])es  of 
v(tw{'l  s\ml)ols  with  which  tlie  student 
should  he  acquainted  These  are  sin- 
;Li"h*-vowel  letters  as  a  as  in  or  o  as 
m  i^o.  The  sUideiil  needs  to  under- 
stand that  these  sinj^le-x ow el  s\ mhols 
can  he  used  to  rel)resent  variant  sini,de 
\owel  .sounds,  lie  needs  to  knuw  that 
twf)-vowel  letter^  iiia\  he  Used  to  rep- 
resent variant  smi^le  \  ow  el  sounds ; 
e  1^  ,  (>i>  as  in  hook  or  iood ,  ca  as  in 
/<  (/,  tan,  or  }ca(i  The  third  i^^eueral 
t\pe  IS  tlu*  kiiowhvl^e  of  the  dipt]i<»n»^s 
or  tun-\ow{'l  Utters  that  are  u^ed  to 
re])reseiit  two-\(»wel  sounds  jjlended  to 
form  one  .sjteech  souiul  .  e.i^  .  ou  in 

The  itnd  erst  audi  iii^s  <  »f  sileiitnes^ 
.md  \anahilit\  of  consonants  and  x^w- 
{•Is  are  hasic  i  /  )  f)ouhle  consonants 
at  tin*  v\n\  c.f  a  u  >rd  re]»resent  one 
soniul :  {'  j^..  srff,  taU  Words  with 
dniihle  CdUsonants  f(dk>s.(d  h\  a  \owel 
are  hkel\  to  lia\e  twn  sxllahles.  e  14  . 
nn<i{lh\  Jiiipl'cn  Silent  consonant 
sMiihuls  in  a  word  may  lia\e  a  mean 
inu  ftmcticm  TIk-  student  should  know 
or  he  tani:lit  the  hard  and  sfitt  suuiids 
of  (  and  (}  and  how  he  can  deteniiine 
these  tor  i)tnnniu  lation  and  nieanmi; 
jiurjtoses 

lie  sliouhl  knf)\\  that  \owel  letteis 
are  some!  11  lies  ^iliMit  and  tliat  the\ 
ha\{'  a  fniulion  (  )ne  slionld  also 
kin>w  that  each  \o\\el  letter  rei>reseiits 
sexeral  \owel  sounds  h'inal  c  on  a 
wold  is  itsualK  ^deiit  and  iisualK  jit'o- 
loit^s  the  sound  nf  the  i)rec(din^ 
\  ow  el  If  there  are  two  vow  el  s  to- 
i^etlK-r  in  a  word  or  a  svllahle.  the  in'st 
\owel  is  n^ttallv  lon^  anrl  the  second 
\owel  is  Usually  silent  If  there  is 
onl\  one  \owol  in  the  Mllahle  or  wend. 


in  >ui\' '  J'  'I  j/,r  »jj   ,     f  .,1, 
'  I'M'  'i  /  iH.jn  ill'   \'iu\  V  r,Ml     !  ^  rj  '  'I 

U)',  '     /,',f*i      .'.}fM  })  I  ,1  .f  J,M 

!'  '  »!ffi  '        'I  }i'  '   ;iM    h'.lli  M 

'  "  'I       .»    'iffi  'I  ill    fr,ini  rlilW  I  . 

mil'  f    *!  form  in 

'Hi  '  '  »'    fhr  .irHMJ^      of    th'  II  o\Mi 

♦  ojin  Mir.iMMii'  oj  thr  l(,t;jl  uotd  (if 
i»H  II  i>i.i\  hf  <  nlii  r  \\  ijiHct  c  tit  'I  he 
liM  ,inmj'    f  ri    llir    I  not    ful  Ml    (lof's  Itol 

•  I'ilii:'  1  li'  .mMHhiIi  r,f  Ihr  nfflX  is 
u  Im!  *  \\M\yt  •   thr   riM  .iiini|^  ol  tlir  total 


•  ^  '  '  l|j  1  ' :  .  •  i:!ikn»">v  \\  or 
II'  /.  r^M'l  ii'j  .'.  T']*  ^ttul*Mits 
i>'  'Mic  .nr.tc^^  <']  t» >  ti^t'  t  *  .:ite\t  rhic^ 
.1-.  an  u]<  miiirHtion  i(  ti  niqiu-  \\v  «|n 
iiM  fl  t'l  tf'arh  Hti:(}(M  t  ,  lidw  t»»  u^c  coii- 
t'MiMl  (Inc.  ComiAtnal  rinr-  slimild 
not  Ik  n><f|  rilnnc  to  if|(Mit'f\  utiknnun 
uoffK  IMioiiKs  atid  structural  ohics 
nrr<|  trt  hr  CouihiiK'd  With  tllf  OHiitrx- 
Inal  rlucs  where  possihle.  Spache 
statrs  that  most  cmiu-xl  chics  dcniatuj 
soinr  dcj^nr  of   itifcrmtial  thinkini; 
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Forging  AiirAD  in  Reading 


Siidi  inferential  tliinkinjj  is  an  essen- 
tial ])art  of  tlie  reading  process  at  all 
matnrity  levels  and  slioidd  be  strongly 
enconraged  ( 7 ) 

Jan-Taiiscli  has  indicated  that  words 
are  learned  best  when  int  rod  need  in 
conjnnction  with  meaningfnl  context. 
This  remark  ajiplie^  to  the  teachinj^  of 
all  word  recognition  skills. 

The  dictionary.  The  dictionary  is 
used  as  an  aid  in  identifying  nnknown 
words  met  in  reading  and  as  a  check 
on  a  pronmiciation  or  a  meaning  tenta- 
tively arrived  at  by  the  reader  throngh 
the  use  of  context  clues,  word-form 
clues,  and  systematic  analysis  (4). 
The  dictionary  is  a  storehouse  of  the 
meannigs  of  words  but  is  a  word  recog- 
nition helper. 

SkillN  needed  in  using  the  dictionary 
as  a  \Nord  recognition  technique  are 
1)  heing  able  to  locate  the  word  by 
opening  the  dictionary  to  the  section  in 
which  the  word  is  contained  and  being 
able  to  ai>i)ly  alphabetical  knowledge  to 
find  the  word:  2)  being  able  to  use 
guide  words  as  aid';  in  the  locatu^.i  of 
words:  3)  being  able  to  identify  *he 
root  form  from  alternate  forms  of  the 
word:  and  4)  being  able  to  pronounce 
the  word  (6). 

Evaluation  oj  nerds,  .As  stated  ear- 
lier, in  order  to  plan  a  ])ro*;rani  the 
teacher  nuist  know^  what  are  the  stu- 
dent's needs.  Different  types  of  test- 
ing or  evaluative  instruments  can  be 
u.sed  to  determine  the.se  needs. 
Standardized  tests  can  be  adniini.stercd 
and  conij^red  with  national  norms. 
Individual  informal  reading  invento- 
ries can  be  administered  where  word 
recognition  skills  of  the  student  are 
carofully  studied.  John.son  has  sug- 
gested pertinent  cpiestions  on  word  rec- 
ognition skills  as  listed  below: 

DfH-s  he  see  base  words  in  affixed 
forms 

Hoes  he  apply  the  final-  e  principle? 

Does  he  use  the  dictionary  .sponta- 
neou.sly  to  get  the  pronunciation 
of  a  word  he  cannot  analvze  on 
bis  own  ? 

Dues  he  use  his  oral  language  hack- 
ground  as  checkpoint  for  his  anal- 
ysis of  a  printed  form  ? 


Does  he  skip  over  unfamiliar  words 
or  u.se  a  shirred  pronunciation 
rather  than  attempt  to  analyze 
them  ? 

Does  he  dro])  word  endings  (.^)  ? 

Reading  is  a -series  of  many  skills  in- 
teriiieshed  with  one  another.  It  is  a 
thinking  process  and  not  subject  mat- 
ter to  be  taught.  Word  recognition 
techni(iues  nuist  be  taught,  evaluated, 
and  retaught  where  needed  for  effec- 
tive use  and  reading  skill  develop- 
ment- 
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Matching  Word  Anr'/sis  Skills 
to  vStudciit  Needs  at  the 
Secondary  Level 

(  LIFFORI)  J.  I.ORKNZ 

Clarke  College 

*'thev  only  TE.vcn  ns  to  talk  ahont 
what  we  do  not  know.**  The  words 
were  fear  jacfjnes  Roussean's  in  his 
famous  hook  Emile,  The  subject  was 
the  use  ()f  hooks,  and  i>erhaps  he  had  a 
point  when  we  consider  the  time  and 
effort  which  is  heing  expended  by  sen- 
ior high  school  reading  teachers.  It  is 
becoming  ]iainfnlly  ohvions  to  man}  of 
the.se  teachers  that  this  great  expend- 
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of  time  and  clTort  is  not  \vortli  it. 
Perhaps  it  would  lie  liest.  as  Ronsscau 
advocated,  to  take  tlie  jnijiil  to  a  Inll  on 
a  clear  ni^jlit  and  allow  liini  to  observe 
tlic  wonder^  of  lieaven  rather  than 
have  Inni  read  abont  astronomy  from  a 
lx>ok. ' 

How  often  is  heard  the  complaint 
''rom  teachers  of  secondary  reading 
that  students  in  their  classes  find  the 
phonetic  and  structural  analysis  of 
words  tedious,  unsophisticated,  and 
unrelated  to  their  present  and  future 
needs.  Parents  and  school  officials 
nia\  lielie\e  in  the  importance  of 
"remedial"  readinj^.  hut  the  adolescent 
is  not  willing;  to  accept  this  same  belief. 
The  curricnlnm.  therefore,  must  be 
something  the  jMipil  does,  not  some- 
thing that  is  done  for  him.  It  must  be 
li\ing  as  well  as  preparation  for  life. 
It  was  Rousseau  who  said  that  what 
we  do  in  school  should  be  designed  to 
ni  et  the  natural  needs  of  the  pupd. 

ff  a  program  of  teaching  reading 
skills  is  to  become  worthwhile.  teaHi- 
ers  should  concern  themselves  first  and 
foremost  with  an  evaluation  of  the  spe- 
cific needs  of  the  youth  who  are  en- 
rolled in  their  reading  classes  and  sec- 
ondly with  the  actual  improvement  of 
skills.  Such  an  approach  docs  not  re- 
gard the  acquisition  of  skills  as  a  sep- 
arate problem,  but  it  does  recognize 
the  uniqueness  of  each  child  and  his 
needs.  It  is  not  a  problem  of  lack  of 
material  but  of  ada])ting  a\ailable 
material  to  the  student. 

For  pur]ioses  of  this  paper.  I  am  as- 
suming that  the  teacher  to  whom  T 
speak  is  well  cpialified  to  teach  word 
analysis  and  has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  sequential  develojmient  of  word 
analysis  skills.  I  also  assume  that  the 
reading  teacher  is  fanrliar  with  die  use 
of  diagnostic  procedures  and  has  ana- 
lyzed the  problem  correctly. 

The  concept  of  needs  is  not  new.  nor 
is  the  proi}0.sal  that  teachers  meet  the 
needs  of  youth  a  unique  one.  All  sec- 
ondary schools  are  organized  on  the 
vague  premise  that  needs  are  present 
and  nnist  be  met.  We  bear  of  track 
programs,  computer  programed 
schedules,  college  preparatory  courses. 


vocational  education,  and  so  forth 
The  National  Society  for  the  Studv  of 
Fducation  jiointed  out  appro .ximateh 
fifteen  >ears  ago  the  necessity  of  the 
concejU  of  needs  as  a  foundation  of 
curriculum  development  and  that  a 
wider  recognition  of  the  implications 
of  this  concept  for  the  education  of 
youth  must  be  achieved.  And  vet  in 
l%7.  one  only  has  to  Io(»k  at  the  large 
mimlK^  of  stuflents  who  do  not  finish 
high  school  to  decide  just  how  gradual 
needs  are  being  met.  The  Office  of 
Education  estimates  that  onlv  sixty 
]ier  cent  of  those  who  enter  high 
school  actually  continue  until  gradua- 
tion The  qtiestion  *\\re  we  just  ]iav- 
ing  lip  service  to  this  problem?*'  must, 
therefore,  be  asked.  Many  educators 
say  this  situation  is  as  it  should  be. 
They  claim  the  jiresence  of  children 
with  learning  ]irobleins  results  inevi- 
tably in  a  lowering  of  standards.  If. 
Inwever.  we  believe  m  the  democratic 
ideals  of  education,  we  cannot  accept 
this  premise. 

It  is  my  contention  that  high  schools 
are  bound  in  a  straight  jacket  of  aca- 
deme'" conventions  and  tracbtitnis  and 
surrouiuled  by  rules,  regulations,  ancl 
requirements  and  are  so  comiiartnien- 
talized.  formalized,  and  non-functional 
as  far  as  cnrnculum  is  conceri.cd  that 
the  chikl  with  a  reading  ])roblem  has 
\  ery  little  chance  to  make  progress. 
The  undeniable  fact  is  present  that 
most  high  schools  have  been  verv  re- 
luctant to  accejit  the  child  who  has  a 
reading  problem  and  make  a  serious 
effort  to  adajit  instruction  to  this  prob- 
lem. Grantcfl.  reading  classes  have 
been  established  in  many  schools  be- 
cause of  the  large  amount  of  money 
available  through  ESEA  titles,  but 
money  alone  is  not  the  conq^lete  .solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  As  long  as  de- 
partmentalized instruction  exists  with 
tlu^  implication  that  each  teacher 
teaches  jirimarily  o.^lv  one  specialtv 
and  that  any  jvirticulai  child,  unfortu- 
nately, has  many  different  teachers 
during  the  course  of  a  day  the  child 
who  has  a  reading  probleiii  is  going  to 
encounter  an  inqx-rsonal  and  routine 
environment.   In  other  words,  it  really 


isn't  tloiiij;  iiiiK'li  i^Hod  to  ]>lace  a  rliild 
in  a  rcadinj^  class  and  tlini  turn  Inni 
l(K)s{'  tlic  rest  of  the  day  to  face  teacli- 
<Ts  wlio  are  ncjt  aware  of  liis  ])rolj]em 
and  (•xi>ect  liini  to  read  from  l)ook»^  far 
above  Ins  level  Saiiiiiel  Kirk  said 

main  tniies.  rajMd  and  fre(|uent  shift- 
ing of  f^ears  from  one  teacher  to  an- 
other and  from  one  j^ron]>  to  another 
plare'^  a  severe  strain  (mi  the  mental 
and  emoticMial  adai)tal)ility  oi  the  child. 
This  is  not  to  sa\  that  the  child  who  is 
in  a  corrective  readini^  class  should  he 
pnt  111  the  rhari^e  of  one  teacher  excln- 
.si\ely  Nevertheless,  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  variet\.  eoniplexity,  and 
nsnal  inconsistenex  of  the  personal  re- 
lations of  a  ty])i('al  senior  lii^^li  school 
is  (lesiiable. 

it  seems  to  me,  therefore,  before  we 
ean  intelli^entl\  discuss  the  ])rn|j,eni  of 
jirovidini;  corrective  and  remedial 
services  on  the  senior  hiijh  schotd 
le\eb  (lur  curriculum  makers  and  ad- 
ministrators mi  ^t  sit  <lo\vn  with  the 
reading;  consultant  and  work  in  close 
accord  for  the  chnd  who  has  a  readins^ 
prtjblem  iMirolled  with  the  readins^ 
teacher,  the  student  now  becomes  the 
sp<*<'ial  concern  for  all  his  classroom 
teachers  thronijh  the  school  day.  Test 
results  are  sliared  The  classroom 
teacher  is  k;'pt  informed  of  the  level  at 
which  the  student  is  eajjable  of  read- 
ing Suitable  readiii.i;  materials  may 
be  su]i])bed  by  the  consultant 
Assijrnments  are  adjn.sted.  Personal 
recoi^nitioii  is  pven  when  there  are 
small  successes.  All  ha\e  a  part  ikjw 
in  the  coini>lete  ])roi;ram. 

It  was  Kottme\er  who  said.  *\\t  the 
.secoiKlary  level,  the  rescue  ojierati^JU 
for  the  retarded  reader  is  difficult  and 
uncertain  "  The  particijjation  of  each 
cla^-sronn  teacher  heljjs  to  brinpj  the 
rescue  infinitely  closer.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  .s]K)nld  know  wliat  is 
bein^  done  for  each  student  enrolle<l  in 
a  corrective  or  remedial  readiui^  class- 
room. Transfer  will  take  place  only  as 
the  school  staff  makes  a  direct  effnrt  to 
have  the  work  of  the  reading  teacher 
a]>])lied  to  the  various  lessor.s  of  the 
day. 

If  these  ideas  are  brought  into  being. 


then  we  can  «,'et  d(nvn  to  the  basic 
])rul)lem  of  niatchin.i^  word  analysis 
.skdis  to  student  iieecK  and  translate 
these  needs  into  teachint;  i;oals 

Many  teachers  are  iijnorinij  th(* 
needs  of  the  children  in  their  class- 
nxjiiis  I  think  this  condition  is  fjiiite 
apparent  anionic  th<^  larj^e  grouj)  of 
I\SI'!.\  teachers  who  have  been  jiressed 
into  service  during  the  jiast  two  \ears. 
Mau\  >impl\  have  little  or  no  aware- 
ness of  the  basic  needs  of  adolescents 
.\ud  \et,  if  we  are  i^oin^  t(j  reach  the 
children  in  our  classrotims.  a  defcMisible 
educatitnial  jiroi^rani  must  recoj;ni/e 
both  the  personal  needs  of  vouth  aiul 
the  broader  needs  of  society  We  lixe 
in  the  tense  balance  of  what  the  stu- 
dent is  and  what  he  may  become  l)e- 
cause  nf  our  influence 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  is  meant 
bv  hccds.  Manx  ruith<M's  have  listed 
the  needs  of  youth  in  countless  studies 
Durin^t;  recent  \ears,  f(»r  examjile,  defi- 
ciencies in  the  ainonnt  and  kind  (jf  \o- 
catiniial  and  ediicati<Mial  i^uidance  have 
been  jiointf-d  nut  <^ther  studies,  in 
lijL^ht  nf  campus  riots  aiul  student  re- 
V 'llioii,  ba\e  exjiressed  eoncern  o\'er 
the  need  for  de\elojiini^  a  more  resjinii- 
.sible  beha\ior  of  juxeniles  and  ha\  e  led 
many  t<j  the  conclusion  thai  a  reawak- 
ening of  sjji ritual  and  moral  \alues 
anionic  vcMith  is  needed  When  (Mie 
looks  at  the  amount  of  research  con- 
ducted b\  jJsychoUjj^Msts,  snciolotrists. 
j^Miidance  personnel,  and  philnsojjhers, 
(jue  is  struck,  howe\er,  by  a  conspic- 
uous similarity  to  Robert  j  lla\ij;- 
hurst's  de\el<j])inental  tasks  of  adfjies- 
cence  The  tasks  of  which  Ha\ii;hiirst 
writes  are  thtjse  the  iudi\idiial  must 
learn  -the  develrjjnuental  tasks  (jf  life, 
those  tliin.i^s  that  constitute  healthy  and 
sati-^factory  j;rowth  in  our  societ\. 
They  are  the  tliiuj^s  a  person  nnist 
learn  if  he  is  to  be  judj^^ed  and  tcj 
jiuli^e  himself  to  be  a  reasonabl\  ha])iJ\ 
and  successful  person.  I  |avit;hurst 
])oints  out  that  the  period  fnnn  twehe 
to  eijjhteen  is  primarily  one  of  physical 
and  emotional  maturing  The  l)oy  be- 
comes rearly  for  manhood  and  the  j;irb 
for  womanho'xi.  I'juotifHial  indepeud- 
euce    from     ])a  rents    is  necessary. 
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Vocational  ciinicc  ])ecomeN  a  worry 
SdiO(»l  losfs  its  a])i)cal  to  tlic  wide 
o])en  mind  of  tlie  child  and  nnist  cater 
to  tlu*  sdccti\e  interests  of  the  teen- 
ager. ( 1  think  this  last  |)oint  is  wor- 
thy of  serious  reflection.) 

S])ecific:dl\  the  nine  developmental 
tasks  are 

achieving  new  and  more  matP^'e  re- 
lations with  peers  of  both  sexes, 

achievinji  a  masculine  or  feminine 
social  role. 

•icceptinR  one's  physicjue  and  usm^ 
the  l)ody  efficiently, 

acliievinjj  emotional  independence  of 
parents, 

achieviufr  assurance  of  economic  in- 
dependence, 

sHectin.i^  and  prepannj^  tor  an  ocai- 
])ation, 

])reparnij^  for  marriai^'e  and  family 
life. 

developincj  intellectual  skdls  and 
conccjHs  necessary  for  civic 
competence, 

desirini^'  and  achieviiifj  socially  re- 
sponsible l)eha\ior.  and 

ar(|uirin.t(  a  set  of  values  an<l  an  ethi- 
cal system  as  a  guide  to  hehavior. 

These  developmental  tasks,  then,  be- 
come the  needs  of  the  students  in  your 
classroom.     These  needs  beconie  the 
nioti\ating  force  in  your  remedial  .set- 
tintj.   With  the  al)Ove  tasks  as  a  guide, 
a  techni(|ue  which  has  been  used  suc- 
cessfully by  psychologists  and  psychia- 
trists for  years  is  employed.  Listen. 
Oftentime.s  we  spend  too  much  time 
talking  and  not  enough  time  listening. 
Teachers  sometimes  feel  they  are  not 
accomplishing  something  unless  they 
are  talking.    If  we  would  take  more 
time  to  listen,  we  would  find  out  a 
great  deal.    Honesty  is  the  best  |X)licy. 
The  child  has  to  discuss  his  needs.  Tn 
word  analysis,  theref(»re,  the  teacher  is 
guided  hv  the  individual  and  his  needs, 
and  a  curriculum  is  devised  to  meet 
the  twin  motivational  forces  of  needs 
and  interests,    (jiving  an  idolescent  a 
worklwok,  similar  in  content  and  st)le 
to  one  a  yoimger  brother  or  sister  is 
using   in   elementary   school,   is  not 
going  to  motivate  him.   Telling  him  to 


li.ok  at  a  ])ictiire  secpience  of  a  "tur- 
key." "tent/'  and  "bottle"  ami  recpiir- 
mg  bini  to  say  i*ach  picture  in  the 
grrup  and  decide  whether  he  hears  a 
consonant  sound  at  the  beginning, 
middle,  or  end  may  be  sound  in^tnic- 
tinn  for  developing  auditory  discrimi- 
nation of  eons(jii,int  sounds:  but  T  do 
not  k*lie\e  the  student  is  going  to  be 
particularly  motivated  (jr  interested. 
The  teacher  must  begin  witli  listening 
to  the  student  and  (bscussing  his  needs 
and  then  relate  these  needs  to  the 
prol>lem  at  h-uid  Then,  using  the 
i»asic  princi]>les  of  developing  word  at- 
tack skills,  the  teacher  create-,  her  ] uro- 
gram designed  for  the  uni(|ueness  of 
the  ])ersons  with  whom  she  is  working. 
Obviously  this  is  going  to  take  time 
and  a  great  deal  of  work.  lUit  as 
someone  once  said.  "iMlueatKMi  won't 
be  much  fun  when  we  get  where  we 
want  to  go." 

'>ttinii  to  know  the  student  is  the 
first  step  in  teaching  word  analysis 
skills.     If  \<m  haven't  discovered  by 
now.  most  of  the  children  enrolleci  in 
remedial  or  corrective  readmg  classes 
ha\e  personality  problems.    The  child 
who  is  in  high  school  and  has  a  read- 
ing ])rol)lem  of  such  magnitude  that  he 
still  needs  to  be  taken  i)ack  to  second, 
third,  or  fourth  grade  material  is  frus- 
trated :  and  this  frustrati<»n  shows  up 
in  everything  from  a  large  yawn  in  tlie 
back  of  the  room,  to  complete  indiffe- 
rence, or  to  outright  rebellion,    lie  has 
been  down  the  remedial  mad  for  seven 
or  eight  vears  and  has  just  alnait  "had 
it."    The  teacher  of  reading  will  not 
get  verv  far  if  she  assumes  a  smiling 
facade  and  mere  tolerance  and  then 
plunges  into  a  structured  program  of 
word  attack  skills.    It  she  is  going  to 
succeed  where  others  have  failed,  the 
teacher  must  get  to  know  the  students 
in  her  class    Slu  must  learn  to  uiini- 
niizc   |)ersonalit>    short  comings  and 
ease  the  tensions  thai  result  from  hav- 
ing the  students  inadequacies  ex|>osed 
for  all  to  see.    A  knowledge  of  child 
growth  and  development  is  a  must  for 
all  remedial  teachers.    As  has  In-en 
lK)inted  out  in  the  literature  on  this 
subject,  once  the  student  has  found  his 
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niche  in  the  class  program  anc  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  te.  cher 
and  the  group,  the  chiki  with  a  reading 
problem  gradually  learns  that  he  can 
afford  to  forget  himself  and  begin 
working.  I'.ach  succeeding  accom- 
plishment, however  trivial,  is  ani»ther 
segment  added  to  the  building  of 
self-contidcnce 

The  fundamental  prof)leni  in  the 
teaching  of  reading  skills  to  high  sc1i(¥>l 
students  is  one  of  listening  and  deter- 
mining needs  and  using  these  needs  as 
the  motivating  force.  I  am  not  advo- 
cating that  every  teacher  shoidd  ascer- 
tain ever\  siK^cific  need  (»f  ever\  >,tu- 
dent.  It  would  obviously  be  inijiossi- 
ble  to  list  all  the  needs  of  youth.  The 
dexelopmental  tasks  outlined  earlier, 
however,  illustrate  general  classifica- 
tion of  needs.  It  is  clear  that  general 
needs  such  as  selecting  and  preparing 
for  a  vocation  would  expand  in  many 
directions  ii|Ton  careful  analysis. 
Moreoxer.  attempts  to  enable  a  youth 
to  acfjuire  essential  competencies  in 
this  respect  would  take  into  considera- 
tion wide  differences  in  the  abilities 
an*'  interests  of  students  in  your  class- 
room. Howexer.  ar  I'eadierstone  in 
his  iK)ok  functional  CurriruJum  ior 
YoLfh  states.  **Insight.  understanding, 
and  generalized  knowledge  in  term  of 
principles  and  laws  are  what  j  ve 
youth- -or  rdults — effective  contro  i^i 
<lealini;  With  today's  and  tomorrfj-^- s 
problems  of  ii\  ing/' 

Let  us  ask.  *'}fave  e  so  stcreotxped 
ourselves  to  such  a  extent  that  wc 
cannot  do  what  is  btmg  asked?"  Has 
the  role  which  we  pbiv  every  day  taken 
<iver  the  |)erson— ins  message,  his 
meaning?  Has  the  role  of  the  teacher 
assumed  boundaries  so  limited,  so  im- 
pregnable that  the  }>erson  playing  the 
role  acts  and  reacts  in  only  one  way 
In  stereotyping  ourselves  and  our  stu- 
dents we  do  violence  to  the  holiness  of 
human  nature.  The  role,  although  a 
haven  for  security,  keeps  up  from  com- 
mitments, adventures,  and  excursions 
which  are  valid  and  fitting  and  many 
times  obligatory.  We  play  the  role 
and  bury  the  person  because  wc  are  ei- 


ther afraid  or  too  la/y  to  try  a  new  ap- 
proach. 

God  has  offered  us  a  spirit  of  crea- 
tiveness,  a  spirit  of  innovation.  Use 
it!  We  nnist  become  personal  toward 
one  another.  We  must  talk  about  our- 
selves, ab  )Ut  ()ur  lives,  about  our  emo- 
tions. .Agam.  we  nnist  become  iH*r- 
s<uial  toward  one  another.  In  the 
encounter  of  |)ersons  love  becomes  con- 
tagious and  connnunication  exi.sts. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a 
statement  of  Max  Mhrmann.  I  think 
it  .sa\s  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say. 
"do  placidly  amid  the  noise  and  the 
haste,  and  rtmemlK-r  what  |K'ace  there 
may  be  in  silence.  far  as  ]H)Ssd)!e 
without  surrender,  be  ou  g<K>d  terms 
with  all  persons  Speak  your  truth 
quietly  and  clearly,  and  listen  to  oth- 
ers ;  they  too  ha\e  their  .st(»ry." 

The  teaching  of  reading,  therefore, 
must  not  just  be  an  ex|K*rience  but  an 
opiwrtiniity  for  dialogue  between  stu- 
dent and  teacher. 
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Word  Attack  Skills  for  the 
Retarded  Reader  in  College 
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\'(x>rhees  College 

GOOD  READERS  n(it  only  nuist  Ik*  able  to 
recognize  quickly  and  accurately  the 
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\\c»rcls  tlicy  li«iv^'  met  hcforc  but  tlicv 
nnist  also  have  at  hand  UK  s  with 
which  they  can  determine  the  mean- 
inj^s  of  new  words.  Ouv  of  the  most 
important  of  the>e  tools  is  the  ability 
to  prononncc  the  words  hecanse  some- 
times f)ne  knows  a  word  when  he 
hears  it  s|»oken  and  yet  does  not  rec- 
ognize it  wliLii  he  sees  it  in  print. 

Print  iples  of  word  retognition 

The  terms  ZK*ord  rcaninitwn  and 
iK-c.rd  attack  are  n.sed  somewlut  in- 
terch.uigeahly  a^  applied  to  readinj; 
skills  f5 ).  Weird  recoj^nition  \<  an 
ini]H>rtant  basic  readinj;  skill.  It  is  in 
word  recojTiiitioii  skills  that  re  ardefl 
readers  most  coiiinionly  are  deficient. 
Itven  tliongli  conipreliensi<>n  is  the  pri- 
mary j^f>al  of  rcadinj^  inst.iictu>n,  word 
recoi^nition  is  prerecpiisite. 

We  are  primarily  concerned  with 
finding  the  iiietliofi  of  teacliiiiR  that 
iK-st  Jidvances  the  retarded  pupil  in  an- 
flitory  and  visnal  discrimination. 

Hoiid  and  Tinker  (  /  )  i*leiitify  w*irfl 
recojjnition  with  the  followinji  basic 
skills: 

1.  AsscKiatiiiR  the  approrpriate 
meanings  with  the  printed  syiiil)ol : 

2.  I 'sing  the  context  chies  and 
other  nieaninjT  aids  to  anticipate  the 
words  to  l)e  recognized  and  then 
checking  the  .accnracv  of  the  recogni- 
tion : 

3.  Becoming  flexible  and  efficient  in 
visiially  analyzing  the  word  nito  usable 
recognition  elements: 

4.  Developing  knowledges  of  visual, 
structural  and  phonetic  elements, 
knowledge  of  consonant  and  vowel 
sounds,  blends  and  diagraphs.  prefixes 
aiKl  suflfixes.  etc. : 

5.  Learning  skills  in  auditory 
blending  and  visually  syntliesi/ing 
word  parts  to  rapidly  proiiotince  or 
recogni/e  the  word  as  a  whole:  and 

6.  I^oriiiiiig  the  habit  of  using  the 
more  analytical  aiul  the  pronnnciaHon 
technicpies  when  and  only  wiien 
needed. 

Word  recognition  problems  are 
often  found  to  l)e  at  the  root  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  disabled  readers  who  fall  into 
the  descriptive  categories  of  limiting 


disability  and  complex  disabilitN 
College  readers  ( retarde<l )  fall  into 
these  areas:  some  can  be  helped  with 
individuali/ed  instrtiction  and  soii>e 
have  problems  that  are  too  dififiotilt  to 
cope  with  in  a  classroom  situation. 

tlleclive  leadiing  te(liiii(|Ues 
of  word  att.u  k  skills 

To  fleteriiiiiie  the  degree  of  fliflFiculty 
the  college  iea<ler  has  in  being  able  to 
Jittack  words,  systematic  evahiatioii 
should  be  administered.  The  evalua- 
tion technicjues  iinist  be  informal  or 
staiidarrli/ed.  RcmtcrK  Vufcst  self- 
testing  section  is  suggested  as  an  eclec- 
tic procedure  1  eacluT  obst*rvatl*>iis 
>lioiibl  be  used  to  determine  what 
methods  are  tised  by  the  reader  t<i  at- 
tack new  words.  Does  the  sttideiit  tise 
context  clues  ?  Or  |  >lionetics ( Jr 
striictut*al  aiialvsis"  l)r>es  he  know 
and  Use  til?  rtiles  syllabic  ition 

Kiiowlerlge  <jf  w*>rd  attack  skills  is 
ini|K>rtaiit.  but  .skill  in  using  them 
while  reading  makes  the  knowledge  of 
value  i6). 

Scholastic  Scof>c  i  Scholastic  Maga- 
zine).  a  weekly  periochcal  for  high 
sclu»ol  >tudeiits.  is  one  reading  iiie<lia 
which  has  been  used  successfully  in 
teaching  the  use  of  word  iiiea  'ng  aiul 
c*)iitext  clues  to  retarded  ctdhye  rea<l- 
ers- 

Traiiiiiig  in  the  titili/ation  of  c(>ntext 
chies  should  be  stressed  in  teacliuig 
word  attack  skills  The  .student  at  this 
level  sliotild  be  eiicotiraged  to  employ 
shrewd  gue^-ses  in  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  iiieaiiiiig  «if  a  word  from  the 
way  it  is  Used  in  the  text  {.^).  .\  stu- 
dent proficient  in  utilizing  context 
clues  can  usually  derive  enough  sense 
from  a  word  to  satisfv  his  neefl  at  the 
nifniient.  One  method  of  increasing 
his  ability  is  to  |)resent  the  smdeiit 
with  a  list  of  sentences  in  which  the 
critical  wf>rd  is  omitted  and  have  the 
students  fill  in  the  blanks  or  have  them 
read  short  interesting  articles  with 
words  they  should  know,  may  not.  but 
can  determine  the  mer^ning  of  because 
of  the  context. 

Tfie  problem  a  college  student  f«ices 
when  he  meets  a  new  word  is  likely  to 
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Ik-  (liffcTcnt  from  that  of  a  chilfl  '^ecinj; 
a  word  for  tin-  first  time  Wiicn  a 
child  first  starts  to  read,  the  words 
tliat  he  enrotinter.s  are.  f<)r  the  mom 
part,  strange  to  him  in  f(»rm  only 
That  is.  mf)st  of  the  w orris  that  a  child 
finds  in  his  lu-jjijininj^  readni*j  assit^n- 
ments  are  alreadv  in  his  speakinj;  vo- 
cahidary  The  words  that  are  new  to 
a  rollej;e  student,  however,  are  iisnally 
stranj^e  in  ImUIi  nieaiiinj;  and  form  (6). 
When  the  collej;e  freshnian  enters  his 
historv  class,  the  vocahnlary  is  as  for- 
eij^n  as  (jerman.  lie  has  had  no  pre- 
vious exjH-rience  which  woiild  give  him 
famdiarity  to  the  concept  or  the  ab- 
straction for  which  the  word  stands. 
His  success  in  the  course  is  partially 
de|»endent  n]K)n  his  ability  to  unfler- 
stand  the  technical  terminology. 

In  attempttng  to  develop  word  rec- 
ognition for  cf)llege  sttidents.  the  req- 
uisite is  to  stimulate  interest  in  learn- 
ing new  words  and  to  make  the  stti- 
dent  aware  of  the  words  lie  does  not 
know. 

The  inherent  fartf)rs  which  the  stu- 
dent |x)ssesses  when  he  enters  college 
ha\e  not  prepared  him  for  college 
reading  Mf)re  than  one  half  of  Jie 
students  entering  the  small  colleges  are 
taking  remedial  courses.  High  school 
preparation  has  not  been  efficient; 
thereforr.  the  stu<lent  is  in  "trouble"* 
with  reading. 

In  striictiiral  analysis,  worrls  sbotild 
be  taught  in  terms  of  their  comjMi- 
ncnts.  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  roots  so 
that  students  can  see  the  effects  of  pre- 
fixes and  stiffixes  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  root,  learn  the  meaning  f)f  common 
I-atin  an<l  (Ireek  roots  and  affixes,  and 
get  the  meaning  and  proniin'cation  of  a 
word  when  the  '^urrotmding  context  is 
not  enough  (2).  The  students  can 
build  their  own  derivations,  place  them 
•n  original  context,  and  exchange  them 
with  one  another  to  try  out  their  skills. 

In  order  to  use  roots,  prefixes,  and 
suffixes  most  effectively  the  student 
must  l)e  proficient  in  syllabication.  If 
he  possesses  scanty  knowledge  in  this 
area,  syllabication  as  means  of  word 
attack  should  be  demonstrated  and  the 


rules  for  <li\i<liiig  wor<ls  into  s\llables 
shfuild  be  presented 

Koberts  (  /)  has  outlined  the  princi- 
ples of  s\llabicatioii  with  examples  and 
e  X  e  r  c  i  s  I' s  on  the  C(»llege  level 
Sometimes  the  student  is  so  deficient 
that  an  iii<lividiial  approach  sliotdd  he 
ado])ted  He  also  suggests  exercises 
using  (ireek  aiul  I.atiu  roots  so  that 
students  who  have  problems  uiilmkiiig 
new  words  iiia\  review  the  rules 

If  the  College  student  cannot  recog- 
nize words  (piickly  and  accurately  and 
cannot  begin  the  attack  ijf  new  words 
b\  dividing  them  into  s\  iiables  aii<l 
pronoimenig  them,  it  is  very  probable 
he  has  iiexer  become  a  matiire  reader, 
with  reading  skills  developed  beyond 
ihosv  of  the  cleiiieiitarx  school  child 
The  student  will  not  gain  much  from 
training  in  xocabnlary.  rate,  and  coin- 
plirelieiisioii  unless  he  can  recognize  a 
ki\  worfl  by  its  context,  by  striictural 
or  phonetic  analysis,  or  by  syllabica- 
tion, the  next  thiii^'  to  do  is  look  it  tip 
in  the  dictionary  and  learn  how  to 
]>roiK>uiice  the  ii  ii  f  a  miliar  word. 
Independent  use  of  the  dictionary  re- 
qtiires  skills  in  the  tise  of  gtiide  words, 
tise  of  the  pronunciation  key.  and  the 
tise  of  several  definitions  given  for  aid 
in  word  recognition  These  fotir  tech- 
iiifpies  sbotild  be  stressed  with  the  re- 
tarded reader  if  the  technnpies  have 
been  forgf»tteii- 

Tii  the  reading  laboratory  several 
levels  of  dictionaries  sliotdd  be  avail- 
able so  that  sttidents  may  refer  to  them 
as  they  are  needed. 

The  retarfled  reader  shotild  lia\e  at 
his  dis|)«»sal  many  kinds  of  reading 
materials  f)f  low  levels  but  of  high  in- 
terest. The  rdobe  Hook  (  oin]>aiiy 
( Xevv  ^'ork )  has  all  of  the  classics  on 
these  levels.  Careful  selection  of  read- 
ing material  is  important  .so  that  the 
student  will  not  feel  tb.at  he  is  reading 
"child  sttiff." 

One  step  of  correcting  a  disability  in 
word  recogniticm  is  to  make  the  stu- 
dent sfunid  conscious  (.^).  He  mtist 
learn  to  hear  sounds  and  to  think  of 
letters  in  terms  of  sounds,  and  liis  les- 
sons may  vary  with  a  series  of  exer- 
cises that  teach  him  the  various  sounds 
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attaclicd  to  the  vowel  and  tlie  conso- 
nants. After  lie  lias  learned  to  hear 
tlie  sounds  and  to  associate  them  witli 
tlie  ]>roi)er  letters,  he  must  he  taught  to 
hlend  them  in  combination.  All  this 
activity  can  l>e  achieved  thrcniRli  the 
nse  of  si!n]>le  words  whose  pronnnria- 
tion  he  already  knows :  he  sini])ly 
leaniN  to  hreak  their  yninds  down  into 
their  coni|H)nent  parts  until  he  can 
hear  the  vahie  of  each  letter  and  com- 
hination  of  letters 

Next,  the  student  should  l)e  jjiven 
the  basic  rules  for  building  these  into 
words,  that  is.  the  rules  of  syllabica- 
tion, accent,  and  pronunciation.  These 
rules  should  be  simple  and  jjeneral  as 
jxissible.  taking;  accoiuit  of  only  the 
most  conunon  exceptions.  "Tjie  stu- 
dent is  not  to  be  made  a  sfKrialist  in 
phonetics."  states  Trijjj^s  (6). 

Otice  the  basic  facts  have  been  mas- 
tered, the  lessons  become  a  matter  of 
j)ractinnj;  their  application  in  forms  as 
varied  as  the  instructor's  ingenuity  can 
ssppiv  and  for  as  long  as  the  student's 
ctisabihty  recjuires.  This  application 
sb'udd  include  drill  in  discriminating 
among  words  (»f  similar  configuration 
and  in  retaining  the  \isual  image  of  the 
word  once  it  is  learned.  This  work 
must  l)e  done  first  with  words  m  i.sola- 
tion.  but  it  should  be  applied  immedi- 
atelv  in  sentences  so  as  to  approximate 
the  reading  situation.  Workbooks  are 
recommended  for  this  practice.  ak)ng 
with  teacher  made  exercises. 

Nfaterials  for  the  retarded 
reader 

Word  Attack  (ITarcourt.  H race  and 
World.  ViS6)  is  accq>table  to  college 
students  because  of  its  hard  cover  and 
format.  It  contains  lists  of  words  and 
permits  the  student  to  develop 
clues — an  aid  to  word  identification. 
The  idea  of  becoming  a  word  detective 
appeals  to  students  and  helps  them  de- 
veloj)  the  important  concept  that  figur- 
ing out  words  is  a  responsibility  each 
per>on  must  accept  if  he  is  to  read  iii- 
dejH'ndently. 

Mentioned  earlier.  Scholastic  Scof^c 
(Scholastic  Magazine.  Inc.,  1^)66-67) 


is  desirable  because  context  clues  and 
word  meaning  skills  are  presented  in 
such  a  way  that  students  are  enthusias- 
tic about  perf(»rimng  those  tasks. 

lUisic  RciuilfKi  Sl'iUs  for  Junior 
llufh  School  Vsr  <  Scott.  Foresman. 
1^>57)  e(intam>  exf^rcises  vbich  may  be 
used  in  re\ie\\ing  aiul  developing  word 
attack  skills  with  older  j)Uj)ils. 

Oral  reading  is  necessary  to  assure 
the  application  of  word  attacks  skills. 
Preparing  a  newspaper  report,  short 
lxK)k  review,  excerpts  froni  magazine 
articles  to  read  before  a  group  helps  to 
give  the  student  the  confidence  he 
needs  to  read  aloud  in  his  regular 
classrooni  situation. 

Rcadimf  Laboratory  ////»  (Science 
Research  Associates)  has  been  ac- 
cej)ted  by  retarded  college  readers  as 
an  aid  to  word  attack  skills  because  of 
its  nuihile\el  activities.  The  exercises 
are  designed  for  culturally  deficient 
readers  After  completion  of  Labora- 
tory ini)  the  student  is  moved  to  l.ab- 
oratory  I\'a.  a  mrire  difficult  reading 
aid.  to  promote  learning  of  higher  lev- 
els of  prefixes.  sufKixes.  context  clues, 
and  word  meaning  skills. 

The  use  of  I'lash  X's  and  a  Tachis- 
toscopc  ( ICducational  Develojniiental 
Laboratories)  with  some  of  the  college 
students  for  im])roviiig  concentration 
and  quirkness  in  j>ercei\ing  words  and 
ass(K:iating  thein  with  meaning  has 
been  used.  Students  like  the  feel  of  a 
machine,  they  think  that  this  device  is 
something  new  and  scientific  that  will 
lielj^  them  to  learn  to  read  better. 
Students  at  this  age  need  motivation  if 
results  are  to  be  exj>ected. 

l^honics  It'c  Csc — Book  I'  (Lyons 
and  C'arnaham- -1%4 )  is  an  excellent 
refresher  course  for  students  who  are 
ill  need  of  iiidej>eiident  attack  on  words. 
Analvtical  ins])ectioii  of  words  ]>lus 
context  chies  are  used  in  attacking  new- 
words  in  a  modern  j)rograni  of  j)hoii- 
ics 

The  college  retarded  reader  is  often 
culturallv  ineflicient  because  he  has 
been  carelessly  taught  by  teachers  who 
are  proficient  in  the  teaching  of 
reading. 
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Evaluation  of  progress 

Tlie  appraisal  proceflures  are  as 
hroad  as  the  concept  of  readinfj  and 
the  ])rojjrani  ])lanned  to  achieve  the 
broad  objectives.  Standardized  text 
should  not  he  used  alone  Observation 
is  of  jjreatest  importance;  informal 
tests,  practice  exercizes,  and  interest 
inventories  would  give  evidence  of 
progress  in  word  attack  skills. 

Concluding  statement 

])evelo])int^  word  attack  skills  for 
the  retarded  college  reader  is  a  slow 
and  difficult  process.  Rapi)ort  should 
be  estahlished  among  the  teachers  and 
student  to  acquire  the  best  results. 
The  physical  condition  of  the 
classroom  should  be  conducive  to 
learning,  A  sound] )roof  room  is  rec- 
ommended. Instruction  should  in- 
clude the  utili/atiou  of  context  clues, 
siructnral  and  phonetic  analy,sis  and 
the  teachings  of  suffixes,  roots,  pre- 
fixes, and  dictionary  skills  :  and  the  de- 
vising uf  snpplementary  exercises  hy 
the  instructor.  Reliable  measurement 
of  growth  shun  Id  be  provided  for  at  in- 
tervals (»f  nine -week  periods. 
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Word  .Attack  Skills  for  the 
junior  C'oUcge 

M.AR(^.\RF.T  F,  PORTFR 

Jnniur  College  of  Rroward  Comity, 
Florida 

WORDS  UF^  {!)  We  arc  all  aware  of 
tliis  cniulition  hut  liave  we  li<mestly 
fared  n])  to  the  prohleni  which  con- 
froiit*^  the  \ouiii^  inexperienced  reader? 
l-'or  instance,  in  Florida  the  ocean  i^ 
liandv  and  fishiiiji^  i^  not  a  rare  sport. 
Widi  the  FDL  iilnis  (2)  our  reading 
Ktiideiits  are  fared  w  itli  the  w  ord 
"^aff."  Few.  if  any.  of  the  students 
have  a  ])rohieiii  in  d<  fn lini,^  this  word 
as  **a  harhed  liocik  foi  secuiiiij^  a  heaw 
fi.sh  to  lift  th'^  fish  into  the  ii^at  "  (hi 
the  other  hand,  if  I  use  ^^^aff  hy  say- 
in  .  *  *  H  a  ve  my  ]  la  \  ready  1  >y  four 
o'clock!  I  can't  stand  the  ijaff  any 
Ioniser.'*  students  are  hewildered  niul 
^o  fishnij^  for  a  nieanint^. 

Power  and  speed  in  rradniif  hy 
Doris  Gilhert  {/)  iit  the  fir.st  vocabu- 
lary lest  present^  the  wf»rd  'Mejiauper- 
ate"  and  gives  the  student  a  choice  of 
meanings,  Xow.  let's  face  it  !  ff  \<tii 
are  a  paujier.  you  arc  eertaiidv  fle]ieii- 
(lent  on  the  charity  the  C'  mnninitv  : 
in  fact.  \oii  can  t  own  the  shirt  on  unir 
hack.  How  much  ]>oorer  can  um  pos- 
sihly  get?  Yet.  the  jirefix  *Me"  has 
nianv  meanings:  "send  a\\a\  "  as  In  the 
word  de])ort.  **oitt  of"  as  in  the  word 
detrain,  *Mown*'  as  in  the  word  dejw'se. 
or  in  "de]>au]ierate"  apparently  it 
means  **deepcr  into  poverty"  or  **iin- 
po\erished  (7)."  What  can  this  po.s- 
sihly  mean  when  a  man  is  already  a 
pau])er?  How  much  deejier  into  pov- 
ertv  can  he  go  ? 

Perhaps  >ou  have  now  heguii  to  re- 
call liow  many  different  meanings  even 
prefixes  have,  let  alone  words. 

.Arthur  S.  McDonald  in  his  article 
**\'ncal)ulary  Development:  Facts.  Fal- 
lacies and  Programs^'  {6)  states  ,  .  . 
a  word  is  not  an  entity  .vith  a  mean- 
ing. Few,  if  any,  words  liavc  absolute 
inicliangeahle  meanings.  Rather, 
words  serve  as  .stimuli  to  call  u])  a  cat- 
egory of  meanings,  the  ai)])ro])riate  one 
of  which  must  he  .selected  hy  the  indi- 
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vidtial  ill  accord  with  tlic  context." 
Tlic  same  article  defines  six  different 
a])]^roaclies  to  teacliinj^  vocalndary  now 
in  use ;  vi^. : 

1-  Historical 

2  W'kIc  readinj^ 

3.  Memorization  of  word  list.s 

4  Dictionary 

5.  Word  analysis 

6.  Context  a])proaclie.s 

Cieorjje  D  S]):iclie  in  sever .'^  of  liis 
articles  on  ])roniotinj^  vocahulary 
jjrowtli  ill),  imt  ]>artictdarly  in 
*Troiitiers  of  Kesearcli"  iW).  recom- 
mends very  inticli  tlie  same  approach 
as  McDonahl  htit  s])ecifies  Latin  roots, 
l)reri\es.  snffixes.  and  inflectional  end- 
ings He  also  ^^oes  on  to  snj^jrest  that 
presrnt  approaMies  to  ]>roinotinj:j  vo- 
cahnlary  de\e  opnient  at  the  college- 
a(hdt  level  ir-  not  workinjj  and  that 
the  rcstdts  arhie^  jd  are  not  very  vu- 
conraiLjinjj  S]»arlie  further  hints  that 
])erliaps  the  fatdt  lies  in  the  tests  we 
are  nsin/ij  to  measure  such  growth. 
This  hint  o])eiis  ti])  for  us  a  new  line  of 
reasoning;  since  we  are  well  aware  that 
vocalndary  ])ortions  in  tests  reflect  the 
haeki^roimd.  traininj^.  and  ])rejiidices 
f  the  test -maker.  We  discover  con- 
.>.deral)le  variance  if  the  test  snp])lies 
the  word  onlv  and  permits  choice  of 
meaning  or  if  the  student  is  ^iven  ad- 
ditional as-.istance  hy  having  the  word 
to  !)e  defnietl  used  in  a  phrase  or  sen- 
tence Yoti  will  note  the  differences  in 
the  students'  scores. 

With  tlie.se  tew  facts  facing  us.  then 
what  are  the  i)rol)leiiis  we  are  faced 
with  in  iiiflivithial  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  wli;»t  experiences  liave  each  of 
us  had  wherein  we  have  arrived  at 
.some  ])ossil)le  ])artial  .solutions. 

Junior  Co!!c(/c  Problems 

We  in  Broward  County  have  ^ii 
up-and-coming  wide-awake  commu- 
nity, figliting  for  better  educational  fa- 
cilities. The  majority  of  hijdi  schools 
have  had  reading  programs  for  many 
years.  Tlie  students  have  taken  from 
these  programs  the  urge  for  speed 
above  all  other  things.  Tbey  come  to 
the  juniot  '*ollege  with  fairly  adequate 


rates  of  reading,  hut  they  have 
achieved  the  s])eed  at  the  expense  of 
other  reading  skills  The  majority  of 
students  make  the  .same  mistakes  that 
young  inexi)erieiiced  younsters  make 
in  the  elementary  grades.  Tliev  fail  to 
note  median  vowels,  a  ])-'>'-tice  which 
results  in  confusion  of  sncii  words  as 
ada])t.  adept,  and  ndo])t  They  fail  to 
note  endings  or  ski])  them  entirely. 
They  believe  **pogrom"  {2)  is  a  iiiis- 
s])elling  or  a  misprint  of  the  word 
**prcjgraiii  " 

The  first  great  error.  faih;re  to 
really  see  the  word,  is  lack  c)f  pcrcep- 
ti(ni.  To  elm  mate  this  error  we  train 
for  acuity  of  vision  tlirongli  perce])tion 
exercises.  I'sing  the  perce])to  scope 
and  its  accompanying  filiiistr'ps,  the 
training  Ix'giiis  with  numbers  at  var- 
ying flashed  s|)eeds,  advances  to  geo- 
metric designs  which  the  student  is 
asked  to  reprodtice.  then  moves  to 
wire's  and  ])lirase.s  This  machine, 
liowe\er,  has  its  limitations. 

The  exerci.ses  are  .short,  rather 
sketchy,  and  certainly  lack  depth. 
Thus  when  using  ])erce])to.scope  mate- 
rials, we  feel  that  we  .should  exix)se 
otir  students  to  other  reading  experi- 
ences. WK  extend  the  perception 
training  through  the  ii.se  of  workbooks, 
three  or  four  in  many  case.s  (7.  5. 
12),  and  through  teacher-made  ex- 
ercises The  commercial  workbooks 
train  in  timed  perception  exercises 
widi  a  given  wonl  to  the  left,  and  the 
.students  match  this  word  with  one  of  a 
group.  .'\fter  api>roximately  two 
weeks  of  this  t\])e  of  training,  we  move 
into  Wf>rd  meaning  exercises — the 
word  to  the  left  iiiatclied  with  a  defini- 
tion or  synonym  from  a  grf>up. 
Again,  after  approxiiiiatelx  two  weeks 
of  tins  type  of  training,  we  move  into 
W(»rd  association  exercises.  This  w'ord 
association  is  so  ]»laiiiied  that  a  general 
term  is  supjdied.  .such  as  bakery  or 
mine,  and  grou])s  of  specific  words  are 
su])plied  which  fit  into  the  general  cat- 
egory. 

Tlie.se  t\])es  of  exercises  sotind  long 
and  coiiiidicatefl.  Actually,  in  working 
with  a  grou])  they  consume  only  five  to 
ten  minutes  of  die  class  i)eriod.  They 
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scr\c  In  alert  tlie  stiulcnt.  (»rtVr  \ai li- 
able fainin^^  in  Iniildiii.U  iij)  cx]>ericnce. 
wluk*  at  the  ^atiic  time  also  ser\e  as  a 
**\vanii  iij>"  for  tlie  \()cal)nlarv  and 
readinj^  sessions  wliicli  ininiefliately 
f()llf)\\ 

Iveadiness  or  readme  readiness  is 
^onietliin^  we  raiel\  liear  mentioned  at 
coilej^e-adnlt  level  altlinni^li  it  is  nsed 
frecjnently  in  the  elementary  j^rade.^^ 
Rather,  we  ])refer  tlie  term  "set/' 
Dnr  e\])erienees  tend  t()  show  that  no 
matter  what  the  aj^e.  ex]>erience.  or 
level  of  tl student,  lie  does  better 
work  and  j^ains  eonfidence  tbrou^li  the 
short  exereises  which  i;ive  l:im  time  to 
become  oriented  and  which  pnnide 
*'sct.*'  Perlia]>s  the  re.il  secret  of  the 
si!.v*ess  nf  these  exercises  is  lars;cly 
|)s\cholo<:^ical.  On  the  fUlier  hand,  as 
the  exercises  increase  in  difficult),  we 
use  them  to  teach  the  word  attack- 
skills  .\s  we  carefully  check  errors,  the 
student  is  (juestioned  abmt  errors,  and 
the  mistake  is  used  to  (  <j)lain  some 
rule  of  syllabication,  prefix,  root,  or 
.  Notice  that  the  rule  is  offered 

u      ..c   time    the   mistake   is  made 
These  same  weds  are  made  the  re- 
s]>onsibility  of  the  studeM^   and  he  is 
warned  that  later  they  wil:  ..j)]..^ar  on  a 
s])ellinji^  tf  "t 

Speir  tests,  or  the  threat  of  them, 
usually  lead  to  lonj^  discussions  of  how 
to  \ro  about  really  learnini,'  to  spell 
With  the  students  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  ])ractice  and  who  reco^ni/e 
themselves  as  "hopelessK"  bad  s]iell- 
crs.  the  old  and  yet  ever  new  Hrace 
Fernald  techniqje'  (3)  of  kinesthetic 
learning  is  :>till  a  fine  way  to  im])rove. 
.A])j)roached  throujjh  the  angle  of  goO(] 
psychology  and  j>ossible  develo])ment 
of  sensory  involvement,  college-adult 
gron])s  become  interested  and  ex])cri- 
ment.  If  they  can  be  encouraged  to 
eonlituK  ])ractice  with  some  modi- 
fications, their  s])elling  rvally  does  im- 
])rove. 

We  liave  been  gratified  to  note  that 
our  e\i)erience.s  at  JCBC  closely  ]iaral- 
>]  the  findings  of  the  Vineyard  and 
Massey  study  in  which  they  discovered 
that  through  teaching  vocabulary  and 
Improving  spelling  the  grade  point  av- 


erage of  students  improNes  from 
one-half  to  one  pomt  as  a  i^eneral  rule 

A  check  of  the  literature  fi^r  the  ])ast 
six  or  se\  en  yars  makes  little  or  no 
•nentiou  of  the  l(\'ls  of  language  usage 
(>-  ret'ogmtinii  of  \hv  le\els  ot  e\])eri- 
ence  at  which  t.iir  e( -llege-adnlt  stu- 
dents o])erate     r**rha])    we  ha  e  be- 
come so  involved  with  iietliodoU  i;\  in 
the  tfachmg  of   \oca'  ilarv    that  we 
h:i\e  forgotten  H-v*  obi  adage  that  we 
take  from  the  ])Mnted  ])age  in  projior- 
tion  to  what  we  brin,;  to  it.    Thus  wc 
niaiiitari  in  tlu   reading  labora'or\  a 
large  collection   of  ]/a])erback  books, 
leaning  toward  the  classics  and  do- 
it-\our.self  instructional  books,  all  of 
whirh  may  be  used  for  ])racticvs  with 
individual  accelerator-  or  sto])w  itches 
We  are  ])ninarir\  mterested  in  the 
deve1<)])meiit  of  scholarslu])— the  grade 
])oint  average  of  tl  e  student  who  must 
attain  2  0  it  he  is  to  remain  in  school 
In  main  cases  we  try  to  hel])  him  by 
telesco]>iiig      baCh  ground  mat'Tials 
uliich  he  has  reMised  or  rejected  in  tlse 
jiast.    To  kee])  this  student  in  the  pro- 
gram, he  nnist  be  shown  immediately 
that  he  can  improve.    This  im])ro\e- 
inent  must  be  sHf  evident  in  what  lie 
scores  in  his  regular  credit  courses. 
Thus  our  choic    of  materials  is  always 
guided  into  articles,  exercises,  vocabu- 
larv,  and  discussions  to  build  quickly 
facts  and  figures  which  have  sonie  car- 
rv-over  into  his  regular  academic  dis- 
ci]>lines     On  the  obverse  side  is  the 
fact    that    the    student    has  already 
achieved  a  fairly  high  level  of  so]ihisti- 
cation  in  s])oken  language  which  he 
fails  to  recognize  when  he  sees  it  in 
])rint.    We  try  to  make  use  of  this 
S])eaking  and  listening  skill  b>  encour- 
aging the  student    to  use  it  in  this 
theme  writiiiJ^.  in  answering  the  qnes- 
tif   s  in  the  comprdiension  checks,  and 
in  his  written  suirniaries.    Usually  the 
student  is  so  sur])-ised  to  discover  bow 
much  be  already  knows  that  he  rarely 
forgets  once  he  sees  h.  uself  in  print. 
In  fact,  at  this  very  moment  most  of 
our  JCBC  students  are  suffering  from 
**ennui*'  after  the  exciting  n.  juients  of 
the  "pogrom/* 
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Tn  sumniing  up  what  I  have  tried  to 
say,  students  at  collej^e-aduh  levels  are 
aware  of  their  shortcomings.  The\  ar- 
rne  at  the  reading  la!)oratory  highly 
motivated  to  set  the  world  on  fire  If 
they  fail  to  achieve,  it  is  in  most  cases 
the  fault  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher 
must  make  the  work  meaningful ;  stu- 
dents at  this  level  will  not  stand  for  nor 
endure  dull,  uninteresting  classes.  They 
know  that  they  do  not  know ;  they  are 
ready,  willing,  and  very  able — it  is  for 
us  to  supply  them  with  interesting  and 
fruitful  experiences. 
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VOCABULARY  DEVELOPMENT 


Vocabulary  De/elopinent 
in  the  Primary  Grailcs 

MARJ.rEKITF.  R  Dorc.EPE 
I'nivcr^ity  of  Cliica<i[o 

THKRE  IS  A  wryly  Inimorous  and  re- 
vealing story  of  tlic  first  grader  who 
l)urst  nito  tears  on  the  first  clny  of 
school  when  her  teacher  told  the  chil- 
dren to  "get  into  li'^e  behind  each 
other."  l'])on  heing  asked  why  she 
was  crying,  the  little  girl  s(^l)hed  out* 
"I  don't  know  where  each  other  is*'* 
The  story  j^rovides  a  point  (  f  depar- 
ture for  a  discussion  of  \ocalr.  inry  de- 
velo])nient  in  the  primary  grades — a 
discussion  which  will  focus  u]>on  rela- 
tionshi])s  between  the  spoken  and  the 
wi  itien  language 

In  considering  means  to  promote  vo- 
cabulary develo])ment,  it  should  he 
stressed  that  si\ch  development  cannot 
proceed  merely  by  accretion  of  isolated 
words.  In  speaking  and  listening,  as 
in  rending  and  writing,  indi^  idnal 
words  have  meaning  only  as  they  are 
related  to  one  another  and  to  the  ideas 
t  xi)ressed.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase 
each  other,  for  examj)le.  is  iK»t  taught 
hy  giving  definitions  of  each  and  other 
separately:  it  is  learned  as  a  whole  in 
the  coiite.<t  of  meaningful  experience. 
The  job  of  the  ])rimnry  teacher  is  to 
liel])  children  de\  elop  competence  in 
receivnig  ideas  through  listening  and 
rending  an*i  in  expressing  ideas 
through  s])eaking  and  writing. 
Vocabularies  grow  as  children  share 
experiences  which  broaden  tlieir  inter- 
est in  and  understanding  of  their 
world.  In  the  school  setting,  the 
teacher  structures  experiences  in  such 
a  way  thrt  children  are  stimulated  to 
use  language  and  to  express  and  re- 
ceive coninninication  with  ever- 
increasing  skill  and  .satisfaction. 

In  this  frame  of  reference  the  read- 
ing teacher  is  seen  first  and  always  as 
a  language  teacher,  and  vocabulary  de- 
velojMiient  is  seen  as  an  integral  part  of 
total  language  development  in  listen- 
ing, speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 


Reading  is  viewed  as  an  extension  of 
the  child's  previously  achieved  and 
still-developing  skills  in  oral  lanMiagr 
This  \iew  is  reflected  in  sonv  of  tbv 
well-know  n  series  of  reading  texts 
which  incorj)orate  sjiecific  instnicti<^ual 
])roce(hires  in  sjieaking.  listening,  and 
writing  as  jiart  of  a  total  ])lan  for  read- 
ing development 

The  use  of  such  a  frame  of  reference 
does  not  imply  that  vocabuhry  devel- 
0])s  "just  naturally"  as  maturation  and 
ex])erience  bring  increasing  conii)e- 
tenc(»  in  language  abilities.  i\s  long 
ago  as  1<MS.  \Villiam  S  Gray  and 
Mleanor  Holmes  conducted  a  series  of 
studies  of  the  develo])meiit  of  meaning 
vocabularies  that  functi'Ui  in  reading. 
Their  findings,  which  have  been  cor- 
roborated b\  suhse(|uent  in\ estigations. 
indicate  that  a  close  relationsliij)  exists 
h(»twcen  knowledge  of  word  meanings 
and  rending  achievement  and  thnt  di- 
rect methods  of  t(»aching  vocabulary, 
where  the  t(»ach(T  ]>lans  for  and  rein- 
forces the  learning  of  •*  ords  in  con- 
text. gi\c  ]ni])ils  greatt .  command  of 
\ocnlnilary  than  do  methods  which  dc- 
])end  U])nn  incidental  learnings  only. 

F.vahinling  laugunge  development 

The  teacher  who  wishes  to  develop 
forces  the  lenrning  of  wnrds  in  con- 
.stant  e\  ablation  is  needed  to  identify 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  to  chart 
progress,  and  to  provide  guidelines  for 
lielpfnl  learning  exjierieiices  .\  \)\\p\\ 
language  de\(»lo])ineni  chart  or  a  note- 
book with  a  i^age  for  each  child  can 
])rovide  a  grajihic  record  of  each 
childN  language  status  and  develop- 
ment. Marion  Monroe  and  Bernice 
Rogers,  in  Poundaf'wns  foi  Reading, 
suggest  a  sini])le  and  workable  plan  for 
recording  and  e\aluating  a  jatpifs  use 
of  language,  including  his  ability  to 
verbalize  ideas,  bis  knowledge  of  word 
meanings,  and  bis  mastery  of  sentence 
structure.  Time  here  does  not  permit 
a  full  discussion  of  this  plan,  but  care- 
ful study  of  this  or  of  the  similar 
suggestions    contained    in  teachers^ 
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manuals  (»f  laiipiaj^c  arts  series  is  siig- 
j^ested.  Sucli  ^Huly  will  i)rovc  reward- 
ing; t(i  tlie  tcaclier  intcrc.,tccl  in  foster- 
ing lan^ua^c  ^rowtli 

Thr  sf'ccw!  ca.sc  of  the 
disiuivantiujcd  child 

Vor  tliosr  teaduTs  who  an-  workni^ 
witli  children  fnnn  lower  s<icioeco'.ioniic 
hark^nmnds.  it  is  lni|)ortant  to  em- 
phasize that  exahiatioii  of  laiijjuage  iise 
should  be  made  in  terms  of  the  child's 
|)(»\ver  to  coniimiiiicatc  and  coiiipre- 
heiid  rather  than  iiierel\  in  terms  of 
middle-class  standards  of  "correct 
iisai^e."  The  cataloK'iiiK  of  what  the 
teiaciier  considers  **ern)rs"  does  lUit 
provide  an  ade(jnate  base  for  planning 
situations  which  will  develop  greater 
langUiige  coiiii)etence.  Although  we 
do  not  as  \et  know  enough  about  the 
conii)lex  j)rocess  of  language^  learning 
to  jiinpoint  ^xact  procedures  for  meas- 
uring and  increasing  language  compe- 
tency, linguistic  and  e^Uicational  .  - 
seaicli  strongly  suggest  that  a  jxjsitive, 
accepting  ai)|)roacli  to  the  child's  lan- 
guage is  more  iK-neficial  than  a  critical 
or  wholly  correction-oriented  approach. 

I\nglish  socioluignist  Basil  Bernstein 
has  provided  some  insights  into  the 
scluK)l  language  problems  of  the  disad- 
vantaged child . 

Tlu-  clnl<l  has  to  translate  and  thus 
mediate  middle-class  language  strmture 
tbruufili  the  luKically  simpler  languaKe 
structure  of  his  own  class  to  make  it 
pcrsdtially  nieannigfiil.  .  The  expres- 
sive behavior  and  uiimediacy  of  response 
that  accompany  the  rsc  of  (the  child's) 
hnijiuaKe  may  l>c  wrongfully  inter- 
preted by  the  teacher.  This  may  lead  to 
a  situation  where  pupil  and  teachci  each 
<li<ivalne  each  other  s  world,  and  cnmmu- 
nicatton  becomes  a  way  of  asserling  dif- 
fcrt-iu  es  * 

T  recently  observed  a  first  grade 
reading  h'sson,  an  overview  in  which 
children  were  discussing  the  pictures. 
During  the  les^on  die  teacher  rejected 
every  single  verbal  ofTering  made  by 
the  children.  The  children's  com- 
ments were  couched  in  non-standard 

*  Basil  Bcrnsteiti.  "Some  Sociological  Dc- 
terniinarts  of  Perception:  an  Enquiry  into 
Subciiltiiral  Differences"  British  Journal  of 
Soaolo(fx  (1958).  249. 
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but    often    dehghtfullN    colorful  lan- 
guage.    Sani])le  reN])oiises  were.  *'lle 
liojiin'   the  batlercakes !"     "That's  a 
inightN  big  icebox'"    **Slie  got  on  her 
higli  heels!"    The  teacher,  wearily  and 
grinih  correcting  every  expression,  ut- 
tered, "lie  is  tossnui  the  f^ancakt's 
**Tlu-  rcirufcrator  is  very  big**  "She 
is  wCiirifuj  her  (io(fd  shoes  "    .\t  the 
end  of  the  sessuni  the  teacher  wa*^  ex- 
hausted and  discouraged  .  the  children 
were   apathetic   and   confused  The 
teacher  satd  to  the  observer.  "It's  so 
hard      t  •      teach      tluse  children 
anvthiug    >ou  have  to  ptill  e\er\tbiiig 
out   of   them.**     ller  communication 
with  the  children.  wa>  ituleed  a  way  of 
assi-rtiiig  differences  ;  she  was.  further- 
more. im|dicitiy  saying  to  them.  *'Of 
course,   you'll    never   learn    to  read. 
Y(Hi  CiiiTt  even  talk. 

The  teacher  might  lia\e  made  an  at- 
tenii)t  to  mediate  lietwei-n  the  cliil- 
dren's  choice  of  words  and  that  ]»re- 
ferred  bv  the  scluxd.  She  niiglil  have 
recogniml  that  they  were  resi>rni<ling 
and  connmuiicatiug  at  the  only  level 
they  knew.  She  might  have  welcnined 
t.ie  opportunity  to  extend  and  enrich 
their  vocabularies  by  discussing  alter- 
native expressiiiiis  ])leasaiitly  and  ]josi- 
tiveh  Vor  exaiiijde.  she  unglit  lia\e 
said.  "Yes.  lie's  liaxing  n  good  time 
with  the  hattercakes  \nu  know,  lots 
of  |»eople  call  diese  1)attercakes.'  but 
tliev  lia\e  another  name,  too  Lots  of 
])eo|)le  call  them  *])aiu  akes  *  Isirt  it  fu«. 
to  know  two  names  for  something 
that's  so  good  to  eat 

PcisonaIi/iiii»  \o(aI)uIai\ 
de\elopment 

Pujiibmade  reading  materials  can 
help  bridge  the  gap  between  the  child's 
oral  language  and  the  written  Ian- 
guage.  This  condition  is  equally  true 
for  the  "disadvantaged*'  child  who 
needs  CJ)nstant  reinforcement  of  the 
basic  notion  that  reading  is  "talk  writ- 
ten down"  and  for  the  verbally  able 
youh-^ster  who  nteds  scoi>e  for  self- 
expn  ssion  so  that  school  remains  an 
exciti  ig  challenge  to  his  abilities.  A 
gooc'  beginning  at  any  i)rimary  gra<le 
le\  .i  is  a  booklet :  jjerbaps  entitled  *\\11 
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.'iI)oiit  Mc:"  illustrated  witli  sna]>sliots 
or  flra\\in<rs  of  tlic  cliild.  liis  fainil\ 
and  friciuKs.  incliuling  a  map  of  his 
nei^dil)orlu>(ul ;  and  containing  refer- 
ences to  games  lie  ])lays,  books  he 
likes,  and  activities  he  enj(»}s.  Such 
booklets  and  otiier.s  based  on  group  ex- 
periences, lenrnnig  from  class  work,  or 
tile  child's  own  creative  imagination 
become  part  o^  the  class  lib:ary.  They 
are  disj)layed.  read  aloud,  and  dis- 
cussccl  in  .s])ecirdly  ])lanned  language 
]>eriods  The  rdert  teacher  uses  them 
tor  e\rduatioii  of  nidi\idiKd  language 
growth  ano  .elects  from  them  "Mary's 
new  word*'  and  '"Joe's  interesting  sen- 
tence" to  use  in  enrichini:  vocabulary 
develo])nient  for  the  entire  group. 

How  do  teachers  find  time  to  help 
cliilren  prepare  such  booklets?  Some 
teachers  plan  a  few  iiiinutt  *s  each  day 
in  wliich  children  can  dictate  material 
for  their  own  books  Other  teachers, 
in  schools  where  the  coi  :e]»t  of  i!.e 
teacher  aide  is  being  put  riXo  j^ractice. 
have  older  children,  parent  volunteers, 
or  ])aid  aides  who  can  transcribe  the 
r'.ii  Id  roll's  own  language  into  their 
!)ooklets. 

Usniif  sforv  tiwc  in  dcx\^lnp 
7'ofahnlary 

The  practice  of  telling  ruid  read- 
ing -stories  to  children  ran  be  an  iiii- 
]x>rtriii{  aid  to  vocabiilarx  de\clop- 
meiit  if  the  teacher  ])la!is  i'c)r  etTeco\e 
listening  by  actively  in\ol\-'ig  children 
ill  Mich  acMvitics  as  retelling,  dramatiz- 
ing assiMnig  in.  and  illuM rating  the 
s.(>*ies  heard.  Allowing  the  children 
to  nniiipulate  pu])])ets  or  ])lace  figures 
(Ml  the  flannel  board  tf>  go  along  with 
the  setjueiice  of  the  story  promotes  full 
imolvement.  Tlie  teacher  ^ets  the 
htage  for  comprehension  and  vocabu- 
lary develoj  inent  as  .she  clarifies  and 
illustrates  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar 
Words  before  relating  the  .stor\  in 
which  they  appear.  Asking  questions 
afterwards,  such  as,  *'How  did  tUe.„ 
princess  show  that  she  was  disap- 
pointed  r  or  '*\Vhy  do  you  think  the 
money  :s  called  **Curious  George?" 


gi\es  op[)ortuiiities  for  reusing  ruid 
further  strengthening  merniing  associa- 
tions with  new  words. 

Kncourrigiiig  young  children  to  join 
in  a  refrain,  '-iicli  as.  "Run,  run,  run/ 
.\s  fnst  as  \f)u  crui/  ^'oll  cairt  catcli 
iiie/  I'm  the  ( lmger!)read  Man." 
])roiiiotes  imselfconsciniis  oral  ex])re.s- 
sion  for  children  who  ma\  seldom 
*'s])erik  out"  alone.  C  litiral  reading  by 
more  mature  gronp.s  ser\es  a  Miiiikir 
])ur|KJse  Selected  weirds  and  phrases 
from  favorite  Morviiook  jvissages  or  re- 
frains can  be  related  to  the  vocabulary 
used  m  school  text>  I^resentiiig  such 
words  and  phrases  on  the  blackboard, 
charts,  flash  carrls.  and  sentence  >tii])s 
transfers  what  has  been  heard  and  s]«»- 
keii  to  the  visual  realm.  The  eiijoy- 
iiien*  of  listening  and  sjieakiiig  thus 
motivates  meaningful  reading  exjieri- 
eiices, 

i  iipitalicimj  nn  cujvvttictit  of 
soiKfs  and  rh\wcs 

1  he  teacher  can  cajiitahze  on  chil- 
dren's love  of  rliuiie  and  rhythm  to 
de\elop  \ocabularl\  through  listening 
to  records  and  other  musical  activities. 
New  words  learned  iti  songs  can 
become  words  a  child  uses  freijueiitly 
and  can  become  ]Mrt  of  the  *'eading 
\ocabnlarl\  when  their  printed  forms 
are  siibseijucntl)  introduced  fin  board 
or  chart.  'Die  use  of  famdiar  folk 
son^N  rnid  (\\  tlie  cliaiits  and  rh\meb 
the  chihheii  use  in  games  is  tiften 
liel])fnl  in  making  the  culturally  dif- 
ferent child  feel  more  at  hfnnc  in  the 
classrfKjm.  'I'lie  mtroduction  of  these 
songs  rmd  the  reuse  of  their  word.s  in 
other  kmgiiage  acti\ities  can  help  build 
coninion  vocabular\  for  the  entire 
class 

Pnrlopituj  I'ocabiihny  throitf/h 
shared  c.xpcricnccs. 

Planning  and  carrying  out  a  class 
tri])  or  a  >])ecial  event  such  as  a  pro- 
gram or  lioliday  celebration  can  build 
a  background  of  sliare<l  experience 
which  promotes  vocabulaily  de\elop- 
ment.  Tbp  pi  ami  in*;  phase  provides 
a  meaningful  settin  ,  fcr  dijcu.ssion  and 
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interchange  of  ideas  wliicli  the  teacher 
may  orj^anize  hy  writing  ont  *'What 
We  Will  See  at  the  Zoo,"  for  example. 
The  trip  itself  will  provide  many  op- 
portunities for  verbal  d. Ascriptions  and 
discnssuMi  of  what  is  seen  and  done 
A  recapitulation  of  the  expeneiKc 
through  class  discussion,  dramatization, 
illustration,  and  preparation  of  a  story 
chart  or  of  indi\idual  booklets  can  give 
furthei  op|)ortunities  for  use  of  the 
newly  learned  words  and  Concepts 
whicli  ciin  thus  become  p»art  cf  each 
child's  vocabulary. 

Dcvclopuuj  vocabulary  in  the 
content  areas. 

At  one  time  it  was  often  sutM)osed 
that  "reading  in  the  content  areas" 
was  begun  at  the  intermediate  level. 
Today,  it  is  unclerstcHnl  that  the 
basis  for  successful  achievement  in  the 
content  fields  must  be  fi  rnil\  es- 
tablished in  the  primary  grades  The 
meaning  vocabularv  that  is  iiee^led  U)V 
reading  social  studies,  science,  and 
other  content  materials  can  and  should 
l)c  introduced  through  oral  language 
acti\ities  very  early  in  the  child's 
school  life.  Ikautiful  new  picture 
lKX>ks  and  easy -to- read  science  texts 
and  trade  books  for  young  children, 
children's  weekly  new  s|)apers,  discus- 
sion and  chart  presentation  of  new 
words  and  concepts  currently  in  the 
|X)btical  or  science  news,  and  well- 
planned  class  units  of  study  in  .science 
and  social  studies,  all  provide  a  basis 
for  learning  s|>ecialized  vocabulary. 
This  vocabulary,  cormt-eh ended  and 
used  in  the  daily  speech  of  the  prii'.ary 
youngster,  is  tlie  firm  foundation  for 
successful  reading  in  t It*  content  areas. 

Creative  hook-rcporfing  activities 
can  del*  el  op  vocabulary. 

As  children  mature  in  their  reaflnij; 
.skills,  the  sharing  of  stories  through  a 
variety  of  0(K>k- reporting  activities 
gives  op] Kjrt unities  for  vocabulary  de- 
velopment. The  creative  teacher  does 
not  limit  book  re|x>rting  to  a  steroty|>ed 
retelling  of  the  story  but  let;;  children 
share   their   enthusiasir    for  books 


through  grf>up  activities.  The  youngest 
children  enjoy  drawing  their  favorite 
characters  and  mounting  them  on 
sticks.  They  can  then,  individually  or 
in  groups,  use  the  puppets  as  foils  to 
recount  a  humorous  or  exciting  scene 
nv  bit  i){  flialogue.  By  third  grade 
some  children  are  sociallv  and  linguist- 
ically mature  enough  to  take  part  in 
panel  discussions  of  books.  Hook  re- 
porting can  be  particularly  useful  in 
helping  both  reporters  ami  listeners 
clarify  the  meanings  of  abstract  words 
such  as  pride,  curiosity,  danner.  or 
courage  ft  can  further  give  oppor- 
tunities for  better  understanding  of  fig- 
urative la'  age  and  implied  mean- 
ings The  ctlert  teacher  will  capitalize 
on  the  children's  interest  in  jstorybook 
characters  and  situations  to  broaden 
and  deepen  their  understanding  of  ab- 
stract concepts.  Those  children  who 
cannot  yet  read  ^'on  their  own"  need 
not  to  be  left  out  of  participation  in 
lK>ok-reporting  activities.  They  may 
show  pictures  from  a  picture  book  or 
occasionally  report  on  a  story  that  has 
been  read  aloiul  to  them,  and  always 
they  are  included  as  active  listeners 
and  discussants  at  book-re|K)rting  time, 
an  acti.itty  bolstering  both  their  inter- 
est in  reading  and  iheir  vocabulary 
growth. 

()on(  lusif)!! 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  but  a 
.sampling  r)*  the  means  thonghtfiil 
teachers  u.st  to  foster  \ocabulary  de- 
velopment Wn*'ii'i  the  framework  of  all 
the  language  arts.  ( )ral  vocabulary 
de  velop  Mciit  has  beei  \iewed  as  the 
ffnindat'on  for  and  the  accompaniment 
to  the  development  of  reading  skills. 
.\s  primary  teachers  recognize  the  im- 
jxirtance  of  oral  language  to  growth  in 
reading,  thty  seek  throughout  the 
school  day  to  accept,  encourage,  e\a?u- 
ate,  and  build  upon  the  children's  abil- 
ity to  understand  and  produce  spoken 
language  and  thereby  -  .  .^te  thei  r 
ability  to  perce*       <  nd,  and 

respond  tot*  ten  iangr^ge  as 

well. 
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Vocabulary  (irowth  through 
the  Use  of  Context  in 
Elementary  Grades 

Pai  l  C.  Burns 
The  University  of  TcnneNsee 

A((CJkIM\c;  Tf)   HARRIS   {1^}.   "If  tllC 

total  vocabulary  of  representative  chil- 
dren jjrows  15,000  words  or  more  dur- 
injj  the  first  s«x  {grades  .  .  .  this  means 
an  avcrajije  of  at  least  2,300  words  a 
year,  Ci6  words  a  week.  «>r  13  words  a 
day — exchidiu^  vacations,  weekends, 
and  holidays.  '  This  statement  snj:^- 
j^ests  that  although  the  vocabulary  of 
basal  readers  may  l)e  controlled,  the 
total  reading  done  by  children  involves 
a  great  numlR-r  of  words.  The  impor- 
tant fact  is  that  if  teachers  had  to  teach 
all  the  words  that  childr  i  learn,  the 
time  required  would  l)e  cxt  oitant. 

CMldren  wh<»  read  widely  can  learn 
a  great  many  words  through  use  cf 
context.  Wide  reading  provides  the 
{«]>]>ort unity  for  context,  or  all  of  the 
elements  which  give  sup|x>rt  to  mean- 
ing, to  illuminate  word  meaning  when 
it  is  e.s^ential  to  the  flow  of  thought. 
Thr*mgh  wi<le  reacling,  th<?  reader  can 
l)egir  to  rcc<^nize  the  subtleties  and 
varied  nieanmgs  of  worcls.  This  idea 
has  Its  liasis  m  semantics:  "We  learn 
the  meanings  of  practically  all  our 
words  not  froni  dictifniaries.  not  from 
definitions,  but  from  hearing  th(  r 
noises  as  they  accoi:>i)any  actual  situa- 
tions in  life  and  learning  to  as.sociate 
certain  noises  with  certain  situations 

Ty|)es  and  uses  of 
contextual  aids 

.\rtley  (7)  .suggests  four  types  of 
contextual  aids :  pictorial  context,  ver- 
Iml  context,  experimential  context,  and 
organizational  or  .structural  context. 

Logical  reasoning  and  research  evi- 
dence su])ix)rt  the  validity  of  j)ictures 
as  a  way  of  supporting  word  meaning. 
Some  recent  writers  obviously  ques- 
tion diis  premise  in  favor  of  children's 
reading  materials  which  omit  pictures 
presumably  to  focus  attention  strictly 
upon  '  decoding  symbols."  It  is  a  well 


establi.shed  fact  chat  many  primary 
school  pupils  lack  ability  to  use  f)ic- 
tures  in  constructing  the  meaning  of 
strange  words  (7.  In  its 

broa<ler  sense,  ]»ictorial  context  in- 
clude^ maps,  charts,  grajihs,  and  .statis- 
tical tables:  ;md  inade<{uate  '"reading" 
and  interjireting  of  diese  may  be  hind- 
ered by  .he  omission  of  or  de- 
eniphasis  of  foundational  "picture 
reaciing"  exjxrriences  '^X'i.sual  con- 
text" examples  are  emphasized  in  such 
programs  as  (lib  son -Richards*  First 
Sti  ffs  in  Rcad'nui  Emjlish  {U). 

Of  \erbal  context,  a  (listinction  may 
be  made  between  the  two  ty|>es  of  acts 
in  which  context  can  Ik*  used  to  figure 
out  the  meaning  of  a  word  :  first,  using 
context  in  figuring  out  the  meaning  of 
a  word  is  (The  lecturer  leaned  u|K»n 

the   [jXKlium,  lectern,  etc.]  as 

he  S|K»ke.);  and  second,  in  using  am- 
text  in  unlocking  a  \V(»rd  which  is 
.strange  only  in  print  (  Jim  opened  his 

 -[Hr»ok,    magazine,    etc.]  and 

lR*gan  to  read. )  In  die  fi r.st  ca.se.  cfMi- 
text  i'^  u.sed  as  an  exjdainer  of  a  mean- 
ing unfamiliar  to  the  reader  or  as  a  de- 
terminer of  which  of  several  familiar 
meanings  is  needed  tor  a  gi\eii  word: 
in  the  .second  .situation,  the  reader  uses 
context  as  n  clue  which  along  with  his 
use  of  soimds  re] jreseiited  by  letters 
stimulates  die  reader  to  call  to  mind  si- 
multaneously the  familiar  sjKiken  form 
and  t»  •  familiar  mepning  of  a  given 
word  {?0). 

By  experience  cues,  Artley  refers  to 
the  i<lea  that  the  reader  may  rely  on 
his  past  concrete  experience,  j^rbaps 
to  a  crow's  harsh  vtnce,  to  help  clarify 
the  meaning  of  the  la.st  word  in  the 
sentence  '*The  crow  cawed  raucously*' 
Organizational  or  structural  context 
refers  to  .such  clues  in  the  presentation 
of  the  material  as  sectional  or  marginal 
headings,  paragraphing,  typographical 
aifis,  an<l  those  aids  that  are  in  the  fa- 
miliar patterns  of  language  as  apposi- 
tivc,  noiirestrictive,  or  interpolated 
phrases  or  clauses  and  other  language 
expressions. 

A  little  explored  tyj)e  of  context 
may  1>c  referred  to  as  ''spoken  con- 
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l<-\t.'*  a  foui.  ':ati(Mial  c\]><Tiencc  parti- 
oilarly  nee  i-d  at  tin-  iH  j^inning  in- 
<itnictinn;il  I'  vrls  In.^  a,)]»n)|)riatr  at  all 
^frntlv  UmU  I'.xaii  pit'-  ff  tisc  of  tins 
orall>  pre  sn*rt|  t\pe  of  conti-xt  <  Piill 
cat!  play-  -[ly^V',  tw^.  r*c.]  with 
nu\  t  can  In*  otinfj  in  McKrr  iii<l  Ilar- 
rixtirs  /Vr r  '  /  '''our  C-tlld  I'or 
Rnuiititf  i  i 

\notlirr  n*P*i"  t  t\|K-  ma\  he  la|jcU'«l 
as  "set  conti-xt":  that  is,  tlic  particular 
rirctnnslaiu't'S  ttnfl<-r  which  the  rra<l(T 
clo(-  the  reaflin*(.  Thi^  tv|K'  •»{  context 
prn\  idev  miK  li  «)f  the  cniite  n  of  tile 
sttulv  <jf  semantics  whi^  h  tl*  als  with 
pli\  ^ienl  and  psu'hou»*^ii  il  coiili  \ts  as 
well  as  V er  1  ja  1  con t ext. 

I'Voni  consideration  c»f  snch  ty|K-s  <-f 
context,  it  can  he  rcasonefl  that  the 
use--  of  cunte.^t  inchidc  1  )  ;terceivin«^ 
ne*v  wnrds  fMi  the  ha  sis  rjf  r^nsoninf; 
and  loj^ical  inference ;  2  \  checking 
nieaniu'^s  deri\ed  thr»»n;di  other  word 
analysis  skills,  3t  t  hec  .mj;  on  \vt;rd 
pcMCeptio.j.  particularly  i  a-  •  of  hont- 
fi^raphs  f /(•«!/'.  hoW  lead  etc  \  w  ere 
one  must  clux^jse  the  pronnnc};Mi*»n  nid 
nu-anin*;  whieli  makes  sense  in  tlu'  sen- 
tence. an<l  4)  tryini:  to  f»nd  a  c  le  to 
tin-  nu-anint^  of  i  wotd  whiii'  V\ '  s  to 
sensihie  use  of  the  dictionary.  It 
wotdfl  scent  that  ihese  tises  of  'o.itext 
are  lej^itintate  ones  to  prompt*  in  the 
elementary  sc1hn»|  if  readnit;  is  consitl- 
ered  a  reasnnini;  act.  if  nndtipk'  tools 
(jf  \<K*ahuiary  de\clopnient  are  desira- 
hie.  i!  the  vaj^ane*  of  onr  lani^naj^e  arc- 
to  he  tniderst<w»d.  and  if  one's  reafdn.c 
sliotild  make  sense 

fni|H)i tante  and  need  lor 
de\ eloping  die  use  of 
context 

Readinji  authorities  ha*  Miij^ha- 
sized  for  many  years  the  iniponance  of 
developiiij^  efYecti\e  use  of  context 
l  ur    example.    McKee    ( \  writes 

.  use  of  context  is  the  chief  means 
ff»r  increasing;  \ocahulary  throui^l* 
ivadini^.  .  .  ^fcC^immon 
states,  .  .  .  in  practice  we  learn 
the  ineaiiinj^s  of  words  hy  their  con- 
text. .  This  is  i  xactly  how  tlit 
writers  of  tlictionar»es  g(»t  their  flefnii- 


tions/'      Spaclie    (5'^)    points    out  : 
•  i'ventually    contexttial    anal\si^  he- 
conies  one  of  the  most  fre<|uently  tised 
methods  of  deri\ation  of  \\<\Xi\  inean- 
ini,'s.  as  phonics  and  structural  anaKsis 
d«-cr<ase  ni  ns<-/'     I  .rar\   k2\)  atl\<j- 
cates.   "Train    a   cliild    to  antienate 
prohahle  nieaninj^.  to  infer  an  unkntiwii 
word  from  its  total  c«Mit<^vt.  to  skip  a 
w(»rf|  and  rr.id  on  to  derive  its  proh- 
ahle mean,  to  clunrk  tlu  context  cine 
with  the  form  of  the  wonl.  to  search 
the  context  for  a  (h-  ^ripticMi  or  expla- 
nation that  will  identify  the  word,  and 
he  will  ha\e  acquired  the  most  imiMir- 
t:!nt   single  aid  to  word  recoirnition. 
l'\)r  ri^j^ardless  of  what  worfl  he  |«er- 
ceives.  if  it  doesn't  niak<-  s<-nse  in  its 
settiiij^'.   his   perception   has  heen  in 
error."     I'a\    i//i   and  <  iatt  s  k\2\ 
liaxe  made  sunilar  statements  supjHirt' 
ini;  the  !is(>  of  context     In  s|»eakini;  of 
the  |»r»or  reader.  Harris  ill  \  catitions. 
**  .  .  .  there  niav  he  a  teiiiptatKHi  to  as- 
stinie  that  pu]»ils  who  necfl  tn'iniii.u  in 
word  recoj^nition   sliotJd  he  discour- 
ap'd  troni  at  tempt  inj^'  to   ntili/e  the 
C(»nte\t  at  nil    Xotbiiiij  is  farther  from 
the  truth.     .  .    .\ll  j;ood  rea<lers  make 
tise  of  e(^iitext  cities,  so  there  is  n^)  rea- 
son to  disconraj^c  jifHir  readers  from 
doin^  the  same.  . 

Othei*  adxaiita^'es  that  accrue  to  the 
reader  \\  ho  learns  to  um-  context 
wiselv  include  I  )  niiderstandinjj  that  a 
word  has  no  permanent  uieaiimt^  which 
reflects  a  VnUut  UmqmvH' ,  inakinj;  use 
of  availaMc  material  instead  of  lia\inti 
lo  jL^o  to  another  <  uirce,  sttch  as  the 
dictionnry:  and  3}  improving;  learnint: 
to  read  while  rea<lini;  to  learn  and 
tlKTchv  facilitatinj^  inte^^ration  n\  skill 
learnint;  with  content  h-arniii«^- 

C'lassrooni  exjx-rience  and  research 
in\ estij;attons  snuii<'st  tliV  lack  of  .«:kiil 
in  nsinj;  context  is  quite  pre\alent 
amoii^  elementary  srhrml  pupils.  Tn 
an  earlv  .stn<ly.  (ira\  and  Holmes  \  16) 
fiUind  that  when  a  context  cine  was 
availahle  (in  this  case,  an  appositional 
statement  K  it  was  n<»t  iiecessarih  nsed 
to  itiler  a  correct  meaning.  Hradhnry 
(0)  found  that  in  atteni]»tiiiu  t  t  read 
his  texth'Hiks.  the  average  child  in  the 
fourth  grade  can  use  the  context  .sue- 
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ces-ifiilly  to  con^crnct  tlir  iiuaiiiii^  (it  a 
straiij^^'e  word  in  alKiiit  om*  aut  of  tliret* 
o|>|)ort unities  According  to  Spaclic 
and  Hcrj;  (  10)  tlic  axeraj^c  lii^li  school 
}^'radnat(^  uses  the  context  to  tlcrivc 
nicaninjjs  in  only  ahimt  50  ti»  TiO  |ht- 
Ct  nt  of  the  words  that  are  nnkiKiwn  to 
him  GihNMis  (  / J  i  found  ahont  the 
same  results  for  tli*  averajje  collejjc 
freshninn.  Several  studies  jji\e  iis  rea- 
son to  believe  that  more  j^iiidance  in 
the  ii.se  of  contextual  analysi>  provides 
for  ijrowtli  in  thi^j  techni(jne.  Porter 
(  5)  f<mnd  that  primary  children  can 
t*  m  to  n.se  contextual  analysis  of  sini- 
\.\*  tvjK's  <|tiite  ettVcti\ely.  When 
w.irds  were  completely  omitted  from 
the  context,  the-^e  j>npils  correctly  de- 
duced the  exact  word  f>niitted  23  |>er- 
cent  f»f  the  time.  They  were  able  to 
deduce  prohahle  nieaninij.s  of  the  oniit- 
t-d  word.s  |>ercent  of  tiie  time.  In 
other  words  thev  were  sncce*;sfid  in 
c«»n textual  analysis  for  meanings  in  8 
out  of  10  attempts.  HarriMm  (22} 
also  foinjd  that  ec»ntext  can  ilhnninate 
word  meaning  if  the  necessary  gnid- 
anre  i  psovu'  ,  ,or  children  llafner 
(/«V)  yn  h  .  \  diat  .•^h*>rt-ierm  in- 
struct >"  '  e  i;se  of  e<»ntext  auls 
seeine  '  !(»  1  >  1  '  pronii-^e  of  improving 
pnpil  f'  adin.^^  c^Mnprehension. 

AnaUNiNof  nature  of 
text  material 

What  are  the  kind>  of  .sitnati(ms. 
«>ra]  an«l  verbal,  that  netvl  xo  l>e  pre- 
sented and  I  >r  ac  t  i  ced  if  cc  ni  te  x  t  na  I 
anal\^is  is  to  heconie  an  im{K>rtant  tool 
and  means  of  vf»cahulary  growth  ? 
'l  yix^s  ot  c<>ntext  cKies  have  I^een  ana- 
lyml  hy  .Xrtley,  McCnllongh.  and 
IHghton  on  the  ha.sis  of  their  ti^*»  in 
books. 

.\rtley  (2,  3)  has  proposed  seven 
tyjH'.s  of  contextual  aids  to  word  mean- 
ings from  an  earlier  li^^tnig' 
I  )  ty|K>graphical  aids,  as  parenthe.ses 
or  footnotes,  2)  grammatical  u,U,  as 
apposi ti ve  phrases  or  clauses  : 
3)  sjihstitute  words,  as  svnonvnis  or 
antonyms:  4)  word  elements*  as  roots, 
f>reiixcs.  and  suffixes:  5)  flgur*-.  of 
speech :  6)  pictures,  diagrams,  ^nd 
cliarts:  and  7)    infeience,  as  in  ''Ditc 
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to  the  nioiiutain  ranges  and  t'le  nld 
climate,  tlu*  amoimt  of  arable  Ian  [  - 
limited."  McCullougli  {27.  2S  \  l»,.s 
categ(>ri/ed  t)pes  of  contextual  clues  as 
ex|HTieiiee  clues,  conipari.son  or  con- 
trast words  or  phrasi-s.  s\  nom  nis. 
suuimarx  clues.  n  llecti.Mi  of  iiiooil  oj  a 
Mtii;iti<»ii.  definitiou.  and  f:unih':ir  <x- 
pression  ;is  "lie  kept  his  coffl." 
I>eigliton  i^h.  aiialy/inj;^  the  t\|K*s  of 
cont<*x^  clues  found  in  te\tlKw»k.s  f»n  an 
eighth  grade  to  adult  reading  h-\el. 
stated  context  ilhiminated  word  mean- 
ing through  drfinitiiju  :  example.  uKidi- 
tlcation.  restatenieut.  and  inference. 

It  can  Ik-  noted  that  there  are  sinii- 
kirtties  and  overlappiiigs  aiii«»ng  these 
listings.  DejKiKliiig  ii|m»!i  one's  (k  lnii- 
tion  of  context,  s'niu-  clue>  nia\  apj^ear 
more  appropriate  than  otlier>.  (  Mlier 
siniikar  classi fieri t ion <,f  the  iiisiruc- 
tionai  specifies  in  this  area  of  Context 
clue.s  are  snggesteii  hy  ?\lcKee  (.'2) 
aii<l    Betts  '^'Iiicli    listing  or 

which  particular  clre  are  most  usalile 
for  the  elenieutary  s  w.|  teacher  has 
not  iK-eu  detennified  It  w<Mild  seem 
that  inference  as  a  e^iul  xt  clue  is  one 
n  tl'.e  h  ist  Used  hu!  n  ore  jiroipising 
and  that  .stmlv  ot  weird  elements 
iHKJts,  prefixes,  and  sufiixo)  has  not 
prodtic.  d  gf»or|  results,  ft  w ould  l)e 
lielpful  to  ii-achers  if  iSey  knew  the 
ctMilext  t\p<*s  woirh  :ippe..r  iiH»st  cnui- 
iiionh  ill  pupil  ni:iterials  and  what  de- 
gree of  difticnitx  ea<  li  type  of  contex- 
tual clue  presents  for  the  pupil.  O.ie 
stuily  ill),  t  tr  examplr^.  suggests  that 
the  nio.st  diHtcnlt  context  situation  for 
s'xth  grade  '"Iiildren  involves  «se  of 
C(Hitrast.  such  as.  *M.s  j<»lui  dumsy  or 
is  he  aijilcY'  The  connecting  wovA 
**or"  de*^ervcs  careful  tr^^atnient  as  it 
c:m  jfiii  wf»nls  of  .similar  meaning 
Words  oi  different  iiieaiiings  as  "I  lia<l 
uev<T  se'  1  him  so  lU  prcssed  or  wvlav- 
c/ioly  lid  "Is  jini  falkathr  or  ta*  - 
tnru  Y'  rii<Te  is  no  chie  for  the  rearh  r 
to  use  i.i  fleteriiiining  wluch  of  the  \\  ^ 
jKi^sihle  functions  nr  is  fHrfori^^i;;,  . 
.XiHither  problem  that  has  received  lit- 
tle study  is  how  to  help  the  youi  i 
child  conceive  of  an  unkiun\n  word  ;  * 
referrin.g  to  a  cireuniscrihed  meaning 
rather  than  to  regard  the  word  as  ca^- 
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ryinjj  with  it  the  w  hole  of  a  major  part 
of  the  context  in  which  it  appears 
(42). 

\\'a\s  of  <le\ehiping  effective 
use  of  context 

It  ap|)ears  to  me  that  there  are  some 
basic  ideas  U)  \ie  considered  in  develop- 
ing the  skilltnl  use  of  context.  These 
would  include : 

1.  Continue  to  eiiiphasize  readinjj 
for  meaning.  While  in  the  strict 
sense  it  may  he  true  that  context 
doesn't  gi\e  meaning  to  a  w*'rd 
any  more  than  the  dictifniary 
does,  it  is  safer  to  suggest  that 
"symlK>ls  signify  something" 
rathe-  than  "symbols  signify 
not  Jig/* 

2.  Provide  large  tpiantities  of  read- 
able material  appropriate  to  in- 
terests in  "reading  class"  and  in 
teaching  the  content  subjects 
(//).  The  pupil  simply  cannot 
use  context  every  fourth  or  fifth 
word.  Content  books  /recjuent^^- 
present  such  a  high  v«H:abulary 
load  that  they  seriously  hinder 
the  use  of  context  clues  by  the 
reader. 

3.  Outline  a  carefully  designed  deli- 
neation of  the  set  of  aid.?  as  a 
context  syllabus  in  the  leading 
area;  pre-test  to  find  strengths 
or  weaknesses  of  the  pupils;  and 
then  afford  practice  with  the 
needed  abilities  through  the 
reading  textbooks,  workbf»oks, 
and  other  supplementary  mate- 
rials as  needed. 

4.  Provide  greater  emphasis  to  con- 
text chies  development  with  oral 
and  h'stening  situations,  prior  to 
and  along  with  application  of 
verlial  reading  materials. 
Further  exploration  if  needed 
into  the  area  or  "spoken  con- 
text." for  the  pupil  who  cannot 
use  the  clues  of  context  in  listen- 
ing will  likely  have  little  if  any 
more  control  of  them  in  the  read- 
ing act.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
l>een  suggested  (37)  that  better 
training  in  "spokcn-listeni  ig  con- 
text" can  be  u.>cd  to  inipiove  the 


pupil's  ability  to  understand  ade- 
quately what  I  e  attem|its  to  read. 

5.  Teach  the  child  to  go  Ik'v  muI  the 
hingle  word  in  search  for  the 
meaninjr  hy  context.  One  study 
(•//)  suggests  that  the  words 
that  follow  a  strange  wor^l  nre 
more  likely  to  aid  in  contextual 
analysis  than  thc»se  that  precede 
it.  This  study  confiniis  the  de- 
si  rahi  I  ity  of  teaching  pupils  to 
re;id  the  entire  sentence  (or  re.st 
of  |>aragraph)  before  attempting 
to  derive  the  meaning  of  an  un- 
known word.  The  practice  of 
inunediately  stating.  "L<»ok  it  up 
in  the  dictionary**  is  a  poor  one. 
It  would  l>e  better  to  say.  "  Try 
to  fin'l  a  clue  lo  the  meaning  of 
the  word  through  the  context.'* 
The  ptipils  need  to  know  tliat  the 
context  needed  for  constructing 
the  m;*aning  of  a  given  strange 
word  may  ap|>ear  liefore,  after, 
or  l)oth  i>efore  and  after  the 
strange  word  {15),  It  should  \ye 
rccc^nized  that  there  is  some 
evidence  that  the  influence  of 
context  ti|Km  woro  meanings 
seems  to  decrease  rapidly  with 
the  distance  of  the  context,  and 
context  moi<;  than  aliout  five 
words  flistant  has  relttively  little 
eflfect  upon  ckirifyiug  an  un- 
known wt»rd. 

6.  Provide  time  for  discussion  of 
how  meaning  can  Ik*  derived 
through  context.  r)iscus>  with 
pupils  what  is  meant  by  using 
context  to  figure  otit  the  meaning 
of  a  word,  what  the  Iielpful  parts 
of  the  context  may  l)e.  and  wfure 
they  appear.  Alsf>  pupils  need  to 
recognize  the  situation  where  no 
clue  is  provided,  as  in  ''Bill  was 
reluctant  to  do  it.'* 

7.  Capitalize  U|)on  cf>ntext  in  all 
t>|)es  of  ciiutent  reading  sittia- 
ttous.  Teach  pupils  die  common 
ways  texJfjooks  n  ake  new  me«an- 
ings  easy  to  acquire.  Study  the 
ct^ntent  bcK>ks  used  to  see  how  the 
ne>;  terms  nre  .uade  understand- 
able, and  let  the  pupils  in  on  this 
study. 
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8.  Delay  discussion  of  the  meaning 
of  a  stranj^e  word  in  the  reading 
material  or  content  subjects  if 
the  context  is  provided  by  famil- 
iar words  for  building  that 
meaning.  Pnpils  must  have  an 
op|M>rtnnity  for  application  for 
tanght  Nkills  in  the  normal  read- 
ing situation.  Occasionally  the 
teacher  might  select  a  half  dozen 
difficult  words  from  future  read- 
ing assignments  and  ask  pupils 
t(»  write  their  definitions.  After 
the  reading,  pupils  may  correct 
of  revi«e  their  earlier  definitions. 
This  is  a  particularly  applicable 
assignment  at  the  intermediate 
school  level. 

9.  Develop  a  general  appreciation 
for  words  and  language  structure. 
Through  experience  and  instruc- 
tion the  pnpil  needs  to  appreciate 
denotations  and  connotations  of 
specific  words  and  nmUiple 
meai  li  ngs  for  the  same  word . 
He  needs  to  Ik-  gnided  to  antici- 
pate the  fact  that  pronunciation 
and  meaning  of  homographs, 
such  as.  hmi*.  refuse,  and  icrnrf 
CP  ,nf>t  he  \erified  until  seen  iii 
*  use  situations.**  He  needs  to 
recognize  that  homonyms  may  Ije 
spelled  alike  (cold  hail  or  hail  a 
cab)  or  may  l)e  sf)elb  '  differ- 
ently (stake,  sterk).  ^  cer- 
tainly should  ex|>ect  irregulari- 
ties in  the  alphal>etic  'representa- 
tions of  Knglish  sounds  (head, 
break,  early,  etc.)  Fu-ther,  the 
pupil  needs  to  sense  the  impor- 
tance of  tiie  order  of  vords  to 
the  strucUire  t»f  language  and/or 
meaning.  By  the  position  or 
function  of  a  word  in  a  sentence, 
and  to  this  extent,  its  meaning  is 
sug^'ested  (27).  **The  igg 
ogged  tl»e  ugg"  ty|>e  of  presenta- 
tion ma;  help  pupils  recognize 
the  "nounness**  or  "verbness**  of 
the  words.  ih.is  feeling  helps 
the  pupil  sense  that  nouns  and 
verbs  are  most  essential  for 
meaning.  The  structure  of  the 
ph rase,  sen tencc .  or  paragraph 
often  servcw  as  a  clue  to  the 


meaning  of  what  is  written. 
Rhetorical  term*,  of  C(»herence 
are  also  guides  to  reading  com- 
prehensjon  of  a  paragraph,  pure 
conjunctions  and  certain  adverbs 
l»eing  verv  comnum  links  (36). 
The  tact  that  many  of  the  con- 
textual clues  to  word  meaning 
bav'e  their  origin  in  such  con- 
cepts pro\ides  a  strong  argument 
for  the  development  of  general 
knowledge  of  language  structure, 
and  suggests  again  the  interrela- 
tionships of  the  language  arts 
(4.5^. 

C'dwuom  in  the  uw  of 
context  ( htcs 

It  is  10  ]»oss'ble  to  develop  effective 
use  of  conrext  chu's  in  situations  where 
the  child  is  Ix^g  down  with  the  me- 
chanics of  rco  ling.  Wide  inde|>endent 
reading -where  litt' ■  difficulty  with 
word  recognition  or  meaning  is  pre- 
sented— ogives  the  pupil  «in  op|Kirtimitv 
to  use  contexaial  aids.  But  opportu- 
nity alone  is  not  encnigb.  .\s  in  other 
skills  of  reading,  children  in  the 
intt  'mt'diate  grades  vary  greatly  in 
their  ^•.A\ty  to  identify  w<»rfls  anrl  to 
derr  f  nrnr^ng  from  context  as 
reaftirn.cd  bv  stndi  -s  from  Boston 
Tnuersity      7.  W.  43). 

ChdcVen  v.  ith  |km  reading  ability 
n.snaiU-  canno*  idcM.  y  words  ihey  do 
not  knovv.  I  nlt*^  cl-ildren  are  taught 
to  notice  unfamiliar  .vords  and  to  be 
alert  to  the  cr)nnect  on  l>et\\  "en  the 
context  and  the  ur.known  wot  .i  it 
bears  u|K>n.  they  are  unl;!;ely  to  de- 
velop large  \  ^icabularies  from  exten- 
sive reading 

It  nmst  be  clear  that  the  child  will 
not  alwayi  gai  i  the  correct  meaning  of 
a  word  from  t  le  ccmtext.  Context  al- 
wa) determines  the  meaning  of  a 
word  but  Jofsn*t  always  reveal  that 
meaning.  Context  generally  reveals 
only  one  of  the  meanings  of  an  unfa- 
miliar word.  It  is  worth  saying  to 
children  over  'iid  over  again  that  no 
word  has  one  fixed  or  unalterable 
meaning,  that  n )  one  context  revela- 
tion will  suffice  for  all  the  later  uses  of 
the  word  whkh  niav  be  met.  Alsor, 
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OMiU-xt  sel(l<»in  clarifu-s  tlic  wliolc  of 
any  single  word  iiieainiig.  Context 
will  often  provide  a  synonym,  but  syii- 
onvnis  are  ne\er  exact  e^juivalents 

i''in:dl\.  voeaijttlar\  ^ro\vtll  llirotij^li 
context  revelation  t>  a  i^ra<ltial  one  It 
is  a  matter  of  findini^  one  cine  liere  and 
aiic»tlier  there,  of  litting  Hie-ni  loj^ethcr. 
and  of  makini^  teiitatt\e  jtidj^nients  and 
rexism*:  tliem  as  later  experience  re- 
(jtiires.  It  is  liiiildmg  meaning  into  a 
word  over  a  iH*riod  of  year>  tliroiii^U 
the  conihined  experiences  of  the  writer 
and  the  reader. 
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Vorabulary  DcvclojJinciU 
tlirougli  the  Use  of 
Mulii-l.cvcl  Materials 
(Sc(  ondary) 

\\  ILLIAM    T.  Hor.DKR 

St.  Lotiis  Itinior  College 

IN  THK  HOOK  entitled  The  Staijcs  of 
Economic  Grou'tli  W.  W.  Rostow  li^ts 
five  steps  involved  in  the  growth  of  a 
traditional  ctiltitre  nito  a  high  order 
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i,.chiioh)j^ical    cititnre:    1)  tho  tradi- 
tional society.  2)  the  preconditions  of 
take  off.  ^)  the  lake  off.  4)  the  dri\e 
to  niattnilv.  and  S)  the  age  of  mass 
C(nisnni]>lion    J.  D  Fnni  states  in  the 
collected  works  RcTolution  in  Teach- 
inif  (  Dedra/ia  and  Snh<»n,  p  27)  that 
"it  is  ni\  tliesi.s  tliat  .\nierican  I'.duca- 
lion.  considered  as  a  CMlltire  in  tradi- 
tion,  is  now  hegi lining   the  take-off 
stage  into  a  high  order,  high  energy 
ctthtire.  atid  that  it  is  i.ie  first  e<hica- 
tional  s\Nteni  in  the  world  to  reach  this 
stage."    It  w  frne  that  a  teclinological 
rexoltition  is  engtdfnig  e\ery  a^jiect  of 
edttcatifjii — low  jxv.ver  translators,  vi- 
deotape. strato\  ision.  laiigttage  lahora- 
tories,  langtiagc  hihoralories  ])lits  vis- 
uals,   inohile    lahoralories.    individual  — 
listening  and  \  iew  de\  ices,  teaching 
niadiines.  llieriiioplaMic  recor<lings.  aiul 
flala  and   data  traiiMiiissifiii   s>  stems 
Kxciting  instritclioiiai  s\ .stems  include 
the  hlHI'*  series  ip  ])li\sics,  AIBS  ser- 
ies ill  hiohig\.  riCS.M  for  mathemat- 
ics. PSSC  s\steni  in  ]>liysics,  Heath  de 
Koclieniotil     in     Parlous  Francois. 
There  are  llie  Sto<l<lard  orgam/alional 
proposal,    tiie    Trttmp  tirgani/aiional 
prnpo.sal.   and    team   teaclimg.  Too. 
there  are  the  o  p  e  r  a  ting  orgaiii/a- 
litiiis — tiie  I'oi'fl  l-'otindation.  the  XSF. 
the  I.KI.  the   h:MC.  and  the  FJ;L. 
Instrtictiutial  systems  are  concentrating 
on  mass  rjaia  jiresentatioiis.  iiKlividnal 
and  small  groiiji  automated  teaching, 
liiniiaii  interaction,  and  m<fi\  •dual  stndy 
and  creative  jieriods. 

(ooinuled? 

Vet  amidst  the  great  ctirrietiltnii  re- 
form nioveineiils,  Koi)ert  Karhn  in 
l\achn\tf  Rcadbuj  in  ffu/h  School 
21  )  states  that  "it  is  estimated  that  he- 
iweeii  ten  and  twenty  percent  of  every 
school  population  may  he  considered 
disabled  in  reading  **  Vq  also  writes 
(p.  2)  t^  at  '*]>r(d)aldy  from  tucnty  per- 
cent for  forty  percent  of  otir  high 
school  ])opnlation  is  leading  hclow 
grade  norm."  l''ven  with  SR.A.  the 
Controlled  reader,  the  Fercepto.scope. 
the  Tach  X.  the  shadow  .scoi)e,  and  the 
SQ3R  procedure,  readin:^  teachers 
cannot  eii<lorse  the  following  resohi- 
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tion — "Existing:  technical  equipment 
has  heen  shown  to  be  an  effective 
decay  j)reventive  that  can  be  of  sijjnifi- 
cant  vahie  when  used  in  a  conscien- 
tiously a])])lie(l  program  of  read  in 
skills  and  rej^iilar  supervisory  care 
Kdiicational  institutions,  nevertheless, 
are  probing  more  deeply  into  the  read- 
ing j)rocesF  than  every  before  and 
more  broadly  into  the  factors  that 
affect  it.  There  can  be  no  irjsinte"pre- 
tation  of  the  evidence  that  words  are 
symljols,  that  the  neaning  of  symbols 
results  only  from  t  cperience  with  that 
synd)ol.  tliat  the  wa}  to  increase  vocab- 
ulary is  to  read  anc,  o  use.  and  that 
the  individualized  ni?  il.odology  corre- 
lated with  nnilti-level  materials  can 
provide  unlimited  achie\ement  in  vo- 
cabulary growth. 

Nc-  .Is 

A  typicr.l  high  .schoc*'  class  consists 
of  fro!n  twenty  to  thirty  students. 
OI)viously  it  cannot  be  taught  as 
though  all  members  of  the  class  had 
the  same  interests,  desires,  intellectual 
capabilities,  or  physical  characteristics: 
nor  can  it  l>-»  taught  is  though  each 
youngster  had  reached  the  same  level 
of  dttainmen,  in  reading  or  possesses 
identical  instructional  needs.  E«ch 
girl  and  boy  must  be  given  material 
that  is  as  n(  arly  suitable  to  bi'i  level  of 
reading  gro  \th  as  is  f>ossjble  and  must 
be  taught  *  ,  ni<*thods  compatible  with 
his  cnaract   i^tir  and  capabilities. 

As  i)re\  iisl  -rated,  the  way  to  im- 
prOA  e  voc;.  >ti ;  y  is  to  hear  and  see 
words  and  to  ise  them  until  they  be- 
corie  faiuiliar.  Almost  anyone  can 
lea  II  lunubeiU  o  new  words,  but  the 
pu!  )ose  of  vccabulary  develoj>ment  is 
not  to  niemoriz'  two  or  three  hundred 
wor  Is.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  de- 
velop tlie  techniques  to  deal  with  unfa- 
mil.ar  wrrds  and  to  deal  with  new 
meanings  for  familiar  w^^rds  as  they 
appear  in  flifferent  context. 

Compre^ension  in  any  field  requires 
adequate  \  Krabulary,  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  recognition  vocabulary  in  a 
textbook  1  built  on  the  com-ent  of  u 
controlled  vocabulary.  The  htudert 
must  le?:rr.  the  vocabulary  to  under- 


stand the  important  ideas  in  his  read- 
ing. The  teacher  usually  .starts  a  read- 
ing activity  b\  putting  new  words  on 
the  l)lackl)oard  and  devoting  part  of 
the  lesson  to  the  study  of  new  words 
Novice  teachers  tend  to  teach  the  new 
w  orris  ot  a  story  before  the  .student  hp..> 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  unfa- 
miliar word  in  the  context  of  the  story. 
The  bright  and  energetic  student  ac- 
quires the  vocabulary  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  the  less  capable  student  becomes 
so  overwhelmed  that  he  becomes  stag- 
nated. I'ltiniately.  the  Innited  indi- 
vidual in  terms  of  the  intelligence  con- 
stellation tends  to  have  a  low  vocabu- 
lary, and  tlie  bright  learners  tend  to 
have  a  rich  vocabulary. 

Even  though  word  recognition  is 
difficult  and  complex  learning,  multi- 
level materials  provide  pacing  so  that 
each  youngster  can  profitably  learn 
with  comfort  and  self-respect  Each 
teacher  must  determine  the  placement 
of  students  in  the  various  achievement 
grouj>s.  He  must  discover  the  level  of 
materials  high  school  students  can  read 
and  the  stage  of  development  of  read- 
ing .skills  which  they  manifest.  Each 
stUflent  is  put  to  work  in  a  Cf)ngenial 
learning  situation. 

An  approacli 

The  class  consisted  of  twenty-five 
students.  Seven  of  the  students  were 
reading  one  year  or  more  above  grade 
norm ;  twelve  were  reading  at  grade 
level;  three  were  from  1.1  to  2.0  years 
below  grade  level;  and  three,  from  2.1 
to  3.7  years  below  gra(^e  level.  The 
assignment  was  to  read  an  article  enti- 
tled "The  Wings  of  Madness,"  by 
Hallowell  Bowser  that  apj)eared  iti  the 
(October  24,  1964  issue  of  Saturday 
RcviciK'  of  Literature.  The  article  de- 
scribed the  reaction  of  individuals  to- 
ward the  U.  S.  Army's  Operation 
Water  Moccasin.  The  vocabulary  in- 
cluded the  following  words  to  be  ut^- 
der.stood:  manetiver,  presumably,  fan- 
tastic, venerable,  insurgency,  sinister, 
deluged,  conspirators,  progenitors, 
promulgated,  lemmings  infrared,  im- 
p  isioned,  pagan,  and  j^arched.  The 
s  udents  reading  at  or  alK)ve  grade 
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level  were  asked  to  form  groups  of 
five,  to  read  the  article  stiently,  and  to 
apply  their  skills  in  using  context  clues 
and  other  meaning  aids  to  anticipate 
the  words  to  be  recognized.  The 
groups  were  to  determine  the  correct 
pronunciation  and  the  correct  defini- 
tion for  the  particular  context  in  which 
the  word  was  used.  The  entire  group 
then  used  the  pre-prepared  master 
track  recording  cards  and  the  Lan- 
guage Master  to  check  the  pronuncia- 
tion and  the  definition  of  each  word. 
The  teacher  couldnhave  wiitten  the 
words  on  t^e  board,  pronounced,  and 
defined  them,  however.  This  procedure, 
if  consistently  used,  however,  would 
interfere  with  the  development  of  in- 
dependence in  word  attack.  Following 
the  vocabulary  J  exercise,  the  students 
worked  on  exercises  to  draw  c<mic1u- 
sions  from  what  they  had  studied, 
make  comparisons  and  inferences, 
evaluate  the  facts,  and  participate  in 
follow-up  activities  that  provided  for 
the  development  of  critical  reading 
skills. 

With  the  exception  of  one  student, 
the  remainder  of  the  class — slow  read- 
ers tending  to  have  shorter  attention 
spans,  lacking  strong  motivation,  and 
needing  more  direction-were  asked,  be- 
cause of  their  interest  in  law  enforce- 
ment, to  read  silently  an  editorj^al  that 
appeared  in  the  November  29,  1966 
issue  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe'Democrat. 

Do  we  really  live  in  a  civUised  society 
when  a  night  clerk  in  a  fashionable  mo- 
tel on  Nor^  Kingshighway  is  robbed 
not  once  or  twice  but  tfiree  times  in  a 
three-month  period — shot  and  killed  in 
,the  last  holdup  early  Sunday? 

The  victim.  Elmer  Glen  Rosenblum, 
sought  only  to  make  a  decent  living. 
Now  he  is  dead  from  bullet  wounds  in 
the  back  and  chest. 

We  are  living  in  a  society  where 
criminals  apparently  have  so  little  fear 
of  the  law  that  they  return  to  tob  ttie 
same  businesses  over  and  over — and 
shoot  their  hapless  victims  for  little  or 
no  cause. 

Who  will  stage  a  march  to  protest  the 
violation  of  the  civil  rights  of  Elmer 
Glen  Rosenblum? 

And  what  about  the  rights  of  John  N. 
Dougherty,  who  was  trying  to  make  a 
living  driving  a  taxicab,  when  one  of  two 
robbers  stabbed  him  to  death  in  order  to 
take  about  $30  from  his  pockets. 


As  things  stand  today,  the  perpetrators 
of  this  saimge  crime  can  expect  the  ar- 
resting officers  to  find  them  an  attorney 
promptly  and  to  advise  them  immediately 
of  their  right  not  to  give  evidence 
against  themselves. 

This  bending  over  backward,  to  spare 
the  criminal  the  inconventence  of  making 
a  confessicm,  thus  has  had  the  effect  of 
greatly  increasing  the  danger  to  a  person 
being  robbed.  The  rd}bers,  as  in  these 
two  instances,  may  decide  to  take  the  life 
of  the  only  witness,  the  victim. 

Again  the  students  were  asked  to 
decipher  word  meaning  through  con- 
text clues.  As  weakness  in  the  word 
recognition  techniques  appeared — 
phonics,  word  structure,  sight,  words, 
or  context — teaching  or  reteaching 
took  place.  While  the  class  was  work- 
ing on  the  assignment,  the  teacher  did 
not  become  detached  from  the  group. 
After  the  words  were  discussed,  sup- 
plementary exercises  assured  the  stu- 
dents and  the  teacher  that  the  newly  ac- 
quired vocabulary  cotild  be  used — 
understood  in  context,  explained  in 
isolation,  and  practiced  and  understood 
in  a  functional  situation. 

The  student's  success  is  dependent 
upon  the  selection  of  instructional 
materials  to  facilitate  sequential  learn- 
ing of  new  ^skills.  The  reading  mate- 
rial must  be  current  and  over  a:  wide 
range  of  interests  as  predetermined 
through  interest  inventories  and  con- 
cerned with  anxieties  and  experiences. 

Reading  and  the  deprived 

,jBut  in  this  class,  one  child,  Johnny, 
remained..  Johnny  is  a  severe  reading 
disability  case  who,  according  to  his 
school  report,  has  made  no  appreciable 
progress  in  reading.  He  is  the  fourth 
of  eight  children ;  he  lives  in  a  deterio- 
rated tenement;  he  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  ^being  under  nourished,  and 
during  the  past  year  he  was  severly  in- 
jured ^vhen  he  fell  down  a  flight  of 
stairs.  Any  ability?  On  the  Wechs- 
ler  Intelligence  Scale  Johnny  obtained 
an  IQ  of  105,  but  he  is  reading  about 
3.7  grades  below  his  capabilities. 
Since  Johnny's  retardation  is  so  great, 
it  would  probably  be  better  to  have 
him  taught  in  a  clinic.  There  is  no 
clinic,  but  Johnny  does  receive  individ- 
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ual  help  each  day.  As  the  groups 
were  forming,  a  member  of  the  senior 
class  and  president  of  the  'F.T.A. 
came  into  the  room,  motioned  for 
Johnny,  pulled  two  chairs  out  into  the 
hall,  and  went  to  work  on  special 
materials  pitched  at  a  level  of  difficulty 
Johnny  could  handle.  He  was  work- 
ing on  generalizations  of  phonics,  prin- 
ciples of  syllabication,  principles 
of  phonics,  principles  »of  accents,  and 
comprehension.  But  the  teacher  had 
distinguished  between  a  workbook- 
controlled  approach  and  an  experimen- 
tal-functional approach.  Monotonous 
and  unnecessary  practices  which  pre- 
vented progress  had  been  eliminated. 
This  disabled  reader  was  interested  in 
the  assignment  because  he  was  being 
exposed  to  the  experience  of  discovery. 
Often  he  was  cognizant  of  his  knowl- 
edge, and  on  niany  occasions  he  could 
not  verbalize  his  findings;  but  he  did 
experience  it  and,  therefore,  remem- 
bered it  and  made  use  of  it.  Johnny 
likes  high  school,  his  teacher  and  his 
tutor.  He  can't  read  adequately,  but 
he  will. 

Mechanical  or  Creative? 

The  development  of  vocabulary  is  of 
obvious  importance.  Traditional  read- 
ing programs  incorporate  four  basic 
approaches  to  vocabulary  development 
— rate  learning,  etymological  approach, 
linguistic  approach,  and  the  incidental 
technique.  In  practically  all  of  these 
the  content  has  become  supplementary 
to  the  drill — the  exercise,  the  work- 
book. The  following  poem  written  by 
an  anonymotis  writer  may  convey  to 
you  what  I  mean: 

Adventure 
Here's  an  adventure!  What  awaits 
Beyond  these  closed,  mysterious  gates? 
Whom  shall  I  meet,  Where  shall  I  go? 
Beyond  the  lovely  |?nd  I  know? 
Above  the  sky,  across  the  sea. 
What  shall  I  learn  and  fee^  ^nd  be? 
Ooen,  strange  doors,  to  good  or  ill  I 
I  hold  my  breath  a  mcmient  still 
Before  the  magic  of  your  look 
What  shall  you  do  to  me,  O  Book? 

Do  not  focus  on  the  science  of  words 
as  expressed  in  formulas.  Enrich  ihe 
students^  experiences,  and  you  enrich 


their  vocabularies.  Do  not  become  so 
busy  with  the  knowledge  of  niastering 
facts,  skills,  words,  ai^d  formulas  in  a 
skewed  curriculum  thzt  you  forget  to 
realize  yourself  and  your  students  as 
persons.  You,  the  teacher,  must  react 
to  the  message  of  the  reading  matter 
intellectually,  aesthetically,  and  emo- 
tif.nally ;  and  you  must  permit  each  in- 
dividual in  your  classroom,  regardless 
of  ability,  to  react  .to  the  mess^e  of 
the  reading  matter  intellectually,  aesth- 
etically, and  emotionally.  The  inti- 
^mate  relationship  of  the  reader  to  the 
reading  matter  must  not  l>e  n^lected, 
for  it  is  through  this  relationship  that 
meaningful  and  productive  reading  oc- 
curs. 

A  Three-Pronged  Attack  on 
Vocabulary  Development 
(Secondary) 

Robert  Karlin 
Queens  College  of  The 
rity  University  of  New  York 

**IN  ALL  PROBABILITY,  zr  inadequate 
vocabulary  is  the  greatest  single  cause 
for  failure  to  read  with  comprehension 
in  either  general  or  technical  fields" 
(i).  This  belief  is  commonly  held  by 
classroom  teachers  and  reading  author- 
ities on  the  basis  of  their  expeiiences 
with  students  and  the  results  and  im- 
plications of  vocabulary  research. 

Each  of  us — whether  we#ire  teach- 
ers of  English,  science^  social  studies, 
or  reading — is  concerned  with  our  stu- 
dents' command  over  their  language. 
And  one  aspect  of  this  language  is 
meaning  vocabulary  that  is,  words 
which  have  meaning  fcr  those  who 
hear,  use,  or  read  them.  We  know  that 
speaking  and  writing  vocabularies,  as 
measured  by  actual  use,  are  exceeded 
fizt  by  listening  and  reading  vocab- 
ularies ;  but  the  size  of  our  high  school 
students'  reading  vocabulary  is  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute,  depending  upon  the  way 
in  which  it  has  been  nieasured. 
Estimates  vary.  Dale  questions  Sea- 
shore's figure  of  80,000  words  known 
by  twelfth  graders  and  suggests  a 
number  somewhat  larger  than  Thorn- 
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dike  and  Lorge's  estimate  of  about 
1 5,000.  Regardless  of  the  actual 
figure,  an  average  is  no  indicator  of 
what  students  can  manage.  Besides, 
we  are  not  as  much  interested  in  how 
many  words  students  know  as  we  arc 
in  their  abiHty  to  cope  with  the  reading 
demands  school  and  society  make. 
The.se  demands  at  the  secondary  level 
become  increasingly  greater  as  stu- 
dents sample  larger  varieties  6t  narra- 
ti\e  and  expository  materials  contain- 
ing words  used  in  specialtsted  ways. 
Serra  (6)  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  "concept  burden  of  instructional 
materials  is  too  heavy"  while  other 
students  of  vocabulary  reported  a  de- 
crease in  the  rate  of  specialized  vocab- 
ulary growth  during  the  later  high 
school  years. 

Word  meaning  involves  percepts 
and  concepts.  While  a  delineation  be- 
tween the  two  is  not  sharp,  students  of 
fanguage  development  define  the  for- 
mer as  "what  i$  known  of  an  object,  a 
quality^  or  a  relationship  as  a  result  of 
sensory  experience"  (5).  Concepts 
grow  out  of  percepts  which  lead  to 
generalizations  about  objects,  qualities, 
or  relationships.  Before  children  ar- 
rive at  school,  they  learn  percepts  and 
develop  concepts  naturally  4)y  listening, 
speaking,  and  exploring/  First-hand 
experiences  account  for  almost  all  they 
acquire.  Their  horizons/broaden  upon 
entrance  into  school :  firit-hand  experi- 
ences continue,  but  vicarious  ones 
b^in  to  shape  their  ideas  more  and 
more  until  a  stage  is  reached  whereii: 
the  latter  dominates.  That  meaning 
zwabuhry  grows  during  these  periods 
is  established ;  that  precision  of  mean- 
ing keeps  pace  with  this  growth  is 
not  as  readily  defined. 
The  work  of  Piaget  and  others  sug- 
c  gest^  the  close  relationship  between 
vocabulary  and  concept.  Word  rtiean- 
ing  can  be  provided  by  definition  and 
explanation — the  use  of  words  to  ex- 
plain words — but  definition  and  expla- 
nation do  not  make  up  completely  for 
deficiencies  in  concept  weakness  which 
could  be  the  result  of  experiential  de- 
privation. It  becomes  clear  that  our 
task  as  teachers  of  language  includes 


attention  to  concept  development,  for 
without  a  referent  to  whicl*  vocabulary 
can  be  tied,  meaning  is  unlikely.  Of 
course  we  deal  with  several  levels  of 
meaning,  and  to  expect  all  our  stu- 
dents to  reach  these  same  levels  in  the 
face  of  variations  in  experiences  and 
intelligence  is  hardly  realistic.  Some 
vague  understandings  of  words  might 
be  realized  without  the  acquisition  of 
firm  concepts.  But  the  results  are 
necessarily  superficial  and  account  for 
some  of  our  frustration  as  we  seek  to 
help  students  better  understand  what 
they  read. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  one  main 
attack  to  improve  word  understanding 
should  b*^  directed  at  developing  some 
concept  understanding.  And  this 
work  teachers  of  diflferent  subjects  can 
do.  For  years  now  they  have  been 
urged  to  provide  experiences — both  di- 
rect and  vicarious — that  would  better 
prepare  their  stud^ts  to  deal  with  the 
content  they  were  expected  to  master. 
This  building  of  background  prior  to 
reading  can  make  a  significant  differ- 
ence between  merely  reading  words 
and  truly  establishing  meanings. 

Methods  of  vocabulary 
development 

Research  studies  or.  vocabulary  de- 
velopment have  sought  to  test  ways  by 
which  improvement  might  be  realized. 
The,  resuhs  of  these  studies  show  that 
it  is  possible  to  increase  meaning  vo- 
cabulary through  several  avenues.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  dependence 
upon  a  singie  formula,  r^ardless  of  its 
apparent  values,  is  not  so  likely  to 
bring  results  as  multi-pronged  attacks 
of  a  sustained  nature.  With  regard  to 
this  last  point,  hit-and-run  tactics  such 
as  devotion  to  vocabulary  building  for 
six-weeks  or  a  sittiilar  period  cannot 
be  expected  to  produce  lasting  out- 
comes. 

Wide  reading  in  combination  with 
'direct  and  indirect  programs  constitute 
a  three-pronged  attack  on  vocabulary 
development.  For  reasons  detailed 
earlier,  we  would  not  expect  deep  in- 
roads into  vocabulary  weakness  with- 
out accompanying  efforts  to  expand 
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concept  formations.  To  rely  upon  a  so- 
called  "best"  means  reduces  chances 
even  more.  Let  us  now  examine  each 
of  these  prongs  as  bases  for  a  compre- 
hensive vocabulary  development  pro- 
gram. 

IVide  reading 

The  facts  that  children  acquire 
meaning  vocabularies  in  an  easy  and 
natural  way  prior  to  and  during  the 
early  years  erf  school  by  listening  to  and 
experimenting  with  words,  that  words 
require  a  context  and  repeated  settings, 
and  that  some  intensive  vocabulary 
prc^rams  have  failed  to  produce  ex- 
pected results  might  have  led  to  the 
suggestion  by  a  number  of  reading  and 
language  students  that  wide  reading  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  develop  vocab- 
ulary. Perhaps  this  conviction  receives 
even  grater  support  from  the  observa- 
tion that  avid  readers  appear  to  be 
Piasters  of  considerably  more  words 
than  their  less  reader-oriented  brothers 
are.  Status  studies  of  the  relation  be- 
tween vocabulary  size  and  octent  of 
reading  would  be  likely  to  support  this 
belief  even  though  causality  could  not 
be  inferred  from  such  investigations. 
Studies,  however,  of  direct  effects  to 
increase  vocabulary  thro  gh  wide 
reading  alone  have  not  proved  fruitful 

We  can  raise  objections,  further- 
n  ore,  against  the  sin:;rular  dependence 
uion  reading  to  build  ocabulary.  We 
assume  that  if  the  readet  meets  a  word 
for  the  first  time  or  an  old  word  in  a 
new  setting,  he  will  determine  its 
meanii^  from  either  the  context  or  the 
dictionary.  G)ntext  2<»  only  u*^ful  it  if 
is  familiar;  in  addition,  context  am 
provide  imprecise  meanings  which, 
nvhen  repeated,  further  reinforce  them. 
To  what  extent  students  will  halt  their 
reading  to  look  up  unknown  words  in 
a  dictionary  is  problematic.  Some 
persons  have  suggested  that  to  check 
dictionary  mornings  duHng  reading  in- 
terferes With  one*s  thmking.  The 
amount  of  reading  ^h  stud^t  does 
will  vary,  so  will  its  quality.  T  neven 
and  unreliable  r^ults  are  pred  ctable. 

Whit  then  do  we  recommend  ?• 
Wide  reading  by  all  neans  within  a 


comprdiensive  vocabulary  program 
and  for  other  reasons,  too.  Wide 
reading  complements  vocabulary  activ- 
ities of  a  direct  or  incidental  kind.  It 
increases  our  chances  for  p'-oviding 
meaningful  learning  through  need  and 
application. 

Direct  and  indirect  approaches 

Students  of  vocabulary  development" 
have  been  divided  on  the  question  of 
the  merits  of  direct  teaching  of  vocabu- 
lary and  incidental  treatment  of  words. 
By  direct  teaching  some  mean  the  de- 
liberate presentation  of  words  taken 
from  lists  or  other  sources  for  study. 
Incidental  treatment,  they  say,  involves 
the  study  of  words  which  appear  in  the 
textbooks  and  other  sources  students 
read.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  differ- 
^tiation  is  an  artificial  barrier.  Who 
would  question  the  de^rability  of  help- 
ing students  acquire  initial  and  deeper 
meanings  for  words  which  appear  in 
daily  readii^?  Who  would  suggest 
that  no  gains  ape  to  be  derived  from 
efforts  to  broaden  vocabulary  if  words 
are  taken  from  other  sources?  The 
souces  of  words  do  not  seem  so  crucial 
to  vocabulary  building  as  do  methods 
teachers  pursue  to  help  students  in- 
crease their  understanding.  Person- 
ally I  prefer  meeting  vocabulary  needs 
as  they  occur-  Wtat  better  time  and 
reason  are  there  for  dealing  with 
them?  But  this  preference  does  not 
preclude  any  attention  one  m:ght  give 
to  so-called  direct  approaches  to  vo- 
cabulary building. 

A  number  of  investigations  provides 
support  for  direct  vocabulary  instruc- 
tion. But  the  research  which  provided 
little  support  for  indirect  instruction 
was  not  comparing  the  sources  frOTi 
which  words  were  drawn ;  it  compared 
direct  instruction  with  casual  or  lais- 
ses'jaire  instruction.  In  the  latter  in* 
stance  students  were  left  to  their  own 
devices  for  dealing  with  unknown 
words.  Who  could  not  have  pre- 
dicted the  results  under  these  condi- 
tions? For  purposes  of  this  discus- 
sion, we  view  planned  efforts,  r^ard- 
less  of  word  source,  as  direct ;  and  it  is 
with  these  that  we  are  concerned. 


VOCABCLARY 

DetTKinsti ations  and  investigations 
on  %-ocabulary  development  do  not 
point  up  overwhelming  superiority  of 
one  method  over  another.  They  do 
appear  to  suggest  these  underlying 
guidelines  that  we  might  follow  re- 
gardless of  method: 

1.  All  students  are  not  required  to 
deal  with  indentical  words  since 
weaknesses  should  determine  de- 
gree of  involvement  in  vocabu- 
lary study. 

2.  Words  are  studied  in  context 
rather  than  in  isolation. 

3.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  work- 
ing  rather  than  esoteric  vocabu- 
lary. 

4.  Application  of  word  leamit^  is 
stressed. 

Let's  turn  now  to '  procedures 
(whose  limitations  one  must  remain 
cognizant  of)  for  helping  students 
broaden  and  extend  their  reading  =vu- 
cabularies. 

We  acquire  vocabulary  through  ver- 
bal contexts;  it  seems  reai>on^te  to 
teach  students  to  use  these  contexts  as 
they  read  in  order  to  seek  meanings 
for  unknown  words.  The  key  to  word 
meanings  in  context  are  clues  that 
might  be  joined  to  focus  in  on  the  un-  • 
known.  If  students  require  help  in  lo- 
cating these  clues  and  generalizing 
from  them,  one  might  provide  a  text 
for  them  in  which  several  clue^  appear^ 
discuss  how  these  dues  are  related, 
and  then  decide  through  choices  what 
possible  meaning  for  the  unknown 
word  the  clues  offer.  The  following 
example  contains  a  number  erf  clues 
in  brackets  which  students  can  use 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  xn^^- 
dence.  Note  how  the  larger  context 
provides  multiple  clues  not  ordinarily 
found  in  single  sentences. 

Corai  reefs  appear  in  mid-ocean 
Rocks  and  land  ^fomied  by  cond  are 
soffrf  of  the  most  interesting  deposits  in 
the  sea  (Ftiftire  12-11).  Study  of  cor^ 
taken  by  drilling  holes  through  coral 
reefs  down  to  1400  meters  tdl  »s  of  the 
structure  of  th»e  deposits.  These  cores  . 
ygre  uUcen  from  Eniwetok  Atoll. 
IReef-buildtf^  a»^s  live  only  in  tr  jpi- 
cal  waters  and  at  shallow  depths  (to  80 
meters).  Corals  were  fouml  thfoi^hiwt 
the  Imth  <rf  the  cote  from  &iiwetokJ 
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The  length  of  thf  core  and  the  presence 
of  coral  indicated  to  earth  scientists  that 
conditions  in  the  surface  waters  of  the 
tr(^cal  seas  had  not  changed  fjr  60 
million  years. 

How  do  we  know  this?  How  is  it  pos- 
sible to  find,  at  depths  of  1400  meters, 
coral  rock  that  was  formed  within  80 
meters  of  the  sur^ure?  To  Charles 
Darwin,  who  visited  coral  atolls  in  the 
I830's  as  a  young  man  of  22,  it  seemed 
that  the  sea  floor  and  the  islands  had 
slowly  subsided.  (The  corals  grew  up- 
wrd,  keeping  pace]  with  the  subsidence 
(Figorc  1212).  He  recognized  three 
types  <A  coral  reefs:  reefs  growing 
along  the  shores  of  volcanic  islands; 
reefs  that  were  some  distance  from  a 
vokanic  island  with  a  lagoon  behind  the 
rc^f :  and  circular  reefs,  or  atolls,  which 
surmmded  lagoons  with  no  central  is- 
land. Darwin  believed  that  atolls  had 
originally  been  shoreline  reefs  that  were 
•tow  at  the  last  stages  of  si^sidence. 

A  hundred  years  of  argument  followed 
the  publication  in  1842  of  Darwin's  ideas 
^tftlSi  borings  on  Eniwetok  in 

the  ivSO's  reached  volcanic  rock  after 
passing  throt^  1400  meters  of  coral.1 
Thus  Darwin  was  proved  corttct  and 
his  idya  was  shown  to  be  a  great  exam- 
ple ot  sdentific  rea^mmig.  [More  im- 
portant, in  proving  him  right,  we  have 
learned  that  the  sea  Hoor  does  not  sink 
imifomly.  Instead  it  sinks  an  amount 
that  depends  c»i  the  nr*ss  of  lava  making 
op  the  individtial  island.]* 

subsidence  means  stoppii^,  settling, 
raismg.  • 

After  students  have  learned  to  inter- 
pret dues  which  we  have  called  to 
their  attention,  we  might  provide  other 
contexts  in  which  similar  clues  appear 
but  whii  h  students  now  seek  to  iden- 
tify themselves.  Some  teachers  have 
offered  variations  of  these  lessotis  with 
suaress :  one  is  the  presentation  of  pos- 
sible meanings  for  the  unkfiown  word 
followed  by  a  search  for  cities  to  sup- 
port one  of  them ;  another  is  the  remov- 
al from  the  text  of  the  new  word  and 
from  the  clues  a  meaningful  word 
found  for  it  from  a  suggested  group  of 
words.  We  tiight  expect  variation  in 
appr^ches  ft  contribute  to  motivation 
and  laming.  A  point  to  rencmber  is 
that  discussing  and  exploring  are  likely 
to  lead  to  better  results  than  do  mere 
Celling  or  performing. 

*  Invesfigaiing  The  Earth,  Earth  Science 
Ctirricultim  Project*  Ammcan  Gedogkal  In- 
stitute, 1965.  12-12^12-13, 
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Recently,  the  desirability  of  raising 
to  conscious  levels  that  which  students 
seem  to  know  has  been  suggested. 
Assuming  such  is  the  case,  we  might 
oflFer  for  study  and  discussion  exam- 
ples of  structural  and  language  clues 
which  aid  meanings  through  context: 
s}rnonym  and  antonym,  subordinate 
clauses,  phrases  in  apposition,  defini- 
tion, illustration,  position,  typography. 

We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the 
context  offers  meaning  clues,  Back- 
gr(^nd  of  experieiKes  can  be  a  de- 
limiting influence.  And  some  texts 
might  not  contain  clues  or.  if  present, 
are  so  elusive  that  most  students  will 
not  rec(^nize  them.  And  incomplete 
meanings  might  be  products  of  contex- 
tual study.  ^  But  few  will  denv  dume 
values  in  spending  time  with  students 
who  have  .lot  learned  to  take  advan- 
tage of  context  mechanics  and  their  in- 
terpretation. 

Perhaps  more  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  study  of  word  origins  as  a 
vocabulary  building  technique  by 
teachers  and  prodticers  of  materials 
then  to  any  other  method.  It  is  rea- 
soned that  a  large  number  of  English 
words  have  their  origins  in  Latin  and 
Greek  roots  and  affixes  and  that  study 
of  these  sources  will  provides  avenues 
through  which  mcanii^s  are  secured. 

All  too  frequently  students  are  re- 
quired to  memorize  the  meanings  of 
these  prefixes,  roots,  and  suffixes,  and 
compile  words  containing  them.  This 
practice  is  dull  and  boring  to  nK^  stu- 
dents and  has  not  been  shown  to  be  a 
productive  means  of  enabling  them  to 
determine  the  meanings  of  new  words 
not  previously  encountered.  Inst^d, 
some  gain^  might  be  r^lized  through  a 
study  of  words  as  they  appear  in  con- 
text in  order  to  build  relationships 
between  the  literal  meaning  as  deter- 
mined through  analysis  and  actual 
meaning.  Exercises  in  which  the 
roots  and  affixes  of  these  words  are 
sought  might  be  prepared  {fnission, 
comrrts,  intangible).  In  this  connec- 
tion, students  should  realize  that  a 
source  might  chaise  in  form  and/or 
miming.     By   providii^  a  limits 


number  of  roots  with  their  meanings, 
as  well  as  sentences  and  paragraphs, 
we  can  build  new  words  and  substitute 

them  for  kno^'n  words  In  .addition. 

by  adding  prefixes  and  suffixes  to 
know  words  we  can  extend  their 
meaning  (form  -|-  al,  hero  +  ic,  ante 
+  date).  ^  Meaningful  application  of 
^vord  sources  can  develop  insights 
which  help  some  students  unlock  some 
words. 

A  related  vocabulary  development 
prc^ram  involves  the  study  of  the  his- 
iory  of  words.  Perhaps  you  recall  the 
punishment  Tantalus,  of  Zeus,  suf- 
fered in  the  lower  world.  Out  of  this 
Greek  m^-th  comes  our  word  tantaVtce. 
It  is  possible  that  some  students  will 
be  spurred  on  by  such  exposures.  But 
to  assume  all  students  will,  especially 
those  who  need  help  the  most,  is  not 
r^listtc.  Interestii^  and  little-known 
facts  about  words  can  enliven  the 
study  of  words,  but  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  enduring  motivators.  Personal 
need  has  greater  possibilities. 

Breadth  and  depth  of  vocabubry  be- 
come a  major  concern  in  the  middle 
grades  and  continue  thereafter.  One 
aspect  is  tied  to  muitiple  meanings  of 
words.  As  materials  become  m€>re 
complex,  words  take  on  meanings  not 
commonly  associated  with  them. 
There  has  been  some  research  to  sug- 
gest that  general  vocabulary  knowl- 
edge and  knowledge  of  multiple  mean- 
ings are  not  "  intimately  related. 
Assistance  in  extending  meanings  can 
be  provided  in  conjunction  with  dic- 
tionary use.  Obviously,  a  curriculum 
in  which  provisions  for  varied  activi- 
ties exist  will  include  reading  of  all 
types,  and  words  that  are  familiar  in 
one  sense  will  appear  in  contexts  that 
require  others.  The  examination  and 
study  of  different  m^ings  for  such 
words — the  word  take,  for  example,  is 
said  to  have  106  meanings — in  order  to 
determine  an  appropriate  one  could  be 
a  mcaningfuj^  experience.  Context 
clues,  if  prcj'^nt  in  conjunction  with 
dictionary  choices,  will  yield  good  re- 
sults. 

We  need  not  only  wait  for  words  tc 
zppeBT  in  new  Contexts.  We  can  pro- 
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vide  contexts  in  which  familiar  words 
appearing  in  students'  reading  are  used 
in  different,  ways.  Thus  a  word  such 
as  charge  whose  meaning  is  known  in 
such  contexts  as  charge  five  dollars  or 
charged  up  the  hill,  is  presented  in  less 
familiar  contexts:  charged  with  mur- 
der, charge  the  jury,  set  off  a  charge. 
Total  contexts  plus  meanings  provided 
by  the  dictionary  will  suggest  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  used.  Additional 
experiences — oral,  written,  and  read — 
will  tend  to  reinforce  the  new  meanii^s 
students  acquired  for  old  friends. 

The  study  ot  lists  of*  words  for 
which  students  are  required  to  provide 
dictionary  meanings  and  on  which  th^ 
ate  tested  periodically  has  not  proved 
to  be  productive  process  when  these 
words  are  studied  in  isolation  and 
without  purpose.  Lists  of  words  com- 
mon to  a  particular  area  can  be  com- 
piled by  subject-matter  teachers'  and 
studied  by  students  in  relation  to  their 
reading  and  wriiing.  Graphic  aids, 
models,  descrip^*.is,  and  in  seme  in- 
stan'^s  dramatizations  can  helo  to  rc- 
diKe  verbalizations.  S<htic  educators 
have  suggested  exercises  that  require 
students  tu  seek  analc^es  among 
wor'ls  and  to  compare  and  cat^orize 
them  in  order  to  provide  multiple  ex- 
posures. How  effective  these  ap- 
proaches arc  will  depend  upon  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  meaningful — that 
is,  tied  to  what  students  are  doing. 
Tnere  is  little  justification  for  expend- 
ing time  and  energy  on  learning  spe- 
cialized uses  of  words  if  the  words  are 
not  those  which  are  relevant  to  topics 
being  studied  and  on  knowledge  of 
which  completion  of  tasks  ^depend. 

A  more  recent  development  in  vo- 
cabulary deveh^Mncnt  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  programed  materials.  These 
materials  consist  of  it^s»  eattcd 
fr^es,  which  arc  |Jaccd  in  seqtiential 
order  and  are  intended  to  dicit  re- 
sponses that  arc  verified  immediately*. 
Usually  on  4he  basts  of  a  given  state- 
ment responses  intended  to  develop 
understanding  are  made  in  order  of  dif- 
ficulty : 

These  words  contain  prefixes:  post- 
paid, postdate. 


1.  Which  of  the  following  words 
contains  a  prefix  ?  sidm,  postwar 

1  

2.  The  prefix  in  the  word 
postmortem  is  2  

Additional  frames  built  on  preceding 
ones  will  develop  the  concept  of  the 
prefix  as  well  a«  its  specific  meaning. 

It  is  possible  to  create  pr<^;ranied 
materials  which  -  stress  relationships 
among  words  and  their  meanings. 
How  effective  their  use  is  will  depend 
on  a  number  of  factors  such  as  student 
motivation  and  relevancy  of  content. 
It  has  been  shown  that  some  students 
seem  to  learn  more  through  programed 
than  other  modes.  Perhaps  we  need 
to  experiment  more  with  the  process  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
needed  lo  promote  effective  learning. 

Summary 
Vocabulary  building  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  reading-learning  process. 
Its  impoftance  to  continous  growth  in 
reading  has  led  to  a  rec<^nition  of  the 
contributions  nature  and  nurture  make 
to  fulfillment.  We  teachers  know  that 
the  sole  responsibility  for  vocabulary 
development  is  not  ours ;  however,  we 
share  thi^  responhibiltiy.-  Our  task  is 
to  offer  as  meaningful  and  ccmiprehen- 
sive  a  vocabulary  development  pro- 
gram as  possible.  We  ought  no*  to 
settle  for  less. 
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9*  FoRGf>i*G  Am 

!>ia-ogue  in  Words 
(College) 

Jo:f\  H.  Matthews 
.'hio  University 

Cast:  a  pr*ifessor  of  English  and  an 
cx-student,  a  young  lady,  who  is  also 
teaching. 

Scene :  in  the  professor's  office. 

Time ;  afternoon. 

LADY 

Actually,  I  suppose  my  retl  reason 
for  coming  to  sec  you  is  the  f>roblem 
I'm  having  with  my  freshman  stu- 
dents, I  think  the  problem  centers  on 
one  thing— vocabulary.  At  least  this 
is  the  thing  IVe  bc«i  brooding  over 
lately.  I  can't  seem  to  teach  it  the  way  ' 
I  would  like. 

PROF 
Have  you  used  any  tacts  ? 

LADY 

Oh,  Fvc  tried  them.  And  they  all 
seem  to  do  some  good.  One  that  /  like 
best  is  a  text  on  historical  lii^istics. 
I've  been  concentrating  on  roots  and 
affixes— all  very  fascinating  but  Vm 
not  sure  how  effective  for  ray  students. 

PROF 

Im certain  that's a^good method. 
LADY 

I  am,  too.  But — I  don't  know— it 
doesn't  seem  good  enouf^.  For  one 
thing,  the  students  who  secni  to  profit 
tnost  from  the  work  we've  been  doing 
are  the  ones  who  are  doing  the  best 
work  to  b^n  with. 

PROF 

Isn't  that  a  pan»dox  you  find  in  aH 
t^wrhing? 

LADY 

I  su^Jose.  But  it  still  bothers  me. 
I  think  that,  above  all,  we  havf  to  get 
our  stucknts  interested  In  language--in 
words.  I  suppose  this  is  <*vh)us,  but 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  subject  in 
whkh  interest  is  more  obvtousfy  z  con* 
dition  for  leamit^  than  in  this  business 
of  vocabulary  devek^xnent. 


IN  Reading 

PROF 

Vm^  sure  that's  true.  But  that 
doesn't  seem  to  ^ay  very  much,  docs  it, 
when  you  consider  that  in  thb  case  in- 
terest  might  be  just  the  obverse  of  un- 
derstanding. 

-  LADY 
I  know:  I  know.  Which  gets  us 
back  to  where  we  started.  I  want  to 
reach  the  middle  fifty  percent  in  my 
classes,  not  just  the  top  twenty-five. 
Of  course,  really,  I  want  to  reach  aJU  of 
them,  but .  .  . 

PROF 

No,  stick  with  what  you  just  said. 
The  middle  fifty,  as  well  as  the  top 
twenty-five.  Then  allow  for  the  possi- 
bility of  having  a  class  with  no  bottom 
twenty-five. 

LADY  (laughs) 

What  if  it  doesn't  have  a  top  twen- 
ty-five? 

PROF  (laughs) 
Ignore  the  evidence.   But  seriously, 
you  want  to  reach  the  majority  of  your 
students,  and  vou're  not  doing  it.  Is 
that  right  ? 

LADY 
I'm  afraid  it  is. 

PROF 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  we  have  to 
find  out  is  what  vocabulary  is  if  we're 
going  to  teach  it. 

LADY 

^  Oh,  that's  obvious!  Believe  me, 
I've  gone  through  tha<^  maze.  Don't 
forget,  I  had  you  as  a  professor. 

PROF 

And  you  were  one  of  my  best  stu- 
dents, too.  But  I  don*t  think  you  can 
go  back  to  the  elementals  of  a  sub^^ct 
too  often.  Sometimes  I  actually  look 
forward  to  an  opportunity  to  explain 
parts  of  my  work  to  an  ignorant,  but 
intelligent,  person.  It"^  keeps  me  alert, 
as  well  as  honest. 

LADY 

All  riglit  What  is  your  question, 
then? 
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PROF 

What  is  vocabulary?  That's  the 
first  question,  surely, 

-  LADY 
Well,  rd  say  vocabiH^ry  is  the  .  .  . 
reservoir  of  words  one  can  make  use 
of.  Something  like  tliat,  anyway. 

PROF 

Okay.  And  developing  a  larger  or 
ihore  resourceful  or  more  efficient  vo- 
cabulary means  adding  to  the  number 
of  words  in  this  reservoir.  Would  you 
say  that  ? 

LADY 

You  almost  lost  me  with  that  string 
of  adjcctrves;  but  1  see  what  you're 
getting  at.  It  isn't  just  incrrasing  the 
ntlinber  of  words  in  your  collection  but 
also  knowing  their  meanings. 

PROF 

Good.  I'm  glad  to  see  that  teaching 
hasn't  destroy^  either  your  ability  or 
your  inclination  to  be  wary.  Words 
are  symbok,  of  course,  and  one  hardly 
gains  anything  by  just  increasing  his 
store  df  symbols  if  he  doesn't  know 
what  they  mean. 

LADY 

Forgive  me,  but  isn't  t*^at  all  very 
obvious  ? 

PROF 

You're  forglVcn;  and  the  answer  is 
"Yes,  it  is  very  obvious."  But  it  has 
to  be  stated  now  and  then.  It's  one  of 
the  elementals,  T  just  mentioned,  that 
you  have  to  comt  back  to  periodically. 
You  know,  touch  base.  I  don't  think 
anyone  is  so  so|^irticated  or  wise  that 
he  doesn't  foi^et  the  obvious  now  and 
then.  But  also,  the  fact  is  a  lot  of  vo- 
cabulary building  techniques  actually 
do,  by  implication,  focus  upon  the  sim- 
ple accumulation  of  new  wbrds,  as  if 
this  is  vooibulary  enrichment.  They 
might  give  token  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  subtly  distinguished  meanings 
thit  matter  in  vocabulary,  but  their 
^phasis  is  too  often  on  a  simple  mul- 
tiplication of  symbols. 

If  a  student  learns  a  word  that  he 
believes  is  to^llv  and  occlusively  syn- 


onymous with  another  and  proceeds  to 
♦jse  it  m  thfs-w^,  has  he  incr^sed  his 
vocabulary?  Not  at  all.  Suppose  he 
learns  the  word  "ingenuous"  and 
thinks  that  it  is  totally  and  exclusively 
S3mon3anous  with  the  word  "naive." 
He  has  learned  a  new  symbol  but  not  a 
new  meaning.  So  in  the  important 
sense  of  the  word,  his  vocabulary  is 
not  richer.  If,  however,  he  learns  that 
"naive"  is  more  likely  to  have  a  pejor- 
ative connotation  of  gullibility  than  the 
word  "ingenuous,"  he  has  increased 
*  his  vocabulary. 

LADY  ' 
But  these  two  words  are  synony- 
mous, aren't  they?    I  mean,  in  most 
contexts  they  seem  to  be. 

PROF 

Yes,  in  most  contexts  they  are ;  and 
that  statement  brings  to  mind  another 
truism:  context  carries  a  tyrannous 
authority  of  meFJiing,  particularly  in 
tiie  realm  of  connotation.  I  used  to 
refer  to  the  authority  of  context  as  "ul- 
timate" but  that  overstates  it.  If  this 
were  true,  we  woul(!n't  be  able  to  com- 
municate or  articulate  (a  different 
matter)  at  all.  I  mean,  no  matter  how 
often  I  say  that  i  am  raising  coffee 
breaks  in  my  garden,  and  you  know 
that  I  mean  "marigolds"  when  I  say 
"coffee  breaks,"  my  disruptive  context 
has  not  exercised  any  lasting  authority 
on  either  tern.  You  merelv  translate 
"marigold"  for  "coffee  break"  and  let 
it  go  at  that.  But  it  is  context  that 
will  tell  you  whether  "ingenuous"  has 
a  bad  connotation.  The  word  "naive," 
however,  will  carry  more  of  a  bad  con- 
notation with  it  (if  we  agree  that  gulli- 
bility is  bad)  and  will  carry  some  po- 
tential of  this  pejorative  connotation 
right  into  any  context,  rendering  the 
context  less  authoritative  by  this  fa  t, 
Oearcr  examples  would  be  the  words 
"skinny'*  and  "slender."  Context  is  al- 
most helpless  in  giving  "skinny"  an 
honorific  connotation  or  "slender"  a 
pejorative  one. 

'  LADY 

Forgive  me  once  again,-  please,  I 
don't  want  to  sound  impatient,  and  all 


96  .  , 

of  this  is  very  interesting,  but  I  really 
am  concerned  about  these  students  of 
minr  and  their  vocabulary  problems. 
I  don't  think  anything  you've  said  so 
fai  has  helped  much.  And  I  feel  like  a 
fraud  and  a-  failure  standing  up*  in 
front  of  the  class  knowing  what  it  is 
they  need  and  not  being  able  to  give  it 
to  them. 

PROF 

Once  more,  you're  forgiven.  But  I 
think  you  overstate  the  case..  I  think 
we've  agreed  on  at  least  one  important 
matter,  even  if  it  does  seem  to  be  a 
truism.  Vocabulary  is  essentially  the 
a\^ilability  of  meanings,  along  with  the 
agreed-upon  symbols  for  these  mean- 
ings, to  a  person's  miad.  I  think  we 
have  to  insist  that  these  meanings  are 
a\1ailable  to.  the  mind  (even  if  mind  is 
a  kind  of  hypostatizing,  rather  than  an 
entity-  as  psychologists  seem  to  agree^) 
.  .  .  available  to  mind,  rather  than  just 
to  speech.  As  it  is  a  matter  of  mean- 
ings, vocabulary  develc^ent  ideally 
.nust  refer  to  a  partiailar  kind  of  intek 
lectual  de\elopinenf  ...  the  kind  that 
expresses  itself  in  the  logics  of  gram- 
mar, diction,  and  syntax. 


Forging  Ahead  in  Reading 


LADY 

Please.   You've  unloaded  too  mtk{i 
OA  me  all  at  once.    I  agree  that  wi 
must    be   concerned    with  meanings 
rather  than  empty  symbols,  and  .  . 

PROF 

All  right.  Let  me  put  it  this  way. 
A  single  word  not  only  can.  but  inevi- 
taaly  will,  have  many  different  mean* 
ii  gs.  Is  that  right  ? 

LADY 

Yes.  Although  I  would  say  a  word 
like  .  .  .  well,  "fath^/'  for  example, 
has  Ji  stable  meaning.  / 

PROF 


Insofar  as  it  designates  a  specific  re- 
lationship it  does.  But  we  use  the 
word  to  refer  to  the  person  v/ho  holds 
this  relationship,  anH  the  icaial  mean* 
ing  of  the  word  is,  therefore,  as  mani- 
fold as  the  personalities  and  characters 
of  the  men  that  can  be  called  "fathers," 


LADY 

Y^s,  I  see  that.  But  I  seem  to  be 
drifting  farther  and  farther  from  my 
poor  inarticulate  students. 

PROF 

Patience,  please.  We  have  agreed, 
and  we  agree  that  we  agree,  that  in  vo- 
cabulary^ development  we  are  con- 
cerned with  minds  acquiring  meanings. 
That  is  a  far  remove  from  fiiere  v/oYd 
coIVcting  and  from  the  person  who 
feeis  his  vocabulary  is  richer  because 
he  can  now  oil  everything^  that  he 
used  to  call  strange  "eldritch"  and 
everv  knowledgeable  man  a  "cognos- 
cente." 

LADY 

All  right.   That  is  a  start,  I  agree. 
PKOF 

Let  s  look  at  a  particular  word — 
"com  mand,"  for  example.  I  open  mv 
Webster's  Third  Unabridged  and  find 
fotir  nore-or-less  dfstinct  meanings 
listed  for  the  intransitive  form  of  the 
verb:  <ine,  "to  hate  or  to  exercise  di- 
rect authority:  Govern;  two,  to  give 
an  order  or  orders,  three,  to  be  com- 
mander (the  general  will  command  in 
person  at  the  western  front) :  and  four, 
to  dominate  as  if  from  an  elevated  po- 
wev  sition  (far  and  wide  his  eye  command- 
ings  \  ed— John  Milton)*." 

\  LADY 

V^s,  I  understand.  To  know  how 
and  \V^en  to  use  this  verb  with  ail  four 
intransitive  meanings  is  to  have  four 
meaning^  available,  even  if  there  i^ 
onlypne  word  for  them  .  .  .  one  sym- 
bol. 

PROF 

Yts.  One  should  command  all  four 
minings,  you  might  say. 

,    .     LADY  (laughing) 
Please,   Tm  really  anxious  to  learn 
something  about  vocabulary,  and  I 
have  the  feeling  you  know  something 
that  could  prove  useful  to  me,  and  yet 


PROF 

Through  Ishcer  perversity  refuse  to 
*  divulge  the  secret.  Is  that  it  ? 
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LADY 

No,  I  wasn't  going  to  say  perversity. 
^But  I  don't  sec  how  your  Insistence  on 
these  ideas  is  gomg  to  help  me  with 
my  students. 

PROF 

Well,  let  me  go  on.  You  say  that, 
according  to  our  dictionary,  the  word 
**commdnd"  has  four  more-or-less  dis- 
tinct meanings  as  an  intransitive  verb. 
Is  that  right  ^ 

LADY 

Yes. 

PROF 
Do  you  collect  sentences  ? 

LADY 

No,  but  T  remember  your  talking 
about  collecting  sentences  in  class.  I 
know  what  you  mean,  though.  I  do 
respond  to  good  prose.  Partly  thanks 
to  you,  I'll  admit. 

PROF 

Good.  But  I'm  disappointed  that  I 
wasn't  able  to  infect  you  with  my 
man^a  for  collecting  examples  of  good 
prose.  Good  sentences,  for  example. 
Sentences  that  are  sharp  and  hard  with 
muscular  syntax  and  a  rich  and  precise  ' 
diction.  ^  ^ 

LADY 

Or  vocabulary. 

PROF  . 
Yes,  I  don*t  think  a  person  can 
ever  use  language  well— read  it  or 
wntc  it  or  think  it  well — ^without 
learning  to  be  interested  in  it.  Maybe 
even  loving  it,  if  that  doesn't  sound  too 
enthusiastic,  in  a  professorial  way.  At 
least  being  able  to  respond  to  the 
unique  powers  of  language. 

LADY 

I  suppose.  .But  basically  I'm  con- 
cerned right  now  with  having  language 
work  for  me  and  for  my  students.  I 
4>n't  want  them  to  become  critics  or 
scholars  or  poets,  I'm  not  any  of 
those  ;things  myself.  I'm  simply  a 
teacher  wto's  trying  to  be  a  better  one, 
and  I .  . 

PROF 

•I  know,  and  yon  want  tp  help  your 


students  develop  a  oiore  powerful  Vo- 
cabulary in  ten  days  or  less. 

LADY 

Well,    Tm    not    that  impatient. 
Although  ril  confess  tiiat  I  want  to 
hear  something  about  how  I  might  / 
teach  them  to  improve  .  ,  .  in  less  than  / 
ten  days. 

PROF 

Touchc.  „  ' 

LADY 

Not  only  that,  I'm  wondering  wtet 
happened  to  your  discussion  of  jthc 
word  "command,**  You  seemed  to/get 
side-tracked  on*your  hubby  of  coMe6t- 
ing  sentences.  Or  did  I  miss  some- 
thing? 

PROF 

You  haven't  missed  a  thin^.  I'm 
coming  Ijack  to  one  of  my  favonte  sen- 
tences, whicl^  was  written  Isaac 
Walton  in  his  essay  on  John  Donne. 
Have  vou  read  it  ? 

LADY 

No.  I  haven't.  What  i^  the  sen- 
tence ?  / 
PROF  / 
__Let'€._see,  It  goes  son/ething  like, 
"His  fancy  was  unimitahly  high,  eq- 
ualled only  by  his  gre^t  wit;  both 
being  made  useful  by  a/  commanding 
judgment.**  / 

lady/ 

Yes,  I  see  we*ve  com^  baclc. 

N^^  PRO# 
.Indeed  we  lw\e^  And  the  rhetorical 
question  I  ha^'e  tdsa^  is  this:  whidi  of 
the  four  meaning  iif  the  word  "com- 
mand" are  we  tofati^  to  the  word  in 
Walton*s  sentencjb  ?  \ 

Mdy 

Do  you  wat|t  me  lo  answer?  I 
thought  rhetorical  questions  implied 
their  answers  /  because^  of  the  way  ' 
they  Ve  formulated. 

/  PROF  ^ 
You're  qi|ite  right.     Maybe  thi$ 
question  isn*t' really  rhetorical  after  all^ 
so  answer  ifv  you  like.   I'll  repeat  th^  * 
sentence:  "Hk  fsmcy  was  intmitablyi 

N  \ 
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high,  equalled  only  by  his  great  wit; 
both  being  made  useful  by  a  command- 
ing judgment." 

LADY 

Well,  Ini  not  sure  I  can,  I  don't 
think  I  know  exactly  what's  happening 
in  the  sentence. 

PROF 

I'm  ghd  you  perceive  the  difficulty. 
The,  fact  is,  "commanding"  in  this  sen- 
tence has  no  specific,  literal  meaning. 
It's  a  metaphor,  of  course,  and  because 
it  is  figurative,  or  metaphorical  it  ac- 
tually partakes  of  all  four  meanings 
listed  in  our  dictionary. 

LADY 

Of  course.  So  that  this  makes  a 
fifth  meaning*  you  might  say.  That  is, 
the  word  "command"  can  jnean  any 
one  of  the  four  meanings  listed,  or  it 
can  mean^all  four  tc^ether  when  used 
metaphorically,  or  .  .  . 

PROF 

Keep  going. 

LADY 

Or  it  can  mean  any  combination  cf 
the  four,  can't  it  ? 

PROF 
You're  absolutely  right. 

LADY 

Does  having  this  word  as  ^  vital 
part  of  your  vocabulary  include  know- 
ing all  its  metaphorical  possibilities? 

FROF 

I  would  think  so  in  t  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  However,  who  can 
map  all  the  metaphors  available  to  a 
word?  Some  of  the  metaphors  haven't 
been  invented  yet,  but  their  meanings 
will  be  immediately  apoarent — if  they 
are  good  metaphors — the  first  time 
they  are  used. 

LADY 
This  is  all  so  complicated. 

PROF 

You  can't  have  a  simple  theory  for 
s<miething  as  intimately  involved  with 
human  thinking  as  language  is. 


LADY 

I'll  never  get  back  to  my  students. 
By  the  time  you  get  through  explaining 
things  to  me,  111  be  so  confused  I 
won't  be  able  to  open  my  mouth. 

PROF 

Hang  on.  There's  something  even 
morj  bewildering.  \N'ebster's  Third 
has  oversimplified. 

LADY 

I  don'*^  think  I  want  to  hear  atK)ut 

it. 

PROF 

Be_  patient.  There's  light  ahead. 
The  dictionary  oversimplified  by  say- 
ing there  are  only  four  meanings  for 
t!ie  intransitive  verb  "command." 
Earlier  we  agreed  that  in  one  very  im- 
portant sense  there  are  as  many  mean- 
ings for  the  word  "father"  as  there  are 
men  who  can  be  designated  as  fathers. 
So  ''command"  like  almost  any  other 
word  has  an  indeterminate  number  of 
meanings. 

LADY 
I  think  I'm  about  to  cry. 

PROF 

I'm  glad  you've  kept  your  sense  of 
humor. 

LADY 

But  language  isn't  that  bewildering, 
really.  Most  of  the  times  I've  heard 
the  word  ''father,"  or  read  it  I  haven't 
known  anything  about  the  particular 
person  bemg  talked  about,  and  I 
haven't  needed  to  know. 

PROF 

Of  course  you  haven*t.  Because  in 
most  situations  you  don't  have  to  know 
very  much  about  the  man.  If  your  so- 
rority sister  said,  "My  father  is  send- 
ing me  a  check  next  week,"  you  didn't 
need  to  know  much  of  the  meaning  be- 
hind her  use  of  the  word.  And  that  is 
an  important  point.  But  the  meanings 
available  to  you  from  that  word  gener- 
ally are  now  vastly  richer  and  more 
J  ibtle  than  they  were  yStt  the  age  of 
three  or  four,  when  you  first  learned 
basically  what  the  word  "father"  desig- 
nated.   It  is  reasonable  to  say  that 
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ytiiir  vooibitlarv  for  tie  word/^iather*' 
jian  ^rnn^  enqniiQusly  thrrughout  tht 

LADY 

Vm  sorry  ■  I  'fiink  I  agree  with  al^ 
most  everything  you've  said,  but  wher 
>^ii  >tart  speaking  about  the  *'vocabtj- 
iary  of  a  word/*  it  just  sounds  too 
strange, 

PROF 

Ani^'et,  we  agreed  that  vfscabulary 
IS  a  matter  of  meanings,  bai»ically ;  ^nd 
if  this  is  true,  one  can  speak  quite 
cl^rly  about  the  vocabulaiy  of  a  word. 
We  ha%*e  fieeti  disctissing  tlie  voci^u- 
larj'  of  the  word  '*commana^**  as  a  mat- 
to^  of  fact    Haven't  we? 

I  woitfd  pfOi^bly  have  agreed  witli 
you  th*it  Isaac  Wahon's  sentence  was 
'*^utiftil  prose,  but  now*  Vm  beginning 
to  wish  he  had  left  'ATiting  alone  and 
^ttH^  to  his  ftshing^ 

PROF 

Thh  amiplf^ity  is  related  to  the 
unique  concepttJafiring  power  of  Ian* 
piage.  The  only  way  to  account  for  it 
IS  with  what  some  linguists  ^11  ''an 
expandtT^  gramnar/'  wliich  t  believe 
we  teve  l^ilt  into  our  thinking,  any- 
way, even  thot^h  we  'nnt  formulate 
it  Becaure  the  next  f  ,  ncoun« 
ter  H  new^  me^aptoricii  use  of  ti  word 
"cmnnmnd,**  we  will  tn-ow*aafe.,^  rec^ 
i^nife  the  felicity  of  this  new  us- 
age—if the  mHaplK  is  a  good  one,  1 
rep^t  (and  we  will  call  it  good  by  tht 
inevitability  with  which  we  reco|,Tii2e 
the  mining  .  „  „  th»s  is  something  of  a 
circuhrin%  l'^  afraid). 

Will  you  jplease.  ple^,  please  tell 
roe  how  this  ts  going  to  help  me  teach 
my  freshnwi  students  minings  for 
lK>th  old  and  new  words? 

PROF 

,  That's  good.  "Vo<^bulaiy  develop- 
mojt  is  the  J^ming  of  m^nit^  for 
both  otd  and  new  wwds."  I  like  it. 

LADY 

1  fed  as  if  an  egg  beater  has  been 


run  thromrh  *  *  *houghts,  and  here 
you  cf  .  for  being  able  to 

conim  i\j  .  espair. 

PROF 

All  right.  I  think  you  understand  a 
lot  nwrQ  than  \ou  think  you  under- 
stand. But  yoii  want  somr  more  tangi- 
ble advice,  and  I  h  try  to  h  'Ip* 

LADY 

Thank  \  ou. 

PROF 

Most  of  tht  method!*  for  vocabulary 
develi  pment  have  some  merit.  That's 
the  plain  truth.  Some  students  will 
respond  particularly  ^well  to  the  study 
of  word  rootj^  and  affixes;  others  will 
learn  bes*  when  the  material  appears  in 
a  contextual  situation.  A  good  pro- 
grame<:l  text  has  excellent  possibilities 
here  .  ,  .  depending,  of  course,  on  the 
intangifcles  of  student  response.  I 
would  think  a  prc^anied  text,  work- 
ing with  wo-ds  in  a  context  which  is  in 
itself  concerned  with  information  about 
word  development,  roots,  affixes,  etc.. 
would  be  good.  I  don't  know  of  such 
a  text,  but  ther<*  are  so  many  books 
lOTiing  out  I  really  can't  claim  to  com- 
mand a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
current  literature. 

LADY  (laughs) 
Please.  Spare  me  that  word ! 

PROF 

Your  wish  is  my  .  .  .  well,  never 
mind.  But  ♦o  continue,  one  of  the 
most  effective  methods  for  developing 
a  good  vocabulary  is  also  one  of  ih^  eld- 
est and  most  obvious:  reading.  You 
yourself  mentioned  that  there  is  no 
subject  which  needs  interest  more  than 
this  one  of  vocabulary  development. 
And  i  quite  a^frce* 

LADY 

Oh,  there  must  be  more  than  this ! 
PROF 

Well  perhaps  there  is.  And  Ffl  get 
to  it  in  just  a  minute.  But  to  totSJi 
base  bnce  again,  we'll  have  to  acknowl- 
edge the  importance  of  r^dii^.  For 
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one  thing,  it  gives  us  words  in  their 
natural  habitat — flowing,  livin.^  speech. 

LADY 

So  it's  the  teachers  of  literature,  as 
much  as  anyone  else,  who  hear  the  re- 
sponsibility ?  ' 

PROF 

Of  course.  And  don't  omit  the  first 
teachers  of  literature,  the  parents,  w^ho 
have  so  many  opportunities  to  .  .  . 

LADY 

ExQ^se  me,  but  now  I  really  do  fee! 
like  crying.  After  leading  me  through 
that  thorny  jungle  of  philosophy  or  se- 
mantics or  whatever  it  was,  you  surely 
won't  deposit  me  right  back  where  I 
started  lte)m  ? 

PROF 

No,  there's  more  to  be  said.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  the  educa- 
tion of  French  boys  before  World  War 
II? 

LADY 

Wellt  That's  as  surprising  a 
change  of  subject  as  your  question 
about  collecting  sentences.  No,  I  can't 
say  I  do. 

PROF 

Well,  you  know  about  explication  de 
textCy  do  you  not  ? 

LADY 

Yes.  In  fact,  we  ourselves  had 
some  schooling  in  explication  de  tekte 
in  a  poetry  seminar  last  summer  when 
I  was  picking  up  some  graduate  cred- 
its. 

PROF 

What  is  it,  then?  How  would  you 
define  it  ? 

LADY 

That's  hard.  I  suppose  it  consists 
of  analyzing  a  poem  or  literary  work 
and  trying  to  find  out  .  .  .  trying  to 
find  out .  .  . 

PROF 
How  the  language  works  ? 

LADY 

Well,  that,  of  course,  but  .  ,  .  it's 
trying  to  discover  the  meanings  of  the 
words  isn't  it?  You're  saying  it's  vo- 
cabulary ! 


PROF 
You  are  precisely  right. 

LADY 

Because  in  explication  de  texte  we 
are  discovering  all  the  meanings  tbat 
the  words  can  have  in  the  particular 
contexts  of  that  poem  or  that  story. 

PROF 

Not  only  the  mejanings  they  can 
have  but  insist  on  haknng  in  their  par- 
ticular contexts,  ^ecause  they  can 
have  irrelevant  or  adventitious  mean- 
ings for  our  more  subjective  and  para- 
noid temptations.  \ 

LADY 

And  in  a  literary  work,  you  presum- 
ably have  language  used  with  a  greater 
responsibility  for  clarity  and  richness 
than  in  more  utilitarian  situations, 
where  the  language  is  used  as  a  kind  of 
transfer  between  some  need  and  a  spe- 
cific action,  and  .  .  . 

PROF 

Hold  Oil,  there!  Noiw  who*s  begin- 
ning to  gallop? 

LADY 

Well,  I  mean,  that's  good.  ,  But 
when  I  stop  to  think,  I've  been  doing 
this  kind  of  thing  in  one  way  or  an- 
other all  along.  I  don't  call  it  explica- 
tion de  texte  or  anything  like  that,  but 
when  I  get  my  fr'»shmen  to  discussing 
a  [>oem  and  looking  hard  at  the  Ian* 
guage,  I  am  really  getting  them  to  ex- 
plicate ...  in  a  modest  way,  of  course. 

PROF 

I'm  not  so  sure  it's  very  modest. 
LADY 

Now  don't  be  polite,  because  I  cer- 
tainly haven't  been.  And  I  have  more 
to  ask.  Are  you  saying  that  I  have 
been  teaching  vocabulary  development 
all  along  as  I  have  been  using  explica- 
tion? 

PROF 
Unquestionably. 

LADY 

But  this  is  so  frustrating.  I  came  to 
you   hoping   you   could  recommend 
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something  new  and  something  better 
for  helping  my  students  develop  vocab- 
ulary, and  now  I  find  that  you  rec- 
ommend my  doing  exactly  what  I 
have  been  doing. 

PROF 
Maybe  not  exactly^. 

LADY  * 
What  do  you  mean? 

PROF 

Well,  the  mere  fact,  that  you  weren't 
aware  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  you 
were  teaching  vocabularv  kept  you 
from  doing  a  lot  of  valua'  :  things  that 
you  might  otherwise  have  done.  I 
mean  to  say,  this  fact  gave  to  every 
one  of  your  approaches  a  cenain  cast, 
which  was  maybe  a  fraction  off  target 
•  •  • 

LADY  ^ 
What  you  want  to  say,  but  are  being 
too  polite  to  say,  is  that  I  was  on  the 
right  track:  but  since  I  really  didn't 
know  what  I  was  doing,  I  wasn't 
teaching  as  effectively  as  I  might  have. 

PROF 

You  do  call  a  tub  a  tub,  don't  you? 
LADY 

Well  I  think  you're  right.  If  I  un- 
derstand that  every  time  I  analyze,  a 
literary  work,  I  am  really  involved  in 
vocabulary  study  then  I  can  work 
more  effectively. 

PROF 

This  is  perhaps  an  obvious  ide^  to 
some  people,  but  it  is  a  terribly  impor- 
tant one.  I  think  you'll  agree. 

LADY 

It's  like  touching  base  again,  isn't  it? 
PROF 

Right,  Now  let's  turn  once  more  to 
the  idea  of  explication  and  to  some- 
thing else  the  French  schools  can 
teach^ — 2i  kind  of  discipline  that  leads 
naturally  and  by  degrees  into  explica* 
tion  de  text. 


PROF 


LADY 


What  is  that? 


Rollo  Walter  Brown  wrote  a  book 
in  1927  titled  Hozv  the  French  Boy 
Learns  to  Write,  i  recommend  that 
you  read  it  since  you're  interested  in 
vocabulary.  Well,  in  this  book,  Mr. 
Brown  describes  a  particular  approach 
to  what  is  in  reality  vocabulary  build- 
ing. The  French  give  it  the  marvelous 
name,  Lecons  de  Chases — "lessons  in 
things."  These  "lessons  in  things" 
consiiW  of  the  teacher  discussing  a  par- 
ticularX  body  of  information  with  his 
young  \ elementary-age  pupils.  One 
day,  they  might  talk  about  policemen 
and  the  vo<Sbulary  associated  with 
their  wonv.  Another  day.  they  will 
discuss  th^  preparation  of  vegetables; 
another  day^  meats  and  all  the  particu- 
lar vocabularies  associated  wi^h  these 
common  activities.  The  subjects  na- 
turally becomeNriore  challenging  and 
complicated  as  tnKstudents  advance. 
Notice  once  more  what  these  lessons 
are  called:  not  "lessons  iT^<^rds,"  but 
"lessons  in  things."  They  ac^  \yhat 
the  senianticists  would  call  "exteltsiQn- 
ally  oriented." 

"  LADY 
Yes.  I  see.    They  are  studying 
meanings  not  just  words  in  themselves. 
Something  you  have  been  emphasizing 
all  along. 

PROF  * 
And  because  of  this  constant  drill 
(that's  still  a  scare  word  in  education 
today,  but  I  believe  it's  the  appropriate 
term  for  the  French  teacher's  assidu- 
ous'approach  to  the  task)  .  .  .  and  be- 
cause of  this  constant  drill  in  words  as 
symbols  of  things,  Mr.  Brown  states, 
these  young  French  boys  are  given 
splendid  vocabulary  training  in  notic- 
ing details,  in  perceiving  distinctions 
between  things,  and  generally  prepar-' 
ing  themselves  for  general  intellectual 
effort  in  either  the  sciences  or  the  hu- 
manities. 

LADY 

That's  very  interesting,'and  I  think 
I  migiit  look  at  that  book.  But  I  am 
still  disturbed  to  think  that  in  teaching 
explication  I  have  really  been  working 
with  what  is  potentially  a  very  effec- 
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tive  vocabulary  developing  instrument, 
-^ud  I  didn't  know  it.  I  could  have 
done  so  much  more! 

PROF 

You  can  start  tomorrow.  Mean- 
while, listen  to  me  just  a  little  longer, 
and  I  will  prcMnise  to  shut  up.  When 
I  %as  reading  Mr.  Brown*s ,  book,  I 
was  struck  by  something.  This  idea 
isn't  really  new  with  the  French,  even 
thongh  they  give  it  their  own  stamp. 
It*-  a  very  old  idea. 

LADY 

I'm  sorry.  I've  lost  you.  What 
idea,  lessons  in  things? 

PROF 

No,  I  was  being  vague.  These 
ideas— lessons  in  things  and  explica- 
tion de  texte — ^are  not  new.  They  are, 
in  some  important  ways,  at  least,  as 
cM  as  Plato. 

LADY 
You  mean  dialectic  ? 

PROF 

Precisely/  Dialectic. 

LADY 

Are  you  saying,  then,  that  dialectic 
itself  is  a  vocabulary  developer? 

PROF 

I  really  can't  imagine  a  better  one. 
LADY 

Well,  you  certainly  sec  vocabulary 
in  a  lot  ox  places ! 

PROF 

I  can  consider  it  an  axiom  that  the 
academic  knowledge  of  '  any  sub- 
ject— no  matter  how  non-verbal  it 
might  appear — is  essentially  a  matter 
of  possessing  the  vocabuUry  of  that 
subject. 

LADY 

Because,  as  you've  been  drumnffng 
in  my  head,  vocabulary  is  the  under- 
standing of  meanings^  which  in  itself 
means  relationships,  because  it  always 
ai^>^rs  contcxttially,  and  .  .  . 


PROF 

And  how  would  you  define  the  word 
dialectic  ? 

LADY 

Oh,  I  was  afraid  of  that.  Let  me 
see.  I  would  say  dialectic  is  discuss- 
ing a  particular  subject  until  two  or 
more  people  can  come  to  some  impor- 
tant agreements  about  it. 

PROF 

Not  bad.  And  usually  this  is  a  se- 
mantic exercise. ^is 'it  not?  You  know, 
Socrates  insisted  upon  Glaucon's  ar- 
riving at  a  viable  definition  of  the  word 
"justice"  or  "truth."  Incidentally, 
you're  a  lot  smarter  than  Glaucon, 

LADY 

ril  ignore  that.  Yes,  I  see  what  you 
m^n.  /\nd  dialectic  is  of  course  an 
inquiry  into  vocabulary.  Into  the  im- 
plicit resources  of  language. 

PROF 

You  said  that  beautifully.  I  wasn't 
joking ;  you  are  smarter  than  Glaucon. 
It  just  might  happen,  you  know,  that 
you  will  some  day  become  a  sentence 
collector. 

LADY  (laughs) 
I  must  agree  that  the  rigorous  way 
you  have  to  look  at  words  when  you 
are  studying  a  poem  or  trying  to  arrive 
at  some  kind  of  agreement  concerning 
the  definition  of  an  important  or  trou- 
blesome word,  as  in  dialectic  ...  I 
must  agree  that  this  is  a  problem  of 
vocabu&r}^  As  you  have  defined  the 
work,  at  least.  And  I  think  your  defii 
nition  makes  sense,  I  must  say. 

PROF 
Now  you  are  turning  polite. 

LADY 

That's  exactly  what  we've  been 
doing,  isn't  it? 

PROF 
Turning  polite? 

LADY 

No,  you  know  what  I  mean. 
Dialectic.  You've  been  goading  me 
and  lading  me  oh  to  admit  one  thing 
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after  another,  and  all  the  while  we 
have  been  inquiring  into  the  viable 
meanings  of  certain  words  .  .  .  like  the 
v/ord  "vocabulary"  itself  and  .  .  . 

PROF 
And  "cominand/' 

LADY 
And  "command,"  and  .  .  - 

PROF 

And  I  would  like  to  know  what  you 
mean  by  the  wuid  "viable/*  which  you 
have  tossed  around  a  few  times  this  af- 
ternoon. Or  was  that  mc  who  tossed 
it  around  ? 

LADY 

Professor!  "Or  was  that  I?*'  And 
I  think  it  Tvas  you. 

PROF 

Precisely  the  obverse  of  what  I 
asked. 

LADY 

I  am  going  to  escnpt  while  I  can. 
And  thank  you  very  inuch. 

PROF 

If  was  a  pleasure.  I  only  hope  I  can 
remt  niber  what  we  said. 

LADY 

So  do  L  Believe  me.  > 

Special  Materials  to  Aid  in 
Vocabulary  Development  at  the 
College  Level 

Jordan  Utsey 
University  of  Or^on 

THE  IMPORTANCE  of  an  adequate  lis- 
tenings speaking,  writing,  and  reading 
vocabulary  to  learners  at  all  levels  is 
well  known  by  reading  specialists. 
We  know  that  the  correlation  between 
ability  to  succeed  in  virtually  any  sub* 
ject  and  vocabulary  is  very  high.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  if  one  has  cc»nmand  of 
the  technical  vocabulary  of  a  field,  he 
is  in  control  of  the  area.  Unfortu- 
natdy,  many  coli^e  students  exhibit 
various  types  of  deficiend^  in  their 
reading  vocabularies.  The  inadequa- 
cies in  their  vocabularies  may  be  lim- 


ited to  certain  special  areas  or  subjects 
such  as  geology,  philosophy,  or  biol- 
ogy; or  the  deficiency  may  be  more 
general — a  limited  speaking,  writing, 
and  reading  vocabulary  in  all  areas. 
In  either  case  the  problems  of  improv- 
ing the  students'  vocabularies  are  ones 
of  degree,  not  of  kind. 

Problems  of  instruction 

There  are  at  least  two  problems  re- 
lated to  instructional  materials  in  vo* 
cabulary  development  at  the  collie 
level  to  which  I  would  like  to'  address 
myself  before  looking  at  specific  mate- 
rials. The  first  of  these  is  the  influ- 
ence of  program  organization  upon 
materials  in  vocabulary  development. 
Tlie  second  is  the  influence  of  learning 
theory  upon  materials. 

The  first  problem,  the  organization 
of  college  reading-improvement  pro- 
grams, is  of  crucial  importance  because 
organization  either  facilitates  or  hin- 
ders the  use  of  certain  vocabulary  de- 
velopment materials.  College  reading 
improvement  programs  are  typically 
organized  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  as 
a  separate,  special  course  or  as  an  inte- 
gml  part  of  several  different  subjects. 
The  organization  of  a  reading  course 
as  a  special  service  appears  to  be  the 
most  common  approach.  In  such  a 
course,  vocabulary  development  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  work,  and  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  direct  instruction. 
Work  in  vocabulary  development  is 
typically  focused  upon  the  study  of 
.vord  lists,  antonyms  and  synonjrms, 
root  words,  the  etymology  of  words, 
and  the  use  of  dictionaries  and  glossa- 
ries ;  studying  the  denotation  and  con- 
notations of  vtords,  workbooks  and  vo- 
cabulary butiders,  and  the  most  used 
English  prefixes  '  and  suffixes ;  and 
learning  to  listen  for  new  words  and  to 
derive  the  meaning  of  words  from  con- 
text; and  other  such  activities  (I). 

There  are  some  problems  associated 
with  this  smprc^h.  however.  First, 
Kingston  (4}  has  pointed  out  that  "Di- 
rect vocabulary  instruction  probably 
will  be  more  effective  in  assisting  the 
student  who  has  rich  and  varied  con- 
cepts but  a  more  limited  number  of 
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verbal  symbols  associated  with  them. 
It  is  doubtful  how  much  it  helps  the 
student  who  Jacks  the  necessary  store 
of  concepts/*  Our  work  with  Upward 
Bound  students  has  amply  demon- 
strated the  truth  of  Kingston's  obser- 
vations. 

Second,  following  a  review  of  a 
number  of  vocabulary  improvement 
workbooks  and  chapters,  Johnson  (3) 
concluded  that  the  reading  materials 
used  for  vocabulary  development 
should  be  in  the  specific  area  in  which 
improvement  is  wanted — science,  psy- 
chology, education,  etc. — and  that  gen- 
eral vocabulary  development  may  be 
less  effective. 

And  finally,  Cuomo  t2)  has  pointed 
out  that  any  system  is  no  better  than 
the  list  used.  If  time  is  spent  learning 
words  that  do  not  reflect  individual 
needs,  the  -  eflforts  will  be  largely 
wasted.  Moreover  learning  the  defi- 
nition of  a  word  oi  ly  from  a  list  or  a 
dictionary  often  gives  a  distorted  idea 
of  its  correct  use. 

The  major  advantage  of  the  separate 
courses  in  riding  improvement  is  that 
the  responsibility  for  teaching  reading 
rests  with  an  instructor  who  devotes 
some  time  and  attention  to  the  task. 
His  prime  responsibility  is  usually  the 
teaching  of  reading,  and  he  works  at  it. 
Another  advantage  is  that  the  instruc- 
tors of  se^^aratc  riding  courses  are 
usually  up-vO-date  on  the  latest  in- 
structional materials  ana  techniques. 
They  typically  make  available  to  stu- 
dents all  kinds  of  workbooks,  stuly 
guides,  programed  materials,  man- 
machine  systems,  etc.  This  form  of 
organization  lends  itself  to  and;  encour- 
ages the  tise  of  all  kinds  and  ^types  of 
materials  and  seems  to  be  limited  only 
by  the  imagination,  creativity,  or 
budget  of  the  instructor. 

The  second  rather  common  form 
of  organization  foi  teaching  reading 
at  the  college  level  is  a  prc^ram 
wherein  vocabulary  is  taught  as  an  in- 
t^ral  part  of  each  course  by  subject 
matter  t«u:hers  in  their  own  class- 
rooms. It  has  long  been  recognized,  if 
I  may  use  a  xliche,  that  all  secondary 
teachers  and  collie  instructors  should 


be  teachers  of  reading  in  their  particu- 
lar disciplines.  This  notion  has  been 
substantiated  by  Spache  (7),  for,  as  he 
indicates,  reading  specialists  have  not 
been  overly  active  in  discovering  meth- 
ods or  materials  for  teaching  students 
to  read  or  study  effectively  in  such 
areas  as  math,  history,  etc. 

It  would  appear  that  there  are  cer- 
tain advantages  for  students  when  each 
instructor  assumes  responsibility  for  i 
teaching  the  vocabulary  relevant  to  his 
discipline.  Direct  vocabulary  study  is 
closely  related  to  the  subject  being 
taught  and,  therefore,  highly  relevant; 
the  words  are  learned  as  they  are 
needed  for  understanding  the  disci- 
pline ;  and  the  terms  are  in  a  meaning- 
ful Context  (5). 

There  are,  however,  several  disad- 
vantages which  seem  to  be  difficult  to 
overcome.  College  instructors  are  not 
always  aware  of  their  students*  vocab- 
ulary needs.  They  may  be  occupied 
w^ th  outside-the-classroom  acti  vi t les, 
or  they  may  have  such  large  classes 
that  their  best  efforts  fall  short  of  what 
is  needed  if  students  are  to  be  helped. 
Moreover,  instructors  may  not  have 
the  time  or  the  inclination  to  consider 
which  instructional  techniques  and 
materials  would  best  meet  the  students' 
needs.  In  contrast  to  the  separate 
courses  in  reading  in  which  an  instruc- 
tor may  very  easily  oversupply  the 
students  with  materials  and  systems 
fox  learning,  the  instructor  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  courses  may  not  even  be 
aware  of  the  alternatives  available. 

Oearly  then,  the  instructors  in  the 
separate  reading  courses  are  likely  to 
utilize  many  dfective  materials  and 
techniques  but  are  also  likely  to  find  it 
difficult  to  relate  thdr  instruction  to 
other  courses,  subjects,  and  expNeri- 
ences  in  the  students*  college  curricu- 
lum. Subject  matter  teachers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  more  likely  to  make 
vocabulary  study  relevant  to  at  least 
one  discipline  but  are  less  likely  to  take 
advantage  of  the  materials  which 
would  make  their  teaching  really  effec- 
tive. 

The  second  problem  I  mentioned 
which  is  related  to  vocabulary  develop- 
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inent  is  that  of  the  influence  of  learn- 
ing theory  upon  materials.  Most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  current  commercial  vo- 
cabulary development  materials  avail- 
able appear  to  be  based  upon  the  no- 
tion that  vocabulary  ex{»nsion  or  de- 
velopment is  a  getting  prricess — a  kind 
of  accumulation — that  one  gathers  vo- 
cabulary or  ^^ords  as  he  may  colkct 
coins  or  acquire  more  acres  of  land. 
According  to  this  view,  vocabulary  de- 
velopmeut  results  from  being  told 
word  Rieanings  and  remembering  what 
one  has  been  told  ;  or  it  consists  of 
looking  up  word  meanings  in  the  dic- 
tionary and  remembering  what  one  has 
found  there.  It  presupposes  that  peo- 
ple and  books  have  all  the  word  mean- 
ings, and  vve  learn  meanings  from 
them. 

What  often  happens,  however,  is 
that  vocabulary  building  based  upon 
this  type  of  material  actually  amounts 
t«>  expanding  vocabulary  without  in- 
cJLiising  meanings  or  understandings, 
for  example,  oj^  may  tell  a  student 
**iat  a  short  statement  is  succinct.  He 
i;Ow  has  a  ne^'  word,  but  his  stock  oi 
.neanings  is  not  increased.  Similarly, 
•f  the  student  looks  up  succinct  in  the 
dictionary,  he  may  find  the  synonym 
t  oncise ;  he  has  again  expanded  his  vo- 
cibulary  but  not  his  meanings.  Of 
course,  the  studerit  has  benefited  for  he 
can  now  understand  these  new  words 
when 'he  reads  them — that  is,  he  gets 
some  meaning^  rather  than  none,  but  it 
is  an  old  mea^ting  alr^dy  attached  to  a 
known  word  or  words. 

A  second  approach  to  teaching  vo- 
cabulary is  based  upon  the  notion  that 
meaning  ;s  the  crucial  aspect  and  that 
meanings  are  acquired  through  experi- 
ence. Thus,  since  words  are  symbols 
for  meaning,  wtirds  are  symbols  for 
exf>eriences.  To  expand  vocabulary  it 
is.  tfierefore,  necessary  to  expand  ex- 
perience. 

Singleton  (6)  has  hypothesized,  and 
I  tend  to  accept  his  premises,  that 
there  are  basically  only  three  ways  to 
increase  one*s  vocabulary : 

1.  L^rn  new  terms  to  describe 
known  or  new  experiences. 
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X— X^am-new  uses  or  mornings  for 

word  symlK)ls  already  known. 
3.  Move  word  symbols  from  the 
understanding  vocabulary  to  the 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing 
vocabularies. 
Collie  students.  I  am  convinced, 
tend  to  acquire  new  vocabulary  rather 
spasmodically  over  a  long  period  of 
time.    Tliis  new  vocabulary  is  most 
frequently  acquired  as  there  is  a  real 
change  in  their  lives.     The  normal 
conduct  of  their  lives  often  embodies  a 
routine  for  which  they  know  the  vo- 
cabulary'.   To  expand  vocabulary  we 
structure  the  students'  course  work  so 
that  they  are  continually  involved  in 
new  materials  and   learning  experi- 
ences. 

If  one  accepts  the  foregoing  view^  of 
vocabulary  development,  we  again  are 
t  irced  back  to  the  conclusion  that 
effective  instruction  in  vocabulary  is 
most  likely  when  subjert  matter  in- 
structors are  involved  in  t^hWig  the 
terms  and  concepts  related  to  their  in- 
diy'  ual  disciplines. 

1  'lere  still  remains,  however,  the 
major  problem  pointed  ^ut  previously, 
that  is,  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  r^ular  college  instructor 
about  students'  needs,  materials,  and 
instructional  strategies. 

Some  special  -materials 

I  surveyed  some  fifty-two  different 
commercial  workbooks,  texts,  man- 
machine  systems,  prc^ramed  materials, 
and  collegf  courses  in  an  effort  to  find 
some  rnally  special  materials  I  could 
report  to  you.  Nearly  all  were  rather 
traditional  in  their  approaches  and  di- 
rected students  to 

1.  Study  antonyms  and  synonyms. 

2.  Study  denotation  and  connota- 
tions. 

3.  Study  the  etymology  of  words. 

4.  Work  cross  word  puzzles. 

5.  Learn  new  words  by  studying 
dictionaries  and  glossaries. 

6.  Study  word  roots. 

7.  Learn  various  type.^  of  study 
techniques,  SQ3R,  etc. 

The  forgoing  is  not  intf^deu  as  a 
criticism    of   current    materials.  I 
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would  si.nply  point  out  that  the  con- 
tenf  options  or  alternatives  open  to 
commercial  publishers  .aiming  at  a 
mass  market  arc  somewhat  limited. 

There  was,  however,  one  set  of 
materials  not  commcrdzDy  prepared 
which  did  appear  to  me  to  be  special  in 
several  ways/ 

The  materials  are  not  the  product  of 
a  single  reading  specialist  or  content 
teacher  working  in  isolation  but  rather 
are  the  result  of  a  icam  approach  to 
help  freslunan  college  ^dents  learn 
the  vocabulary  needed  to  succeed  in  ' 
their  prions  courses.  The  personnel 
of  the  Reading  Center  of  the  San  Ber- 
nardino Valley  College  in  California, 
in  cooperation  with  various  subject 
matter  instructors,  have  created  sev- 
eral sets  of  guidelines,  study  helps,  and 
vocabulaiy  lists  focused  upon  the  in- 
structional problems  of  specific  courses. 

For  example,  instructors  of  fresh- 
man literature  courses  have  provided 
the  readit^  specialists  in  the  center 
lists  of  words  and  concepts  crucial  for 
an  adequate  understanding  of  required 
readings.  The  reading  specialists, 
using  several  different  kiiwis  of  media 
for  presentation  and  testing,  have  or- 
ganized the  terms  and  concepts  into 
various  study  units  for  eff^rtive  learn- 
ing. The  terms  and  concqits  the  stu- 
dents are  asked  to  learn  are  thus  both 
relevant  to  their  course  work  artd 
effectively  taught.  The  materials  are 
divided  into  levels  of  diflkalty,  and 
students  are  pretested  and  placed  in 
the  pr(^fram  in  terms  of  their 
achievement. 

The  work  at  San  Bernardino  is 
beir^  expanded  and  other  materials 
written  to  expand  the  offering^  in 
other  disciplines  besides  English.  The 
cooperation  between  the  reading  speci- 
alists and  subject  matter  teachers  has 
led  to  increased  awareness  on  the  part 
of  academicians  that  each  instructor  is 
responsible  for  helpit^  his  students  in- 
crease their  ability  to  read  in  his  partic- 


ular field,  develop  the  special  vocabu- 
lary needed,  and  cultivate  interests  in 
voluntary  readit^. 

The  foregoing,  then,  appear  to  be  the 
most  recent  and  significant  materials 
specifically  created  to  aid  in  vocabulary 
clevelopment  at  the  college  level  The 
materials  were  developed  through  a 
combining  of  the  strengths  of  several 
disciplines  focused  upon  a  single  prob- 
lem— helping  college  freshmen  achieve 
an  acceptable  d^ee  of  performance  in 
their  first  literature  courses. 

The  materiab  as  well  as  the  ap- 
proach would  appear  to  hold  con- 
siderable pr<mii$e  for  improving  read- 
ing at  the  collie  level. 
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COMPREHENSION  SKILLS 


Mobilizing  All  the  Language 
Arts 

Shelton  L.  Root,  Jr. 
Wayne  State  Univertity 

I  "must  confess  that  I  was  bemused 
by  the  topic  assigned-^-mobilizing  all 
the  language  arts.  Somehow,  it  con- 
jured up  visions  of  commandir^  speak- 
ing, listening,  reading,  and  writing  to 
fall  in,  come  to  attention,  march  for- 
ward, and  pass  in  review  before  our 
eyes.  ^ 

But  in  the  context  of  other  topics  in 
this  section  on  word  recognition  and 
vocabulary  deveiopmeftt  and  the  pres- 
ent topic,  cmnprehension  skills,  it 
seemed  that  I  should  explore  some 
"how  to's how  to  mobilize  these  four 
language  arts  and  use  them  to  sharpen 
such  comprehension  skills  as  observing 
single  details  and  relating  them  usine 
context  Vines,  how  to  identify  main 
ideas ;  how  to  understand  oi^nizationsd 
elements ;  how  to  draw  inferences ;  and 
how  to  dt^inguish  between*  primary 
and  supporting  ideas. 

Such  would  be  a  most  worthy  un* 
dertaking.  It  is  an  assignment  that  I 
should  like  to  see  someone  tackle.  I 
had,  indeed,  intended  to  address  myself 
to  sotfie  of  the  "how  to's,'*  until  I  came 
upon  a  study  conducted  by  Gerald  W. 
Brekke  at  the  University  of  North  Da- 
kota. This  study,  as  it  is  reported  in 
The  Readif^  Teacher  of  January, 
1963,  changed  my  thinking.  It  chal  - 
lenges us  to  consider  whedicr  the  time 
now  spent  in  the  reading  programs  is 
time  well  spent. 

The  purpose  of  Brekke's  stbdy  was, 

.  to  identify  and  compare  current 
practices  in  time  allotments  for  tw^l 
and  other  reading  with  the  o{^mum 
amounts  of  time  recmimended  by 
reading  authorities.** 

More  than  sixty  reading  authorities 
were  asked  to  make  recommendations 
concerning  the  number  of  minutes  per 
week  that  should  be  devoted  to  reading 
in  grades  ot^  through  eight.  These 
recommendations  were  msule  for  two 


areas*  Irst,  ime  devoted  to  basal  read- 
ing irfSfructi<»n;  second,  time  devoted 
tp  other  res^ding.  "Other  reading** 
was  def^  "reading  done  outside 
of  specilcally  l^ignated  reading  class- 
es— either  in  free  reading  periods  or  in 
other  ^'jject  areas.  .  .  .**  Average 
time  aftutmcnts  for  each  grade  level 
were  found  and  were 'used  to  deter- 
mine what  relationships  existed  be- 
tween what  the  authorities  recom- 
mended and  what  the  situation  was  in 
actual  practice. 

To  determine  wftat  was  going  on  in 
the  schools,  Brdcke  obtained  data  from 
more  than  seven  thousand  classrooms 
in  more  than  a  thousand  schools  across 
the  United  States.  His  findings  raise 
some  fundamental  questions  concern- 
ing the  relationships  among  basal  in- 
struction, "other  reading*'  which  in-  • 
eludes  **free  reading,''  and  the  purpose 
of  this  paper — namely,  mobilizing  the 
language  arts  as  they  relate  to  various 
ccanprehension  skills. 

Let  me  report  some  of  the  findings. 
First,  and  only  as  a  matter  of  interest, 
99.5  percent  of  these  schools  employed 
to  some  extent  the  ba^l  reading  ap- 
proach. Second,  far  more  time  was 
devoted  to  basal  instruction  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  than  was  recommended 
by  the  authorities.  Third,  there  was 
no  correlation  between  time  allotments 
beyond  the  recommended  norm  for 
basal  reading  instruction  and  improved 
reading  achievement  as  measured  by 
standardized  tests.  Remember,  please, 
that  the  measure  of  reading  achieve- 
ment depends  largely  upon  ccmiprehen- 
sion.  It  seems  fairly  safe,  therefore,  to 
extrapolate  that  there  was  no  correla- 
tion between  raising  comprehension 
and  increasing  t^isal  instruction  be- 
yond reownmcnded  norms.  Fourth,  at 
every  single  grade  level  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  "other  r«u}*ng**  was 
far  below  that  suggested  by  the  author- 
ities. ^ 

Theodore  Qymer  commented  on 
this  study:  "Perhaps  we  are  over- 
teaching  and  underusit^  reading 
skills."  What  one  is  ^ught  seldom,  if 
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ever,  makes  any  difference  to  him  im- 
less  he  is  able  to  use  the  newly  learned 
skill  in  situations  that  make  a  differ- 
ence, situations  that  are  important.  I 
contend  that  we  can  teach  isolated 
comprehension  skills  until  doomsday 
but  that  teaching  will  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  child's  ability  to  compre- 
hend what  he  reads  only  when  what  he 
reads  makes  a  difference  to  him! 
And,  what  he  reads  will  make  a  differ- 
'^nce  to  him  only  when  the  content  of 
what  he  reads  has  some  direct  rele- 
vance to  his  immediate  life-r-bc  it  to 
find  pleasure,  to  acquii^  information, 
or  both.  Qiildren  amply  do  not  long 
attend  to  the  business  of  acquiring 
reading  skills  for  the  purpose  of 
stock-piling  them  for  use  at  some  fu- 

*  ture  time.  Children  need  time — 
now — to  use  those  skills  in  other  read- 
ing situations. 

The  average  child  in  the  typical 
ctas^'room,  as  reported  by  this  study, 
would  have  fared  this  way  as  he  passed 
through  the  grades.  In  the  first  grade, 
he  would  have  had  forty-two  hours 

-  less  time  for  "other  reading"  than  was 
suggested  by  the  authorities;  in  the 
second  grade,  he  would  have  had  twen- 
ty-five hoars  and  twenty  minutes  less 
time  for  **other  riding**  during  the 
year  than  was  recommended;  in  grade 
three  he  would  have  lost  thirty-six 
hotjrs;  in  grade  four,  thirty-seveir 
hours  and  ten  minutes;  in  the  fifth 
grade  he  would  have  given  up  iorty- 
nine  hours  and  forty  minutes,  and 
sixth  grade  would  have  seen  him  lose 
fifty-one  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 

These  figures  seem  startling  enough, 
but  see  what  would  have  happened  to 
him  in  grades  seven  and  eight.  Grade 
seven  would  have  taken  seventy-six 
hours  of  other  reading  away  from  h  m. 
and  grade  eight  would  account  for  the 
staggering  sum  of  eighty-four  hours 
lost  from  other  reading. 

Taken  singly,  by  grade  level,  it  ir 
obvious  that  our  typical  reader  is  get- 
ting a  good  bit  le^s  time  than  the  au- 
thorities think  he  should  for  "other 
reading*' — time  when  he  should  be 
usir^  his  onnprehension  dcills.  When 
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the  sum  ot  lost  hours  is  totall^^  the 
result  is  appalling. 

During  the  first  eight  years  of  school 
the  average  reader  would  have  four- 
hundred  and  one  hours  and  thirty  min- 
utes less  to  devote  to  othe>  reading 
than  he  should  have  had.  Let's  look  at 
it  another  way.  If,  at  the  ninth  grade  % 
we  were  to  repay*  those  hours,  we 
would  have  to  let  him  read  all  day, 
every  day.  for  nearly  fourteen  school 
weeks.  This  amounts  to  one  third  of 
the  school  year ! 

Tliere  is  cause  for  concern  here. 
None  of  us  would  take  it  lightly  if  dur- 
ing eight  school  years  a  child  lost  a 
third  of  a  year  of  basal  reading  in- 
struction, or  a  third  of  a  year  of  social 
studies,  or  a  third  of  a  year  of  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics.  Most  of  us 
might,  in  fact,  question  whether*  the 
average  child  could  cope  well  enolugh 
with  such  a  loss  to  be  quahfied  ^or^Jiro- 
motion*  But,  it  would  be  relatively 
easy  to  know  if  such  a  loss  were  takkig 
place,  to  guard  against  it,  and  to  malce 
up  for  it. 

The  loss  of  time  for  other  reading  is 
more  insidious.  It  takes  place  grad- 
ttally.  Its  effects,  while  certainly  cu- 
mulative, are  not  easily  measured. 
And.  one  wonders,_whether  there  is 
any  way  to  make  up  for  the  loss,  I 
suspect  there  is  not. 

We  can  only  speculate  upon  what  is 
lost,  but  I  think  that  speculation  is  in 
order.  First,  during  the  primary 
grades  where  riding  habit<;  are 
formed,  the  child  is  being  "basalized" 
better  than  half  an  hour  a  week  more, 
than  the  authorities  recommend  while 
he  is  losing  nearly  an  hour  a  week  of 
other  reading.  These  are  years  when 
he  may  be  learning  that  the  game  is 
not  worth  the  candle — that  being 
taught  to  read  leads  only  to  more 
teaching,  the  mastery  of  which  leads 
only  to  nore  of  the  same. 

Second,  the  child  may  not  be  lam- 
ing that  there  are  books  worthy  of 
comprehension — comprehension  mean- 
ing to  grasp  mentally  and  emotionally, 
to  be  attuned  to  the  nuances  of  lan- 
guage. 

Third,  the  teacher  may  well  be 
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learning  that  reading  instruction  is  lit- 
tle more  than  a  monotonously- repeti- 
tive aflFair  that  calls  for  great  endur- 
ance and  little  originality.  Basal  in- 
struction may,  indeed,  become  monoto- 
nous. 

^  Fourth,  teachers  may  not  be  finding 
the  time  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  bringing  the  right  child  to- 
gether with  .the  right  book  and  watch- 
ing him  exercising  his  skills  of  com- 
prehension- 
Fifth,  because  of  overcommitment  to 
basal  reading  instruction  we  may  not 
be  finding  the  time  to  mobilize  all  the 
language  arts  to  improve^reading  com- 
prehension. 

To  ,bring  all  this  matter  into  sharper 
focus  if  we  are  to  effect  any  new  and 
dramatic  changes  in  the  acquisition  of 
reading  skills,  such  as,  word  recf^ni- 
tion,  vocabulary  development,  and 
comprehension,  we  must  shift  our  con- 
cern from  direct  instruction  in  the 
skills  of  ^aading  to  what  most  of  us 
have  treated  as  peripheral — the  lan- 
guage arts. 

By  this,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
discontinue  direct  instruction  in  read- 
ing skills.  Rather,  I  am  suggesting 
that  our  classroom  teaching  should 
more  nearly  reflect  reality:  the  reality 
that  the  acquisition  of  reading  skills  is, 
like  the  acquisition  of  writing  skills,  a 
highly  sophisticated  business.  It  can 
be  learned  and  practiced  successfully 
only  after  the  skills  of  speaking  and 
listening  hav^  b-^en  satisfactorily  devel- 
oped. Then  these  more  natural  lan- 
guage arts  must  continue  to  hold  an 
important  position  jn  our  classrooms 
while  the  language  arts  of  reading  and 
writing  are  developing.  It  is  a  mistake? ' 
,  to  think  that  the  basal  reading  pn  - 
gram  alone  will  develop  comprehension 
skills.  To  develop  su<*h  skills  we  musi 
turn  to  the  interrelationAips  that  exist 
among  the  language  arts  and  the  area 
we  call  other  reading. 

It  is  in  this  irea  of  other  reading 
^that  children  cai  be  led  to  discover 
that  what  they  k  ive  r^d  can  be  worth 
talkif^  about  a  id  that  what  others 
have  to  say  aboij  t  what  they  have  r^d 
can  be  worth  lis  eiiing  to.  It  is  in  this 


area' of  ot.ier  reading  that  children  can 
be  led  to  discover  that  w  liat  they  have 
read  can  be  wortli  writing  abbilt. 

And,  n.>  less  important,  it  <s  from 
this  area  that  conta^  is  established 
with  all  of  the  esthetic  media  that  are 
so  important  in  the  building  of  com- 
prehension. Music,  dramatics,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  and  danrc  help  build  the 
broad  ard  deep  experiential  back- 
ground so  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  true  comprehension.  . 

Because  the  skills  of  reading  com- 
prehensicn  are  dependent  upon  all  the 
language  arts,  we  i-ust  back  off  from 
overemphasis  on  direct  reading  in- 
struction. We  must  provide  time  for 
children  to  read  for  profit  and  for 
pleasure.  We  must  provide  time  for 
listening,  time  for  speaking,  time  for 
writing.  Only  then  can  we  be  sure 
that  children  will  become  effective 
readers* 

Clustering  Comprehension  Skills 
*o  Solve  Problems 

Althea  Beerv  ' 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools 

IMPIiriT    IN    THE    WORDING   of  this 

topic  are  several  assumptions:  1)  that 
eleme  itary  children  pn  solve  problems 
and  that  it  is  desirable  for  them  to 
have  training  in  doing  so;  2)  that 
riding  will  help  in  children's  inquiry ; 
3)  that  comprehension  skills  in  read- 
ing are  necessary  iil  this  quest ;  and  4) 
that  these  skills  are  not  separate  and 
disparate  but  tend  to  cluster  around 
related  skills.  Let's  examine  these  as- 
sumptions for  a  moment. 

First  Assumpiion:  Elementary  chil- 
dren can  sohe  and  should  have  train- 
ing in  solving* problems.  Those  of  us 
who  have  worked  with  children  need 
no  further  evidence  that  children  can 
attack  problems  and  that,  *within  the 
limits  of  their  experience  and  a  chal- 
lengitig  situation,  they  enjoy  the  op- 

girtunity  with  considerable  success, 
esearch  backs  this  up  (17,  22).  In 
fact,  Ae  cha«*acteri  sties  and  attnudes 
favorable  toward  inquiry  can  be  devel- 
oped in  quite  young  children.  Banta 
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(2)  has  built  and  is  norming  a  test 
(CATB)  for  children  from'  tfiree- 
to-six  years  of  Jige  that  measures  the 
following  characteristics  which  he  con- 
siders bigniikanr  for  problem  solving 
and  believes  to  be  amenable  to  train- 
ing: curiosity,  exploratory  behavior, 
persistence,  resistance  to  distraction, 
control  cf  impulse,  reflectivity,  analytic 
perceptual  processes,  and  innovative 
behavior. 

Second  Assumption  :  Reading  helps 
in  children's  inquiry.  Provided  that 
children  have  the  requisite  literacy 
skills,  reading  is'  an  important  tool 
which  children  u'^c  in  problem  solving, 
whenever  their  search  extends  beyond 
their  previous^  experiences  or  one 
immediately  at  hand,  including  obser- 
vation or  inquiry  of  adults  or  other 
children  (21,  26).  How  limited,  in- 
deed, their  search  for  answers  to  their 
problems  would  be  without  access  to 
the  printeil  page. 

Third  Assumption:  Comprehension 
skUls  are  necessary  for  solving  prob- 
lems. Children  use  a  great  variety  of 
comprehension  skills  when  they  r^d_ 
to  find  answers  to  questions,  including 
reading  for  general  ideas,  for  signifi- 
cant details,  for  the  author  s  plan  of 
development,  to  summarize,  to  judge 
or  evaluate,  to  identify  possible  solu- 
tions and  test  them  out,  to  use  refer- 
ence skills,  to  get  the  literal  meaning  of 
a  sentence  or  paragraph,  etc. 

Fifty  years  ago  Thorndike  (28), 
from  a  study  of  errors  which  elemen- 
tary school  children  made  in  readit^ 
single  paragraphs,  conclu  led  that 
reading  a  single  paragraph  w  ith  under- 
standing involves  many  eKments  of 
thought,  including  the  weigning  of 
words  in  terms  of  the  context,  the  or- 
^nization  of  each  element  in  its 
proper  relation  to  others,  the  selection 
of  certain  connotations  of  words,  and 
the  rejection  of  others.  He  said  that 
in  effective  reading  the  mind  selects, 
softens,  onphasizes,  correlates,  and 
organizes — all  under  the  influence  of 
the  right  mental  set  or  perspective. 
He  compared  the  processes  required  in 
comprehending  a  paragraph  to  these  of 
solving  a  problem  in  mathematics. 


Fourth  Assumption  :  Comprehension 
skills  are  not  used  separately  but  tend 
to  cluster.  Fortunately  for  children 
and  teachers  alike,  these  skills  can  be 
grouped  around  basic  steps  involved  in 
problan  solving.  They  do  not  need  to 
be  taught  in  isolation.  In  fact,  for  the 
most  part,  they  should  be  developed 
tc^efher.  A  flexible  reader  shifts  from 
one  skill  to  another  as  he  gains  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  problem,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  reading  matter.^  and  its 
development  by  the  author  and  as  he 
develops  or  rejects  "hunches"  he  has 
concerning  the  best  solution.  Not 
only  does  the  understanding  of  what  is 
read  involve  many  of  the  higher  mental 
processes  if  also  involves  them  in  close 
conjunction  with  one  another.  As  the 
situation  demands,  we  analyze,  organ- 
ize, criticize,  reject,  reason,  and  judge 
with  one  process  merging  imp^rcep- 
tively  into 'another  and  employing  the 
appropriate  reading  or  study  skills. 

What  prbblem  solving  involves 

Where  does  problem  solving  fit  into 
all  this?  Reading  to  solve  problems  is 
never  a  simple  form  of  comprehension. 
It  involves  many  of  the  skills  needed 
for  critical  reading.  Indeed,  problem 
solving  is  a  form  of  critical  reading  al- 
though it  may  impose  >re>estrictions 
than  some  other  types  of  careful  read- 
ing. Dale  (5)  gave  problem  centered 
as  a  characteristic  of  critical  riding. 

The  essential  steps  in  problem  solv- 
ing have  been  listed  in  different  ways 
by  autliorities  in  reading  and  psychol- 
ogy. '  In  this  article,  they  have'  been 
classifi^  under  those  centering  around 
the  problem  itself,  locational  skills, 
comprehension  of  the  printed  page,  or- 
ganizational skiUs,  evaluation  of  mate- 
rials in  relation  to  the  problem,  and 
finally,  application  of  findings  so  that 
attitudes,  values,  and  behavior  are 
changed. 

The  problem  situation 

Reading  for  problem  solving  empha- 
sizes the  purpose,  in  this  case  the  prob- 
lem to  be  answered.  Whether  the 
problem  originates  with  the  introduc- 
tory material  in  the  text,  with  the 
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teacher  as  an  a^^signment,  by  the  class 
setting  the  problem,  or  even  with  an 
individual  pupil  himself  is  not  crucial, 
so  long  as  the  child  accepts  the  prob- 
lem as  his  own.  The  cfarification  of 
the  problem  may  include  exploratory 
reading  and  class  discussion  or  ^me 
other  method  of  sharpening  so  tharthc 
direction  of  the  search  is  clearly  de- 
fined. 

If  the  solution  of  a  problem  is  to  call 
forth  effective  reading,  the  problem  or 
purpose  must  have  relevance  to  the 
pupil  and  his  interests.  Roipa  Cans 
(P)  in  a  landmark  study  discovered 
that  high  achievement  on  a  standard 
test  is  no  guarantee  that*the  pupil  has 
the  ability  to  reject  material  which 
does  n^t  contribute  information  on  a  > 
selected  topic.  It  should  be  equally 
clear  that  the  problem  should  not  be  so 
simple  as  to  require  no  thought  Or  in- 
vestigation nor  yet  so  complex  that  it 
cannot  be  truly  understood ;  nor  should 
the  reading  materials  and  thought  pro- 
cesses involved  be  too  complex  for  him 
to  handle.  If  reading  is  to  be  a  part  of 
problem  solving,  there  must,  be  ap- 
propriate material  available. 

Location  of  suitable  reading  materials 

In  the  early*'  elementary  grades, 
guidance  may  well  be  given  in  a  group 
sittiation  with  children  reading  a  given 
selection  in  search  of  pertinent  facts. 
Or,  following  the  reading  of  the  selec- 
tiot^,*the  group  may  discuss  whether 
the  facts  in  the  article  supported  or 
contradicted  information  gleaned  frcmi 
a  previous  selection. 

For  a  successful  quest,  a  child  must 
have  at  his  command  a  variecy  of 
reference  skills  such  as  using  a  card 
index  in  the  library,  a  dictionary',  an 
en^clopedia,  chapter  headings,  side 
headings,  and  the  index  of  a  book. 
None  of  these  abilities  is  spontaneously 
squired.  On  the  other  hand,  neither 
^oes  each  of  them  have  iu  be  ^aught 
meticulously  and  sequentially  to  every 
child  in  'every  class.  ISvcded,  of 
course,  is  a  teacher  who  is  adqpt  at 
diagnosing  the  level  which  different 
pupils  have  attained  in  these  skills  and 
at  knowing  when  to  give  guidance  in  a 


particular  skill  to  an  individual,  a 
small  grcmp,  or^ven  the  entire  class. 

Comprehension  of  material  read 

In  the  first  place,  comprehension  in 
any.  real  sense  involves  the  ability  to 
recognize  words  and  attach  meanings 
to  them  in  relation  to  other  words  and  ^ 
their  ftmction  in  an  Engfish  sentence. 
The  richer  the  A'ord  meanings,  the 
more  likely,  jthat  full  comprehension 
will  be  achieved.  .  ^ 

Except  for  a  small  minority  who 
would  limit  the  term  "reading"  to  sim- 
ple decoding  of  letters  to  sounds,  there 
is  general  a^eement  that  reading  in- 
volves getting  information  from  the 
printed  page.  Many  persons  call  this 
'Mit^ral  comprehension."  Edgar  Dale 
(4)  calls  it  "reading  the  lines."'  A  few 
writers  would  also  include  under  lit- 
eral comprehension  some  elements  of 
the  higher  thought  processes,  such  as 
'seeing  the  relationship  between  ideas 
and  senstjig  the  purpose  which  the 
writer  had  in  mind.  ConstJ&ice 
McCullough  (25),  in  an  article  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Elementary  English, 
points  out  how  nec^^ry  to  even  lit- 
eral comprehension  is  the  knowledge 
of  our  langus^e.and  how  it  works,  i.e., 
linguistics.  She  illustrates  with  the 
followit^  sentence :  "In  .  .  .  its^ .  \  . 
hose-like  .  .  .  gray  .  .  .  trunk  .  .  the 
.  .  .  little  .  .  .  figure  .  .  .  on  .  .  .  the 
.  .  .  matchbox  .  .  .'carried  .  .  .  a  .  .  . 
RqMiblican  .  .  .  banner."  In  her 
own  inimitable  way  she  gives  the 
steps  which  the  listener  or  reader 
might  take  in  understanding  this  sen- 
tence— cumulative,  tentative,  revised 
steps  with  later  words  in  the  -sentence 
modifying  or  expanding  earlier  min- 
ings. The  example  illustrates  that  the 
r^er-  leans  heavily,  although  often 
unconsciously,  on  his  knowledge  of  our 
language  and  how  it  patterns  itself. 

Organization  of  materials 

Too  many  children  read  along  ab- 
sorbing the  ideas  as  they  appear  with- 
out building  mentally  an  outline  of  the 
selection.  Studies  show  that  children 
tend  to  read  all  material  at  the  s^e 
rate,  r^rdless  of  their  purpose  of  the 
nature  of  the  material  itself  (d,  12). 
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Certainly,  as  elementary  teachers,  we 
are  responsible  for  helj)ing  children  de-  • 
cide  whethfer  a  particular  selection 
should  be  scanned  rrpidly  merely  to 
locate  material  which  is  important  in 
the  solution  of  a  gi\en  problem  or 
should  be  read  more  carefully  for  per- 
tinent matter.  At  the  same  time  chil- 
dren must  carry  in  their  minds  some 
feeling, of  where  this  point  fits  into  the 
general  problem.  At  first  this  activity 
can  probably  best  be  done  as  we  guide 
a  group  of  children  in  reading  a  com- 
mon selection.  Later  they  should  be 
responsible  for  the  sanie  activity  when 
reading  or  studying  •  independently. 
Certainly  by  the  end  of  the  elementary 
school  at  least  the  better  pupils  should 
be  able  to  organize  the  information 
which  they  have  obtained  from  several 
sources  without  duplicating  ideas. 

Evaluation  of  materials  read 

In  a  third-grade-class  discussion 
about  wild  animals,  one  child  said  in 
response  to  another's  statements,  "Bur-' 
that  isn't  a  jact.  I  read  something  dif-"" 
ferent  in  another  boo^/'  This  remark 
led  naturally  to  a  discussion  of  which 
author  was  better  qualified  to  make 
such  a  statement  and  to  a  comparison 
of  the  copyright  dates  of  the  two  books. 
Further  investigation  involved  the  use 
of  additional  books  and  encyclopedia 
and  included  an  interview  with  the 
director  of  the  local  zoo.  Of  course, 
pupils  do  not  always  need  to  go  this 
far  in  deciding  between  fact  and  opin- 
ion. 

In  evaluating,  the  reader  must  con- 
stantly check  the  statements  of  the  au- 
thor against  what  he  has  learned  from 
experience  or  other  reading-  As  he 
reads  critically,  he  weighs  what  the  au- 
thor said  and  challenges  his  ideas.  He 
notes  whether  the  author  is  making 
sweeping  generalities  which  he  does 
not  back  up  with  sufficient  facts  or 
whether  he  uses  propaganda  devices. 
The  reader  follows  the  author's  line  of 
reasoning  and  accepts  or  rejects  his 
conclusions.  He  asks  whether  the 
material  is  written  from  a  biased  point 
of  view.  Studies  have  shown  that 
young  people  color  what  they  read  1^ 


their  own  attitudes  and  biases  (i,  Ih 
16,  18).  Even  so  do  we  as  adults. 
The  least  we  can  do  is  to  be  on  guard 
against  letting  prejudice  color  our  own 
reading  and  to  be  committed  to  giving 
pupils  opportunities  to  '.veigh  what 
they  tead  or  hear  reported  on  the 
scales  of  objectivity  in  an  honest 
search  for  truth. 

Application 

Whjcn  children  are  reading  to  solve 
a  problem,  they  test  what  they  have 
read  by  checking  whether  they  have 
solved  the  problem  they  set  for  them- 
selves. Young  children  are  tempted  to 
accept  the  first  solution  that  they  find. 
Older  boys  and  girls  are  increasingly 
able  to  hold  hypotheses  tentatively  and 
to  test  them  more  logically.  Even 
when  they  have  reached  an  api)arently 
satisfactory  solution,  they  learn  to  limit 
it  by  a  statement  such  as,  *This  seems 
to  be  the  answer.  .  .  or  *'As  far  as 
we  can  find  out,  the  solution  seems  to 
be.  .  .  Gray  {10),  Cans  (5),  and 
"  others  stress  the  fact  that  reading 
should  make  a  difference  in  attitudes, 
values,  and  behavior.  When  children 
read  wisely  and  thoughtfully  and  reach 
a  conclusion,  they  must  learn  to  in- 
corporate it  into  their  'attitudes  and 
values,  contingent  npon  subsequent  ex- 
perience and  evidence  from  further 
reading.  Too  few  of  us  act  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  have  learned  from 
our  ^reading.  We  should  teach  chil- 
dren to  ^tand  up  and  be  counted  when 
a  controversial  problem  they  have 
studied  is  under  discussion:  Further, 
reading  should  influence  what  children 
do.  For  example,  it  is  of  little  use  for 
a  child  to  learn  how  bacteria  is  spread 
if  he  continues'to  be  negligent  in  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  the  handling  of  food, 
and  the  like. 

Problem  solving  related 
to  subject  fields 

Whatever  the  content  field  in  which 
reading  jg  done  to  solve  problems,  it 
will  require  certain  comprehension 
skills.  Examples  are  recognizing  and 
understanding  the  general  and  techni- 
cal vocabulary ;  getting  the  sense  of  the 


niatenal:  evaluating  it  in  the  light  of 
the  fnirpo^  or  problm,  such  as  judg- 
ing the  relevance  an3  worth  of  the 
ideas:  and  seeing  the  relati -nships 
among  ideas. 

Granted  that  there  are  comprehen- 
Hion  skills  COT^nton  to  all  content  ar^. 
there  is  still  variation  from  field  to 
field  in  the  skills  to'  be  enphasized= 
Tlic  natiire  of  the  reading  nmtenal  and  . 
its  ftinctton  tend  to  differ  from  ^object 
to  subject,  as  Nila  B,  Smith  and  others 
have  points  out  (23. 24). 

Science  and  arithmetic 

Science  and  aritfmietic  texts  are  typ- 
i<^l>  compad  in  form  vrith  a  rariier 
heavy  burdot  of-  techmcal  terps  and 
with  prcdse»  sequaitial  steps  to  be  fol- 
lowea.  Usually  a  vai^if^f  bat  slow 
rate  is  required 

SotialMudies 

Sodal  studies  nmtertals  on  often  be 
read  at  a  faster  ^e,  but  not  alwa>^e 
Frequently,  the  pupil  nmst  internipt 
his  r^dii^  to  study  a  picture,  a  graph, 
a  chart*  or  a  map.  Cause  and  effect* 
^pedally  in  historic^  writif%,  must  be 
traced.  Here,  too.  autha:iticity  is  im- 
portant (14  2o  y 

ChUdren*s  litcmtwe 

We  are  aantntomed  to  thmk  of  criti- 
<al,  e\'aluative  reading  ttf  relaticm  to 
arithn^k^  i^d^iKre,  and  social 
stndie^— the  so<aIIed  content  fields. 
Rccenrly.  fc^cased%nplmis  has  b^n 
plactd  OTj  analysis- and  a  more  proUng 
int^pfCiation  of  Uteratur*^*  by  childr^. 
Some  of  us  liave  f^^ed  hat  this -  em- 
phasis might  result  in  kr^sening  chil- 
dren's love  for  good  stories^  and  books, 
if  sudi  analysis  is  within  their  powers. 
Evident  is  acmimtdating,  however, 
that  with  careful  selection  oi  materials 
and  wise  guidance  eltmfstarj-  children 
can  lesrni  to  use  the  probi^  solvit 
abroach  in  evaluating  materials :  com- 
paring charfcters  in  two  books  with 
similar  themes,  tracfog  the  develop- 
ment of  plot  and  chamcta-,  and.  react- 
ii^  to  the  quality  of  a  selection. 
Children  seem  to  tnjoy  savoring  Uie 
a^opriat^  word  and  vivid  de* 
scription  and  examining  the  point  of 
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view  of  the  author.  All  this  without 
lessening  their  competence  in  reading 
and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
range  and  amount  of  vohmtary  read- 
ing! An  interesting  study  has  been  in 
prc^ess  at  Ohio  State  University 
under  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  (13,  29,  31).  Ih  fact,  this 
study  group  has  developed  and  normed 
a  test  on  the  critical  reading  of  li^^-^ra- 
ture.  The  study  was  a  comprehensive 
one  which  included  control  groups  and 
guided  classroom  observation.  To 
meml)ers,  evaluation  of  literature  to  be 
va'id  mu-n  be  done  in  accoroance  with 
criteria,  hopefully  criteria  which  the 
children  have  helped  to  set  up. 

Children  compared  Madeline,  quite 
a  character  but  always  the  same,  with  - 
Crow  Boy  who  changes  believably  into 
a  more  mature  yet  still  shy  boy.  They 
learned  how  to  identify  realistic  vs.  im- 
aginative roles.  They  found  that 
tiying  their  hands  at  writing  their  own 
modem  folk  tales  or  fables  enhanced 
their  ability  to  discriminate.  Such 
problems  as  why  the  lauthof  chose  to 
write  a'siofy  from  a  giveir  point  of 
view  proved  interesting  and  profitable. 

V'an  Gilder  {30)  found  that  the 
differences  m  the  skills  required  in 
various  fields  lie  not  so  much  in  the 
materials  themselves  as  in  the  type  of 
thmking  xeqnired.  He  rejects  the  no- 
tion that  the,  reading  act  can  be  pack- 
aged, pmceled,  or  isolated  into  sep- 
arate cpm^^rtinents.  The  teacher  not 
sp^dfidsdly  charged  with  the  develop- 
ment of  riding  power  may  take  com- 
fort frcan  Artl^  s  (J)  statement  that 
the  tocher  ncid  only  ask  himself, 
"What  compctaicies  must  my  students 
have  to  carry  out  the  laming  tasks  in 
this  course  as  1  t^ch  it?" — and  then, 
pres*imably,  help  students  build  the 
competencies  when  lacking..  We  would 
hope  that  the  ^sks  set  ^ould  fre- 
quently be  problem  solving  in  nature. 

Inquiry  as  an  individual 
matter 

St^hman  (27)  defines  inquiry  as 
learning  that  is  initiated  and  controlled 
by  the  l^rper  himself  as  a  means  of 
expanding   his   own .  understanding. 
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He  believes  that  the  more  active,  au- 
tonomous, and  responsible  the  learner 
becomes  for  decisions  r^rding  the 
collectbn  and  interpretation  of  infor- 
mation, the  more  meaningful  the  learn- 
ing and  the  better  motivated  the  pupil. 
Stauffer  (25)  also  distinguishes  be- 
tween group  and  individual  inquiry. 

Conclusion 

In  summarv,  can  children  in  the  elc- 
mentar)-  grades  be  taught  to  use  read- 
ing and  other  modes  of  inquiry  to 
solve  problems?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  affirmative  (19) — ^granted 
that  young  children,  as  indeed  any  of 
us,  cannot  think  beyond  the  acquired 
experiential  bacliground  and  that  they 
do  not  always  have  the  verbal  skills 
with  which  to  express  their  ideas ;  their 
^thinking  nevertheless,  does  not  vary  in 
kind  from  that  of  adults. 

Problem  solving  skills  are  not  lim- 
ited to  reading.  If  we  wish  children  to 
use  these  skills  when  they  do  read,  we 
'  must  capitali;se  on  every  opportunity 
for  them  to  develdp  a  spiJt  of  inquiry 
through  mai;ipulation,  observation, 
conversation,  and  discussion.  Situa- 
tions throughout  the  school  day  and 
in  out-of*school  life  give  countless 
opportunities'  for  children  to  practice 
the  skills  involved  ifl  critical  thinking. 
As  ad  'ts,  we  must  permit  differing 
opinions  and  cherish  a  questioning  at- 
titude. 

A  recent  convention  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  centered  around  the  theme 
"Reading  and  Inquiry."  The  Annual 
Procee<^ings,  issues  of  The  Reading 
Teacher,  and  other  IRA  publi'  -tions, 
contain  numerous  artides  rz..  led  to 
critical,  discriminative  reading,  many 
with  practical  suggestions  for  class- 
room procedures.  Let  us  apply  what 
we  have  read  and  what  our  experience 
ha,s  taught  us  as  we  guidt  children's 
reading  in  the  classroom.  If  we  do,  in 
addition  to  who,  what,  and  when  ques- 
tions, we  will  add,  ones  which  ask  why 
or  how.  We  will  release  imaginations 
as  we  give  such  leads  as  /  wonder 
why.  . .  ?  What  if  . , .  had  not  finished 
his  jot}  Above  all,  we  will  strive  to 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  "read- 
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ing  between  the  lines**  and  "reading 
beyond  the  lines"  (4)  are  taken  for 
granted,  a  climate  in  which  children's 
ideas  are  encouraged  and  examined. 
In  these  ways  we  make  reading  and  all 
learning  an  adventure  which  leads  to 
lifetime  commitment  to  inquiry. 
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Three  Important  Levels  of 
Comprehension 

Leonard  W.  Joll 
University  of  Khode  Island 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  TEACHER  in  the  sec- 
ondary school  is  closely  related  to  the 
entire  reading  program  of  the  student. 
In  considering  this  aspect  there  are 
three  levels  of  comprehension  which 
should  be  given  careful  attention. 
First,  there  is  the  level  of  literal  read- 
ing where  the  student  gets  fult  and  ac- 
curate meaning  from  the  lines. 
Second,  there  is  that  of  critical  reading 
which  involves  the  ability  to  read  care- 
fully and  to  reaact  intelligently  to  the 
presentation  of  the  author.  Third, 
there  is  that  of  reading  interpretatively 
which  not  only  involves  the  previous 
two  levels  but  requires  a  sensitiveness 
and  involvement  on  the  part  of  the 
reader.  ,  II  cannot  be  assumed,  under 
any  circumstances,  that  a  student  whp 
reads  without  error  is  fully  competent 
in  all  or  any  one  of  these  areas. 

What  are  the  involvements  of  literal 
reading?  Each  teacher  who  expects 
students  to  get  information  from  the 
printed  page  will  involve  these  stu- 
dents in  literal  reading.  Gray  called 
particular  attention  to  this  function  in 
the  Forty-Seventh  Yearbook  (J).  It 
was  further  emphasized  by  Karlin  (5) 
and  Stauffer  (7). 

In  teaching  literal  reading  the  fol- 
lowing areas  must  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. 

Vocabulary :  There  are  many 
words  which  have  many  meanings. 
Some  of  these  meanings  wy  be  exact 
or  denotations  while  others  may  be  im- 
plied or  connotations.  Each  area  of 
concentration  has  its  own  vocabulary. 
In  order  to  get  full  meaning  from  the 
printed  page  in  any  area,  a  thorough 
understandtng  of  the  vocabulary  must 
be  had  by  eadi  student.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  understanding  becomes 
the  resonsibility  of  the  t«idiei-  work- 
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ing  in  the  area  of  content.    If  this 
teacher  is  the  expert  in  the  area,  then" 
he  should  be  the  expert  in  developing 
the  right  concept  for  each  word  of  the 
vocabulary  in  this  area. 

Use  of  context  clues:  The  use  of 
context  clues  is  of  vital  importance^  to 
a  student  in  developing  competency  in 
literal  reading.  Not  only  must  the 
student  be  able  to  use  context  clues  but 
at  the  same  time  he  must  be  able  to 
judge^  if  the  meaning  he  is  deriving  is 
reasonable.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  many  cases  the  use  of  contex- 
tual clues  is  actually  little  better  than 
an  outright  guess.  Because  of  this  fac- 
tor, when  a  student  arrives  at  some 
conclusion  as  to  the  possible  meaning  ' 
of  the  word  from  the  contextual  set- 
ting, he  should  check  the  dictionary  if 
the  meaning  does  not  seem  reasonable. 

Dictionary  skills:  Dictionary  skills  ' 
are  not  only  needed  in  literal  reading, 
they  are  needed  in  every  phase  of  word 
attack  as  (1  final  resource.  It  is 
regretable  that  not  all  students  are  fac- 
ile in  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  The 
first  instruction  in  its  use  may  have 
been  somewhere  between  the  third  and 
fourth  grade.  This  work  does  not  in 
any  w*ay  guarantee  that  the  skill  was'" 
well  developed  or  that  the  student  has 
continually  tried  to  improve  himself  in 
this  skill. 

Materials:  In  selecting  materials  to 
develop  literal*  reading  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  those  which  go  into  a 
considerable  amount  of  elaborate  de- 
scription or  which  tend  to  be  debata- 
ble. A  frequent  error  of  secondary 
pupils  is  to^read  into  materials  ideas 
and  thoughts  which  do  not  exist. 
Material  which  is  higtrly  factual  and 
well  organized  lends  itself  very  well 
for  the  development  cl  literal  reading. 
It  is  a  common  failing  of  students  in 
reading  science  to  react  to  what  they 
think  is  in  the  chapter.  The  same 
holds  in  reading  mathematical  prob- • 
lems.  In  developing  materials  in  these 
fields  the  authors  have  neither  time  nor 
space  to  go  into  nonessentials.  The 
hcts.  are  all  there;  it  is  up  to  the  stu- 
dent to  identify  them.  In  developing 
competency  in  literal  reading  we  must 


aim  for  a  high  degree  of  comprehen- 
sion and  accuracy.  There  is  no  place 
for  assumptions  in  literal  reading. 

Probably  one  of  the  areas  which  has 
drawn  the  most  comments  m  the 
teaching  of  reading  in  the  secondary 
school  is  that  of  critical  reading.  It 
would  appear  that  we  have  three  areas 
in  critical  reading:  the  first  is  to  be 
able  to  read  and  question;  the  second 
is  the  ability  to  pick  and  choose  those 
materials  which  best  serve  our  pur- 
pose ;  while  the  third  is  to  be  counted 
and  to  pass  judgment  upon.  Even 
though  they  are  frequently  classified 
under  the  heading  of  critical  reading, 
they  are  in  fact  quite  diflFerent. 
Teaching  a  student  to  read  ^nd  ques- 
tion, certainly  should  come  before 
teaching  him  to  read  so  that  he  can 
pass  j«dgn*nt.  When  a  student  is 
able  to  read  and  question,  then,  and 
only  then*  has  he  fully  involved  himself 
in  thinking  about  the  topic  which  is 
being  presented.  As  has  been  so  well 
expressed  by  Roma  Gans,  he  sees  rel- 
evance in  what  he  reads.  He  is  able 
to  determine  if  what  he  reads  is  satis- 
fying his  need  for  reading.  Gans  has 
given  us  four  excellent  points  to  con- 
sider in  teaching  the  ^econd  aspect  of 
critical  reading  tf).  The  first  is  the 
awareness  of  the  nefed  to  evaluate  the 
source  of  material  read.  T  ie  second  is 
the  ability  to  assess  the  ways  in  which 
WQt4s  influence  ideas.  The  third  is 
the  ability  to  select  wisely  what  is  to  be 
read.  The  fourth,  which  is  without  a 
doubt  the  highest  le^^el  in  this  aspect  of 
critical  reading  is  the  ability  to  make 
selections  which  are  based  upoij  the 
reader's  own  intellectual  processes  and 
not  upon  authority. 

The  third  area  of  critical  reading  is 
the  willijigness  to  be  counted  and  to 
pass  judgment  on  what  has  been  read. 
In  our  fast-moving  world  we  too  tre- 
quently  find  multitudes  of  readers  who 
do  not  appear  to  know  the  difference 
between  fact  and  opinioh.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  able  to  sift  through  thou- 
sands of  words  and  to  derive'  some 
general  ideas,  but  it  is  far  more  impor- 
tant to  be  able  to  cut  through  this  ver- 
biage and  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which 
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is  well  fouiKled  and  backed  up  by  care- 
fully organized  and  clearly  pre.sented 
facts. 

One  mtglit  ask  how  is  H  possible  to 
arri\e  at  a  stage  where  this  ability  to 
cut  'Jirough  is  well  established. 
Certainly  it  does  not  come  overnight. 
The  reader  not  only  must  be  proficient 
in  literal  reading  but  also  he  must  have 
acfded  a  great  amount  of  breadth  and 
depth  to  his  reading.  One  would  not 
expect  a  lawyer  to  present  a  case  in 
which  he  had  not  pre\iously  done  re- 
search. The  critical  reader  must  be 
able  to  bnng  to  bear  the  fruits  of  con- 
siderable readmg  in  many  areas.  The 
critical  reader  must  realize  that  if  be  is 
to  make  his  tjoint,  then  the  tools  he 
uses  must  be  very  sharp  and  well 
honed.  Denherg  and  Jones  (1)  have 
summarized  this  skill  very  well  with 
the  following  points :  1 )  precision  with 
word  meanings,  2)  an  awareness  of 
possible  semantic  confusion,  3)  careful 
structure  of  thought,  and  4)  recogni- 
tion of  implicit»assumptions. 

We  frequently  hear  critical  reading 
referred  to  as  the  ability  4o  read  be- 
tween the  lines.  Tn  order  to  do  this 
the  reader  must  closely  observe  the 
several  |x)ints  which  have  been  devel- 
oped. Yes,  it  is  the  ability  to  read  be- 
turcn  the  lines  but  never  to  read  into 
the  lines.  Materials  to  teach  critical 
reading  should  involve  newspaper  edi- 
torials. comiD'^^'cial  advertisements,  in- 
vestigation reports,  inferences,  and  es- 
t.ablishinent  of  proof. 

Without  doubt,  interpretive  reading 
is  probably  one  of  the  highest  levels  of 
competency  in  the  reading  skills  scale. 
There  are  lany  who  attempt  to  teach 
this  skill,  but  few  have  many  of  the 
necessary  (pialifications. 

William  S.  Gray  (-/)  pointed  out 
that  since  1917  many  studies  have  been 
reported  on  teaching  and  developing 
competency  in  interpretive  reading  but 
that  there  did  not  ap|)ear  to  be  too 
much  agreement  on  how  it  should  be 
done.  Time  and  again  we  have  heard 
the  old  story  of  the  many  rich  experi- 
ences one  may  have  from  reading ;  that 
from  the  printed  page  the  reader  may 
vicariously  partake  in  any  of  the  ex- 


periences known  to  man.  One  could 
be  led  to  believe  that  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  make  a  student  an  accurate 
and  fairly  flexible  reader  and  the  task 
will  be  accomplished.  The  develop- 
ment  of  effective  intefpretive  readers  is 
not  this  easilv  done.  The  develop!nent 
of  the  interpretive  reader  must  have  an 
early  beginning.  Rich,  indeed,  is  the 
child  who>e  parents  surround  bini  with 
a  great  variety  of  books  and  then  take 
the  time  to  enjoy  these  book^  with  the 
child.  To  enjoy  books  is  to  live  with 
them  and  to  know*  their  characters. 
Children  both  want  and  need  to  be 
read  to.  This  is  a  practice  that  should 
not  terminate  in  the  lower  grades.  I 
liave  never  known  a'  group  who  did  not 
enjoy  being  read  to  or  being  told  a 
story  provided  that  the  stories  were 
careful*   selected  and  well  told  or  read 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  a  child 
is  his  imagination.  If  we  are  going  to 
develop  good  interpretive  readers,  then 
we  must  never  let  anything  interfere 
with  this  great  gift.  Fortunately,  it 
exists  in  all  children.  If  it  does  not. 
then  some  adult  has  killed  it  at  a  very 
early  age.  WMiat  a  joy  to  the  reader 
when  his  thoughts  come  from  the  page 
in  color,  when  he  gets  the  real  feelings 
of  the  charricters.  We  niu.st  on^tantly 
try  lo  get  readers  to  form  their  own 
reactions  and  not  be  forever  telling 
them  this  is  the  way  thev  should  feel 
when  they  read  The  true  love  of  the 
beautiful  has  been  stiffled  more  than 
once  because  of  this  approach.  The 
truly  effect've  interpretive  reader  must 
he  accuf"j}tc  ,  he  must  have  developed 
not  only  a  i  'itical  reaction  but  a  sensi- 
ti\e  '^  tie.  It  lia  been  said  that  the  day 
is  lost  when  we  do  not,  for  a  few  fleet- 
ing moments,  indulge  in  a  daydream  or 
two.  For  these  we  can  be  thankful ;  at 
least  they  are  our  own.  They  have  not 
been  influenced  by  someone  trying  to 
tell  us  the  exact  purpose  and  mood  of 
every  detail.  Why  should  we  not  ob- 
serve some  of  these  when  we  are  at- 
tempting to  develop  effective  interpre- 
tive readers? 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  have  giveti  us  several  excellent 
suggestion^  in  developing  taste  in  liter- 
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ature  (d).  Reading  in  many  ways  can 
be  compared  to  eating.  Fortunately,' 
we  do  not  all  like  the  same  foods.  A 
good  connoisseur  can,  however,  do 
much  to  make  many  foods  more  palat- 
able but  he  cannot  give  us  new  taste 
brds.  Why  should  we  not  take  a  few 
hints  from  this  situation  ami  apply  the 
same  philosophy  in  developing  in- 
terpretive readers.  We  can  guide, 
suggest,  encourage,  or  maybe  inspire. 
We  can  provide  numerous  experi- 
ences, both  actual  and  vicarious;  we 
^an— surround -students  with  materials 
in  both  width  and  depth;  in  fact,  we 
might  even  force  them  to  read,  but  the 
full  enjoyment  and  fulfillment  will  only 
come  through  complete  involvement  on 
the  part  of  the  reader.  When  this  sit- 
uation occurs,  then,  and  only  then,  do 
we  have  interpretive  readers. 

We  can  teach  literal  reading:  we 
can  make  an  honest  attempt  to  do  the 
same  with  critical  riding.  We  can 
plant  the  seeds  of  interpretive  reading. 
We  can  furnish  a  healthy  atmosphere, 
but  then  let  us  leave  it  alone  and  not  in 
the  hands  of  self-styled  experts. 
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Developing  Critical  Reading 
Power  through  Newspaper 
Reading 

Carl  Sailer 
Jersey  City  State  College 

MY  FAVORITE  WAY  to  Start  deveiopif  g 
critical  reading  power  through  news- 
papers is  with  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  claims  ni^de  in  advertising.  Let 
us  look  ai  a  few  examples  to  see  sev? 
eral  things  which  can  be  done  to  stim- 
ulate thinking  about  what  has  been 
read  in  an  ad. 

INTRODUCING  OUR  JENNY  LIND 
COLLECTION  EARLY  AMERICAN 

ELEGANCE  IN  LAM>>S 
$24.88  to  $35.88 

Regularly  $32.50  to  $44.95 

**How  do  you  read  this  ad?"  can  be 
-the  opening;  question.  Diifering  in- 
terpretations will  get  the  discussion 
going.  Does  this  advertisement  mean 
that  the  laitips  \^re  formerly  priced  at 
the  higher  figures  and  arc  now  re- 
duced? That  may  be  the  impression - 
some  uncritical  readers^ijetr  and  that 
may  be  the  one  the  writer  wishes  to 
create.  But  the  ad  does  not  say  that 
the  lamps  have  been  marked  down, 
and  we  readers  would  be  well  advised 
to  consider  the  *'r^ularly*'  as  mere 
"sales  talk'' — if  not  purposefully  mis- 
leading. 

In  the  same  category  is  ''usually." 
Other  phrases  to  be  wary  of  include: 
"manufacturer's  list  price/'  for  it  is  a 
misleading  price  to  be  marked  down 
from ;  "special  bargain,"  for  it  has  lit- 
tle value ;  **special  purchase"  may  indi- 
cate -a  r^l\  sale  with  savings  but, 
"specially  priced*'  has  little  validity. 
From  this  study  of  the  meaning  of 
words  in  varying  situations  it  is  an  easy 
step  to  the  fascinating  fabrication  of  the 
realm  of  semantics,  a  step  which  can 
be  an  enjoyable  and  revealing  excur- 
sion. 

Now  what  about  this  ad  ? 

STIR.  PUREE,  GRATE,  CHOP, 
MIX,  BLEND,  LIQUEFY 
This  5-cup  Oster  blender  has  8  recipe- 
tested  speeds 
Yoti  get  4  bowls  at  no  extra  charge 
SALE  $39.88  reduced  fr<nn  $49.88 
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Questions :  Believable  ?  Reasonable 
reduction  ?  Verifiable  ? 
Thinking:  The  original  or  standard 
price  can  be  easily  checked  at  another, 
store.  The  reduction  is  probably  less 
than  the  usual  markup,  the  difference 
between  the  store's  purchase  price  and 
selling  price.  It  is,  therefore,  believ- 
able. 

There  are  complications,  however, 
when  we  read  about  a  toaster  reduced 
from  $13.99  to  $10.99  when  no  brand 
name  is  given  and  when  we  cannot 
check  the  stated  original  price.  Mov- 
ing from  the  relatively  simple  to  the 
more  complex,  read  ^his  ad  on  a  much 
higher  priced  article. 

MliVK  JACKETS 
SALE-PRICED  TQMORROW 
$^  $500  $600 

With  every  fur  you  receive  a  guarantee 
regardless  of  price.  We,1l  replace  and 
repair  skins  that  wear  out  through  nat- 
ural causes  for  two  vihde  jears  from 
date  of  purchase.  Well  refund  yotir 
money  in  full  for  any  "eason  at  all  up 
to  six  weeks  from  date  of  purchase. 

Intelligent  buying  requires  the  aid  of 
critical  reading  and  critical  thinking. 
After  cost  and  need  have  been  consid- 
ered, comparative  shoppin?:  must  be 
done.  The  critical  readitig  problem  in- 
volves untangling  terminology  such  as 
natural  cerulean,  bleached  white  mink, 
natural  blae  mink,  .silvfibbe,  natural 
pastel,  autumn  haze,  ranch,  dyed, 
let-out,  etc 

The  critical  reading  problem  contin- 
ues with  this  question:  What  does  the 
guarantee  mean  in  terms  of  protec* 
tion?  What  does  it  mean  to  the  pur- 
chaser and  'Joes  it  mean  the  same  thing 
to  the  advertiser?  Interpret  "natural 
causes."  Does  this  phrase  me^n  ordi- 
nary, daily,  double  or  normal  ^ear? 
What  does  ''wear  out"  mean?  Does 
it  mean  completely  worn  out  or  %om 
through  or  easily  visible  or  somewhat 
ragged  or  shabby  or  what  ?  Can  it  be 
both  replace  md  repair  or  must  it  be 
repfece  or  repair?  Who  decides?  Here 
there  is  room  for  close  reading  and 
closer  r^soning. 

By  design  I  would  not  talk  about  the 
refund  aspect  of  the  guarantee,  I 
would  wait  for  a  student  to  mention 
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that  this^oi^ht  to  be  disctissed.  But  if 
I  did  not  get  the  question  frcmi  the 
group,  I  would  raise  it  myself. 

The  3  C  and  the  3-D  ways 

A  critical  reading  of  the  ads  is  not 
quite  so  simple  as  it  seems  at  r*i^t 
sight.  To  protect  our  own  l>est  inter- 
ests, we  must  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
good  ad  from  the  poor,  the- better  ad 
from  the  bad,  and  the  best  from  the 
misleading.  This  skill  demands  both 
penetration  and  reservation,  much  in- 
tellectual penetration  and  more  mental 
reservation.  My  further  recommenda- 
tion is  tha*  every  reader  use  the  3-C 
and  the  3-D  ways  of  critical  reading  or 
critical  decoding.  The  3  Cs  are  care- 
ful circumspect  and  critical.  Careful 
means  cautious,  thorough ;  circumspect 
means  considering  all  sides;  critical 
means  involving  skillful  judgment  as 
to  truth  and  merit.  All  these  are  o^c- 
tionary  definitions.  The  3  D's  are  de- 
code, dissect,  and  discount ;  decode  t  le 
advertising  jargon;  dissect  minutely 
the  terminology ;  and  discount  the 
claims. 

Armed  with  a  sword  having  the 
blade  of  keen  penetration  and  the  han- 
dle of  substantial  reservation,  pro- 
tected by  the  breastplate  of  3-C  and 
the  buckler  of  3-D,  with  all  these  on 
your  side,  you  are  ri.  dy  to  engage  in 
an  interesting  and  challenging  "battle 
of  wits''  with  the  ad  writers.  Be  ad- 
vised that  they  are  sharp  and  that  you, 
too,  m\\  need  to  be.  Be  sharp — 
stainless  steel  sharp — and  cut  your 
cost  of  living.  With  a^ittle  practice  in 
this  critical  reading  skill  you  can  "eat 
higher  on  the  hog'*  and  "live  beyond 
your  means"  without  landing  in  jail. 

U  better  living  were  indeed  to  be  the 
c\  "ime,  then  I  agree  with  The  Wail 
6  .  Journal,  "The  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  an  advertising  pro- 
gram :  a  creative  (critical)  reader." 

Cartoons:  the  more  manageable 
material 

Assuming  you  have  reluctant  read- 
ers and  you  are  looking  for  easier  and 
more  manageable  material,  try  starting 
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with  cartoons.  Regular  cartoons,  bet- 
ter known  as  '^the  funnies,"  could  be  a 
pu«nt  of  departure  from  which  to  go  to 
editorial  cartoons.  Ask  the  students  to 
point  out  the  absurdities'and  the  in- 
congruities which  they  see  m  such 
three-to-four  panel  cartoons  as  Nancy, 
Ferdinand.  Donald  Duck.  The  Girls, 
Biff  George,  and  Grin  and  Bear  It. 

Several  examples  will  suffice,  Xancy 
and  two  of  her  friends  are  at  ski 
school,  and  the  instructor  appears  on 
the  scene  with  his  arm  in  a  sling, 
bandages  around  his  head  and  left  leg. 
and  using  a  crutch  as  a  ski  pole.  He 
says,  "Now  for  the  first  lesson/'  If 
the  students  imke  application — even 
current  and  localized — of  the  main 
thrust  of  the  cartoon,  be  prepared  to 
concede  the  truth  in  whatever  degree  it 
exists.  Some  of  us  do  teach  writing 
but  do  not  write  well.  Some  of  us  do 
teach  reading  without  doing  too  much 
of  it.  And  let's  not  talk  about  speak- 
ing or  listening.  Are  we  teacher^  good 
listeners  in  our  classes? 

Ferdinand  is  paddling  up  the  river 
in  a  birch-bark  canoe,  and  he  is  passed 
by  an  Indian  going  down  stream  in  a 
rowboat  propelled  by  an  outboard 
motor.  (Title  the  cartoon  *'Curricu- 
lum''?)  Donald  Duck,  stranded  on  a 
tropical  island,  sees  a  huge  wooden 
packing  crate  fl»jkt  up  to  his  little  is- 
land refuge.  His  unpacking  reveals  a 
compact  auto  from  which  he  uses  the 
tires  for  his  raft.  The  last  panel 
shows  Donald  paddling  away — to 
home  presumably.  (Whither,  Educa- 
tion?) Two  w^omen,  passing  a  taxi 
stand,  say,  "Since  our  husbands  want 
us  to  economize  this  year,  why  don't 
w*e  just  walk  the  five  bfocks  to  the  hat 
shop?"  (Fill  in  your  own  title.)  Iji  a 
school  room  a  mother,  accompanied  by 
her  son,  is  saying,  "I  don*t  see  why 
Junior  is  a  problem,  Miss  Finch ! 
Good  grades  are  due  to  heredity  and 
bad  ones  to  poor  teaching." 

Editorial  cartoons  as 
trans'  jonals 

These  cartoons  would  of  course  be 
fun,  but  they  would  also  be  mild,  intel- 
lectual gymnastics  for  flexing  some- 


what flabby  mental  muscles.  They 
could  be  introductory  to  editorial  car- 
toons, which  demand  a  more  mature 
type  of  interpretation.  Let  nie  try  to 
describe  one  of  these  in  a  few  sen- 
tences One  i.*?  a  picture  of  a  hallway 
showing  several  doors  with  names  oii 
them  and  1968.  One  door  has  Xix- 
on's  name  on  it  and  outside  is  a  pair  of 
spiked  running  shoes.  The  next  door 
down  the  hall  has  what  appears  to  be 
Romney's  name  and  a  pair  of 
shoes— not  spiked.  Further  down  the 
hall  is  an  indistinct  name  and  a  pair  of 
loafers.  Here  there  are  a  few  subtle- 
ties to  challenge  the  mind. 

.A  second  editorial  cartoon  a 
drawing  of  an  auto  sj)eeding  dow:;  the 
h  ighway  with  two  passengers,  Mr. 
Taxpayer  and  Mr.  Econf »nn\  They 
have  just  passed  over  a  road-wide  wire 
which  leads  up  to  a  timing  device  and 
a  motorcycle  policeman  named  Income 
Tax  Hike  who  is  standmg  behind  a 
billboard  labeled  Prices.  "I  think  you 
slowed  down  just  in  tinier"  says  Sir. 
Taxpayer.  Some  knowledge  of  rising 
prices  and  inflationary  pressures  is 
needed  here  to  stimulate  thinking. 

"Then  high  school^  college,  mar- 
riage, Vietnam  .  .  ."  says  the  father  to 
the  mother  about  the  baby  in  the  crib. 
With  this  situation  most  high  school 
students  can  identify  and  react. 

Editorial  cartoons,  not  side-by-side 
with  an  editorial,  are  intermediate 
("fannies**  first)  to  editorials  and 
commentaries  J>y  columnists.  Start 
v/ith  an  editorial,  which  has  a  cartoon 
to  accompany  it,  probably  on  the  same 
page.  Discuss  the  cartoon  first  and 
then  the  editorial. 

Seated  at  a  desk  is  a  man  labeled 
Congress  holding  a  report  entitled 
"President*s  Plan  to  Finance  Educa- 
tional and  Non-Commeicial  TV." 
Another  man  standing  beside  the  desk 
is  urging,  "Why  not?  After  all,  w^e're 
dealing  with  a  disaster  area!"  TKe 
editorial  is  called  "For  Better  TV* 
and  offers  comments  on  a  number  of 
points :  shortcomings  of  commercial 
TV,  excise  tax  on  new  TV  sets,  di- 
verting income  from  satellite  relay  of 
commercial  TV,  how  to  spend  the  lini- 
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itcd  funds  of  $9  million,  and  frewlnm 
from  government  interference.  Even 
if  there  is  agreement  that  there  should 
be  more  eclncational  and  non-com- 
mercial TV,  there  is  obviously  plentv 
alxjiit  which  the  students  can  read 
critically  and  react.  Read  and  react. 
Rejvd  and  think.  Thesci  are  the  key 
processes. 

The  critical  reading  concept 

And  isn't  this  what  we  want  when 
we  try  to  develop  critical  reading 
power?  Don't  we  want  the  students 
to  weigh  and  consider,  to  reflect 
u|>on,  to  line  tip  the  pros  and  cons,  to 
assess  the  value  of  the  arguments  and 
reasons,  to  assay  the  fine  metai  in  the 
ore,  to  determine  the  strong  and  w^eak 
|X)ints  of  the  ex|)Osition,  and  to  run  up 
a  l)Ox  score  of  the  runs,  hits,  and  er- 
rors? This,  then*  brings  me  to  my 
major  premise:  Reading  is  thinking* 
and  critical  readmg  is  critical  thinking. 
"A  companion  l)asic  idea,  if  not  a  corrol- 
lary,  is  that  teaching  must  result  in 
student  thinking,  i.e.,  teaching  is  stu- 
denc  thinking. 

Now  it  will  he  easy  to  **get  students 
going"  on  another  companion  cartoon 
and  editorial*  for  it  is  about  ,'\dam 
Clayton  Powell.  Here  the  teacher's 
problem  will  be  to  keep  the  discussion 
on  the  track  and  to  slow  it  down  so 
that  it  can  he  looked  at  thoughtfully 
and  thoroughly,  completely  and  deeply. 
Here  the  teacher's  problem  will  be  to 
keep  down  the  heat  and  friction  and  to 
turn  on  the  light,  enlightment,  and  tol- 
erance. A  difficult  and  monumental 
task !  One  possible  way  is  to  use  a 
wide  range  of  diflFerent  newspapers  so 
that  several  editorials,  a  number  of  col- 
umnists* and  many  points  of  view  are 
represented  and  available.  This  ta-^k 
will  constitute  a  real  test  of  criticp.l 
reading,  critical  thinking  by  the  st  i- 
dents.  and  a  stern  test  of  masterful 
teaching.  It  is  here  that  the  teac^er 
must  be  a  superb  example  of  a  rational 
appraisal  of  all  the  facts  and  all  the  f.r- 
guments  given  on  both  sides  of  the 
question. 

But  do  not  try  one  as  difficult  as  the 
Powell  discussion  is  bound  to  be  until 


you  have  done  a  number  of  others  on 
less  emotionally  charged  areas,  ideas, 
or  persons.  Both  the  teacher  and  the 
students  need  practice  before  they 
plunge.  Here  you  will  have  to  feel 
your  way  and  be  sensitive  to  the  stage 
of  development  of  the  abiiity  of  your 
group  to  discuss  suljjects  more  ration- 
ally than  passionately.  Perhaps  Cali- 
fornia's Clark  Kerr  represents  a  good 
intermediate  step  between  educational 
T\'  and  P^^well. 

The  Powell  controversy  had  its  cen- 
ter in  the  East,  whereas  the  Dr.  Clark 
Kerr  case  had  its  origin  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Boih  cases,  how- 
ever, became  national  and  international. 
Both  are  fine  but  difficult  material  for 
stitdents  practicing  the  art  of  critical 
reading  and  thinking.  The  student 
has  .to  function  in  reading  on  at  least 
three  different  (but  not  ncx^essxirily 
distinct)  level>:  He  must  tirst  com- 
prellend,  then  interpret,  and  finally 
evaluate.  Any  reader  must  first  un- 
derstand what  has  been  said ;  secfmdly, 
he  must  be  able  t(»  interpret  its  signifi- 
caiice;  and  then  he  must  evaluate  it> 
im|)ortance.  Without  thi^  depth  of 
three-fold  reading*  a  student  cannot  be 
said  to  be  reading  critically.  And  he 
must  have  the  patience  to  learn  how. 
This  will  entail  a  great  deal  of  practice 
from  day-to-day,  over  an  extended 
period  of  time,  and  on  many  kinds  of 
materials. 

Other  eligible  material 

What  are  some  of  these  materials 
over  and  beyond  the  ads,  the  cartoons, 
the  editorials,  columns,  controversial 
issues,  and  persons?  Several  present 
themselves  immediately:  political  news; 
the  sports  pages,  particularly  s|X)rts 
editorials  and  colimms;  certarn  kinds 
of  news  articles  and  stories  where  there 
is  an  admixture  of  straight*  strict  rt 
porting  coupled  with  unwarranted  edi- 
torializing: feature  and  huinan  interest 
fiories;  and  certain  special,  syndicated 
features  and  columns. 

Most  certainly  the  student  must  be 
exposed  to  the  two  (or  more)  sides  of 
the  political  news,  to  a  Republican  and 
a  Deinocratic  newspaper,  to  a  con- 
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servative  and  a  liberal  point  of  view,  to 
the  sports  pages,  editorials,  and  col- 
umns of  more  than  one  newspaper. 
The  student  must  be  taught  how  to  de- 
tect the  intrusion  of  opinion  into  news 
items  where  it  does  not  belong.  He 
must  have  repeated  practice  in  discov- 
ering it  for  and  by  himself.  To  better 
understand  illicit  editorializing  the  stu- 
dent tpight  try  his  hand  at  writing  an 
opinion-filled  news  story.  Human  in- 
terest and  feature  news  stories  can  be 
evaluated  against  a  background  of 
"hard  news."  The  syndicated  columns 
and  special  features  offer  golden  oppor- 
tunities for  critical  reading. 

Use  plenty  of  examples  and 
discussion 

While  learning  the  art  of  reading 
critically  and  creatively  is  going 
on — with  its  daily  ups  and  downs,  its 
monthly  progress  and  r^ressions — the 
teacher  must  practice  patience.  He 
must  have  understanding  and  insight, 
give  opportunities  for  reaCtbns  and 
eircouragement  tc  thinking,  and  be  ex- 
emplary. In  fact,  and  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis, the  teacher  may  have  only  two 
major  functions  to  perform  in  terms  of 
developing  critical  reading  power: 
exemplification  and  discussion.  Set 
the  example  many,  many  times  and 
give  all  the  students  time  to  talk  and 
plenty  of  time  to  discuss.  With  these 
two  "fists"  a  strong  teacher  can  knock 
out  "Knuckle-Head,"  the  non-critical 
reader. 

A  Study  technique  to 
Enhance  Comprehension  at  the 
College  Level 

Marvin  Epstein 
Hahnemann  Medical  Collie  & 
Hospital 

THE  APRIL  MAIL  brings  joy  and  relief 
to  Charlie  Collegebountf  and  all  his 
family.  The  tensions  of  the  past  two 
years  evaporate  in  the  warm  sunshine 
of  his  acceptance  by  the  collie  of  his 
choice. 

Does  this  acceptance  m^n  that 
Charlie  is  ready  for  college?    No,  it 
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simply  means  that  some  harassed  ad- 
missions officer  somewhere  is  betting 
(on  the  strength  of  Charlie  s  college 
boards,  high  school  transcript,  and  let- 
ters of  recommendation)  that  the  odds 
are  better  than  even  that  he  won*t 
flunk  out. 

Unless  Charlie  is  an  exception,  he 
still  has  to  learn  that  reading  Is  a 
two-way  channel  of  communication,  a 
conversation  or  even  an.  argument  with 
the  author  and  that  studying  is  a 
much  more  sophisticated  discipline 
than  cramming  at  the  zero  hoar  for  to- 
morrow*s  exam. 

The  problem 

It  has  been  the  writer  s  experience 
in  working  with  collie  students  in  a 
reading  improvement  and  study  skills 
laboratory  that  they  have  never  devel- 
oped literal  and  critical  comprehension 
skills  or  an  efficient  method  of  using 
them.  The  fact  that  recall  and  appli- 
cation of  the  information  acquired  are 
essential  ingredients  of  reading  com- 
prehension seems  to  be  learned  more 
by  osmosis  than  formal  instruction. 

The  average  college  student  who 
comes  to  the  reading  laboratory  uses 
inefficient  methods  to  obtain  the  au- 
thor's ideas.  He  is  frequently  a 
word-by- word  reader;  he  has  no  clear 
understanding  of  why  he  is  reading. 
In  essence,  he  Lcks  a  purpose  for 
reading.  He  has  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining what  is  important  and  relevant 
and  in  distinguishing  essenUal  facts 
from  the  nonessential.  After  wander- 
ing through  a  maze  of  facts  he  has  dif- . 
ficulty  mt^rating  the  information  into 
a  cohesive  whole,  a  task  which  should 
have  been  his  purpose  for  reading  the 
selection  in  the  first  place.  In  strug- 
gling to  acquire  the  lacts  and  tc  inte- 
grate them.  th%„  student  is  deflected 
from  retaining  the  information;  so  he 
resorts  to  rereading  the  text  again  and 
again.  When  satisfied  that  he  finally 
has  the  information  he  wants,  he  then 
becomes  perplexed  as  to  how  this  body 
of  knowledge,  polished  aifd  refined  by 
his  thinking  and  reasoning,  may  be  in- 
corporated into  his  memory  and  e\'en- 
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tually  applied  to  the  solving  of  his 
problems. 

The  reading  laboratory  college  'stu* 
dent  also  has  little  iinderstanding  of 
sentence  comprehension,  paragraph 
structure,  the  use  of  typographical 
clues,  the  determining  of  meaning  of 
words  from  context,  the  use  of  full  and 
half  signals,  and  key  words  and 
phrases.  We  have  all  seen  textbook 
pages  festooned  with  underlined  words 
and  sentences,  even  covered  with 
transparent  yellow  brush  strokes  to  aid 
in  the  comprehension,  recall,  and  re- 
view of  the  material. 

Students  who  employ  these  devices 
are  merely  looking  at  the  words,  not 
reading.  They  are  not  comprehending 
what  the  author  has  to  say ;  they  are 
not  using  their  higher  mental  abilities 
to  reflect  upon  and  embellish  the  au- 
thor's thoughts  with  their  own  infer- 
ences, conclusions,  and  implications. 
Many  students  lack  the  skills  to  clas- 
sify and  index  ideas,  to  make  infer- 
ences, to  draw  conclusions,  to  deter- 
mine the  author's  tone  and  intent,  to 
analyze  cause  and  effect,  and  to  apply 
syllogistic  r^soning. 

Another  essential  skill  too  often  un* 
dernourished  in  the  reading  laboratory 
student  is  an  efficient  method  for  reor- 
ganizing the  ideas  obtained  from  the 
author.  In  other  words,  he  has  diffi- 
culty outlining,  summarizing,  making 
notes,  and  utilizing  graphic  m^ns  to 
aid  comprehension,  recall,  and  review. 

Skills,  techniques  and  methods 

There  is  a  hierarchy  in  the  develop- 
ment of  skills  and  tiie  utilization  of 
I  efficient  methods  and  techniques  in 
reading.  Depending  »upon  the  stage  of 
development  of  the  r«ider!s  skills  and 
his  use  of  technique,  instructional  help 
should  start  *vherever  the  student's 
needs  ar^in  the  hierarchy, 

First,  the  student  should  be  helped 
to  understand  that  reading  is  a  process 
and  purpose  is  ?.  vital  aspect  of  tliis 
prucess.     It   is  imperative   for  the 
reader  to  determine  what  he  wants 
\l  from  the  selection  he  is  going  to  read 
I   and  to  gear  his  reading  rate  to  the  de- 
I  gree  ot  difficulty  of  the  material  The 
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selection  should  be  read  aggressively 
and  alertly.  Where  possible,  the 
reader  should  attempt  to  visualize 
wbat  the  author  is  communicating  di- 
rectly or  by  implication.  In  other 
words,  he  needs  to  interact  with  the 
author's  ideas  and  thus  become  in- 
volved bbth  mentally  and  emotionally. 

Second,  the  reader  must  understand 
that  the  questions  who,  what,  when, 
where,  why,  and  how  are  basic  to  com- 
prehension. The  first  four  of  these 
provide  the  facts,  while  the  why  and 
Aot|*^require  the  integration  of  facts 
and  the  use  of  thinking  and  reasoning 
skills. 

Third,  the  use  of  the  five  \V*s  and  the 
how  should  be  related  to  sentence  com- 
prehension by  the  initiation  of  phrase 
reading.  Students  must  learn  to  read 
by  phrases  to  obtain  meaning  immedi- 
ately. *  Meaning  is  mor^  difficult  to  ex- 
tract from  isolated  words.  Phrase 
reading  reduces  the  number  of  visual 
fixations  needed  for  a  sentence  and 
thus  increases  both  reading  rate  an: 
comprehension.  The  powers  of  atten- 
tion and  concentration  are  best  utilized 
in  this  manner  because  the  opportunity 
for  the  mind  to  wander  or  be  dis- 
tracted is  reduced  and  interferences  to 
the  thought  processes  are  minimized. 

Fourth,  th^  structure  of  a  paragraph 
neds  to  be  fully  understood  by  the 
student.  The  'Ingredients"  of  a  para- 
graph consist  of  a  main  idea,  support- 
ing details,  and  elaborations  Jn  the 
form  of  examples,  illustrations,  and 
further  explanations.  The  good  reader 
must  develop  the  ability  to  obtain  the 
main  idea  quickly  and  OTciently  and  to 
recognize  the  details  and  elaborations 
which  support  the  main  idea.  To  ac- 
complish this  end.  the  skills  for  detect- 
ing key  words  and  phrases,  full  and 
half  signals,  and  typographical  clues 
should  be  fostered.  In  accordance 
with  the  reader's  purposes,  relevancy 
(distinguishing  between  the  essential 
and  nonessential,  ideas)  should  be  par- 
amount. Only  when  relevancy  is  de- 
termined, can  the  higher  mental  abili- 
ties of  obtaining  the  sequence  or 
chronological  develojment  of  the  ideas, 
determining  the  cau$e*effect  relations, 
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making  valid  inferences,  drawing  con- 
clusions, etc.,  be  applied.  When  stu- 
dents have  difficulty  classifying  and  in- 
dexing ideas  and/ or  nsing  syllogistic 
reasoning  or  other  thinking  processes, 
special  skill  development  in  these  areas 
should  be  introduced. 

Vocabulary  development  must  be 
part  of  the  program  of  comprehension 
skill  development.  The  student  should 
be  helped  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
a  word  from  context.  It  may  he  nec- 
essarv  to  have  him  develop  an  ana- 
lytic method  of  determining  word 
meaning  through  the  use  of  affixes 
and  roots.  Some  dictionary  skills  may 
have  to  be  taught  as  well 

Fifth,  larger  reader  selections  should 
now  be  introduced.  These  may  in- 
clude selections  of  two  or  more  para- 
graphs, chapters  in  a  textbook,  maga- 
zine articles,  or  selections  from  profes- 
sional journals.  Again,  the  student 
has  to  learn  to  establish  a  purpose  for 
reading,  determine  the  degree  of  diffi- 
culty of  the  material,  note  the  organi- 
zational plan  of  the  author,  be  versatile 
in  iiis  reading  rate,  and  reorganize  the 
id€«s  obtained  from  the  selection  in  ac- 
corcance  with  his  purposed. 

Sixth,  for  study  purposes,  the  stu- 
dent must  know  how  to  make  notes  by 
means  of  outlining,  summarizing,  and 
drawing  graphic  representations  such 
as  tables,  diagrams,  and  graphs. 

To  aid  the  student  in  developing 
comprehension  skills,  it  is  this  writer  s 
experience  that  a  hierarchy  of  instruc- 
tional techniques  is  most  rewarding. 
A  comprehension  check  on  the  selec- 
tion should  progress  from  the  aided  re- 
call— ^multiple  choice  answers  to  spe- 
cific—questions—to the  unaided  recall 
where  the  reader  is  required  to 
reorganize  the  ideas  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  initially  established. 
This  task  may  be  accomplished  best  by 
using  the  discussion  method  in  a  group 
situation  where  the  members  of  the 
group  interact  with  onfc  another  by 
asking  for  clarification.  This  process 
requires  the  students  to  famish  sup- 
porting data  from  the  selection  read; 
to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  con- 


clusions, inferences,  implications,  main 
ideas,  etc.,  they  have  drawn :  to  extract 
the  precise  meaning  of  words  used  in 
the  selection;  and  to  develop  many 
other  reading  compreheijsion  and 
thinking  skills.  In  addition,  graphic 
representations  may  be  used  to  help 
clarify,  integrate,  and  reinforce  the 
ideas  obt.  med.  In  an  unstructured 
situation,  such  as  this,  the  variety  and 
extent  of  the  discussion  are  determined 
by  the  members  of  the  group.  So  long 
as  it  is  related  to  the  selection  that  has 
l>een  read,  is  this  not  the  most  natural 
way  to  apply  and  use  the  information 
acquired  from  reading  ? 

A  readitig-study  method 

Once  the  college  student  has  devel- 
oped the  skills  of  phrase  reading,  un- 
derstands the  structure  of  a  paragraph, 
knows  how  to  use  full  and  half  signals, 
and  can  identify  key  words  and 
phrases  a  reading-study  method  may 
be.  introduced  which  is  a  combination 
and  adaptation  of  Robinson's  SQ3R 
technique  and  George  Cuomo's  basic 
reading  plan.  Included  in  the  method 
is  the  employment  of  outlining  and 
summarizing  sktlls,  as  well  as  the  use 
of  diagrams  and  tables  and  other 
graphic  representations.  The  use  of 
vocabulary  skills  is  also  included. 
This  method^is  efficient  in  developing 
adequate  comprehension  and  study 
purposes,  provided  the  student  is 
guided  step-by-step  through  the 
method  l>eginning  with  easy  materials 
or  with  subject-matter  with  which  he 
has  little  or  no  conceptual  or  C<fcabu- 
lar>'  difficulty.  It  is  recommended  that 
initially  the  student  use  the  reading- 
sUidy  method  with  one  content  field  so 
that  he  may  master  the  procedure  and 
coordinate  the  many  skills  required. 
When  this  goal  has  been  accomplished, 
the  student  should  apply  the  method  to 
a  second  content  field  slightly  more 
difficult  than  the  first,  and  so  on  grad; 
ually  to  the  most  difficul  . 

It  has  been  found  by  this  writer  that 
unsuccessful  reading-study  techniques 
and  habits  used  by  college  students  are 
deeply  ingrained.    Sinpe  students  are 
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resistant  to  change,  progress  can  be  ef- 
fected oniy  when  they  are  carefully 
guided  and  given  man>y  experiences  in 
the  use  of  the  method.  * 

This  is  the  recommended  reading-^ 
study  method :  first,  the  student  should 
survey  the  material  to  be  read;  e.g., 
the  chapter  of  a  textbook  including  its 
title,   sub-titled,   bold-faced  headings, 
italicized  words,  graphic  representa- 
tiot^s  and  the  captions  which  accom- 
pany them,  introduction  and  summary, 
and  the  questions,  if  apy,  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter.    This  summary  enables 
I     the  student  to  determine  what  the 
chapter  is  about,  how  much  he  may  al- 
k     ready  know  about  the  topic,  and  what 
else  he  may  want  to  learn.    It  also  de- 
fines the  boundaries  of  the  topic  about 
[     which  the  author  is  communicating 
t:     and  serves  to  motivate  the  student  b> 
J     creating  interest  and  by  stimulating 
I  questions. 

f  Second,  the  student  looks  at  the  first 
I  boldface  heading  he  encounters.  Th^ 
I  heading  should  be  turned  around  in 
i  the  form  of  a  question  using  one  of  the 
I  five  Ws  and  the  houf.  It  is  better  to 
ask  the  why.  how.  or  zvhat  in  that 
~  order  as  they  apply  to  the  heading, 
f  The  broader  the  question,  the  better  as 
i  more  of  the  pertinent  details  and  eval- 
I  uations  may  be  used  in  answering. 
%  Raising  a  question  in  this  'way  pro- 
I  vides  a  goal-directed  purpose  for  read- 
itig  the  selection. 

Third,  the  student  then  reads 
efficiently  to  answer  the  question(s) 
he  has  raised.  There  has  to  be  a  flexi- 
bility of  approach  in  all  reading  which 
takes  into  consideration  the  experien- 
tial background  of  the. reader,  the  con- 
cept and  vocabulary  of  the  material, 
and  the  degree  of  difficulty  imposed  by 
the  writer's  style  and  organizational 
patterns.  These  organizational  pat- 
terns may  include  a  direct  statement, 
question  and  answer,  chronological  or 
sequential  development,  comparison  or 
contrast  of  id«is,  use  of  exsunple  or  il- 
lustration, or  the  use  of  analogy. 

The  r^der  first  obtains  the  main 
id^  of  each  paragraph  under  the  bold- 
face heading  from  the  topic  sentence 
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and  the  key  words  and  phrases  within 
that  sentence.  He  then  int^rates  the 
main  ideas  by  relating  one  to  another 
and,  at  this  point,  tentatively  attempts 
to  answer  the  question  by  talking  it  out 
with  himself,  a  process  similar  to  ex- 
plaining it  to  someone  else.    In  this 
way  the  reader  recognizes  how  n.uch 
of  the  information  he  has  obtained  and 
whether  he  wants  to  obtain  more  de- 
tails and  elaborations  or  proceed  to  the 
next  boldface  heading- 
Let  us  assume  the  reader  wants  to 
obtain  the  supporting  details  and  elab- 
orations contained  in  the  paragraphs 
under  the  boldface  heading.  Keeping 
in  mind  the  initial  question,  the  main 
ideas,  and  the  authcrt-'s  organizational 
pattern,  he  seeks  the  details  from  the 
full  and  half  signals,  key  words  and 
phrases,  and  typographical  clues.  He 
skips  or  skims  passages  he  already 
knows,  skips  or  skims  difficult  pas- 
sages, and  wncentrates  on  those  pas- 
sages that  help  to  answer  the  question 
originally  asked.    Should  the  reader 
encounter  an  unfamiliar  .word,  he  at- 
tempts to  obtain  its  meaning  from  con- 
text.  If  unsuccessful,  he  ignores  it  for 
the  moment.    Again,  he  talks  out  the 
ideas  he  has  obtained  from  reading  the 
selection,  fits  them  into  the  broad  pat- 
terns of  the  main  ideas,  and  relates^ 
them  to  the  question  obtained  from  the 
boldface  heading.    At  the  same  time 
the  reader  is  actively  using  his  higher 
mental  abilities.    He  is  communicating 
with  the  author  by  using  the  author's 
organizational  pattern  to  draw  conclu- 
sions and  implications  and  make  infer- 
ences which  may  support  or  disagree 
with  those  of  the  author. 

If  the  reader  has  difficulty  with  a 
passage,  he  should  ignore  what  is  fa- 
miliar and  funnel  in  on  the  sentences 
that  present  some  difficulty  to  him  as 
he  rereads  the  paragraphs  under  the 
bold  face  heading.  He  studies  the  pas- 
sage thoroughly,  determines  its  mean- 
ing by  clarifying  concepts,  and  applies 
his  thinking  and  reasoning  skills.  '  He 
should  again  attempt  to  unlock  tte 
meaning  of  unfamiliar  words  from 
context  by  applying  analytic  methods; 
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only  when  all  else  fails,  should  he  re- 
sort to  the  dictionary.  When  all  the 
difficulties  are  cleared  away,  the  stu- 
dent should  recapitulate  what  he  has 
gathered  from  the  selection  by  talking 
it  out  alodd  with  himself  or  a  wHling 
listener. 

Now,  satisfied  that  he  comprehends 
wriat  he  has  read  and  can  answer  the 
questions  in  the  boldface  headings,  the 
reader  is  ready  to  make  notes  for  fu- 
ture study  and  review.  The  paper 
usied  should  be  the  standard  8J^"  x 
IV  size,  arranged  as  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration. 

KEY 

WORDS     OUTLINE  SUMMARY 

Name(s)       I  Main  Idea  ^ 

Date  A.  Detail 

Place     '  1. 

Fact(s)  2.  (Elabora- 

Vocabulary  tions) 

Formula  3.  ^ 

B.  Detail 
1. 

2.  (Elabora- 
tions) 

C.  Detail 
1. 

2.  (Elabora- 
'  tions)' 
n  Main  Idea 

A  line  is  drawn  down  each  'side 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  from,  the 
edge  of  the  pages.  The  left  is  called 
the  **key  words"  column;  and  the 
rjght,  the  "summary"  column.  The 
space  between  the  two  lines  is  used  for 
the  outline: 

After  integrating  all  of  the  ideas  and 
applying  his  own  thinking  to  the  mate- 
rial he  has  r^d,  the  student  makes  an 
outline  using  his  own  words  ?nd  not 
those  of  the  author  (except,  where  a 
direct  quotation  is  aeeded).-  Using 
short  phraser  and  sentences,  he  should 
write  the  main  ideas  first,  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  author's  sequence,  but  in 
the  sequence  which  makes  the  most 
sense  for  his  purposes.  The  details 
are  added  in  tfie  same  manner,  with 
each  detail  supporting  the  main  idea. 
Elaborations  ifi  the  form,  of  ecamples, 
illustrations,  and  furth^  explanations 
are  filtal  in  if  needed.  If  the  data  art 


suitable  for  graphic  representation,  a 
diagram  or  table  may  be  sketched 
under  or  alongside  the  details.  When 
the  note  making  has  been  Completed, 
the  reader  no  longer  needs  the  text- 
book, magazine  article,  journal,  or 
reference  book;  all  of  the  pertinent 
memory  triggers  are  contain^Kl  in  the 
outline.  It  is  important  not  to  copy 
directly  from  the  text. 

To  prepare  for  review  and  further 
study  the  student  then  lists  in  the  left 
column  key  words  (one-word  clues) 
taken  from  the  outline.  These  may  be 
the  names  of  persons,  places,  dates, 
facts,  vocabulary  words,  or  formulas. 
In  the  right-hand  column  he  writes  a 
two-  or  three-sentence  summary  paral- 
lel to  the  vertical  line.  These  two  col- 
umns are  later  used  for  periodic  re- 
views. The  student  looks  first  at  the 
key  words  in  t^-  left  column.  These 
clues  set  his  memory  to  work,  and  he 
talks  out  with  himself  what  he  learned 
originally.  If  his  memory  needs  re- 
freshing, he  may  then  scan  the  outline 
and  ^^unimary.  There  ihould  be  no 
need  to  go^  back  to  the  original  text. 
When  a  graphic  representation  is  used, 
he  should  look  away  and  try  to  recon- 
struct it  in  his  mind's  eye,  noting  the 
labels  used,  comparing  and  contrasting 
the  ideas  presented,  talking  odt  aloud 
the  applicable  processes  involved,  and 
then  referring  back  to  the  notebook 
page  only  for  supplemental  details 
until  it  is  firm  and  clear  in-memory. 

The  reader  then  proceeds  similarly 
to  each  succeeding  boldface  heading 
until  he  has  finished  the  material  under 
a  subtitle.  He  will  probably  then  want 
to  reorganize"^  his  data  because,  in 
thinking  atjput  what  he  has  learned,  he. 
may  wish  to  rearrange  the  sequence 
again  to  suit  his  own  (not  the,  au- 
thor's) purposes.  This  process  will 
entail  making  new  notes  in  outline 
form  and  perhaps  using  new  key 
words  and  summaries.  The  reader, 
perhaps  raising  broad  new  questions - 
and  ansivering  them  with  further  re- 
finements and  r^rgantzation  of  the 
id^s  and  his  own  thinking  on  a  chap- 
ter-wide basis,  continues  with  this 
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procedure'  until  all  the  subtit*-'  in  the 
chapter  have  been  covered 

The  method  described  appears  to  be 
a  formidable  and  time-consuming  task, 
acc^nUng  to  students'  frequent  claims ; 
^iltftil  guidance  by  the  instructor 
however,  wiB  hdp  the  sttident  over- 
come his  impatieiKx^,  will  result  inevi- 
mbly  in  more  effWent  cwnprehension 
of  material  read,  and  will  vittually 
eliminate  the  time  that  otherwise 
would  go  into  in^Scient  reviewing. 
The  thinking  and  note-making  process 
of  this  method  puts  tibe  signif^ait  new 
information  Ac  studojt^te^  r^d  into 
his  fijcmofy.  where  it  befongs  sind 
whe^e  it  cah  be  teti^cved  iustanth*  by  a 
glame  at  the  key  wprds.  €one  forever 
are  the  a^-nigbt  vigits  with  underlined 
par^igraj^s  ^ead  over  htmdreds  of 
textbook  pagtj. 

^        ^  Sumnnary 

Higher .  cdtKation  is  a  job.  Fc>r  a 
job.  yott  'need  Jopls.  When  Charlie 
CMl^bcmi^liBnri^^  on  the  campus  of 
Old  Po^unk  Til,.)nomattex^how  ^j^ood  a 
c^f^nan  his  IQ  has  tm^k  him,  the 
work  he  t!mis(TOt  will  be  inferidr ,  if  he 
do^*t  have  itie  tools  ^  awnprehra- 
mop  and  'dfidtnt  reading-^tndy  tech- 
niques. 

Th^e  is  a  hiemrcy  of  skill  develop- 
ment. Chartie  is  r^newhere  up  the 
todder^.not  b^use  anyroe  tau^t  him 
in  the  lower  gm^€S,  hm  because  iie 
had  to  lea^  1^. trial  and  ermr  how  to 
sttidy  som^w.  / 

Each  collie  student  should  Ik 
formally  cvalttated  or  observed  tp  de- 
termine who'e  he  stands  in  the  hier- 
carchv.  ll  is  tiien  tffe  tadr  for  the  read-^ 
ing  laboratory  instructor  to  ^e  up 
where  Charlie's  self-taught  sldlls  are 
weak.  The  fashioning  dt  the  tools  of 
l^mlf^  is  worth  ev^y  minute  it 
takes*  for  learning  never  stc^. 
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Developing  Structured  Guiding 

Questions  As  An  Aid  in 
Reading  and  Discussion  at  the 
Cte!iege  Level 

E,  P.  HjEEMSTAD 

Illinois  Teachers  College,  Chicago- 
South 

ONE  CENTRAL  IDEA  itt  teaching  ccwn- 
prehension  skills  established  thus  far 
has  been  that  the  emphasis  is  on  mak- 
ing what  the  students  read  a  valid  per- 
sonal experience,  rather  than  on  ^  ^at 
they  read  or  what  they  have  to  read. 
The  key  to  these  experiences  lies  in 
structuring  the  student'^  experiences 
^  he  can  go  much  deeper  Into  litera- 
ture and  collie  reading  assigtiments 
with  a  constructive  purpose  in  mind 
other  than  just  readmg  some  work  for 
a  grade  or  the  completion  of  an  assign- 
ment. 

The  id«i  which  should  come  across 
strongest  to  the  student  is  that  he 
should  neyer  take  a  book  or  writing  at 
its  face  value.  The  student  should  be 
^^•Kouraged  to  find  the  errors  in  what 
he  has  r^d.  He  should  study  the 
technique'  the  author  has  employed, 
question  his  motives  and  take  into  con- 
^deratimi  bias,  emotions/and  other  per- 
sonal reasQiis  which  might  intetiere 
with  the  author's  objectivity. 

After  the  studenf  haf  enumerated 
the  good  and  bad  qualities  in  a  read- 
it%,  is  in  a  better'position  to  decide 
juBt  what  value  the  j-e^ding  has  as  it 

,  is'  used  in  a  class  or*^  individually. 
Whiter  this  cto  be  called  a  clinical  or 
a  cynical  way  to  approa<^h  a  written 
work  is  det^ble,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  sUirt  the  student  thinking  about 
what  he  is  reading  in  a  new  perspec- 
tive during  his  collie  oireer. 

The  lectures  or  discussions  m  col- 
lie riding  courses  should  be  not  so 
much  about  whAt  the  student  is  rid- 
ing as  the  aprlkation  of  what  he  is 
raiding.  College  riding  teachers 
should  expose  the  student  to  the  ideas 
which  have  evolved  fro»p  the  type  of 
critical  reading  his  courses  are  trying 
to  get  him  to  do.  It  is  possible  in  this 

,  re^d  to  think  of  the  class  discus- 
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sion  as  serving  more  as  a  prolog  for 
the  dial(^  in  reading  which  follows. 
The  student  should  get  the  impression 
he  is  learning  through  discussion  in 
much  the  same  way  as  students  of  the 
philosophers  did :  by  listening  to  his 
teacher  and  himself  argue  so  he  can 
test  his  knowledge  id  interpret  the 
subject  matter  with  greater  clarity^ 
Instead  of  lecturing  and  telling  the  stu- 
dent exactly. what  he  should  be  looking 
for,  the  teacher  should  encourage  the 
student  to  arrive  at  answers  by  dis- 
cussing with  him  what  he  got  out  of  a 
reading  and  coming;^  to  some  conclu- 
sion. Teachers  should  pose  probing 
questions  to  spark  a  discussior  or  to 
keep  the  stud-^iit  moving  in  the  right 
direction.  Teachers  should  also  offer 
the  student  opinions  on  aich  he  could 
elaborate  or  reject  and  build  his  own 
theory. 

Obviously,  not  all  students  are  as 
vocal  as  some  in  each  reading  section. 
Nor  are  teachers  always  able  to  cover 
every  possible  problem  an  assignment 
may  present.  The  structure  of  the  dis- 
cussion, however,  should  give  the  stu- 
dent a  chance  to  organize  and  express 
what  he  has  found  important  in  the 
readings. 

Preparing  for  discussion 

In  preparing  a  reading  for  the  stu- 
dent it  is  necessary  to  go  over  what 
was  assigned  to  the  student ;  so  prepar- 
ing for  the  reading  also  becomes  an  ex- 
cellent way  of  preparing  for  class  dis- 
cussion. In  making  preparations,  the 
teacher  should  constantly  be  alert  in 
selecting  the  wording  he  wishes  to  use 
to  create  worthy  discussion  questions. 
Many  teachers  are  prone  to  pull 
grand-sounding  phrases  out  of  space 
and  fit  them  in  wherever  they  look 
good.  College  reading  sections  should 
argue  a  great  deal  about  terminology 
and  the  meaning  of  phvases.  Initially, 
when  the  student  b^ins  to  realize  that 
it  might  be  his  reading  that  could  un- 
dergo the  scrutiny  of  the  group  at  any 
session,  he  should  find  himself  spend- 
ing  more  time  in  organizing  his 
thoughts  and  trying  to  be  .ore  precise 
in  his  terms.   It  is  one  of  the  basic  re- 


s|X)nsibilities  of  the  teacher  to  be  as 
concise  as  possible  in  his  own  verbali- 
zation arid  serve  as  a  proper  model  for 
his  students  to  emulate. 

To  create  a  preciseness  and  an  or- 
ganizing principle  for  discussion  it  is 
necessary  to  organize  and  explain  to 
the  students  how  critical  reading  de- 
jnand^  that  one  know  a  method  for  an- 
alyzing an  author's  stated  or  implied- 
arguments.  Technically,  the  student 
needs  some  logical  network  to  follow 
that  will  allow  him  to  unlock  the 
deeper  meanings  to  be  found  in  read- 
ing and  discussion.  These  formula- 
tions can  be  brot^ht  about  quite  read- 
ily if  the  teacher  knows  how  to  create 
guiding  questions  which  can  be  used 
esiiecially  well  in  class  discussions. 
Tfiese  guiding  questions  should  also 
identify  worthy  starting  points  for  the 
student  with  ineffective  comprehension 
skills  who  has  not,  in  the  past,  pur- 
posefully engaged  in  logical  exercises 
^  or  attempted  many  critical  reading  as- 
signments. 

Structured  guiding  questions  are 
useful  in  unlocking  in  the  reading  act 
that  mystical  'iiternal  conversation  be- 
tween reader  and  author  which  is  car- 
ried on  through  modes  of  informal  lan- 
guage analysis.  Formal  language 
analysis,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to 
those  precise  exer  rises  one  performs  in 
practicing  syllogistic  reasoning,  as  in  a 
course  in  logic.  Through  class  discus- 
sions and  assignments  it  is  necessary 
to  get  the  student  to  piactice  using  his 
language  as  it  really  exists— as  an  in- 
formal mode  of  analysis.  Exercises 
devoted  to  formal  logical  analysis,  such 
as  those  found  in  such  tests  as  Applied 
Logic  by  Little,  Wilson,  and  Moore, 
are  valuable;  but  these  exercises  arc 
basically  useful  as  prereading  influ- 
ences to  key  the  student  to  apply  him- 
self to  the  critical  reading  situation. 
How  simple  life  would  be  if  we  could 
turn  every  piece  of  writing  or  every 
language  situation  into  a  neat  syllogis- 
tic framework. 

The  teacher  should  structure  ques- 
tions so  the  student  will  be  forced  to 
react  critically  to  the  works  of  various 
authors.    The  questions  used  should 
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draw  forth  other  questions  from  the 
student;  and  if  the  student  can  begin 
to  use  some  of  the  questions  consis- 
tently, he  will  soon  discover  he  is 
being  critical  within  a  basic  logical 
continuum.  The  teacher,  in  turn,  car 
usually  judge  the  effectiveness  of  the 
student's  work  by  discovering  whether 
oral  work  improves  and  judging 
whether  the  student  follows  the  teach- 
er's questions  rationally  and  can  for- 
mulate his  own  ideas  within  the  guide- 
lines of  the  discussion. 

Basic  types  of  structured 
questions 

The  primary  framework  Tor  devel- 
oping guiding  questions  for  class  dis- 
cussions is  found  in  what  might  be 
termed  the  analytic  structure  of  argu- 
mentation. Analytic  arguments  are 
usually  organized  in  print  in  the  induc- 
tive or  deductive  mode.  In  analytic 
arguments  the  author  sets  up  the  crite- 
ria for  analysis  based  on  his  sustaining 
powers  of  reason  and  expertise  so  the 
reader  can  cope  with  his  material 
within  a  rational  setting.  In  preparing 
questions  for  discussion  in  this  a*  -a, 
the  teacher  should  organize  questions 
that  will  identify  the  terms  the  author 
uses  and  the  tmy  he  uses  them. 
Secondly,  the  teacher  should  prepare 
questions  that  will  aid  the  student  in 
discovering  the  author's  method  of  in- 
quiry; and,  lastly,  the  teacher  should 
develop  questions  that  will  help  the  stu- 
dent understand  the  author's  purpose. 

To  insure  that  workable  questions 
are  formulated  in  the  analytic  area,  the 
teacher  must  cons'iiously  establish  in 
the  student's  reading  selections  and  in 
the  discussions  a  balance  in  argumenta- 
tive structurwo  between  generalizations, 
judgments,  and  opinions  on  one  side 
and  facts,  details,  illustrations,  and  evi- 
dence on  the  other.  Primarily,  it  is 
important  that  the  student  be  able  to 
draw  conclusions  from  what  he  knows 
or  can  discover  about  a  subject;  sec- 
ondly, he  must  also„  support  or  clarify 
each  conclusion  with  samples  of  the 
thinking  behind  it,  especially  as  he  is 
trying  to  unite  his  purposes  for  read- 
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ing  the  selection  with  the  author's  pur- 
pose for  writing  it. 

The  teacher's  questions  in  the  ana- 
lytic area  should  aid  the  student  in 
learning  to  distinguish  between  fact  and 
judgment  In  a  workable  manner. 
When  one  notes  daily  how  easily  facts 
are  aborted  or  changed  through  care- 
less reading  and  listening,  it  seems 
only  logical  that  the  student  learn  to 
approach  factual  material  with  a  sus- 
taining method  of  analysis.  In  build- 
ing questions  relating  to  facts  and 
judgments,  the  teacher  can  constantly 
relate  factual  material  to  at  least  these 
four  areas : 

1.  That  facts  are  reports  on  what 
has  happened  or  exists. 

2.  That  facts  result  from  observa- 
tion or  measurement. 

3.  That  facts  can  be  tested  or  veri- 
fied. 

4.  That  facts  are  usually  quite  spe- 
cific. 

It  is  the  teacher's  responsibility  to 
ask  questions,  either  guiding  questions 
before  the  reading  or  direct  questions 
during  class  period,  to  insure  himself 
that  attention  is  being  paid  to  factual 
material.  The  questions  concerning 
factual  material  are  also  important 
when  the  teacher  and  class  are  discuss- 
ing the  bask  literal  meaning  of  some 
selection. 

The  teacher's  questions  concerning 
judgments  in  and  of  the  printed  word 
(remember,  of  course,  that  judgments 
use  language  predominately  in  an  in- 
formal mode  of  analysis)  should  con- 
stantly relate  to  these  five  areas  of 
judgment  development: 

1.  The  teacher  should  note  that 
judgments  are,  in  the  main,  opinions, 
decisions,  and  pronouncements. 

2.  Judgments  characterize  or  even 
classify  the  author's  purpose,  bias, 
method  of  analysis,  etc. 

3.  Judgments  usually  express'  ap- 
proval or  disapproval. 

4.  Judgments  usually  make  a  very 
general  statement  about  something. 

5'.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  a  judg- 
ment cannot  always  be  demonstrated. 

With  just  a  few  disciplined  ques- 
tions in  the  two  ar^  of  fact  and  judg- 
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ment,  the  teacher  can  aid  the  student 
in  disciplining  himself  as  he  readf, 
notes  his  literal  interpretations  of  gen- 
eralizations and  details,  and  begins  to 
base  his  conclusions  on''anal3^c  rather 
than  generalized  reading  skills. 

By  disciplining  himself  both  in  read- 
ing and  discussion  to  think  through  the 
generalizations  and  details  in  a  selec- 
tion, the  student  can  usually  see  how 
unwarranted  assertions  or  rash  judg- 
ments impair  reading  unless  they  in- 
troduce factual  material.  The  student 
should  also  be  able  to  see  the  limited 
usefulness  of  judgments  and  begin  to 
/;r^/^r^  statements  which  can  develop 
with  facts. 

The  student  can  also  become  ac- 
quainted with  methods  of  inquiry  by 
recalling  how  specific  details  are 
harder  to  collect  than  judgments  be- 
cause they  require  very  careful  reading 
or  other  investigation.  Finally,  and 
most  important,  the  search  for  devel- 
oping details  helps  the  reader  and  au- 
thor clarify  and  discipline  generaliza- 
tions. Really  a  dual  purpose  is  served 
by  working  in  this  area:  the  student 
learns  to  generalize  from  details,  and 
he  also  learns  io  use  details  to  explain 
or  support  generalizations. 

^The  other  major  area  lor  structur- 
ing questions  may  be  called  the  syn- 
thetic argumentative  mode.  Synthetic 
arguments  are  tho*.e  arguments  that 
usually  arise  in  reading  when  on^  nas 
passed  from  literal  interpretation  to 
implied  meaning.  Most  of  the  dialog 
in  this  area  takes  place  after  the  stu- 
dent realistically  identifies  the  particu- 
lar criteria  the  author  uses  for  es- 
tablishing meaning  which  Js  consistent 
with  the  text  or  m^nit^  coherenc  in 
itself. 

Questions  concerning  arguments  of 
the  synthetic  ^rpc  should  relate  to  the 
following  major  questions;  namely, 
what  are  the  ejects  of  this  reading  on 
the  reader?  Questions  in  this  iarea 
should  relate  experiences  in  reaiiiog  to 
situations  or  experiences  in  the  stu- 
dmt's  life,  if  possible.  The  question- 
itig  should  start  with  j^st  criticisms 
that  can  be  made  about  statements  fte 
student  has  broi^t  fortii  through  dis- 


cussion ^  and  reading.  The  teacher 
must  then  decide  if  these  statements 
coordinate  with  details  and  other  sup- 
porting evidence -from  the  reading  to 
indicate  the  formulation  of  a  correct  or 
valid  personal  evaluation  on  the  part  of 
the  student.  For  example,  in  discuss- 
ing the  psychclogical  and  sociological 
ramifications  of  LSD  on  our  populace, 
it  would  be  important  to  organize 
questions  which  would  force  the  stu- 
dent to  look  at  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary references  i  n  the  readings 
which  were  assigned  in  this  subject 
field.  This  active  search  for  supported 
references  in  several  areas  can  be  con- 
trolled by  using  some  of  the  prior 
questions  on  facts  and  judgments.  By 
knowing"  these  chronological  proce- 
dures, the  teacher  can  then  ascertain 
the  worth  of  the  valtiie  judgments  or 
subjective  points  the  student  may  prof- 
fer during  discussion.  In  other  words, 
the  teacher  can  show  the  student  that 
the  judgments  he  makes  away  from  the 
reading  must  also  contain  a  logical 
framework  for  his  oSiservations. 

Important  areas  for  recall 

A  format  for  the  type  of  questioning 
just  noted  should  consider  these  ques- 
tions: 

1.  Why  are  the  arguments  valid  or 
invalid?  (The  students  should  con- 
ceptualize and  reconc^tualife  their 
ideas  from  the  criteria  they  deem  im- 
portant in  the  selection.) 

2.  What  is  the  author  saying  to 
you?  (To  answer  this  question  the  stu- 
dent must  constantly  review  the  factual 
material  in  the  reading.) 

3.  What  is  the  author  doing  to  you? 
(The  answer  to  this  question  is  discov- 
ered through  some  understanding  of 
the  author's  thought  patterns.) 

The  student's  success  in  developing 
strong  comprehension  skills  depends 
on  the  types  of  questions  he  b^ins  to 
ask  himself  as  he  is  trying  to  read  crit- 
ically. The  student  who  has  not  dcvel-  - 
oped  constructive  habits  of  asking 
questions  while  reading  by  the  time  he 
gets  to  college  might  be  handicapped 
simply  because  he  has  never  been  led 
into   the   deeper   resources  of  the 
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printed  word  in  any  structured  man- 
ner. The  conscientious  coU^e  read- 
ing teacher  will  note  this  difficulty  and 
probe  any  opening  that  will  bring 
about  'good  practices  in  the  sequential 
development  of  reading  skills. 

Point  of  view 

A  student  cannot  master  anything 
without  much  practice:  He  certainly 
cannot  master  language  without  it. 
Children,  once  they  b^in  to  speak, 
keep  up  a  constant  chattering  and  so 
get  the  necessary  practice  in  language. 
Now  what  practice  do  coU^e  students 
get  ?— A  little  i6  their  daily  recitations 
in  class,  a  little  in  writing  composi- 
tions, a  little  while  typing,  a  lot  by 
xeading  a  vast  amount  of  material  for 
different  purposes;  all  good  practices 
as  far  as  they  go  but  certainly  not 


enough  to  give  most  students  a  mas- 
tery of.  comprehension  skills  in  read- 
ing. 

To  the  coU^e-  student  trying  to 
fathom  a  difficult  reading  assignment, 
it  does  not  make  too  much  difference 
whether  he  can  identify  the  significant, 
reading  skills  he  uses  to  master  the 
reading  selection.  In  the  main,  he 
wants  to  solve  a  trying  and  personal 
reading  problem  on  which  he-  is  ex- 
pending a  considerable  amount  of 
physical  and  intellecttial  energy.  The 
sympathetic  t**acher  knows  this  and 
therefore  must  be  able  to  evaluate  and 
structure  these  personal  explorations 
the  studmt  undertakes  in  establisning 
those  relationships  which  are  necessary 
to  institute  a  starting  point  for  inquiry 
into  personal  thought  processes. 
Anything  less  than  this  ^  attainment 
cheats  the  student. 
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Criteria  for  Selecting  Materials 
\o  Teach  Reading 
(Elementary) 

Hans  C.  Olsen 
\v^ayne  State  University 

rAHRYONE  AGREES  that  materials  of 
one  sort  or  another  are  needed  in  the 
reading  program  of  the  school.  This 
need  is  evident  to  professionals  and 
laymen  alike.  Obviously  children  can 
neither  barn  to  read  nor  refine  their 
reading  skills  without  something  to 
read. 

Despite  the  wide  recognition  that 
mateiials  are  indispensable  in  teaching 
reading,  a  fundamental  problem  re- 
mains :  which  of  the  available  materials 
are  most  appropriate  and  effective. 
This  problem  has  long  plagued  class- 
room teachers,  school  administrators, 
and  reading  specialists  and  is  growing 
more  acute. 

Several  types  of  materials  have  been 
on  the  market  for  some  time,  and  new 
forms  appear  with  inert  asing  fre- 
quency. Among  the  former  are  basal 
series,  supplementary  readers,  trade, 
books,  workbooks,  review  materials, 
tests,  charts,  filmstrips,  and  teachers' 
guides.  Two  of  the  newer  forms  are 
reading  laboratories  and  programed 
materials.  Each  type  of  reading  mate- 
rial is  designe^d  to  help  teachers 
achieve  certain  instructional  goals. 
Some  purport  to  provide  a  total  read- 
ing program;  others  are  less  inclusive. 

The  pressure  of  the  present 

A  tremendous  number  of  reading 
materials  are  now  on  the  market. 
New  ones  come  to  our  attention  almost 
daily.  Older  ones  are  revised  and  re- 
fined: seldom  are  they  discontinued. 
Increased  attention  to  education,  in- 
cluding the  availability  of  Federal 
funds,  has  helped  to  promote  this  del- 
uge of  materials.  There  appears  to  be 
no  slackening  in  this  trend:  if  any- 
thing, it  promises  to  continue  at  an  ac- 
celerating rate. 

Several  other  factors  compound  the 


problem  of  teachers,  administrators, 
and  reading  specialists.  One  of  these 
is  the  rather  marked  similarities  of 
materials  within  types  listed  earlier. 
Even  when  new  and  different  ap- 
proaches appear  within  one  or  another 
type,  a  m(»vement  of  accommodation 
begins.  The  older,  established  mate- 
rials are  revised  to  include  the  new  ap- 
proaches, and/or  advertising  materials 
and  teachers*  guides  are  developed  to 
show  how  the  publidzed  innovation  al- 
ways has  been  or  is  now  an* integral 
part  of  the  older  materials.  Successive 
revisions  of  the  new  materials  tend  to 
modify  them  in  the  direction  of  the 
older  materials,  and  a  new  synthesis 
is  reached. 

Publishers'  represeniatives,  promo- 
tional literature,  and  samples  of  mate- 
rials compound  the  problem.  We  are 
battered  by  a  barrage  of  words,  pic- 
tures, and  examples  designed  to  dem- 
onstrate and  support  claims  of  superi- 
ority for  each  of  the  materials.  This 
continuous  flood  of  advertising  extol- 
ling the  special  characteristics  and 
strengths  of  materials  to  teach  reading 
is  replete  with  statements  such  as  "the 
most  complete  program,"  "the  most 
widely  used,"  "modern  materials,"  and 
"the  most  recent  thing." 

Each  of  the  materials  on  the  market 
reflects  more  or  less  accurately  a  par- 
ticular concept  of  what  the  instructional 
program  in  reading  ought  tc  be.  New 
knowledge  about  reading,  learning,  so- 
ciety, language,  literature,  and  in?  nic- 
tional  technology  results  in  changing 
emphases  in  the  reading  programs  ad- 
vocated by  various  authorities  and 
publishers.  The  new  knowledge  thus 
kads  directly  to  the  rash  of  new  mate- 
rials as  wtII  as  to  the  revision  of  older 
ones. 

Criteria  and  analysis  of 
materials 

These  factors  taken  together  make 
the  selection  of  appropriate  materials  a 
difficult  and  time  consuming  task. 
Many  lists  of  criteria  have  been  devel- 
oped to  assist  selectors  in  their  work* 
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Some  lists  are  quite  exten3ivc ;  others, 
more  Ifmited,  Each  list,  however,  mir- 
rors the  biases  and  preifcrences  of  the 
person  or  group  who  developed  it. 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  differences 
among  the  lists.  Those  who  cle:t  to 
use  an  available  list  "buy"  the  point  of 
view  of  the  compiler.  Not  all  selec- 
tors, however,  find  an  orientation  or 
philosophy  that  is  acceptiR)Ie  to  them 
in  criteria  developed  by  someone  else. 
Many  believe  they  must  devise  their 
own  set  of  criteria.  In  either  case,  one 
criterion  or  more  is  basic  to  the  selec- 
tion process. 

These  criteria  may  not  be  fully 
spelled  out  or  consciously  applied  bat 
they  are  used,  nevertheless.  Niuner- 
oiis  criteria  may  be  employed,  or 
only  a  few,  or  perhaps  one.  Each 
criterion  is  a  principle  accepted  by  the 
selector.  It  serves  as  a  standard  to 
measure  materials  and  provides  a  basis 
for  analyzing  them.  The  first  task  of  a 
selector,  then,  is  to  bring  together  a 
comprehensive  set  of  criteria.  The 
second  is  to  use  these  criteria  con- 
sciously to  objectively  analyze  avail- 
able materials.  It  is  only  after  the 
principles  have  been  assembled  in  a  list 
of  criteria  and  the  materials  analyzed 
that  selection  should  take  place. 
Major  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the 
first  two  steps.  The  third  follows 
naturally. 

This  means  that  those  responsible 
for  choosing  new  materials  must  be  an- 
alysts first  and  selectors  second.  The 
list  of  principles  they  have  assembled 
determines  what  they  look  for  in  their 
examination  and  to  some  extent  how 
they  conduct  their  examination. 
Analysts  must  identify  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  materials  and 
their  suitability  for  specific  situations. 
All  of  this  points  out  the  fact  that  se- 
lection itself  is  much  less  involved  and 
difficult  than  are  the  tasks  of  develop-* 
ing  a  comprehensive,  consistent  set  of 
criteria  and  then  using  them  to  analyze 
the  available  materials. 

Analysts  of  reading  materials  hkve 
at  their  disposal  far,  more  principles 
than  thty  can  use.  They  will  be 
swamped  by  sheer  numbers  if  they  at- 


tempt to  use  all  possible  principles.  In 
addition,  some  principles  conflict  with 
others.  Thus,  choices  have  to  be  .made 
among  principles.  The  goal  is  a  com- 
plete, coherent  framework  for  analy- 
zing materials. 

Developing  criteria  for 
specific  situations 

Knowledge  of  three  elements  in  the 
situation  in  which  the  materials  will  be 
used  help  the  analyst  determine  what 
is  essential,  what  is  incons^juential, 
and  what  is  unacceptable  in  available 
materials.  These  elements  are  the 
children,  the  teachers,  and  the  reading 
program.  Certainly  the  materials 
should  be  appropriate  to  the  needs,  in- 
terests, and  backgrounds  of  the  chil- 
dren for  whom  they  are  selected. 
Materials  should  also  be  compatible 
with  the  preparation,  experience,  and 
preferences  of  the  teachers  who  will  be 
directing  children  in  their  use.  The 
objectives  and  pattern  of  the  reading 
program  in  the  school  building  or  sys- 
tem should  be  reflected  in  the  mate- 
rials. If  the  analyst  has  accurate 
knowledge  of  these  three  elements  in 
his  own  school  situation,  his  analysis  is 
likely  to  identify  the  most  suitable 
materials. 

Analysts  will  almost  always  use  sev- 
eral criteria  to  guide  their  examination 
of  materials.  The  materials  are  mea- 
sured against  these  standards.  The 
validity  of  the  materials  is  established 
by  this  measurement.  It  is  logical  to 
select  the  materials  closest  to  the  norm 
created  by  these  standards  or  criteria. 

Rarely  will  materials  exactly  fit  the 
norm.  It  is  improbable  that  any  mate- 
rials give  these  principles  exactly  the 
same  emphasis  as  did  the  analyst  who 
compiled  them.  For  example,  one  set 
of  basal  readers  may  include  many  col- 
orful pictures,  fitting  one  criterion. 
Phonics,  however,  is  not  stressed  in 
the  readers.  Since  a  stroi^  emphasis 
on  phonics  is  another  criterion,  this  set 
of  readers  does  not  fit  the  norm  per* 
fectly.  Obviously,  certain  principles 
that  support  some  material?  may  not 
be  included  among  the  criteria  ac- 
cepted by  an  analyst;  conversely,  an 
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analyst  may  have  included  a  specific 
criterion  not  basic  to  some  materials. 

The  fact  that  several  criteria  must 
be  considered  means  that  those  who 
prepare  and  those  who  use  materials 
for  reading  instruction  are  forced  to 
establish  priorities  among  the  criteria 
they  select.  They  must  decide  what 
they  want  most,  what  is  less  inywrtant 
to  them,  and  what  they  do  not  want. 
Seldom  will  analysts  or  authors  agree 
completely  on  a  list  of  criteria  or  the 
priority  iissigned  them.  This  means 
that  except  in  rare  instances  most  ana- 
lysts will  net  be  completely  satisfied 
with  any  materials.  They  must  decide 
which  of  the  available  materials  most 
nearly  meets  the  norm  they  have  es- 
tablished. 

Criteria  for  special 
consideration 

Four  of  us  at  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity recently  identified  and  made  avail- 
able in  a  book  more  than  two  hundred 
principles  that  analysts  might  use  as 
criteria.*  We  learned  several  interest- 
ing things  in  the  course  of  our  work. 
First,  there  are  far  more  principles 
that  might  be  selecte-t  than  can  be  used 
easily  or  advantageously.  We  also 
learned  that  a  great  many  of  the 
more-than-two-hundrcd  principles  are 
seldom  used  as  criteria  either  because 
they  are  not  widely  known  or  because 
they  are  not  comjxitible  with  dominant 
current  thinking  about  reading. 
Another  thing  that  came  to  our  atten- 
tion is  how  often  contradictory  princi- 
ples are  found  in  working  lists  of  crite- 
ria. Perhjqjs  the  most  surprising 
thing  is  the  frequencey  with  which  un- 
stated, even  unrecognized  principles 
slip  into  the  framework  of  criteria.  In 
this  latter  category  the  criterion  of 
lowest  cost  often  may  be  found. 

Giving  attention  to  two  groups  of 
principles  may  be  especially  profitable 
for  all  who  are  responsible  for  select- 
ing reading  materials.  The  first  of 
these  groups  consists  of  those  princi- 
ples that  are  obscure  and,  therefore, 
seldom  used.    Many  of  these  would 

♦Kenneth  S.  Goodman,  ct  al.  Choosing 
Matertals  To  Teark  Reading.  Detroit : 
Wayne  State  Univ/i/  wty  Press,  1966. 
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probably  be  used  more  often  as  criteria 
if  Analysts  knew  about  them.  The  sec- 
ond group  of  principles  is  made  up  of 
those  that  are  contradictory.  These 
must  be  recognized  by  analysts,  and  a 
choice  is  required  between  them. 
They  cannot  be  used  t(^ether. 

Little-known  criteria 

Lack  of  familiarity  with  seldom-used 
principles  dooms  them  to  obscurity. 
A  primary  task  of  all  analysts  is  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  all  possible 
principles.  The  work  of  the  four  of  us 
from  Wayne  State  was  an  attempt  to 
provide  some  assistance.  Here  are 
some  questions  that  embddy  represent- 
ative examples  of  little-known  princi- 
ples that  we  have  identified. 

What  provision  is  ;tiade  for  control- 
ling grapheme-phoneme  (symbol- 
sound)  correspondence?  Some  mate- 
rials rigorously  control  this  relation- 
ship. Others  give  no  attention  to  it. 
This  material  should  not  be  confused 
with  a  formal,  systematic  phonics  pro- 
gram. Perhaps  the  most  widely 
known  attempt  to  maintain  a  consist- 
ent giapheme-phoneme  relationship  is 
th^  i.t.a. 

Is  there  a  recognition  of  and  provi- 
sion for  dialect  differences  in  the  mate* 
rials?  Students  of  language  point  out 
that  marked  differences  exist  in  the 
way  in  which  language  is  usejd  by  var- 
ious groups  of  people  in  the  United 
States.  Many  dialects  exist.  Provision 
for  dialect  differences  is  now  evident  in 
some  materials.  Most  of  the  available 
materials,  however,  give  little  consid- 
eration to  this  principle. 

Do  the  materials  contain  deliberate 
attempts  to  stimulate  children  to  read 
widely  outside  of  school?  Relatively 
few  materials  designed  for  the  reading 
program  in  early  grades  present  such 
guides  for  children.  Yet,  wide  indi- 
vidual reading  is  a  stated  goal  for  most 
reading  programs. 

Contradictory  criteria 

Analysts  must  steer  clear  of  the  tan- 
gle caused  by  choosing  conflicting, 
contradictory  principles  when  they 
compile  criteria  to  guide  their  examt- 
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nation  of.  reading  materials.  The  task  - 
of  analyzing  materials  takes  enou^^h 
time,  eff'>rt,  and  patience  without  com- 
pounding the  difficulty  by  including 
opposing  criteria.  The  contradictions 
must  be  identified  and  resolved  before 
the  norm  is  established.  Here  are  two 
examples  of  conflicting  principles'  that 
illustrate  the  choices  analysts  must 
often  make. 

'  Children-  should  always  gain  mean- 
ing from  materials  used  for  reading  in-  ^ 
struction.  This  principle  underlies 
most  basal  series  today.  Other  read- 
ing materials,  such  as  some  with  a  lin* 
guistic  base,  emphasize ,  a  conflicting 
principle ;  the  early  stage  of  the  reading 
program  should  concentrate  on  helping, 
children  learn  the  grapheme-phoneme 
relationship.  Meaning  is  unimportant, 
even  detrimental  to  acquiring  this  basic 
knowledge.  These  principles  are  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile. 

Reading  materials  should  have  a 
carefully  controlled  vocabulary.  Ma- 
terials based  on  this  principle  pre- 
sent a  limited  number  of  words.  They 
are  repeated  many  times  to  assist  chil- 
dren in  building  a  large  stock  of  sight 
words.  A  contradictory  principle  is 
that  the  Content  of  reading  materials 
should  be  of  high  literary  quality. 
They  should  consist  of  selections  that 
have  stood  the  test  of  time,  excite  the 
imagination,  and  touch  the  emotions. 
These  two  principles  are  clearly  in- 
compatible. 

Conclusion 

Selecting  suitable  reading  materials 
can  be  a  bewildering  task.  Great 
numbers  of  available  materials  and 
conflicting  advertising  claims  make  it 
difficult  to  choose  among  them.  Se- 
lectors need  somfe  basis  for  analyzing 
and  comparing  materials.  Deliberately 
chosen,  consciously  applied  criteria 
serve  that  purpose. 

Selectors  of  reading  materials  have, 
therefore,  a  threefold  responsibility 
First,  they  must  carefully  devise  a 
comprehensive,  consistent  set  of  ap- 
propriate criteria.  Tj^xen  they  must  ob- 
jectively analyze  available  materials 
and  measure  them  against  this  norni. 


After  that,  they  simply  select  the  mate- 
rials that  fit  the  norm  most  closely. 
This  process  sounds  easy.  It  is  not. 
Selectors,  however,  who  carefully  and 
wisely  spell  out  the  criteria  they  will 
ure  to  guide  their  analysis  of  materials 
can  proceed  with  confidence  and  dis- 
patch. 

Aspects  of  Books  Thit  Affect 
Readability  and  Use 

Ned  D.  Markshefff^ 
Oregon  State  University 

THIS  PAPER  is  confined  to  a  brief  look 
at  six  pertinent  aspects  of  books  that 
affect  readability  and  use. 
L  What  is  a  book? 

2.  Readability  formulas 

3.  Format 

4.  Availability  of  books 

5.  The  author's  role 

6.  The  reader's  role 

What  is  a  book? 

Many  people  have  little  difficulty  in 
defining  a  book.  They  tend  to  think  of 
it  as  something  containing  a  certain 
number  of  written  pages  that  are  pre- 
vented  from  blowing  away  or  becoming 
lost  by  two  stiff  covers  of  paper,  cloth, 
leather,  plastic,  or  any  other  available 
material. 

Those  who  love  reading  rarely  think 
of  a  book  in  terms  of  paper,  print,  ink, 
and  binding  unless  there  is  something 
strikingly  different  about  these  items. 
To  these  people,  a  book  is  so  complex 
that  it  almost  defies  definitio«i  because 
its  meanings  vary  with  one's  interests, 
moods,  purposes,  background,  etc. 

How  do  you  look  upon  a  book  ? 

From  the  writer*s  viewpoint,  a  book 
is  an  enigma.  Surely  the  first  one 
must  lave  been  concocted  from  a 
witch's  brew,  stirred  by  a  wizard,  and 
edited  by  a  sorcerer. 

If  we  examine  the  content  of  the 
progeny  of  the  first  book,  we  find  that 
books  are  really  made  of  flesh,  blood, 
tears,  sorrow,  and  tribulation.  At  the 
same  time  they  contain  joy,  happi- 
ness, dreams,  hopes,  aspirations,  and 
triumphs. 
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Sometimes  !)ooks  are  both  destroy- 
ers and  builders  of  nations.  Some- 
times they  reveal  secrets  for  allevi- 
ating pain  and  wiping  out  crippling 
diseases.  At  other  times  they  are  mis- 
used and  become  horrendous  instru 
ments  of  torture  that  rack  inefficient 
readers'  minds  and  botlies. 

At  the  ver>;  least.  btJoks  are  bits  and 
collections  of  magic  that  reveal  knowl- 
edge, inspire  man  to  greater  heights  of 
love  and  compassion  for  his  felU)W 
man.  and  give  him  a  better  under- 
standing of  himself  an<^  his  role  in  the 
universe.  And  all  the  while  they  accu- 
*atcly  and  inaccurately  record  man's 
reaction  and  interaction  with  life. 

The  definition  of  book,  therefore,  de- 
pends upon  the  user  and  his  purposes 
for 'Using. 

Readability  formulas 

Teachers  and  students  are  probably 
the  greatest  users  of  books.  And  be- 
cause teachers  are  practical  people* 
they  arc  interested  in  the  reading  level 
of  lx)oks  that  they  use  with  students. 
Publishers  .aiid  au"thors,  therefore,  had 
to  devise  an  instrument  that  would 
give  teachers  some  kind  of  arf  answer 
about  the  reading  difficulty  of  a  parti- 
cular book.  Such  an  instrument  was 
develo])ed  and  is  called  a  readability 
formula.  The  formula  is  supf)osed  to 
indicate  that  a  certain  l>ook  is  not  ton* 
difficult  for  the  average  student  in  a 
Specific  grade. 

Teachers,  however,  know  that  when 
they  have  three  different  textbooks  of 
the  same  level  of  ^readability  according 
to  readability  fonnulas,  one  of  the 
texts  will  be  easier  to  read  than  either 
of  the  other  two.  Likewise,  one  of  the 
books  will  prove  to  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  read.  ^ 

A  readr*bil'ity  formula  is  of  value, 
but  because  il  is  a  mechanical  measure 
of  difficulty  based  upon  such  factors  as 
numbers  of  prepositions,  numbers  pf 
personal  nouns,  numbers  of  Syllables  in 
words,  and  numbers  of  words  in  a  sen- 
tence, it  is  subject  to  errors.  It  can- 
not, for  example,  make  allowances  for 
an  author*s  organization  of  material, 
introduction  and  use  of  new  words, 


style,  or  use  of  synonyms.  Two 
different  authors  using  almost  identical 
lists  of  words  and  writing  about  the 
same  topic  and  for  the  same  grade 
level  will  produce  two  books  with 
widely  different  degrees  (if  ^difTiculty. 
Readability,  dierefore.  -cannot  be 
judged  solely  by  a  readability  formula. 

Format 

Several  other  aspects  of  books  that 
are  more  or  less  mechanical  and  that 
affect  readability  and  use  aisc  need  to 
be  mentioned.  A  reader's  choice  or 
rejection  of  a  Ijook  may  Ije  due.  at  least 
originally,  to  the  format  of  die  bo(»k. 
The  kind  and  size  of  print ;  the  amount 
and  balance  of  darkness  and  lightness 
on  a  page :  the  arrangement  apd  use  of 
pictures,  graphs,  charts  or  other  illus- 
trations :  the  amount  and  kinds  of 
color  in  the  illiLstrations .  and  even  the 
choice  of  paper  tend  to  influence  the 
use  and  readability  of  Ijooks.  The  de- 
gree to  which  these  aspects  o|)erate 
varies  with  each  reader.  .Some  read- 
ers, for  example,  crave  illustrations  in 
their  reading  material ;  some  are  rather 
indifferent  in  this  respect  while  others 
almosi  automatically  reject  any  book 
that  is  **cluttered  with  illustrations.'' 
Thus,  we  might  note  that  the  .so-called 
mechanical  aspects  of  hnok$  affect  dieir 
use. 

Avaikibility  of  books 

Many  times  the  priceless  ingredients 
in  books  remain  unused  and  inert  be- 
cause they  are  not  available  to  an  ac- 
ceptable readei .  Unless  a  book  can 
tearn^  up  with  a  reader,  it  is  not  serving 
its  pur|X)se  and  is  quite  useless  except 
as  a-  dust  catcher,  something  to  throw 
at  a  cat.  or  an  ohjecy  to  hold  an  un- 
cooperating  door  ajar/ 

Too  often,  the  kinds  of  books  that 
are  needed  for  certain  students  are  not 
available.  This  lack  is  a  rather  com-* 
men  complaint  of  teachers  at  all  levels 
of  education  and  in  all  fields.  Such  is 
the  case,  Tve  been  told,  leven  with* 
graduate  students  and  reading  experts. 

•  Many  times  publishers  have  been 
blamed  for  not  producing  the  kinds  of 
books  teachers  need  and  want,  and  this 
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situation  has  been  more  true  in  the 
past  than  at  present.  Publishers  will 
publish  that  which  is  saleable.  After 
all,  the  tonsumer  of  books,  can  and 
should  determine  to  a  great  extent  the 
kinds  of  books  that  leave  the  presses. 
But  as  I  see  some  of  the  junk  (and  I . 
use  the  word  junk  deliberately)  that  is 
being  thrust  upon  unwary  or  uncritical 
readc;rs,  I  question  my  preceding  state- 
ments. Surely  people  do  not  desire 
some  of  the  books  that  are  published, 
or  do  they? 

Succinctly  stated,  more  of  the 
proper  kinds  of  books  should  be  avail- 
able to  teachers  apd  students. 
Availability,  as  V  use  it,  means  not 
only  that  someone  has  published  cer- 
tain books  but  that  the  books  have 
been  purhcased  and  are  in  the  hancis  of 
readers  who  can  and  will  read  them. 
If  books  are  to  be  used  in  any  manner, 
they  must  be  available  to  readers. 

The  author's  role 

The  author's  role  in  the  use  of  books 
is  an  important  and  a  demanding  one. 
He  must  not  only  know  thoroughly  the 
subject  about  which  he  is  writing  but 
he  must  >  be  absolutely  honest.  Being 
absolutely  honest  does, not  ntle  out  fic- 
tion or  fairy  tales.  Being  honest,  as  it 
js  used  here,  means  that  the  author 
writes  clearly,  creatively,  and  interest- 
ingly. He  writes  to  inform  and  inter- 
est his  readers,  not  to  impress  them 
with  his  '  superi9r  vocabulary  and 
uniqtie  style. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  for  ..an  author 
to  assume  unwittingly  that  his  readers 
are  more  knowle^eable  and  more 
efficient  readers  than'  they  really  arc. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  must,  be  care- 
ful not  to  insult  the  reader  or  emas- 
culate content'  by  oversimplification. 
Experience,  however,  shows  that  even 
highly  efficient,  sophisticated  readers 
can  be  interested  in  and  learn  from 
books  of  coifiparatively  low  readability 
*  levels.  Highly  intelligent  and  efficient 
readecs  often  ^bea>pie  engrossed  with 
books  of  no  greater  tlmn  fifth-  or 
<  sixth-grade  difficulty  beotuse  of  the 
content  and  the  author's  mastery  of 
expression. 


I  am  not*  implying  that  all  books 
should  be  aii^ed  at  low-level  readabil- 
ity, but  I  am  saying  that  oftentimes 
high-level  concepts  and  knovledge 
may  be  of  more  value  to  greater  num- 
bers because  the  authors  wrote  clearly, 
honestly,  and  interestingly.  Some  of 
our  gi:^test  and  most  cherished  books 
are  so  written.  An  author  may  en- 
courage reading,  joster  growth  in 
reading,  and  improve  his  readers' 
knowledge  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
introduces  new  vocabulary  and  devel- 
ops concepts.  Many  times  authors  at- 
tempt to  simplify  content  by  reducing 
the  amo mt  of  space  devoted  to  a  par- 
ticular topic.  The  results  can  be  devas- 
tating. Those  who  rre  in  doubt  about 
this  view-point  need  only  to  read  criti- 
cally almost  any  si  xth  grade  social 
studies  textbook.  Highly  abstract 
concepts  that  take  years  iO  develop  are 
showered  like  thunderbolts  upon  the 
immature  reader. 

One  sixth  grade  social  studies  text- 
book, used  by  the  writer,  had  at  least 
39  difficult  concepts  cn  one  page. 
Staggering,  isn't  it?  A  history  text- 
book that  is  now  being  used  with  tenth 
graders  covers  World  War  I  and  the 
League  of  Nations  in  13  pages! 

At  this  point  it  appears  pertinent  to 
state  that  we  have  unwittingly  been  too 
harsh  on  many  authors,  because  there 
are  numerous  excellent  writers  of  all 
kinds  of  books.  To  these  people  we, 
the  teachers  and  readers,  owe  our  grat- 
itude. 

Authors  should  also  recognize  that 
today's  readers  demand  material  that 
b^ns  quickly,  uses  colorful  vOcabu- 
,  lary,  and  includes  sufficient  detail  to 
make  the  message  realistic.  Students 
crave  interestingly  written  action  sto- 
ries that  are  spiced  with  humor  and 
conversation.  They  like  biographies, 
historical  evei*ts,  scientific  events, 
space  exploration,  western  adventures, 
mysteries,  and  stories  about  boys  aifd 
girls  of  their  own  age. 

The  reader's  role 

The  reader  not  only  has  an  oppor- 
tunity but  also  a  responsibility  to  learn 
to  read  to  his  maximum.   One*  good 
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reason  is  that  all  higher  levels  of  learn- 
ing are  d^periaent  upon  his  ability  to 
read,  and  he  should  learn  this  fact 
early.  He  yhould  also  learn  that  not 
only  hisJuwre  but  his  life  may  be  in  ' 
jeopardy  if  he  fails  to  l^m  to  read 
efficiently.  Most  of  you,  {of  example, 
have  noted  that  the  containers  and 
conveyors  of  inflammable  materials  are 
now  being  labeled  flammable  because 
too  many  people  mistakenly  thought 
inflammable  meant  not  flammable.  In 
such  instances,  the  lack  of  reading  abil- 
ity actually  cost  people  their  live$. 

T{ie  reader  needs  to  be  taught  how, 
why,  and  when  to  use  the  clues  that 
authors  provide  for  getting  the  most 
out^  of  the  reading  material.  A^d 
when  we  talk  about  the  reader,  we 
must  include  his  teachers. 

The  knowing  teacher  attempts  to 
provide  each  pupil  with  reading  mate- 
rials at  a  level  at  which  he  can  pro- 
nounce a  minimum  of  95%  of  the 
words  and  can  comprehend  at  least 
70-75  percent  of  the  material  without 
excessive  help. 

The  teacher  knows,  as  should  the 
pupil,  when  to  select  more  difficult 
material  for  the  student  in  order  that 
he  be  sufficiently  challenged  to  learn 
but  not  be  defeated  by  materials  that 
are  too  difficult  for  him. 

If  only  teachers  could  realize  that 
many,  many  times  the  diflFerence  be- 
tween total  reading  failure  and  success 
hinges  upon  the  slim  margin  of  but  a 
single  grade  level  of  difficulty!  Those 
who  have  worked  extensively  with 
reading  problems  know  that  a  student 
may  beco  ne  so  perplexed  and  upset  by 
the  diffic  ilty  of  a  particular  book  or 
selection  vhat  he  temporarily  loses  all 
control  of '  the  'few  reading  skills  he 
possesses.  If  he  is  forced  to  continue 
to  try  to  read  these  kinds  of  materials 
for  any  length  of  time,  he  usually  be- 
comes a  desperate,  frustrated  reader. 
He  may  learn  to  abhor  the  sight  of  any 
book.  He  may  become  so  egK^Cftmsrtf^ 
disturbed  that  he  is  unable  to  do  any 
directed  school  laming  successfully. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  student 
may  choose  a  book  loaded  with  diffi- 
cult and  strange  vocabulary  and  sup- 


'  posedly  beyond  his  reading  skills  and 
yet  read  the  material  with  relish  and 
growing  understanding.  His  inability 
to  initially  pronounce  iiany  of  the 
words  becomes  a  challenge  rather  than 
an  obstacle.  Why?  Because  he  chose 
the  book  and  because  Tie  is  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  subject  He  is  thus 
able  to  draw  upon  what  he  already 
knows  and  associate  that  understand- 
ing with  the  n^  information  and  con- 
cepts found  in  the  book.  He  may,  for 
example,  be  completely  frustrated  by 
certain  fifth  grade  general  reading 
books  and  yet  read  successfully  eighth 
or  ninth  grade  materials  in  another* 
area. 

•The  student's  own  background,  his 
interests,  goals,  and  attitudes  toward 
reading  definitely  nffect  the  readability 
and  qse  of  books. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  it  is  apparent  that 
many  factors  need  to  be  considered 
about  aspects  of  books  that  affect  read- 
ability and  "use.  Only  a  few  of  these 
factors  have  been  developed  but  it  is 
hoped  that  those  aspects  chosen  are 
pertiiient  t  you. 

The  Printed  Page  and  the  . 
Poor  Student 
(Secondary) 

John  E.  Cooper 
Des  Plaines,  Illinois  Public  Schools 

PROGRESS  IN  TEACHING  language  skills 
to  poor  secondary  students  will  be 
made  only  when  teachers  stop  speaking 
in  terms  of  generalities  and  begin  com- 
municating through  an  exchange  of 
specific  classroom  materials  and  tech- 
nique^ l)ased  upon  needs.  This  theme 
will  be  developed  in  three  steps  by  (1) 
showing  the  dangers  of  tfie  generali- 
ties, 2)  suggesting  spediic  student 
needs,  and  3)  describing  a  sample  les- 
n  to  show  how  these  specific  needs 
can  be  met. 

The  questions  asked  in  the  three 
subheads  of  this  paper  arc  those  which 
I  have  asked  myself  in  the  process  of 
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identifying  the  basic-skills  student  and 
developing  language  arts  materials  for 
him,  I  have  chosen  to  use  the  term 
poor  when  referring  to  this  basic-skills 
student  for  reasons  which  will  be  re- 
vealed. 

Who  is  the  poor  student? 

The  poor  student  has  been  called  a 
lot  of  things.  Over  the  years  all  of 
these  tags  have  been  used  by  different 
teachers  in  varying  circumstances  to 
identify  this  one  student  ; 


#low 
limited 
remedial 
basic 

fundamental 
v€K:aiiona! 
noiiacademic 
nonverbal 
manual 


underachieving 

needy 

deprived 

underprivileged 

culturally  deprived 

culturally 

unmotivated  culturally 
disadvantaged 
disadvantaged 


noncollege-oriented  noncompetitive 
academically  linguistically 
unsuccessful  untalented 
reluctant 

Because  I  have  been  interested  in 
accurately  identifying  the  student,  I 
have  bectme  cautious  about  the  use  of 
educational  tags  like  these.  Rather 
than  pinpoint  the  needs  of  this  student, 
such  tags  have,  in  practice,  often  hid- 
den his  necJs.  Take  the  first  tag, 
*'sIo\v,"  for  example.  'Slow"  was  in- 
vented at  a  time  when  teachers  ac- 
cepted the  notion  that  each  student  had 
a  built-in  ceiling  or  rate  of  learning: 
he  could  go  only  so  high,  so  fast.  To 
be  very  objective,  we  teachers  assigned 
a  number  to  this  student,  and  we  called 
the  number  IQ.  Even  though  we  ob- 
served this  student  at  certain  times 
going  far  higher  and  far  faster  than  his 
number  allowed,  we  were  reluctant  to 
give  up  the  tag.  In  spite  of  the  newer 
research  into  learning  patterns,  we,  still 
feel  comfortable  with  the  catchall 
"slow."  I  think  this  is  one'  reason  why 
materials  for  this  student  remain  so 
bland  and  limiting. 

Or,  pick  another  tag  from  the  list. 
Pick  'Vocational."  A  number  of  years 
ago  students  forced  us  to  admit  that 
the  straight  collie  prep  high  school 
was  missing  the  mark.  A  certain  stu- 
dent was  not  succeeding  ;  that  is,  he 
was  getting  F's  in  academic  courses. 


So  we  b^an  build.  \  -.p^  for  this 
student,  and  we  tag^  ■  hmi  and  his 
English  texts  "vocatio.  \  -  \\c  didn't 
modify  the  academic  cou*  ^  fo*-  him: 
we  just  added  the  shop  co  w  >.  Vow 
we  were  giving  him  a  niixt  t  .ohn 
Milton  and  Henry  Ford.  K  *  ^^t 
F's  in  Milton.  And  the  sad  t.  i;  as 
he  was  only  getting  D's  in  Fo  be- 
cause he  couldn't  read  the  automo- 
tive manuals.  We  academic  teachers 
shrugged,  "At  least  lies  good  with 
his  hands."  we  said. 

Take  "underachieving*'  as  another 
example.  This  tag  became  popular 
when  educators  tried  to  isolate  a  thing 
called  **motivation."  To  tag  a  student 
with  "underachieving"  we  needed  two 
numbers ;  this  zms  scientific !  One 
number  was  a  score  from  some  stan- 
darized  test.  The  other  number  was 
based  upon  a  thing  we  called  perform- 
ance, hi  between  lay  "motwation." 
To  make  the  two  numbers  match,  all 
the  English  teacher  needed  to  do  was 
motivate.  But  how?  Many  were  dis- 
appointed when  pretty,  pictures  did  not 
supply  the  easy  answer. 

We  b^an  a  search  "  for  the  educa- 
tional adrenalin  which  we  could  shoot 
into  the  veins  of  the  underachiever. 
We  didn't  find  many  ways  of  increas- 
ing the  scholastic  metahfolism  of  this 
poor  English  student*  but  as  '  we 
searched,  we  learned  that  it  was  a 
risky  business  trying  to  separate  the 
"can'ts"  from  the  "won'ts"  with  a  tag 
like  "underachieving." 

More  recently,  we  teachers  have 
been  trying  for  identification  of  a 
deeper  kind.  We  have  been  studying 
the  cultural  elements  which  nave 
shaped  Jim  Jones's  learning  patterns. 
These  studies  excite  us  because  they 
hold  the  promise  of  identity  for  Jim. 

But  the  old  danger  is  still  withe  us. 
In  practice,  we  have  tagged  Jim  "dis- 
advantaged" and  lumped  him  with 
millions  of  other  students.  Just  pic- 
ture them :  a  homogeneous  group  of 
several  million  high  school  students! 
Unless  we  do  something,  Jim  will  re^ 
main  anonymous  long  after  the  tag, 
''disadvantaged,"  has  been  replaced  by 
othef  tags. 
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This,  then,  is  the  datiger  of  educa- 
tional tags  as  they  are  applied  to  the 
poor  student.  It's  not  that  the  tags 
weren't  honestly  conceived.  It's  not 
that  tags  aren't  necessary  at  times. 
They  are  necessary — for  the  covers  of 
books  and  for  latels  on  educational 
courses  and  for  titles  of  speeches.  Th 
danger  of  tags  is  that  we  have  fooled 
ourselves  into  believing  that  we  can 
use  them  to  communicate  about  the. 
one  significant  problem :  what  does  Jim 
Jones  need  in  the  English  class? 

Tafias  for  the  poor  student  have 
been  largely  a  product  of  desperation. 
Prove  this  to  yourself  this  \ifay:  for 
every  eight  tags  which  you  can  think 
of.  that  have  been  used  in  an  attempt  to 
identify  the  poor  student,  think  of 
only  one  tag  which  has  been  applied  to 
the  top  student.  See  if  you  don't  run 
out  of  top  tags  first.  Tags  have  been 
easier  to  invent  than  mjiterials. 

Wiiat  will  the'  next^^ag  for  the 
poor  student  lie?  It  doesn't  really 
matter  unless  we  are  willing  to  go  be- 
yond the  tag  to  take  a  hard,  honest 
look  at  the  student. 

What  are  the  poor  student's 
needs? 

In  my  work,  I  have  found  that  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  identify  the  poor 
student  is  to  let  him  speak  for  himself. 
The  following  are  actual  excerpts  from 
papers  my  basic-skills  students  have 
written  this  year.  They  are  witholi't 
benefit  *uf  red  pencil. 

Student  1:  Now  since  I  am  getting  kicked 
out  of_  school  my  grades  are  starting  to 
lowQi^.  ^  am  doing  bad  in  english,  in  math, 
in  art  ete^  Getting  kicked  out  is  what  is 
ruining  m^  grades.  I  liope  that  P^Sm  catch 
up  in  all  <S^my  work.  Sooner  or  later. 

Student  2:  ...  my  mother  and  fotlwr 
work  in  the  factory  in  Chicago.  ...  I  was 
born  in  Poland  in  the  Circus.  .  .  .  My  En- 
glish IS  not  this  good  because  I'm  only  here 
no  more  then  two  years.  .  .  ,  The  school 
for  mc  is  lat  of  fun.  ...  Fm  doing  fine  in 
school  everithing  is  going  o.k.  But  I  djbnt 
like  aie  thing  that  I  dont  get  any  frends  in 
school.  .  .  . 

Student  3:  My  older  brother  was  pfesi- 
dunt  of  sudent  counsel  last  year  my  pareents 
say  I  should  be  like  him.  He  got  a  sholar- 
ship  this  year.  ... 
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Student  4;  I  don't  have  a  mother  or  father 
my  mother  died  wheit  I  was  4.  I  never 
sceen  my  father,  f  admit  I  get  long  some 
sOine  times  because  I  look  ai  other  kids  fam- 
ilys  they  have  n  mother  and  father  'to  give 
thepi  love  and  help  when  they  need  it  I 
don't.  .  .  . 

Student  5:  It  is  jast  great  g6ing  to  school 
here  at  Maine  West.  .  .  .  Everythings 
about  the  same  at  home  too.  Our  dog  had 
his  first  birthday  in  February.  My  mother 
is  a  d^n  mother  for  one  m<*«-e  ♦rjonth. 

,  Student  6:  Mr.  Cooper  I  am  not  good  at 
anything  except  to '  burn  garbage  at  my 
house.  I  am  poor  at  everything.  I  will  be 
lucky  if  I  make  it  through  Maine  West  that 
is  how  poor  I  am  in  doing  everything. 

Student  7;  Well,  so  you  want  to  know 
what's  new,  right.?  Right!  I  can  tell*  you 
that '  everythings  gmng  ok.  my  grades  well, 
there  fair.  Im  getting  C's  in  everything  but 
English.  And  Im  getting  Ds  in  there  he- 
cause  of  my  big  mouth  I  guess,  right  ? 

Student  8:  As  you  know  I  don*t  speak  to 
much  english.  but  I  am  trying  to  make  my 
best  in  school.  I  going  to  start  saing  that  I 
don't  like  this  e  :gHsh  class  not  because  of 
the  teacher.  I  don*t  like  this  class  because  it 
is  difficult.  It  is  difficult  because  the  only 
thing  we  do  is  reading,  making  a  lot  of 

project  Lam  in  a  Spanish  excekrate  class 

and  all  the  student  there  are  the  briliants  in 
school  and  I  fill  embarase  when  they  see 
something  of  the  things  we  do  in  english  low 
and  in  Fundamentals  of  Algebra. 

Student  9:  ...  Thats  when  dad  was 
murdered  while  we  were  with  my  mom. 
She  remarried  again  for  the  third  time,  a  lit- 
tle after  two  years  ago/  Ever  since  then, 
we've  had  a  lot  of  better  things  since  she  re- 
married, but  none  of  us  like  the  man  she 
man  ied. 

Student  10:  In  Wood  Shop  there  is  some 
trouble  with  lamps  like  the  one  I'm  making. 
The  bottom  is  high  in  the  middle  and  lop- 
sided on  the  edges  it's*  a  little  hard  trying  to 
get  it  level  withpjily  a  file.  I've  been  work- 
ing on  it  for  about  3  months.  .  .  . 

Student  11:  An  other  one  of  my  sisters 
got  in  trouble  and  leave  school.  .  .  .  There 
is  just  one  thing  I  hate  and  thats  being  pit- 
tied  because  I  am  from  a  boarding  school. 

Student  12:  At  home  too,  I  got  in  trouble 
with  the  police  and  got  put  on  probatioti,  and 
grounded  by  my  pcrents.  ,  .  , 

Student  13:  Before  seven  or  citht  months 
a  big  change  was  in  my  life.  It  was  when  I 
came  for  the  first  time  in  U.  S.  A.  It  was 
very  difficult  for  me  becatise  I  din*t  under- 
stand English  at  all.  The  English  I  had  in 
Greece  were  too  little  to  make  me  undcr- 
str  nd  the  American  people.  .  .  .  And  that's 
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9khf  I  ^n^  al»Ay  iMlent  I  do  not  say  that  I 
am  unhapt^  with  ray  new  !ife  hut  I  am  no- 
a>  haf»py  a*  t  was  before.  ^  =  The  Grcecs 
have  a  different  Kf-  they  live  very  free' even 
tf  they  dmk*i  spoid  so  mtich  itKmy  in  <»ic 
flight  a*  tht^  dq  here. 

Student  14:  And  know  my  dad  just  ga\'e 
fn  *  brofl^ef  me  car  a  63  chevy  super  sport 
709  -»  »pced  and  so  i  have  two  cars  and  2 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  my  ford  I  h^vc 
1200  dollars  in  tt  .  .  I  make  and  w^^e 
from  36  to  4S  drlarf  a  wec^c  and  tittt  all 
fto'f  to  my  car.  but  this  summer  I  am  going 
lo^  work  with  my  diuj  on  the  rait  rtm  and 
than  I  will  be  making  good  money  for  the 


Sivdfnt  15:  Vm  poor  at  winning, 

lliese  youf^srers  are  typical  of  the 
ones  m  my  bast  *  skills  cbsses^  They 
are  probably  also  typical  of  at  l^ist  one 
tlitrd  ^  the  h^h  school  student  in  this 
country.  I  think  tJiese  exct*rpts  show 
why  I  have  not  found  tags  like  **slow/* 
"vooitional,"  "underachieving,"  and 
"disadvantaged"  to  l)C  helpful  in  iden- 
tifying my  students.  Photographs  of 
them  would  point  tip  the  danger  of 
thc^  further  geiferaliti^  based  upon 
skin  cotor  and  fdiyskal  features. 
I  have  tried,  therefore*  to  set  aside  the 
tags  and  instead  have  sought  to  tden« 
tify  these  students  on  the  tests  of  their 
common  needs.  Ovct  a  period  of  s**v- 
er^  years  my  students  have  reveled  a 
f^ttmi.  The  pattern  always  contains 
tltesc  three  areas  of  need : 

1  This  poor  siiidet  f  meds  io  m- 
prm^e  verbal  sk%  's  i/reath.  My 
student  hasn't  had*  tlie-k^nd  and 
variety  of  Lngtia  f ' '  experiences 
that  other  studt^it^  ^tave.  He  is 
w^  in  r«wling,  ^firing,  speak- 
ings and  listeni.ig  He  .needs 
materials  which  pick  him  up  at  his 
point  of  developfnent  and  give  him 
basic  work  with  words. 

2  Tiie  fjoor  student  needs  sueccss 
Ht  has  been  bucking  up  agati^st 
an  edtK^tional  system  that  is  not 
de^gn«l  for  bis  needs  or  back- 
ground,  Jn  otir  ^eal  to  reach  for 
the  nMK)n».  literaUyp  we  are  r^ch- 
tf%  right  past  liim.  We  have  been 
p£ying  a  vtdous  alphabet  game* 


It  goes  Hke  this.  We  give  the  aca- 
dentically  oriented  student  the 
dice,  Me  rolls  and  gets  an  "A." 
The  student  I  anT  describing 
usually  has  to  play  the  same  game, 
only  he  is  using  different  dice. 
He  rr/ls  and  gets  **F."  It  doesn't 
surpriiie  him;  he  always  rolls  an 
**F/'  Me  learned  long  zgo  that 
these  iJice  are  loaded.  After 
awhile  he  stops  playing  the  game. 

Now,  ax^ut  success.  My  experi- 
ences witK  iiis  student  have  convinced 
me  that  he  appreciates  a  teacher's 
efforts  to  provide  him  with  basic  skills. 
Whenever  I  have  been  able  to  break 
through  his  defenses  and  have  given 
him  work  which  challenges  him  at  his 
level,  he  lias  always  responded  by 
working  Iiard  to  produce  a  product  of 
which  he  and  I  can  be  proud.  He  en- 
joys being  told  "Well  done!'*  as  much 
as  you  and  I  do. 

3*  The  r  student  needs  to  feel 
a  per  Si.'  '  value  in  subject  matter. 
By  this  I  mean  that  the  teacher 
has  to  select  mati^rials  which  in- 
terest the  student,  not  the  teacher. 
*  You  have  to  take  him  at  his  own 
level  of  ex^jeriehces — with  his 
own  set  of  values-  ^nd  relate 
things  from  there. 

These  thr^e  elements  ar^-  what  the 
pear  student  needs:  lots  of  basic  lan- 
guage experit^nces,  success,  and  subject 
tmtter  with  |>ersonal  appeal.  I  try  to 
build  these  three  elements  into  all  of 
the  materials  that  I  develop. 

What  materials  work  with  the 
poor  student? 

This  is  the  point  at  whicli  most 
discussions  of  the  poor  student  fail. 
*rhe  classroom  teacher  is  able  to  see 
the  danger  of  generalizations  about 
this  ^tifj^nt.  Often.  *he  classroom 
teacbet  is  alio  able  to  see  that  the  ex- 
istitig  curriculum  is  not  designed^  for 
this  stud^t.  But  tl.is  place  is  where 
desperation  sets  in.  The  typical  En- 
glish teacher  keenly  feds  the  need  to 
;x»mmunicate  about  specific  materials 
for  this  student.  *'Can  you  show  me 
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some  materials  that  work?//  many 
teachers'have  asked  me. 

Let  me  describe  for  this  typical 
teacher  a  lesson  that  works  with 
the  poor  student.  I  will  try  to  show 
just  exactly  how  the  three  afreas  of 
need — skills,  success^  and  subject  mat- 
ter— can  be  incorporated  in  one  type  of 
lesson  which  I  cjtll  the  extended  activ- 
ity. The  extended  activity  has  this 
general  structure:  1)  it  is  a  unit  built 
around  one  theme;  2)  it  requires  ex- 
tended use  of  language  for  about  five 
class  periods;  3)  it  calls  upon  the  stu- 
dent to  use  reading,  writing,  speaking 
and  listening  skills  to  produce  a  prod- 
uct; and  4)  the  central  product  in 
each  extended  activity  is  made  of  card- 
board. 

The  theme  o£  this  particular  ex- 
tended activity  is  *The  Internal  Com- 
bustion Engine.'*  This  activity  has 
five  teaching  goals:  word  study,  writ- 
ing skills,  reading  comprehension 
(nonfictioa),  speaking-listening  skills, 
and  following  written  directions. 

I  start  the  extended  activity  by  pass- 
ing out  five  parts  -  to  each  student : 
word  hunt  sheets,  cardboard  model 
sheets,  the  central  story,  a  final  quiz, 
and  a  listening  drill. 

This  is  exactly  how  I  teach  with  the 
gas  engine  extended  activity. 

Step  one.  The  student  does  the  -jord 
hunt. 

This  is  a  word  study  she^^t  based 
upon  ten  words  selected  from  the 
story.  For  each  word  the  student  is 
given  a  picture  clue,  a  meaning  clue 
(short  definition),  and  a  spelliur  p 
(the  partially  spelled  wotd).  Tht. 
also  a  number  referring  to  t'le  central 
story  page  upon  which  the  v  ord  can 
be  found  in  context.  The  s:l  nt  uses 
the  clues  to  identify  the  m  id.  He 
spells  it  correctly  by  s^^pp^  r  ing  the 
missing  letters.  He  writes  it  clearly  in 
a  blank  and  uses  it  in  a  sentercc.  The 
ten  words  are  selected  for  general  use- 
fulness to  the  student  and  because  they 
represent  the  specihc  vocabulary  <  f  the 
story.  This  is  vocabulary  w(»rk  in  its 
most  basic  sense :  What  are  the  com- 
binations of  letter  symbols  which  re- 


present the  sound  of  the  word  ?  What 
is  the  meaning  behind  the  sound  sym- 
bols? How  does  the  student  accu- 
rately represent  these  sounds  on  paper 
so  that  meaning  is  communicated  ? 

The  word  hunt  also  serves  as  an 
orientation  to  the  activity. 

Step  tit'o.  The  student  reads  the  cen- 
tral story.  ^ 

This  is  a  simple  story  in  which  two 
boys  acquire  an  old  one-cylinder  en- 
gine and  discuss  Its  function.  In  three 
pages,  the  student  is  presented  wijh 
the  function  of  a  gas  engine  three 
different  times;. 

Step  three.  The  student  does  the  lis- 
tening drill. 

This  listening  drill  occurs  midway 
in  the  story.  It  takes  the  form  of  a 
rough  drawing  of  a  gas  engine  which 
one  of  the  boys  in  the  story  has  drawn 
on  the  garage  floor  to  help  the  other 
boy  ^understand  its  function.  The 
script  which  I,  the  teacher*  read  is  sup- 
posedly part  of  the  conversation. 
While  I  describe  the  function  of  each 
part  of  ^he  engine,  students  listen  and 
choose  terms  from  a  list  with  which  to 
label  each  part  on  the  drawing. 
Students  then  are'  scored  on  the  basis 
of  the  nunjber  of  parts  which  they 
were  able  to'  identify  in  this  listening 
drill.  Correct  spelling  of  terms  also 
affects  the  score. 

Step  four.  The  studert  builds  the  card- 
board model. 

After  he  finishes  the  story,  the  stu- 
dent takes  the  three  sheets  of  card- 
board. Sheet  #  1  contains  a  picture  of 
the  outline  of  a  one-cylinder  engine. 
Sheet  #  2  is  the  parts  sheei.  It  con- 
tains the  moving  parts  and  detailed 
written  directions  for  building  the 
model.  Sheet  #  3  is  a  backing  sheet. 

The  student  begins  at  the  top  of 
Sheet  #  2  and  follows  the  written^  di- 
rections independently.  At  first  I 
must  resist  giving  help.  This  is  the 
student's  project .s  He  is  going  to  dem- 
onstrate to  himself  and  me  that  he  can 
use  printed  words  to  produce  a  prod- 
uct.   As  he  progresses  through  the 
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steps,  the  student  will  probably  come 
to  me  with  his  partly  completed  model. 
"What's  wrong  here?"  he  may  ask,  to 
which  I  reply,  "Look  at  this  part  right 
here.  Go  ba^^k  and  check  the  words 
near  the  end  of  Step  Three."  - 

Or,  often  the  student  will  come  to 
me  for  encouragement:  "Teacher,  it 
says  to  join  these  three  parts.  Is  this 
what  it  means?"  In  a  case  like  this  a 
quick  nod  from  me  will  send  him  back 
tOvTiis  seat  trusting  the  written  words 
more. 

Often,  the  best  possible  teaching  sit- 
uation develops  when  one  student  will 
lean  toward  another  and  say,  "Boy, 
did  you  mess  that  up!  Can't  you  see 
what  it  says  to  do  right  here  in  Step 
#4?  It  says  put  this  part  doum 
through  here  not  up/' 

Finally,  the  student  brings  his  model 
to  me  for  evaluation  and  I  either 
praise  an  accurate  job  or  send  him 
back  to  read  part  of  the  instructions 
again.  When  he  is  done,  he  can  say, 
"I  used  words  to  produce  this  prod- 
uct!" 

Step  five.  The  student  takes  the  final 
quiz. 

The  quiz  for  this  activity  is  a  short 
"open  book"  essay  quiz  in  which  the 
student  describes  the  four  steps,  or 
strokes,  in  the  cycle  of  an  internal 
combustion  engine.  To  do  this  quiz  he 
refers  to  the  story  and  to  his  finished 
model.  He  does  this  carefully  because 
he  knows  that  he  may  need  these  sen- 
tences later  to  communicate  to  his 
classmates. 

Step  six*  The  student  gives  an  oral 
demonstration. 

Finally,  several  students  are  asked 
to  give  oral  demonstrations  using  their 
cardboard  models  and  the  informat^  '.i 
they  wrote  on  their  final  quizzes  to  de- 
scribe for  the  rest  of  the  class  how  a 
gas  engine  works.  Other  class  mem- 
bers and  I  listen  and  criticize  these 
short  talks :  Can  the  demonstrator 
communicate  main  ideas?  Can  he  put 
things  in  the  right  sequence?  Can  he 
us<*  specific  words  like  "valve*'  and 
"c^.cle"  instead  of  catch-all  words  like 
"things"? 


When  the  student  has  finished  this 
activity,  he  has  had  the  kind  of  lan- 
guage experiences  which  meet  his 
needs,  he  knows  that  both  spoken 
and  written  words  are  useful  tools. 
He  trusts  words  better  now*.  He  will 
probably  retain  the  meanings  of  special 
words  like  "cycle."  He  may,  to  some, 
small  degree,  associate  pleasure  with 
reading  now.  He  has  succeeded,  not 
failed,  when  he  produced  a  product 
through  the  use  of  words.  He  has 
been  willing  to  accept  the  teacher's 
help  with  all  of  this  because  he  has  felt, 
personally  and  inuiiediately,  the  value 
of  this  lesson.  When  he  hands  in  this 
activity  for  my  final  evaluation,  it  al- 
wavs  gives  him  and  me  pleasure  when 
I  say,  "Well  done!" 

[       Conclusion  ^ 

To  summarize  this  paper,  I  would 
like  to/ go  back  to  the  title,  "The 
Printedl  Page  and  the  Poor  Stu- 
dent." fis  you  probably  sense  by  now, 
this  title  is  a  fraud.  With  my  theme 
being  what  it  was.  I  didn't  dare  use 
one  of  the  conventional  tags ;  so  I  se- 
lected poor.  However,  I  also  se- 
lected this  title  so  that  I  could  accent 
what  I  have  ^  beep  saying  about  the 
abuse  of  educational  tags  as  they  are 
applied  to  basic-skills  students. 
Here's  what  I  mean.  The  tag  poor 
can  have  at  least  three  different  conno- 
tations. It*s  all  in  how  you  say  it.  If, 
when  you  first  saw  this  title  you  said 
"the  poor  student,*'  you  were  thinking 
of  social  or  xulturat  matters.  If  you 
said  "the  poor  student/*  you  were 
thinking  about  ability  or  achievement. 
If  you  said  "the  poor  student!,"  yuu 
might  riave  been  reflecting  upon  the 
dearth  of  materials  available  which 
meet  his  needs.  You  see,  the  tag 
hinders  communication  ju.st  as  the 
other  tags  for  the  basic  skills  student 
do. 

You  are  welcome  to  my  tag.  It  will 
be  of  no  further  value  to  me  ^  I 
search  for  materials  that  contain  the 
three  elements :  basic  verbal  skills, 
success  through  words,  a nd  sub j ect 
matter  *vith  personal  value. 
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What  Mi!terials  Should  Be  Used 
In  College  Reading  Courses? 

Lav\  ren(  E  IL  Hafxer 
University  of  Georgia 

TOO  OFTEN  a  college  freshman  of  some 
undiscovered  potential  turns  up  at  col- 
lege an  intellectual  ninety-seven  pound 
weakling  who  wants  to  become  a 
one-hundred-eighty-pound  strongman. 
His  mentors  in  some  schools  may  be 
likened  to  an  assortment  of  "doctors/' 
"nurses/'  "dietitians/'  and  "physical 
culture  specialists"  wlio  are  going  to 
whip  him  into  intellectual  shape. 

The  "nurse'*  [t^^sting  specialist]  ex- 
amines him  at  the  college  induction 
station  and  finds  that  he  is  in  fact  a 
ninety-seven  pound  weakling  in  the  in- 
formation department;  or  as  the  Ger- 
man expression  goes,  Er  hat  dies  in 
Armen  and  nichts  ini  Kopf.  and  she 
duly  notes  this  in  his  ''medical"  record. 
What  about  the  doctors?  He  doesn't 
get  to  the  doctor  until  he  is  deciniated 
by  the  "ace-type  critters"  \ve  are  now- 
going  to  vilify. 

What  does  our  "dietitian"  [the  stu- 
dent's advisor] •do?  She  assigns  him 
a  carefully  worked-out,  tailored- 
to-his-needs  (Eeny,  meeny,  miney, 
mo)  diet  comprised  of  1/ltt  English 
Composition,  1/5  Socratic  Dialogs,  1/5 
Western  Civilization,  1/5  College  Al- 
gebra, and  1/10  Chemistry.  What 
about  the  other  fifth?  Guess. 

Enter  the  ersatc  "physical  culture 
specialists*'  *[some  of  his  professors] 
who  forthwith  drop  three-hundred- 
pound  barbells  [texts]  into  his  arms 
(crushing  him,  of  course,)  with  in- 
struction [assignments]  to  'lift  these 
twenty  times  tonight  as  warm-up  be- 
cause tomorrow  brings  five-hundred- 
pound  barbells,  thirty  times!"  Then 
comes  the  coup  de  grace,  the  test 
of  how  ht  is  developing,  a  nearly  to- 
tally unrelated  task  of  juggling  five 
SO-pound  cannon  balls  (taking  an  ob- 
jective test  when  his  study  questions 
were  essay,  or  vice  versa)  while  doing 
a  piroutte. 

"Help!    Help!"    [Enter  the  doc- 


tor— a  wise  counselor  or  reading  spe- 
cialist.] 

The^e  good  guys  knw  that  many  of 
the  ninefy-seven-pound  weaklings  can 
develop  into  one-hundred-eighty-pound 
strongmen.  They  airo  know  it  cannot 
be  done  b\  the  prfKedures  just  men- 
tioned. 

Students'  problems  and  needs 

The  learner  in  college  must  receive 
ideas  and  transmit  ideas.  We  say  he 
must  become  adept  in  the  language 
arts  of  reading,  listening,  writing,  and 
speaking  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  college. 
What,  Then,  characterizes  the  ineffec- 
tive student? 

Lack  oj  language  arts  skills 

He  lacks  reading-study  skills. 
Lacking  these  skills,  we  find  him  de- 
ficient in  these  ways:  he  doesn't  like  to 
read;  he  doesn't  vary  his  approach  ac- 
cording to  difficulty  of  material  and 
varying  purposes ;  he  doesn't  know 
how  to  .set  these  purposes;  he  is  de- 
ficient in  vocabulary  and  in  general  in- 
formation ;  he  doesn't  support  the  main 
idea  with  relevant  details;  he  reads 
only  for  facts  or  details;  he  can't  get 
the  gist  of  the  naterial  he  is  reading  ; 
he  can't  paraphrase  ide?s;  he  can't  boil 
down  material ;  he  does  not  utilize 
available  chapter  aids. 

He  lacks  listening  skills.  Many  of 
the  deficiencies  in  listening  are  related 
to  the  deficiencies  in  reading.  Ralplr 
G.  Nichols  has  listed  ten  bad  listening 
habits  in  an  article  titled,  "What  Can 
Be  Done  About  Listeninp^?"  Some  of 
these  habits  are  those  which  char- 
acterize the  inefficient  listener  in  col- 
lege: calling  the  subject  dull  (used  as 
an  excuee  to  let  the  mind  wander); 
criticizing  the  speaker  (should  listen  to 
u*hat  is  said)  :  listening  only  for  facts 
{ listen  for  main  ideas ) ;  and  tolerat- 
ing distraction  (the  good  listener 
**zeroes  in"),  etc. 

He  lacks  writing  skills.  We  find 
him  unable  to  write  a  clear,  coherent 
sentence ;  he  is  unable  to  classify  ideas; 
consequently  he  cannot  outline  mate- 
rial ;  he  cannot  write  a  summary  para- 
graph ;  he  does  not  employ  transitional 
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devices;  he  cannot  make  reading 
notes ;  he  cannot  write  a  library  paper ; 
he  cannot  write  essay  examinations. 

He  lacks  speaking  skilk.  Some  of 
the  readily  and  writing  skills  enter 
into  the  picture  here.  In  addition  to 
lack  of  ability  to  organize  and  to  deliv- 
er clear,  forceful  sentences,  we  find  the 
student  unable  to  make  suitable  in- 
troductions, to  choose  words  effec- 
tively, to  use  rhetorical  devices,  to  use 
appropriate  illustrations^  to  use  humor, 
to  illu'trate  his  points,  to  make  con- 
crete applications,  to  "wrap  up"  his 
speech,  etc. 

Skills  related  to  understanding 
ideas,  organizing  them,  and  expressing 
them  run  as  golden  threads  through 
these  language  arts  strands.  Althot^h 
the  college  teacher  of  reading  does  not 
have  primary  responsibility  for 
developing  skills  otfier  than  the  read- 
ing-study skills,  he  firfds  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  separate  these  interrelated 
language  arts.  He  finds,  too,  that  he 
can  make  substantive  contributions  in 
these  development  areas. 

Lack  of  concepts  that  underlie  special- 
iced  vocabulary  terms 

Levine  (7)  has  pointed  out  that 
words  ^or  which  we  knc  v  the  mean- 
ings separately  can  become  mean- 
ingless in  combination  in  a  particular 
contextual  setting  if  we  do  not  m* 
derstand  the  underlying  concept.  He 
points  out  that  a  person  might  know 
the  meaning  of  "intermediate"  (com- 
ing between)  and  of  "frequency" 
(repeated  occurrence  of  a  thing  at 
short  intervals  or  periods)  and  still  not 
know  the  the  meaning  of  intermediate 
frequency  as  it  is  used  in  technical 
radio  work.,  -He  favors,  and  I  concur, 
subject  matter  teachers  becoming  re- 
sponsible for  teaching  subject  matter 
reading* 

f  ersonal  problems  and  personality 
deficiencies 

Although  a  college  studait  probably 
will  not  manifest  all  of  the  language 
arts  deficiencies  previously  not^  or 
the  various  kinds  of  problems  dis- 
cussed in  t*ic  fallowing  sections,  he 
will  manifest  a  certain  number  of  them 


and  probably  in  clusters.  Some  of  the 
personal  problems  which  plague  the 
college  student  are 

1 .  Anxiety  associated  with  poor 
achievement  in  college.  Such  anxiety 
can  have  a  debilitating  effect  on  the 
student's  ability  to  think  flexibly  and 
to  concentrate  on  his  work.  Anxiety, 
as  measured  by  tiie  Cattell  16  PF,  ap- 
pears to  be  associated  with  poor 
achievement  in  collie  (2). 

2.  Luck  of  motivation.  An  ill- 
defined  purpose  for  being  in  collie 
(6),  lack  of  curiosity — those  not  profit- 
ing from  a  reading-study  skills  course 
did  not  like  to  read  (i) — ,  and  fail- 
ure to  accept  long  range  goals  (also 
characteristic  of  psychopathic  person- 
alities), are  some  behaviois  associated 
with  lack  of  motivation  to  pursue  aca- 
demic studies.  On  the  other  hand, 
Heil's  (4)  study  of  achieving  scholaio 
showed  that  "students  admitted  to  the 
Scholar's  Prt^ram,  in  contrast  to  those 
admitted  to  the  regular  program,  ap- 
pear to  have  .  .  .  greater  power  needs 
and  drive,  and  grtater  orientation  to- 
ward inquiry." 

3.  Lack  of  ego  strength.  Hafner 
(i)  made  comparison  on  several  per- 
onality   variables   of   students  who 

showed  effective  gains  in  grade  point 
during  the  quarter  they  were  enrolled 
in  a  reading-study  skills  course  with 
those  who  showed  ineffective  gain?. 
He  concluded  that  his  findings  tend  to 
corroborate  those  of  Woolf  (12) 
which  showed  a  correlation  between 
low  ^o  straigth  and  lack  of  success  in 
intellectual  endeavors.  Heil's  scholars, 
on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  have 
greater  self-sufficiency  and  inner 
strength  than  students  in  a  r^ular 
program.  However,  Hafner  (3) 
found  another  type  of  self-sufficiency 
in  non-achieving  students  which  was 
characterized  by  rejection  of  ideas 
which,  if  accepted  and  applied,  could 
have  helped  these  students.  Experi- 
ence shows  us,  too,  that  many  students 
do  not  realize  that  academic  work  in  a 
first-rate  collie  requires  much  diligent 
application  of  sophisticated  reading- 
study  skills. 
Jackson  (5)  studied  the  g^ins  or 
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lack  of  gains  made  by  students  with 
varying  degrees  of  maladjustment 
symptoms  (according  to  the  MMPI) 
and  found  that  reading  gains  were  a 
function  of  personality.  He  concluded 
that  forty  percent  of  the  participants 
needed  to  be  diagnosed  and  treated  for 
their  personality  deviations  if  the  read- 
ing programs  were  to  be  effective  with 
them.  Hafner  (3y  came  to  similar 
conclusions  as  the  result  of  his  study* 
These  findings  make  sense.  Person- 
ality deviations  can  interfere  with  the 
ability  to  concentrate,  and  the  ability 
to  concentrate  may  well  be  the  sine  qua 
non  of  reading  and  study  endeavors. 

The  preceding  ideas  were  presented 
prior  to  the  discussion  of  materials  so 
that  materials  could  be  viewed  in  their 
proper  perspective.  No  attempt  will 
be  made  to  relate  personality  problems 
to  types  of  materials.  People  with 
personality  problems,  however,  t>r  even 
those  without  them,  probably  should 
not  be  subjected  to  either  a  speed  read- 
ing program  or  a  program  emphasizing 
advanced  organization  skills  if  the  stu- 
dents have  comprehension  deficiencies ; 
i.e\  if  they  are  not  pretty  good  readers. 

One  or  two  pointers  might  be  given. 
In  addition  to  having  the  personalit)' 
problems  treated,  the  advisor  and/or 
reading  specialist  should  probably  in- 
sist that  the  student  who  takes  a  read- 
ing-study course  should  be  required  to 
reduce  his  course  load  for  that  term. 
Too  heavy  a  load  greatly  reduces  the 
chances  that  he  will  carefully,  thought- 
fully, and  diligently  apply  tlfe  skills  he 
is  being  taught  to  the  reading  and 
study  of  his  text  materials.  In  ad- 
dition, the  one  type  of  "self-sufficient'* 
student  probably  should  not  be  in  the 
course'  unless  he  experiences  a  felt 
need  and  volunteers  for  help.  Of 
course,  there  may  be  some  exceptions 
to  this  idea.  T*.^  anxious  student  may 
need  a  more  structured  course,  and, 
above  all,  he  will  need  to  feel  ss^e  and 
unthreatened  by  the  experience.  The 
instructor  would  do  well  not  to  "come 
on  too  strong"  with  this  type  of  stu- 
dent. Finally,  what  jJM  do  and  the 
materials  you  use  most  not  only  have 


real  validity  they  must  have  jace  va- 
lidity for  the  student. 

Materials  to  use  in  a  college 
reading  program 

AiXtr  brief  mention  of  some  of  the 
kinds  of  material  available  and  a 
divagation  into  computer-assisted  in- 
struction, I  would  like  to  go  into 
some  detail  in  describing  two  kinds  of 
materials,  reading  manuals  and  boxed 
materials  (reading  laboratories). 

1.  Reading  manuals.  Reading  man- 
uals are  usually  designed  to  help  the 
•student  improve  such  skills  as  vo- 
cabulary, comprehension,  interpreta- 
tion, and  critical  reading* 

2.  Study  fnanmis,  ,Study  manuals 
try  to  help  a  student  schedule  his  time 
effectively,  read  efficiently,  listen  well, 
make  effective  notes,  apply  a  study 
skill  such  as  SQ3R,  write  objective 
and  essay  examinations  insightfully, 
and  write  a  term  paper  in  an  organized 
manner. 

3.  Readinff'Study  manuals  Authors 
who  try  to  combine  reading  and  study 
helps  into  one  volume  usually  have  to 
sacrifice  scopp  and  depth  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

4.  College  texts.  The  students'  own 
textbooks  and/or  a  variety  of  basic 
texts  used  in  college  work  can  be  the 
main  focus  of  a  course  or  can  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  other  materials. 

5.  Boxed  materials.  Some  reading 
and  study  materials  have  been  graded, 
placed  on  neat  and  durable  cards,  and 
packaged.  These  kits,  also  called  lab- 
oratories, can  be  used  independently  as 
practice  materials  or  as  ihe  basis  for 
direct  t^u:hing  to  an  individual  or 
small  group. 

6.  Reading  machines,  teaching  ttia- 
chines,  and  computer-assisted  instruc- 
tion. Technology  has  come  a  long 
way  since  the  tachistoscope  and  the  ac- 
celerator. Examples  of  pres'mt  day 
accelerators  are  the  SRA  Rateometer 
and  the  Burson  Electronics  Reading 
rimer.  Increasingly  sophisticated 
hardware  [machines]  and  software 
[programs  and  materials  used  In  con- 
junction with  the  hardware]  are  being 
designed  and  manufactured. 
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Electronic  Futures,  Inc.  (EFI),  of 
North  Haven,  Connecticut,  has  devel- 
oped the  Audio  Notebook  System,  a 
portaf)le  tape-recorder  reproducer  sys- 
tem powered  b  *  flashlight  batterie.s  or 
I10-220V  AC/  It  is  designed  to  help 
the  student  improve  his  language' arts 
skills.  EFI  has  developed  reme.lial 
and  developmental  reading  materials 
for  children  and  adults.  It  also  has  a 
W  ireless  Multi-Channel  Reading  f^ys- 
tem  which  allows  the  teacher  to 
simultaneously  direct  separate  lessons 
from  any  source  (Audio  Notebook, 
phonograph.  TV,  tape>  recorder)  to 
various  groups  regardless  of  their  seat- 
ing arrangements,  /in  this  system, 
each  student  lean^  independently  at 
his  own  maximum  learning  rate  as  he 
receives  simuUaneously  the  audio  and 
visual  presetrfations  of  the  material  in 
question.  yAlthough  I  know  of  no  re- 
search Mfports  on  the  effectiveness  of 
this  inmerial.  I  must  say  it  does  have 
face/validity.  Researchers  should  test 
oiK  the  other  validities.  College  read- 
^g  people  sliould  experiment  with 
these  systems  and  develop  additional 
materials  to  use  with  them. 

Educational  Development  Lab- 
oratories of  Htmtington.  N.  Y..  has 
had  a  number  of  reading-study  systems 
on  the  market  for  several  years,  and 
they  are  probably  better  known  than 
those  we  have  been  discussing. 

Another  system  that  college  reading 
people  should  know  about,  although 
they  may  not  utilize  it  (depending 
on  how  ambitious  tliey  are*),  is  the 
computer -assisted  instructional  fCAI^ 
system.  An  example  of  this  is  the  IB^I 
1500  Instructional  System.  In  this 
system,  a  subject  matter  instructor 
utilizes  a  special  author  language 
called  Coursewriter  Language  to  pro- 
gram .  courses  by  entering  data  on 
instructional  station  keyboard.s.  R.  J 
Siegel  of  IBM  states  ' that  the  IBM 
1 500  CAI  system  presents  "lesson 
material  at  'student  stations.'  A  sta- 
tion may  consist  of  a  television-like 
viewing  screen,  an  image  projector, 
and  aa  audio  system.  A  student  can 
respond  to  questions  by  typing  an 
answer  on  a  keyboard  or  by  using  a 


light  pen  to  identify  information  on  the 
viewing  screen."  He  further  states 
that  lesson  materials  may  be  prepared 
and  organized  by  educators  into  a  ser- 
ies of  statements  and  questions  to  be 
presented  by  the  computer.  In  writing 
the  lesson,  the  author  anticipates  a 
variety  of  student  responses.  If  a  stu- 
dent answers  a  question  correctiv,  he 
proceeds  with  the  lesson.  If  the 
answer  is  incorrect,  an  alternate  se- 
quence of  instruction  is  provided 
automatically  by  the  system  to  guide 
him  to  the  correct  answer  and  ul- 
timately to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
subject  matter.  Research  data  re- 
garding the  value  of  this  system  are 
available  from  IB^I. 

As  with  any  ty|)e  of  material,  these 
kinds  of  material  can  be  uscvl  to  pcI- 
vantage  or  to  no  advantage.  Excellent 
machines  plus  excellent  programs  plus 
excellent  methodology  plus  excellent, 
in.sightful  teachers  plus  motivated  stu- 
dents with  promising  capacity  equal 
excellent  results.  The  results  will  be 
less  than  excellent  to  the  extent  that 
any  one  of  the  variables  in  the  equation 
is  less  than  excellent.  The  same  is 
true  with  other  kinds  of  materials. 

7.  Xc7KSpapcrs.  Excellent  for 
developing  vocabulary,  critical  readmg 
skills,  and  intormntional  backgrounds 
are  the  \arious  metrojjolitan  newspa- 
pers Some  of  the  top  English  lan- 
guage .lewspapers  are  the  Nciv  York 
Times,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Mihvankce  Journal,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  JVashington  Post^  Atlanta 
Journal.  Minneapolis  Star,  Seattle 
Times.  Seattle  Post-Intettigenccr,  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  L  os  Angeles 
Times,  Manchester  Guardian,  and 
London  Times. 

8.  Fifes  of  teacher-made  exercises. 
Can  be  prosaic  or  imaginative. 

9.  Current  events  magazines, 
Xc7es7i*eek  is  veridical  and  varied  in 
content.  Time  is  exciting  and  con- 
troversial. U.  S.  iYeivs  and  World 
Report  bulges  with  authoritative  ar- 
ticles on  business,  economics,  and 
government. 

10.  Paperbaeks,  "A  hole  is  to  dig.'' 
and  a  paperback  is  to  carry  around 
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with  you  and  read.  Keep  a  good  sup- 
ply of  quality  books  around  (which 
you  read,  too)  and  you  and  your 
course  may  be  labeled  AUTHENTIC. 

Descriptions  of  selected 
reading  manuals,  study 
manuals,  and  boxed  materials 

Beringause,  Arthur  F.  and  Daniel 
K.  LowENTHAL.  The  Range  of  Col- 
lege Reading — Exercises  in  hnprozW' 
ment.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1967. 

This  book  contains  reading  sclecticms  from 
college  texts  in  the  humanities,  business,  so- 
cial sciences,  science,  mathematics,  and  tech- 
nologies. Each  of  these  areas  is  further  sub- 
divided into  subjects.  For  example,  humanities 
contains  reading  selections  from  speech,  Eng- 
lish, music,  and  art.  Range  One,  or  part  <me, 
contains  selections  easier  than  those  in  Range 
Two  or  Range  Three.  After  each  selection 
one  finds  the  following  activities  or  exercises 
which  are  titled:  1.  Short  Answer  Questions, 
2.  Vocabulary  Study,  3.  Mechanics,  4.  Style, 
5.  Questions  for  Class  Discussion,  6.  Com- 
position. An  appendix  ccmtains  references  to 
selected  supplementary  readings.  The  selec- 
tions c(Hitain  a  goodly  number  of  pictorial 
illustrations,  the  ones  acccmipanying  the 
original  texts. 

Christ,  Frank  f,.  Study-Reading 
College  Textbooks.  Chicago  Science 
Research  Associates,  1%7. 

This  volume  contains  "exercises  in  chapter 
study  and  textbook  reading."  Christ  points 
out  that  many  a  student  reads  a  college  text' 
but  neglects  the  "two  thirds  of  the  process 
that  would  make  his  efforts  fruitful :  prcpar- 
tioH  before  reading  and  summarizing  aft.r 
reading." 

First,  the  author  explains  the  Stu<^v- 
Reading  Method,  including  brief  discussions 
on  previewing  and  the  SQ3R  method.  The 
body  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  exercises  in 
which  the  sttident  applies  the  SQ3R  method 
to  excerpts  from  typical  college  textbooks. 

Appendix  A  contains  a  comprehension  ex- 
ercise for  each  excerpt  in  the  body  of  the 
work  and  also  model  survey  question,  and  re- 
view exercises, 

Farql'har,  William  W.:  John  D. 
Krumboltz;  and  C.  Gilbert 
Wrexn.  Learning  to  Study.  New 
York:  Ronald,  1960.  ^ 

The  authors  state  that  their  ideas  concern- 
ing efficient  study  habits  are  ground  upon 
important  research  findings.  Could  be  useful 
to  students  in  schools  which  espouse  "non- 
tcach,"  since  it  clearly  places  upon  the  stu- 
dent the  responsibility  for  improving  his 


study  habits.  This  volume  does  not  contain 
exercises  for  improving  comprehension,  but 
it  does  contain  many  ^practical  suggestions 
for  1)  developing  self-understanding,  2)  im- 
proving skill  in  remembering,  3)  preparing 
for  and  writing  examinations,  4)  notemak- 
ng,  and  5)  writing  effective  reports. 

Hill,  Walter,  and  William  Eller. 
Pozcer  in  Reading  Skills.  Belmont, 
California:  Wadsworth,  1964. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  this  volume  is 
t  provide  a  comprehensive  set  of  learning- 
p.  jctice  materials  in  the  *  dvanced  reading 
skills  underlying  powerful  reading.  The 
first  power  area  explains  a  reading-study 
system  called  the  Point  procedure. 
Subsequent  sections  are  devoted  to  the 
.  teaching  of  ccmtprehension  and  organization 
skills  using  exercises  constrjicted  to  move  I) 
"from  smaller  to*  larger  reaching  units,  2) 
from  specific  comprehension  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  larger  ideas,  3)  from  literal  interpre- 
tation to  inference  and  critical  analysis,  and 
4)  from  slower  rate  of  performance  to  faster 
rate  of  performance."  The  instructor  who 
uses  materia]  such  as  this  will  need  to  ex- 
periment carefully  to  make  sure  he  uses  it  to 
best  advantaj^e  with  -  the  particular  types'  of 
studmts  he  has  in  his  classes. 

Jones,  Everett  L.  A  Netv  Approach 
to  College  Reading.  New  York : 
Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston,  1964. 

Jones'  approach  to  college  reading  does 
seem  to  be  new.  It  strikes  at  the  heart  of  a 
basjc  pi'oblciii  in  reading  improvement — the 
need  to  develop  concepts  and  to  improve  lan- 
guage facility.  This  volume  contains  inter- 
esting essays  on  a  variety  of  topics.  Each 
essay  is  accompanied^ by  ten-to-twenty  topi- 
cal suggestions  for  discussion  and  writing 
plus  ten  theme  titles.  A  twenty-five  item 
multiple  choice  test  of  vocabulary  terms  ac- 
companies each  essay. 

For  the  unsophisticated  student  and 
teacher  this  approach  may  lack  face  validity. 
Many  college  students,  however,  could  profit 
from  the  langtiage  development  which  could 
be  induced  through  the  discussions  and  other 
types  of  activities. 

♦  McDoxALD,  Arthur  S.,  and  George 
Zlmxy.  The  Art  of  Good  Reading. 
Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill,  1963. 

The  authors  have  made  ''understanding 
and  flexibility,  the  two  main  ingr<^dients  of 
effective  readings  ...  the  subject  of  this 
book."  Chapter  one  contains  selections 
which  are  pretests.  Chapters  two  through 
nine  contain  four  types  of  reading  selections 
which  form  the  basis  of  exercises  designed  to 
help  a  person  develop  into  an  effective 
reader.  (Additional  exercises  are  found  in 
the  bst  part  of  the  book.)    The  types  of  se- 
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lections  are  fiction,  biographical  sketches,  so- 
cial science,  ansl  commercial. 

The  various  cxercfses  arc  designed  to  help 
transform  a  person  into  a  reader  who  over- 
views/, reads  flexibly,  is  well  motivated,  dc- 
^  termines  his  purposes  for  reading,  under- 
I  stands  and  critically  evaluates  what  he  reads, 
discovers  the  organization  in  what  he  reads, 
gives  full  attention  to  his  reading,  and  re- 
members what  is  important  to  him  in  his 
reading—ii!  short,  is  an  eflPective  reader. 

Robinson,  Francis  P.  Effective 
Study,  Revised  Edition.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers,^  1961. 

Robinson's  approach  to  quality  study  is 
basdd  upon  research  conducted  by  himself 
and  others.  -  In  part  one  of  the  book  he  dis- 
cusses higher«level  work  skills,  including  his 
oft-qliotcd,  much  copied,  SQ3R  method  of 
studying.  In  the  section  on  effective  skill  in 
examinations,  Robinson  discusses  1)-  the 
effect  of  t3rpe  of  examination  upon  review 
method*  2)  techniques  for  taking  essay  ex- 
aminations and  objective  examinations,  and 
3)  making  use  of  returned  examinations. 
Part  one  also  treats  such  topics  as  motiva- 
tion to  sttidy  and  preparing  reports.  Part 
two  is  devoted  to  such  topics  as  reading  abil- 
ity and  writing  skills.  "...  much  of  the 
student's  practice  and  application  must  be 
done' outside  this  book  .  .  preferably  (in)  ^ 
the  student's  actual  textbook."  The  seven- 
page  bibliography  contains  177  entries, 
largely  research  studies. 

In  Appendix  One  Can  be  found  quizzes  on 
chapters  two  through  seven.  Appendix  Two 
contains  a  comprehension  test,  special  read- 
ing skills  tests,  an  English  Survey  Test,  and 
a  spelling  test. 

Parker,  Don  H.  Reading  Laboratory 
IV  A.  Grades  9-12.  Chicago:  Sci- 
ence Research  Associates. 

In  this  kit  one  finds  material  designed  to 
develop  power  of  rcadfng,  rate  of  reading, 
and  ability  to  listen  and  take  notes.  Each 
card  in  this  scries  of  graded  exercises  con- 
tains a  reading  selection,  comprehension 
checks,  exercises  designed  to  increase  vocab- 
ulary, and  activities  for  improving  word  rec- 
ognition skills.  The  reading  seiectimis  use 
a  variety  of  subjects  and  are  usually  read 
with  considerable  interest.  Also  incluided  in 
the  laboratoi^  kit  are  placement  tests,  stu- 
dent record  books,  and  a  teacher's  handbook. 

Paik,  Walter.  How  to  Studi  in 
College.  Boston:  HotJghton  Mifflin. 
1962. 

This  book  tells  the  reader  how  to  study 
effectively  and  efficiently.  Pauk  has  devel- 
oped well-written  sections  on  such  topics  as 
taking  lecture  notes<  taking  reading  notes, 
remembering  what  you  leam,  studying  for 
and  writing  examinations,  writing  papers, 
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reading  a  textbook,  and  studying  foreign 
languages,  mathematics,  and- the  natural  sci- 
ences. The  book  docs  not  contain  exercises 
for  developing  comprehension  and  vocabu- 
lary skills  although  it  does  give  some  hints 
on  developing  these  skills.  The  sections  on 
taking  notes  and  how  to  read  a  textbook  ap- 
pear to  be  particularly  effective  ones. 

Thurstone,.T.  G.  Reading  for  Un- 
derstanding, Graces  5  through  Col- 
lege. Chicago :  Science  Research  As- 
sociates. 

This  is  1  series  of  400  graded  lesson  cards 
which  fit  neatly  into  a  small  box.  Each  card 
contains  ten  challenging  paragraphs  in  a 
number  of  areas  such  as  philosoph>,  science, 
sports,  politics,  and  education.  The  student 
reads  the  paragraphs.  The  last  word  of  the 
paragraph  has  been  deleted.  If  the  student 
fully  understands  the  paragraph,  he  will  t>e 
able  to  select  the  correct  response  from  the 
four  .multiple  choice  responses  provided. 
This  material  is  interesting,  in  compact 
form,  and  does  stimulate  the  reader  to  read 
in  a  ^careful  inquiring  manner.  Placement 
tests,  record  booklets,  and  answer  keys  are 
provided. 

Spache,  George  D.,  and  Paul  C. 
Berg.  The  Art  of  Efficient  Reading. 
Second  Edition.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan,  1966. 

Spache  and  Berg  have  treated  many  topics 
in  this  large  (323-page)  book— an  J  have 
done  so  in  a  distinctive  manner.  The  book 
is  written  on  the  premise  that  students  need 
to  "understand  more  clearly  various  ways  of 
approaching  their  reading  task*"  and  that 
they  need  "sufficient  practice  in  these  tech- 
niques to  enable  them  to  achieve  flexibility." 

The  first  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
developing  a  number  of  reading  approaches 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  acts  of  studying 
and  reading.  Section  two  emphasizes  a  sys- 
tem for  analyzing  difficult  words,  suggestions 
for  gaining^  meaning  clues  from  affixes  and 
roots,  and  exercises  on  how  to  ise  rhe  dic- 
tionary effectively.  Secti<Mi  thf^e  contains 
hints  on  and  exercises  in  reading  n^aterials 
in  a  variety  of  college  subjects.  The  appen- 
dix discusses  phonics  clues  in  reading. 

Taylor,  Stanford  E.,  et  a!.  EDL 
Listen  and  Read  Program.  Hunt- 
ington, New  York:  Educational  De- 
velopmental Laboratories,  j962. 

The  Listen  and  Read  program  ts  a  devel- 
opm  ntal  program  in  boih  reading  2nd  lis- 
tening. It  consists  of  thirty  tape  recordings 
and  a  student  workbook  which  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  tapes. 

The  program  is  designed  to  acjuaint  the 
student  with  the  need  for  ^ood  Ibtening  and 
to  "develop  the  ability  to  listen  with  greater 
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attention,  discrimination,  organization,  and 
retention."  At  the  same  time,  a  variety  of 
reading  skills,  appreciations  and  understand- 
ings should  he  developed,  accordjng  to  the 
authors. 

The  topics  covered  in  the  tapes  are  impor- 
tant. For  example,  one  finds  topics  such  as 
Unlocking  Sentence  Meaning,  Spotting  Top- 
ics in  Paragraphs,  The  Art  of  Notemaking, 
and  Reading  Between  the  Lines. 

This  material  is  intended  for  the  second- 
ary level  but  can  be  used  on  the  college 
level. 

Other  usejul  books 

Brown,  Jauls  I.  Efficient  Reading.  Re- 
/ised  Edition.  Bostoi>:  D.  C,  Heath,  1962. 

JuDSON,  Hop..\CE.  The  Techniques  of  Read- 
ing, Second  Edition.  New  York:"Har- 
court.  Brace  &  World,  1963, 

Leedy,  Paul  D.  Read  with  Speed  and 
Precision.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1963. 

Monroe,  Marion;  Gwen  Horsiian;  and 
William  S.  Gray.  Basic  Reading  Skills 
for  High  School  Use.  Revised  Edition. 
Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman,  1958. 

Schick,  George  B.,  and  Bernarq  Schmidt. 
A  Guidebook  for  the  Teaching  of  Reading. 
Chicago:  Psychotechnics  Press,  novate. 

Smith,  Nila  Banton  Be  A  Better  Reader. 
Book  VI  Englewood  Cliffs,  Ne\V  Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall. 

Smith,  Nila  Banton.  Faster  Reading  Made 
Easy.  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall,  1963, 

Van  Gilder,  Lester  L.,  and  Sister  M. 
Lucy  Ann  Wasinger.  Achieving  Matur- 
itv  Through  ^igh  School  Reading.  Du- 
buque: William  C.  Brown,  1967. 

Wedeen,  Shirley  Ullman.  Advanced  Col- 
lege Readers.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
.Sons,  1963. 

Some  notes  on  a  sequence  of 
courses 

Hafner  {3)  found  that  his  reading 
study  skills  course  was  successful  in 
raising  the  grade  point  average  of  the 
participants  enough  to  keep  them  in 
college.  It  did  not,  however,  succeed 
in  raising  their  reading  comprehension 
significantly.  Since  a  grestt  emphasis 
was  plaqed  upon  organizational  and 
other  kinds  of  study  and  examination 
skills  and  since  the  reading  tests  tend 
to  have  a  speed  element  in  them  that 
seems  to  play  havoc  with  individuals 
who  have  developed  a  study,  set,  the 
forgoing  results  are  not  entirely  un- 
expected. 

Pauk  {10)  reported  related  findings. 
He  compared  the  effectiveness  of  tw^o 
courses  designed  to  improve  G.P.A. 


Post-Course  G.P..A.'s  \ver<&  compjared 
in  each  instance  with  the  G.P.A.'s  of 
control  groups.  He  found  that  the 
study-skill-only  course  yielded  a  mean 
increase  in  G.P.A.  that  was  sig- 
nificantly better  at  the  .01  level  than 
the  control  group's  efforts.  The  read- 
ing-and-study  skills  course  yielded  in- 
creases significantly  better  at  the  .05 
level  than  the  control  group's  results. 

Wedeen  {11)  found  that  a  six-week 
reading  imprWement  course  utilizing 
accelerators,  films,  lectures  (to  in- 
crease eye  span),  reading  manual  ex- 
ercises for  speM  and  comprehension, 
and  the  students'  own  texts  resulted  in 
short  term  gains  in  rate  (.01  level) 
and  very  insignificant  gains  (.90  level) 
on  vocabulary  and  comprehension.  In 
both  the  short  term  and  long  term 
studies  the  experimental  group  vvas 
statistically  superior  to  the  control 
group  in  rate  and  vocabulary  but  in- 
ferior in  comprehension. 

Maj^\vell  '\8)  has  indicated  that 
from  twenty  *to  thirty  percent  of  the 
students  who  enter  the  University  of 
Maryland  Reading  and  Study  Skills 
Laboratory  "need  intensive  help  in 
spelling  and  woti^  attack  ski  Ms  prior  to 
starting  reading  iniprpvement  work," 
She.  has  developed  an  individualiztd 
pourse*  for  helpHg  students  overcome 
.these*  deficienc'.es.  This  course  is 
considered  to  be  a  prerequisite  to  fur- 
ther work  in  reading  study  skills. 

Earlier  in  this  paper  it  was  sug- 
gested tliat  college  reading  people  may 
not  know  whether  they  should  try 
^o  incorporate  computer-assisted  in- 
structional systems^into  their'  re- 
gimes. We  could  iniei;  that  Maxwell 
would  say  yes,  for  in  another  paper 
A9)  '^she  states  that  a  xeading-study 
skills  lab  can  expand  its  services,  al- 
though this  mi^ht  require  more  phys- 
ical facilities  eventually  by  making 
available  to  students  for  use  in  the  lab- 
oratory tape  recordings  of  the  lectures 
of  the  various  professors.  .  Students 
enrolled  in  these  courses  can  listen  to 
these  tapes  as  many  times  ajs  they  like. 
As  the  result  of  such  activity  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  nine  claSs 
monbers  earned  A*s,  compared  with 
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the  prediction  of  three.'  Incipient,  but 
not  insipid !  Furthermore,  Maxwell 
has  introduced  a  Mibr-ary  of  learning 
programs  (tutor ,  texts)  in  different 
subject  areas.  *  "Students  find  these 
valuable  for  reviewing  course  work 
and  mastering  fundamental  principles. 
For  example,  a  student  may  review 
college  algebra  or  calculus,  chemistry 
or  4)hysiology,  or.  work  on  his  vo- 
cabulary in  German.'' 

The  studies  by  Hafner,  Pauk,  We- 
deen.  and  others  not  cited  here  indicate 
to  me  that  probably  1)  study  sets  and 
reading  test  sets  are  antithetical,  2) 
Tates  gains  are  sometimes  gotten  at  the 
expense  of  comprehension,  3)  too 
mAny  instructors  try  to  accomplish 
too  much  in  one  course,  and  4) 
study  skills  instruction  yielded  better 
G.P.A.'s  than  reading-study  skills 
instruction.  If  I  couple  these  conclu- 
sions with  the  studies  done  by  Max- 
well in  spdling  and  word  attack, 
Woolf  in  low  ego  strength,  and  Levine 
in  technical  vocabulary  stady,  I. con- 
clude that  there  are  many  facets  to 
reading-study-G.  P.  A,  i  m  p  ro  v  em  e  n  t 
and  that  certain  of  these  lacets  are 
propaedeutic  for  others;  this  implies 
that  for  best  results  these  reading- 
study  improvement  courses  should  be 
taken  in  sequence.  Such  a  sequence 
might  well  be  1)  Concept  Leari^ing 
and  Vocabulary  Study,  2)  Spelling 
and  Word  Attack  Skills,  3) 
Comprehension  and  Interpretation  I, 
4)  Comprehension  and  Interpretation 
II,  5)  Studv  Skills  I,  and  6)  Study 
Skills  II. 

You  may  want  to  mix  this  up,  bake 
it.  and  slice  in  a  slightly  different  way. 
I  would  want  you  to.  But  I  think  one 
cannot  deny  that  1)  as  much  or  more 
instruction  is  needed  in  the  receptive 
language  arts  as  in  the  transniissive 
languages  arts  (speech,  composition)  ; 
2)  not  all  facets  of  the  l^uage  arts 
can  be  taken  up  at  once ;  3;  some  log- 
ical and/  or  psychological  sequence 
needs  to  be  worked  out ;  and  4)  credit 
should  be  offered  for^  these  courses  as 
they  are  for  composition  and  speech. 
(Happily,  there  is  a  growing  tendency 


for  collies  to  offer  credit  for  such 
reading-study  courses.} 

Summary 

Many  students  who  now  do  poorly 
in  college  because  of  skills  deficiencies, 
personality  deficiencies,  personal  prob- 
lems, lack  of  concept  background,  and 
lack  of  $\*mpathetic  intelligent  help 
from  administration  and  faculty  can  do 
^  better.  Psycholt^ists,  advisors,  and 
reading  specialists  can  team  up  to 
uncover  and  remedy  persona^  pro- 
gram, and  skills  deficiencies. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  materials  and 
techniques  which  can  be  used  to'  help 
the  student  improve  step-by-step  until 
he,  utilizes  his  talents  efficiently  and 
effectively.  As  reading  specialists  ex- 
periment with  curricular  offerings  in 
their  areas  and  with  the  orospects  of 
putting  their  "receptive*'  courses  into 
the  regular  curriculum,  a  new  day  will 
^wn  for  college  students,  a  day  of 
sunshine  and  hope,  a  day  when  their 
talents  burst  forth  and  they  make  the 
contributions  they  have  wanted  to 
make  but  didnt  always  know  they 
were  capable  of  making. 
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.Fair  Use  of  Copyright  Law 
and  Instructional  Materials 

Robert  E.  Shaker 
Arizona  State  University 

I  would. LIKE  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  selecting  and  evaluating  materials 
for  instruction  in  college  reading 
courses  with  particular  reference  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  forthccnning 
new  copyright  law.  These  provisions 
at  this  writing  have  been  passed  by  the 
house  and  are  awaiting  passage  by  the 
senate.  Bill  597  has  new  and  startling- 
implications  for  teachers  and  college 
professors  in  all  fields  as  they  select 
and  evaluate  copyrighted  materials  fpr 
instruct  ioii.  Particularly  in  those 
fields  where  the  reading  of  printed 
material  forms  the  primary  basis  for 
instruction,  the  college  teacher  needs  to 
look  carefully  at  the  provisions  of  the 
ne^^ly  prepared  law.  As  we  shall  see, 
however,  its  provisions  not  only  cover 
printed  material  but  also  extend  to  the 
uses  of  phono-records  and  films  and 


any  pictorial,  graphic,  or  sculptural 
works,  or  any  combination  of  these  in 
any  multimedia  system. 

Background  for  change 

The  current  bills  «nbodying  the 
'  proposed  new  law  represent  more  than 
six  years  of  study  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Roister  of  Copyrights 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  with  the 
participation  of  such  interested  parties 
as  the  Authors'  League  of  America, 
the  American  Book  Publishers'  Coun- 
cil, the  N'ational  Textbook  Publishers* 
Institute;  and  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  Copyf-ight  Revision  formed  under 
the  aegis  of  the  National  Education 
Association  in  1963,  and  35  to  40  edii- 
cational  organizations  of  which  I^A  is 
one. 

All  interested  parties  were  in  agree- 
'ment  that  changing  conditions,  espe- 
cially the  new  copying  technologies, 
were  creating  situations  which  had 
been  impossible  tc  imagine, in  1909 
when  the  existing  law  was  passed.  As 
Dean  Fred  S.  Siebert  of  the  School  of 
Communication  Arts  at  .  Michigan 
State  University  noted : 

The  present  law  was  enacted  when  mo- 
tion pictures  were  in  their  infancy  and 
before  the  advent  of  radio  and  television. 
In  addition,  the  1909  act  lias  not  kept 
pace  with  the  provisions  of  similar  acts 
in  most  western  countries  or  with  the 
protection  afforded  artistic  ^nd  creative 
works  in  the  international  conventions  ^ 
on  this  subject  (i). 

After  many  years  of  deliberation  and 
study,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  copyright  law.   What  are  some  of 
•its  implications  for  teaching  professors, 
researchers,  and  others  who  select  copy- 

'  righted  materials  for  teaching? 

In  order  to  discuss  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  many  of  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  law,  some  further  background  is 
necessary.  The  first  copyright  law  of 
the  United  States  was  enacted  by  the 
first  Congress  in  1790,  in  an  exercise 
of  the  constitutiopal  power  "To  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
^thors  and  inventors  the  exclusive 

^  right  to  their  respective  writings  and 
discoveries'*    (2).     Perhaps  the  key 
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words  in  these  lines  are  ''limited 
times"  and  "exclusive  right/*  for  it  is 
over  the  meanings  of  these  terms  that 
many  teachers  face  problems  in  select- 
ing and  evaluating  copyrighted  in- 
structional materials. 

The  concept  ot  fair  use 

It  seems  clear  that  those  most 
closely  associated  with  the  administra- 
tion and  application  of  the  copyright 
law  consider  it  basically  a  protective 
law  '*to  insure  that  authors  receive  the 
encouragement  they  need  and  the  re- 
muneration they  fairly  deserve  for 
their  creations**  (J).  Section  106  of 
the  proposed  law  sets  out  the  following 
exclusive  rights  of  the  cq>yright 
holder:  1)  the  right  to  reproduce  the 
work  in  copies  or  phono-records,  2> 
the  right  to  prepare  derivative  works 
based  on  the  copyrighted  work,  3)  the 
right  to  distribute  copies  or  phono- 
records  of  the  work  to  the  public,  4) 
the  right  to  perform  the  work  publicly, 
and  5)  the  right  to  display  the  work 
publicly.  These  exclusive  rights  of  the 
copyright  holder  are  spell^  out  in 
Section  '106  of  the  proposed  law. 
Sections  107  through  116  deal  with 
limitations  on  the  exclusive  rights  of 
the  copyright  holder  and  may  be  con- 
sidered to  bestow  certain  rights  and 
privileges?  on  those  members  of  the 
general  public  who  must  use  copy- 
righted material.  In  certain  cases 
these  rights  and  privileges  have  been 
developed  through  judicial  law  in  a 
ixxly  of  cases  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  con- 
cept of  "fair  use**  which  for  the  first 
time  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
proposed  new  law.  It  is  necessary  for 
every  t^her  who  uses  or  intends  to 
use  copyrighted  materials  without  first 
obtaining  the  permission  of  the  copy- 
right holder  to  be  ac<4uainted  with  the 
doctrine  of  fair  use. 

Section  107  of  the  proposed  new 
cop)fright  law  is  currently  phrased  as 
follows ; 

.  Limitations  on  exclusive  rights : 
fair  use 

Notwithgtanding    the    provisions  of 
Section  106,  the  fair  use  of  a  copy* 


righted  work,  including  such  use  Ly  re- 
production in  copies  or  phono-record  or 
by  any  other  means  specified  by  that 
section  for  purposes  such  as  criticism, 
comment,  news  reporting,  teaching, 
scholarship,  or  research,  is  not  an  in- 
fringement of  copyright.  In  determining 
whether  the  use  made  'of  a  work  in  any 
particular  case  is  a  fair  use,  the  factors 
to  be  considered  shall  includes 

1.  The  purpose  and  character  of'  the 
use; 

2.  The  nature  of  the  copyrighted 
work ; 

3.  The  amount  and  substantiality  of 
the  jwrtion  used  in  relation  to  the 
copyrighted  work  as  a  whole;  and 

4.  The  effect  of  the  use  upon  the  po- 
tential market  for  or  value  of  the 
copyrighted  work  (4). 

Whether  a  teacher  or  college  profes- 
sor can  use  a  portion  of  a  copyrighted 
work  for  the  purpose  of  "criticism, 
comment,  news  reporting,  teaching, 
scholarship,  or  research;*^-ikhout  first 
obtaining  written  permission  of  the 
copyright  holder  and  be  ^secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  not  an.  infringer, 
depends  upon  his  estimate  of  the  way  a 
.  judge  would  apply  the  above  four 
criteria  in  an  infringement  suit  by  the 
copyright  holder.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
essentially  imposbible  for  any  user  of 
copyrighted  materials  to  know  for  cer- 
tain whether  his  copies  of  a  portion  of 
a  newspaper  editorial  on  the  ditto  ma- 
chine or  on  a  transparency  really  are 
fair  use  unless  he  can  convince  the 
copyright  holder  to  take  him  to  court. 
As  a  recent  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  judiciary  states  the  issue: 

The  expanded,  statement  of  th^  fair 
use  doctrine  in  amended  section  107 
offers  some  guidance  to  users  in  deter- 
mining when  the  principles  of  the  doc- 
trine apply.  However,  the  endless  var- 
iety of  situations  and  combinations  of 
circumstances  that  can  arise  in  particu-  , 
lar  cases  precludes  the  formulation  at 
exact  rules  in  the  statute.  .  .  .  Beyond 
— ^a^very  bread  statutory  expjanation  of 
what  fair  use  is  and  some  of  the  criteria 
applicable  t<5  it,  Uie  courts  must  be  free 
to  adapt  the  doctrine  to  particular  situa- 
tions on  a  ca$e-by-case  basis  (5). 

Since  it  is  not 'possible  for  a  teacher 
or  professor  to  know  precisely  whether 
any  given  instance  of  his  use  of  copy- 
righted material  is  a  fair  use,  he  must 
rely  on  his  own  judgment  and  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  new  law  (as  well  as  the 
old)  and  of  the  intentions  of  those  who 
drafted  the  new  law  when  he  makes 
his  own  estimaCte  of  fair  use.  It  be- 
hooves all,  therefore,  who  regularly  se- 
lect and  .evaluate  and  use  CQpyrighted 
material  for  instructional  or  Other  pur- 
poses as  stated  above  to  become  famil- 
iar with  the  provisions  of  the  new  law 
regarding  fair  use  as  well  as  the  stated 
intentions  of  those  who  were  mote 
closely  concerned  with  drafting  the 
new  law.  (The  speci^c  intentions  of 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  regards 
the  fair  use  section  of  the  proposed 
new-  law  are  stated  on  pages  61-66  of 
the  report  of  the  committee.  1  have 
drawn  upon  them  for  the  preparation 
of  this  paper,) 

The  application  of  jair  use  criteria 

As  stated  previously,  one  of  the  « 
criteria  which  would  need  to  be  con- 
sidered by  any  teacher  or  college  pro- 
fessor in  selecting*  or  evaluating  in- 
structi^al  materials  is  the  ^  purpose 
and  nature  of  the  use,    Accordiitg  to 
the  report  (p.  62),  the  proposed  law  - 
Would  recognize  "that  the  making 'of 
copies  by  a  teacher  for  classroom  pur-  ^ 
poses  can,  under  appropriate  circum- 
stances, constitute  a^  fair  use.  .  . 
Other  ithportant  points  which  would 
need  to  be  considered  by  a  judge  de- 
ciding a  fair  use.  case  ox  a  teacher  at- 
tempting  to  decide  whether  any  pro- 
^jedted  u§e  would  indeed  be  fair  would 
fee  the  nonprofit  character  of  the  school 
and  whether  any  charge  was  made  ^or 
copies  distributed. 

An  additional  point  raised  is  the  ele- 
ment of  spontaneity.  Did  the  teacher 
make  copies  for  himself  and/or  his  stu- 
dents ''acting  individually  and  at  his 
own  volition,"  or  did  he  do  so  because 
his  department  chairman  suggested  it  ? 
Other  considerations  would  be 
^  whether  the  teacher  made  a  single 
copy  for  himself  (to  read-  to  the  class 
or  project  on  an  overhead  projector) 
or  made  multiple  copies  which  were 
limited  to  the'  size  of  the  class  and 
were  recalled  or  destroyed  after  a  sin- 
gle use.  '  \ 


For  example  the  complete  reproduc- 
tion of  a  fairly  long  poem  in  examina-  - 
tion  questions  distributed  to  all  members 
of  a  class  might  be  fair  use,  while  the 
distribution  of  separate  copies  of  the 
{}oem  without  restrictions  might  not  be 
(6). 

The  report  goes  on  to  point  out  thalt 
spontaneous  copying  which  might  be 
fair  use  in  an  isolated  circumstance 
would  .become  an  infringement  if  the 
copies  were  accumulated  over  a  period 
of  time  and  incorporated  so  as  to  con- 
stitute an  antholc^y.  , 

The  nature  of  the  copyrighted  tvork 

Another  fair  use  criterioti  which  is 
essential  in  selecting  and  evaluating 
copyrighted  instructional  materials 
under  the  proposed  new  'law  i^  that  of 
the, "character"  and  "availability"  of 
the  copyrighted  work.  Questions 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  asked 
might  be  the 'following :  1 )  Is  the  copy- 
righted work  intended  to  be  consum- 
able in  •  the  course  of  classroom  ac- 
tivities, e.g.,  a  workl>ook,  standardized 
test  answer  sheet,  etc.?  If  so,  the 
principles  of  fair  use  "would  havt  little 
if  any  application."  2)  Would  mate- 
rial in  current  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals be  more  allowable  under  fair  use 
than  the  type  of  text  material  men- 
tioned above,(7)  ? 

Yes,  as  the  register's  report  states: 

With  respect  to  material  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals  the  doctrine  of  fair  use 
should  be  liberally  applied  to  allow  copy- 
ing of  items  of  current  interest  to  sup- 
plement and  update  the  students'  text- 
books, but-  this  would  not  extend  to  > 
copying  from  periodicals  pliblished  pri- 
marily for  student  use  {8). 

*  \(  the  copyrighted  work  is  "out- 
of-print"  and  unavailable  for  purchase 
through  normal  channels,  the  teacher 
or  professor  selecting  it  for  classroom 
use  may  have  nKirj?  justificatron  for 
copying  it  than  in  the  ordinary  case. 
The  committee's  report  (9)  jwints  oiit 
that  "the  existence  of  organizations  li- 
censed to  provide  photo-copies  of 
out-of-print  works  at  reasonable  costs 
is  a  factor  to  be  considered."  This 
would  mean  that  the  professor  or 
teadier  selecting  an  out-of*print  copy- 
right work  wpuld  need  to  find  out 
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Hh^her  any  organisation  was  provid- 
ing ibe  ou^of-prinl  work  for  sale  at  a 
reaionabte  c<^^.  If  so,  the  doctrine  os 
fair  use  wj?Jd  be  less  applipble  to  his 
<mti  copytr^  actmty  ilian  tf  the  wwk 
were  not  hejng  offered  for  sale  by  such 
an  Of^ant2afion.  The  committee's  re- 
port ^bo  note§  that  "the  appHcability 
fif  the  fair  use  doctrine  to  unpublished 
works  h  narrowly  Umited  siiKe.  a!- 
tiiuugh  tlie  work  if.  una\^lable,  this  i;> 
the  nsuh  of  a  dcbberate  choice  on  the 
pan  of  the  cupyright  owner'*  (10)- 
In  most  C3^.  ai^rently.  the  co^'- 
right  owner  5  "right  for  first  puWica- 
tion"  *  ^ohl  outweigh  any  needs  of 
^r^^t*f  aaterial  for  cla^roons  pur- 
po^ 

T/ie  ammtii  and  subsianiiality 
pf  ihc  maicrial  used 

Can  a  teacher  or  profes^r.  in  the 
c«fursc  of  iidecrii^  ancf  evaluatitig  <^p>- 
nglned  in^nicttona]  material,  ntake 
a  single  «>py  of  an  cntir  ojpyrighted 
work  for  reproStKnion  for  an  overbad 
projector  or  for  other  visml  dispby 
purpose?  In  lhre«?  aird  one  half  y^s 
of  di#cus£Jon  and  ddiberatimi  ainong 
ifa!  nmnbers  of  the  ^uc^iotiU  corn- 
munity-  the  publJshif^  cmnmunity,  and 
the  <wimittce  on^  the  judictarys  there 

tpS^vi^  im  agrewient  on  the  exact 
mean^r^  of  the  terra  *'^tlre  work  or 
c<»npl«e  work''  or  the  term  **atcerpt/' 
The  ,epqrt  of  tJie  committee  oa-the  ju- 
dici-iry^  stafa  the  following  intes^jreta- 
♦Jen ; 

co^aitM  .tin^rrlaBd%  that  x\m 
wm*  goi^ally  sntcndcif'ia  extend  be* 
>Tmtf  ft  *^«rnteljr  cogoizable^  or 
^ll^fjo^ieF#  portOT  (for  eiiample,  a 
'if^ic  poOT*  *t&fy*  or  ar^lr)  m  a  ct>!- 

wmk,  and  thai  no  ^tlirtkgir  \% 
m^bf  ta  fcprod^  an  cinirc  ^ue^ve 
^tiMfk  fffjf  rwttfile,  an  ennrcldpedta 
^^ow,  a  periodraJ  Issue^  or  a  jrts^'.^ 
tmcitraird  Mfk  pohlishi^  m  an  entity) 
a  iKii^^irtali*r/  mopa^p^  etc  \Vitii 
ilm  Jfihitattd!i«  and  iobjcct  to  t*^  other 
rrfc*3nt  oTtera^  tlw  rcqnctted  privilc^ 
t4  B^in^  a  Miigfe  copy  a^iei^rs  ap- 
pr^ir^td^r  10  be  uitbm  the  %cq^  of  £air 

It  should  be  k^  in  mtnd  that  thi  > 
^m^on  a^dl^  only  to  tl%e  making  of  v 
ringte  cc^'  t^  the  making  ol 
multt(4e  o^iei  under  Mr  ose  a{7  et 
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only  to  excerpts,  ^lomnk  rable  debate 
was  also  present  during  the  three  and 
one  half  years  of  ddi!>eration  between 
the  various  groups  about  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  tenn  "excerpt."  Once 
again;  the  report  cf  the  comniittoe  is 
entightening  in  demonstrating  consen- 
sus en  what  the  problem  is,  if  not  on  a 
satisfactory  resolutic-n  of  the  problem. 

In  general,  and  ussumin^  the  uther 
necessary  factors  arc  prcse.it,  the  com- 
mutes agrees  that  thi*  copyr  g.*for  class- 
ramn  purposes,  df  ^Ktracts  of  portions, 
whidt^ar^  not  seH-^ntitaine  and  which 
are  tclafivdy  *af.n-s4ih  tantial  in 
lengtJi,"  when  compared  i<-  the  larger. 
sclf'OTitalned  w^k  from-w^ich  they  are 
taken,  should  consitlcred  fair  use. 
Depending  m  the  circumstances,  the 
^me  may  also  be  t^ue  of  very  short, 
scJ-OTifained  ^-orks  sue  i  as  a  four-line 
pot*m*  a  ttiap  in  a  newsj  iper,  a  one-half 
paji,^  *Vocabiikry  but  der*'  frem-  ' 
monthly  nmgatzine.  etc.  -12), 

This  excerpt  wouM  seem  to  place 
the  comtnitt^  on  the  tudiciary  in  the 
extremely  h±tardous,  position  of  judg-' 
ing  that  a  four-line  joem  is  less  a 
"self-contained  work"',  than  a  five-line 
poeni  and,  therefore,  moi:e  applicable 
to  the  doctrine  of  fair  tse.  Would  the 
comnuttee,  one  wonders;  restrict  teach- 
ers to  copying  only  four-line  poems 
self-contained  wcrks)  or  should 
the  cohipiittee  not  attempt  to  make  a 
determination  of  this  sort  and,  rather 
rely  on  the  competencies  of  those 
t^ching  poetry  to  make  a  differenti- 
ation Ijetween  a  short  poem  and  a  long 
poem  ^jr  the  pijrposes  of  copying? 

Bffecl  of  me  on  potential  market  or 
value  of  a  Zi'ork  , 

Tfiis  faoor  has  long  been  considered 
to  be  the  most  important  criterion  of 
fair  use  and  certainly,^  the  report  of 
the  comtnittee  on  the  judiciary  points 
out,  **Wi*h  certain  special  exc^tiMS 
(use  in  parodies  or  as  evidence  in 
cou;t  proce«lings  might  be  ex^ples), 
a  use  which  supplants  any  pott  of  the 
normal  market  for  a  «>pyrighted  work 
would  orditiarily  be  considered  an  in* 
frittganent"  (13), 

In  the  long  course  of  deljate  over 
this  particular  provision  between  the 
representatives  of  the  publishing  in- 
du^ti^*,  education,  and  various  copy- 
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right  attorneys,  £he  representatives  of 
the  educ^ional  community  serving  on 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  were  often 
convinced  that  neither  the  representa- 
tives of  the  publishing  industry  nor  the 
copyright  attorneys  really  understood 
that 'teachers  were  attempting  to  ^ 
copyrighted  material  for  nonpront 
teaching  purposes  and  not,  by  design, 
to  deprive  copyright  ownefs  of  their 
legitimate  profits.  *ln  fact,  the  point 
was  made  by  both  school  and  college 
teachers  over  and  over  again  that  only 
by  using  copyrighted  material  from,  lit- 
erature, news  media,  etc.,- could  literate' 
^udiences^  ultimately  be  produced. 
The  fact  that  this  point  fias  not  yet 
sufficientfy  penetrated  the  judicial 
mind  is  seen  clearly  in  the  report/Of 
the  committee  on  the  ju^ciary  in  the 
'following  statements,,  which  reveal 
irmch  ab'3ut  the  legal  attitudes  toward 
this  issue:  .  ^ 

Fair  use  h  es  ,'ntially  supplementary 
by  nature,  and  classroom  copying  that 
exceeds  legitimate  toaching  aims/. such 
as  filling  in  nfissihg  information  or 
bringing  a  subject  up  to  date,  would  go 
beyond  the  proper  bounds  of  fair  use. 
Whertf  the  unauthorized  copying  dis- 
places what  realistically  flight  have  been 
a  sale,  no  matter  how  minor  the  amount  > 
of  money  involved,  the  interests  of  the 
copyright  Owner  need  protection.  Iso- 
lated instances  of  minor  infringements, 
when  multiplied,  in  many  times  become 
in  aggregate  a  major  inroad  on  copy- 
right that  must  be  prevented  (14). 

In  this  statement,  we  note  that  tjfie 
comjnittee  on  the  judiciary  apparently 
believes  that  "filling  in  missing  infor- 
mation*^ or  "bringing  a  subject  up  to 
date'*  "exceeds  legitimate '  teaching 
aims.'*  Most  teachers  and  profe^^oors 
would  thoroughly  disagree  with  the 
fact  that  legitimate  teaching  aims  do 
not^include  supplying  needed  informa- 
,  tion  or  being  historically  accurate  in 
one's  subject.  How  the  latter  aims 
could  be  considered  "unanthorized 
copying*'  and  nottinder  fair  use  is  diffi- 
cult to  reason.  Perhaps  the  most  con- 
troversial statement  in  the  committee's 
statement  as  to  judging  the  effect  of 
use  on  the  potential  market  or  value  of 
a  work,,,  however,  is  in  asking  the 
teacher  or  user  of  copyrighted  material 


to  make  a  judgment  about  "what  real- 
istically might  have  been  a  sale,  no 
matter  how  minor  the  amount  of 
money  involved.'*  It  would  seem  al- 
most impossible  for  a  teacher  or  pro- 
fessor to  make  such  a  judgment  accu- 
rately, particularly  when  the  term  "no 
matter  how  minor  the  amount  of 
money  involved'*  has  to  be  estimated. 
It  is  conceivable  that  many  instances 
of  fair  use  njight  involve  the  loss  of  a 
minor  amount  of  money.  This  might 
not  be  fhe  case,  however,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample of  a  school  syst^  which  simply 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  newspa- 
pers for  each  student  in  a  class. 
Under  the  proposed  law  the  teacher 
will  be  forced  to  estimate  whether  the 
newspaper  publisher  would  lose  sales  if 
he  duplicates  an  excerpt  from  the 
paper.  The  teacher  would  also  need  to 
estimate  the  significance  of  the  school 
system*s  wealth  and  intentions  with 
respect  to  buying  newspapers.  So 
variablecis  piled  upon  variable,  and  the 
teacher*s  task  in  making  a  decision  be- 
comes enormously  complicated,  proba- 
bly to  the  point  of  hopeless  confusion 
on  tire  par*  of  many  teachers. 

Many  of  the  most  astute  copyright 
attorneys,  publishing  house  presidents, 
and  others  involved  in  copyright  law 
revision  continue  to  use  language  which 
clearly  indicates  that  they  have  not  yet 
seen  some  of  the  larger  issues  behind 
the  pleas  of  the  teachers,  professors,  li- 
brarians, ^nd  others  who  are  primarily 
concerned  with  using  copyrighted 
materials.  Such  terms  (noted  in  the 
previous  quotation)  as  "unauthorized 
copying**  and  "minor  infringemefits** 
fly  in  the  faee  of  I'he  accepted  doctrine 
that  there  is  a  legal  test  for  fair  tfse. 
If  the  leather  or  professor  knows  that 
some  uses  of  copyrighted  material  are 
fair  in  teaching,  research,  commenting, 
criticizing,  and  news  reporting,  lie  also 
knows  that  he  would  not  be  doing  "un- 
authorized copying**  in  certain  situa- 
tions. He  is  also  aware  that  deciding 
whether  his  copying  might  be  displac- 
ing "vrtiat  might  realistically  have  been 
a  sale,  no  fnatter  how  minor  the 
amount  of  money  involved**  places  him 
in  an  almost  untenable  situation  as  re- 
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gards  making  a  dec?;jion  in  advance  of 
doing  the  acti)  tl  copying.  The  state- 
ment **Fair  use  is  essentially  supple- 
mentary by  n?iturt*'  is  certainly  not 
clear.  As  Harold  Wigren  {15), 
Chairman  of  the  A^l  Hoc  Committee 
on  Copyright  Revi  sion  representing 
educational  organizations,  stated  in  his 
recent  testimony  bef>re  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Patents,  T^-ade  Marks,  and 
Copyrights  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee : 

While  the  new  section  107  and  the  house 
report  are  help-ul  in  making  determina- 
tions as  to  why  might  K-  used  and  what 
should  not  be  allowed,  there  is  neverthe- 
less widesprea  d  disagretmient  still  be- 
tween publishe"s  and  ed  ucators  despite 
several  summi*.  'onferr .  ces  to  resolve 
our  differences,  ^s  to  what  conMitutes 
"fair  use"  of  a  wjrk  Teachers  still  will 
have  no  positi/e  assurance  that  a  given 
use  of  a  work  i*  fair  or  permissible  use. 
It  is  argued  i,i  ^me  quarters  that  it  is 
impossible  to  guarante^  such  certainty. 
Yet,  if  the  e::p€rts  cannot  agree  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  **fair  use"  of  a 
work,  how  Ccn  a  teacher  in  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  know  t  le  ansver? 

It  seems  char  that  almost  any  use  of 
a  given  copyrighted  work  should  in  ef- 
fect be  rulel  out  by  the  statement 
*'where  the  vnauthorised  copying  dis- 
places what  realistically  might  have 
been  a  sale,  no  fnatter  how  minor  the 
amount  of  fiioney  involved  the  inter- 
ests of  the  cjpy right  owner  need  pro- 
tection'* (16).  That  IS,  almost  any  use 
of  a  copyrighted  work  might  involve  a 
minor  mnou  it  of  money  if  the  work 
was  to  be  usi  d 

Why  use  a  mall  portion  of  one  of 
the  criteria  ipe  out  the  doctrine  of 
fair  use  wh.n  me  has  spent  so  much 
writing  it  <  irefully  into  the  law  and 
developing  ^  variety  vf  criteria  which 
could  be  aj'i  otd  Ic  a  great  variety  of 
cases  usin^  ♦opyr^*^  material  for 
classrof^m  i  u  X)se.  \t  best  this  sec- 
tion o?  thf  .  omn-  r'^^'s  report  seems 
inconsistent  vith  -v'-&t  has  gone  be- 
fore. 

Selecting  a  td  evalua  .'^g  %ew  maiierials 
outside  the  cla  sroon' 

The  doctrii  e  of  *^ir  i.*;e  of  copy- 
righted mater.  Us  is  also  ipplicable  to 
other  kinds  of  uses,  as  ♦o-  'jxample,  all 


stages  in  the  operation  of  information! 
storage  and  retrieval  systems  The 
Committee's  report  states  that  "Re- 
production of  small  excerpts  or  key 
words  for  purposes  of  input  and  output 
of  bibliographic  lists  or  short  summar- 
ies might  be  examples  of  fair  use  in 
this  area"  (17).  Also,  the  fair  use 
doctrine  applies  to  excerpts  of  copy- 
righted works  used  in  educational 
broadcasting  activities  and  photocopy- 
ing in  libraries.  With  regard  to  li- 
brary copying,  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  committee's  report  is  helpful 
in  understanding  the  problem  : 

.  .  .  an  earlier  effort  to  specify  limited 
conditions  under  which  libraries  could 
supj)ly  photocopies  of  material  was 
strongly  criticized  by  both  librarians  and 
copyright  owners,  through  for  opposing 
reasons.  The  effort  was  dropped,  and  at 
the  hearings,  representatives  of  librari- 
ans u-^ied  that  it  not  be  revived ;  their 
position  was  that  statutory  provisions 
codifying  or  limiting  present  library 
practkes  in  this  area  would  crystallize  a 
subject  better  left  to  flexible  adjustment. 
On  the  other  hand,  both  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  argued  that  the  problem  is  too 
important  to  be  left  uncertain  and  pro- 
posed adoption  of  a  statutory  provision 
allowing  libraries  to  supply  single  pho- 
tocopies of  material  under  limite-l  condi- 
tions. .  .  Unauthorized  library  copy- 
ing, like  everything  else,  must  be  jud  :ed 
a  fair  use  or  an  infringement  on  the  • 
basis  of  all  of  the  applicable  criteria 
and  the  facts  of  the  particular  case. 
Despite  past  efforts,  reasonable  arrange* 
ments  involving  a  mutual  understanding 
of  what  generally  constitutes  acceptable 
library  practiced  in  providing  workable 
clearance  and  licensing  conditions  have 
not  been  achieved  and  are  overdue.  The 
committee  urges  all  concerned  to  resume 
their  efforts  to  reach  an  accommodation  • 
under  which'  the  needs  of  cholarship 
and  the  rights  of  authors  would  both  be 
respected.  (18). 

Note  that  in  this  quotation  the  com- 
mittee accepts  the  needs  of  "scholar- 
ship" as  a  l^itioiate  use  of  copy- 
righted material  but  still  uses  the  term 
'^unauthorized'*  to  describe  the  copying 
which  would  take  place  for  scholarly 
purposes  while  recommending  that 
each  case  is  decided  on  its  own  merits 
after  the  application  of  the  previously 
mentioned  critera.  In  selecting  and 
evaluating  one  does  not  know  whether 
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the  copying  is  "unauthorized"  until 
after  the  decision  has  beei;  made  by  the 
court.  As  in  the  case  of  classroom  copy- 
ing, matters  of  the  fair  use  criteria 
are  appHed  only  after  the  copyright 
holder  has  sued  the  copier  as  an  infrin- 
ger and  as  a  result  of  the  Case  the 
court  renders  a  decision. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  bn 
Copyright  l^w  Revision,  of  which  the 
International  Reading  Association  is  a 
member,  is  making  further  reconinien 
dations  to  the  senate  r^arding  the  se- 
lection and  evaluation  of  copyrighted 
materials  in  libraries  and  on  educa- 
tional broadcasting  stations  by  means 
of  the  computer.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  doctrines  of  fair  ure  described 
above  are  considered  applicable  to  all 
of  these  uses,  but  there  are  many  ques- 
tions remaining  as  to  tri-_  ways  in 
which  they  are  applicable.  New  edu- 
cational technologies  are  exploding, 
and  one  of  the  fears  of  members  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  is  that  these  edu- 
cational technologies  will  not  le  pro- 
vided for  in  the  new  bill.  As  Wigren 
points  out  in  his  testimony  : 

The  bill  inak**s  no  provision  for  new 
technology  ir  aching  and  learning;  in 
fact,  under  the  present  paragraph  D  of 
section  110,  entitled  "Time  and  Con- 
tent," the  uses  of  copyrighted  material 
without  clearance  or  payment  of  royal- 
ties-j-on  dial  access  retrievable  systems 
or  in  computer  assisted  instruction, 
closed  circuit  television,  2500  megahertz, 
or  on  most  audio-visual  devices  designed 
for  individualized  and  independent  learn- 
ing are  virtually  eliminated. 

If  gu'delines  are  needed  to  protect 
the  copying  of  copyrighted  materials 
for  classroom  uses,  one  would  hope 
that  they  could  be  worked  out  by 
means  of  rantinued  meetings  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  aflfected 
groups.  Help  will  be  needed  in  resolv- 
ing some  of  the  serious  questions 
which  lie  ahead  as  educational  technol- 
ogy develops.  For  example,  as  Wi- 
gren also  points  out,  "the  bil!  makes  no 
mention  of  computers ;  nor  does  it  pro- 
vide language  applicable  to  computers 
and  computer  uses,  yet  computers  are 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  technologi- 
cal advances  in  American  education" 
(201 


Protection  of  innocent  infringers 

If  a  teacher  or  professor  selects  and 
evaluates  instructional  materials  think- 
ing that  his  use  of  these  materials  may 
be  under  fair  use  as  stated  earlier,  he 
would  be  able  only  to  project  that  the 
use  actually  would  be  as  a  result  of  a 
court  decision.  The  copyright  owner 
must  bring  an  infringement  suit 
against  the  user ;  and  after  the  various 
fair  use  criteria  abqve  are  applied  in 
the  individual  case,  the  court  will  de- 
cide whether  the  use  was  indeed  fair. 
Under  section  504  of  the  proposed  law, 
the  copyright  owner  would  be  entitled 
to  recover  actual  damages  as  well  as 
**any  profits  of  the  infringer  that  are 
attributable  to  the  infringment  and  are 
not  taken  into  account  in  computing 
the  actual  damages."  The  report  con- 
tinues, the  copyright  owner  may  elect 

at  any  time  before  the  final  judgment  is 
rendered,^  to  recover,  instead  of  actual 
damages  'and  profits,  an  award  of  statu- 
tory damages  for  all  infringements  in- 
volved in  the  action  with  respect  to  any  * 
one  work  for  which  any  one  infringer  is 
hable  individually,  or  for  which  any  two 
or  more  infringers  are  liabK-  jointly  and 
severally,  in  a  sum  of  noi  less  than 
$250.00  or  more  than  $10,00(>0Q,  as  the 
court  considers  just  (21). 

If  the  court  finds  that  the  infringe- 
ment was  committed  wilfully,  the  court 
may  increase  the  award  of  statutory 
damages  to  a  sum  of  not  more  than 
$20,000.00.  The  court  also  has  the 
right  in  cases  of  alleged  infringement 
involving  teachers  and  professors  to 
waive  all  statutory  damages  "in  whole 
or  in  part."  This  applies 

where  an  instructor  in  a  non-profit  edu- 
cational institution,  who  infringed  by  re- 
producing a  copyrighted  work  in  copies 
or  phonorecordf  for  use  in  the  course  of 
face-to-face  teaching  activities  in  the 
classroom  or  similir  place  normally  de- 
voted to  instruction,  sustains  the  burden 
of  {^roving  that  he  believed  and  had  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  believing  that  the 
reproduction  \vas  a  fair  use  under  Sec- 
tion 107  {22), 

Although  this  provision  would  ex* 
empt  classroom  teachers  and  profes- 
sors from  the  payment  of  statutory 
damages  for  infringements,  it  would 
not  apply  to  librarians  or  to  teachers 
on  television  and  radio  or  to  others  op- 
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erating  under  the  doctrine  of  fair  use 
who  are  not  using  copyrighted  mate- 
rials for  teaching  face-to-face  teaching 
purposes  in  the  classroom. 

Summary 

Although  there  are  other  educational 
uses  of  copyrighted  materials  in- a  va- 
riety of  situations  such  as  educational 
broadcasting,  the  primary  ^emphasis  in 
this  paper  has  beeh  to  show  how  the 
doctrine  of  fair  use  is  being  written 
into  the  new  and  forthcoming  copy- 
right law  currently  passed  by  the 
House  and  under  consideration  in  Sen- 
ate Bill  597.  This  new  law  would 
apply  to  the  copying  oi  cq)yrighted 
materials  by  classroom  teachers  and 
professors  ^n  the  course  of  selecting 
and  evaluating  various  printed  and 
audio-visual  copyrighted  materials  for 
instruction  with  their  students.  Al- 
though many  aspects  of  the  applica- 
tion of  these  criteria  to  various  types 
of  classroom  uses  of  copyrighted  mate- 
rial were  dealt  with  in  the  testimony 
before  the  house  and  senate  commit- 
tees and  are  therefore  dealt  with  in 
spme  measure  in  the  report  of  the 
house  committee  before  the  judiciary, 
it  seems  clear  that  most  teachers  and 
professors  copying  copyrighted  mate- 
rial without  permission  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  their  use  is  fair  would  not  be 
sufficiently  intormed  by  the  guidelines 
which  currently  exist  in  the  committee 
reports  so  that  they  would  know 
whether  their  potentisd  uses  of  copy- 
righted material  would  be  fair.  If  they 
guessed  wrong,  they  could  be  liable  for 
statutory  damages  between  $250  and 
$10,000  per  instance  of  copying.  A 
distinct  nee<f  remains  to  clarify  both 
the  intent  of  Congress  as  regards  fair 
use  and  the  development  of  specific 
guidelines  for  fair  use. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  insightful 
statements  on  fair  use  by  a  copyright 
expert  was  published  this  year  by  Ben- 
jamin Kaptin,  Royall  professor  of  law 
in  Harvard  University  in  the  James  S. 
Carpentier  lectures  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, in  addressing  the  question  of 
the  varied  rights  of  producers  and  con- 


sumers of  copyrighted  materials  he 
'  said: 

•Educators  pay  a  very  large  toil  annually 
to  copyright  proprietors;  but  in  certain 
respects,  as  non-profit  users,  they  have 
long  been  favored  by  copyright  doctrine 
and  legislation,  and  they  have  long  acted 
as  though  they  were  entitled  to  other  fa- 

y  vors  that  are  perhaps  not  too  clear 
/  under  the  !aw.  Having  already  men- 
tioned photocopying,  L  shall  not  touch 
the  question  of  fnultiplicatfon  of  tangible 
copies  of  works  for  teaching  purposes 
except  to  say  that  the  fact  of  an  educa- 
tional non-profit  motive  is  generally 
considered  to  work  towards  excuse  from 
liability  in  the  sense  of  fair  use.  Here 
the  revision  bill  would  leave  particular 
interpretations  to  the  courts,  as  we  have 
seen.  .  .  .   Under  these  arrangements,  a 

.  great  many  educational  uses  are  free  of 
copyright  accountability.  Now,  im- 
pressed by  the  sheer  spread  of  educa- 
ttcmal  uses,  the  Register  thinks  educa- 
tion shoi  la  devote  more  of  its 
.  money — alv  ays  and  inevitably  in  short 
supply — to  compensating  copyright' own- 
ers; he  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  ^ 
simple  statutory  lines.  The  result  in  the- 
revision  bill  is  specific  exemptions  in 
lieu  of  the  general.  There  would  be«an 
exemption  for  the  performance  or  exhi- 
bition of  any  works  in  face-to- face 
non-profit  teaching  activities,  but  beware 
too  St  rong  a  recreational  element  or 
having  a  lot  of  parencs  in  the  room  at 
the  time.  Performance  of  non-dramatic 
literary  musical  works  or  exhibiti<m  of 
works  by  transmission  as  a  part  of  the 
systematic  non-profit  instruction  of  stu- 
dents would  be  allowaMr  within  certain 
Itmili ;  but  much  of  thr  programming  of 
educational  broadcasting  stations  would 
lose  its  existing  exempt  status.  New  it 
is  no  ^ronder  that  the  te  .chers  and  oth- 
ers who  would  be  deprived  by  the  new 
detailed  code  of  some  existing  benefit 
are  making  loud  moan ;  at  the  same  time 
publisfiers  claim  to  see  their  own  even- 
tual exthction  in  the  encouragement 
given  t'  ^he  use  of  devices  which  can 
make  one  tangible  copy  serve  in  the 
place  of  many.  It  is  hard  to  know 
v,hm  the  ideal  line  of  exemption  should 
run;  the  Registers  line,  being  nervous 
and  finical,  wouM.  probably  bc^in  to  irk 
very^  soon.  However,  the  notk)n  held  by 
some  publishers,  that  the  preferment  of 
some  educational  users  springs  entirely 
from  sentiment,  not  reason,  seems  to  me 
wrong.  It  is  wrong  if  we  posit  that 
copyright  seeks  an  optimum  combination 
of  producers  incentive  with  users  bene- 
fits; that  will  justify  preferment  under 
conditions  which  can  be  generally  de- 
scribed. At  a  certain  point,  no  doubt* 
exact  reason  fails;  and  there  I  would 
join  in  the  Register's  call  to  all  those 
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nere  in  battle  to  recognize  that  author- 
ship, publishing,  education,  and  research 
irc  inter-dependent  and  mutually  sup- 
portive endeavors  (23). 

In  our  selection  and  evaluation  of 
copyrighted  materials,  we  need  to  re- 
m^nba-  that  we  worMfl^an  ^Tnterde- 
pendent"  situationr^ Vhere  the  rights  of 
bC'th  the  creator  and  the  user  of  copy- 
riijhted  materials  must  serve  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  public. 
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EVALUATION  OF  READING  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 


Values  and  Limitations  of 
Standardized  Reading  Tests 

Addie  S.  Mitchell 
Morehouse  College 

IN  THE  HALF  CENTURY  since  the  pio- 
neering efforts  of  men  like  Edward  L. 
Thorndike  and  Arthur  S.  Otis  in 
group  testing  of  achievement  and  intel- 
ligence, the  prevailing  attitude  toward 
standardized  tests  in  general  and  the 
standardized  reading  test,  in  particu- 
lar, has  passed  through  several  well- 
defined  stages.  After  an  early  period 
of  indifference  and  even  suspicion, 
.teachers  and  school  officiarts  often  tried 
out  tests  merely  because  they  were 
ne  V.  Later  there  developed  in  many 
quarters  a  childlike  faith  ii  the  efficacy 
of  objective  tests  and  an  u  critical  ac- 
ceptance of  the  results  of  standardized 
testing.  This  excess  of  faith  gradually 
became  less  common,  and  a  more  criti- 
cal and  cautious  attitude  developed  and 
still  prevails.  In  most  areas,  there  can 
be  noted  a  healthy  skepticism  and  a 
growing  concern  relative  to  the  values 
and  limitations  of  standardized  reading 
tests.  acconi|ianied  by  greater  care -in 
interpreting  test  scores  and  choosing 
tests  to  be  used.  While  there  cannot 
l)e  discerned  any  decrease'in  the  use  of 
reading  tests,  more  emphasis  than  ever 
before  is  being  placed  on  the  need  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  con- 
struction, the  administration,  the  in- 
terpretation, and  the  application  of 
standardized  test  results. 

^  What  is  a  standardized 
reading  test? 

,  There  are  several  main  ways  in 
which  coniniercialjy  distributed  stand- 
ardized reading  tests  differ  from  the 
tests  made  by  the  individual  teacher 
for  use  with  his  class.  Inherent  in 
these  features  are  some  of  the 
strengths  as  well  as  limitations  of  these 
evaluative  instruments. 
1.  Typically,  the  standardized  test  is 
one  which  is  produced  by  a  test- 
publishing  agency.  While  tests  are 


sometimes  developed  and  standard- 
ized in  a  mimeographed  form  for 
use  by  some  restricted  population, 
the  standardized  reading  test,  as  we 
know  it  in  the  field  of  reading,  is  a 
published  instrument. 

2.  It  provides  norms  for  various 
groups  that  are  broadly  representa- 
tive of  general  reading  performance 
throughout  the  country,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  extent  of  the  popula- 
tion on  which  the  test  was  tried. 
Prior  to  publication,  it  has  l)een 
given  according  to  prescribed  di- 
rections to  a  representative  group 
of  students ;  scores  obtained  fnmi 
this  "standardization"  program 
comprise  the  norms  that  permit  test 
users  to  compare  the  performances 
pf  their  students  with  those  of  the 
larger,  representative  group. 

3.  In  developing  a  standar-dized  test,  a 
careful  study  is  made  of  all  test 
items,  and  student  performance  on 
a  preliminary  form  of  the  test  is 
analyzed  and  evaluated  so  that  the 
final  instrument  contains  items  de- 
signed to  make  the  test  both  reli- 
able and  discriminating. 

4.  The  standardized  test  is  developed ' 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  a 
number  of  persons,  including  test 
experts  and  editors  of  test  items 
and  aims  to  cover  instructional  ob- 
jectives of  a  greater  range  than 
those  typically  covered  by  any 
teacher-made  test.  It  is  based  on 
general  reading  skills,  using  fairly 
general  content  and  objectives 
common  to  many  schools  over  the 
country. 

5)  The  standardized  *  reading  test 
nakes  possible  the  observation  of  a 
single  sam^e  of  behavior  on  a  pre- 
determined set  of  reading  activities, 
\Uukr  a  single  set  of  circumstances, 
ry  one  or  more  observers  or  exam- 

'tUTS. 

Tiiese  distinctive  features  of  the  stand* 
ardtzed  test  represent  important  ad- 
vantages for  some  purpc^s  and  disad- 
vantages for  others.  For  example,  the 
content  »f  a  published  test  is  fixed  or 
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set,  a  condition  making  it  an  inflexible 
tool.  Unless  there  are  frequent  revi- 
sions, content  becomes  out  of  dat^,  and 
it  is  likely  that  certain  older  concepts 
will  be  unfamiliar  to  the  examinees. 
Results  from  one  standardized  test 
may  not  be  comparable  to  those  se- 
cured from  another;  such  tests,  fur- 
thermore, cannot  be  adapted  to  special 
current  needs,  to  hxral  emphases,  or  to 
particular  limited  units  of  study  with- 
out lessening  their  validity.  Certain 
evaluative  needs  must  be  met  through 
the  teacher-made  informal  test. 

There  are  at  least  four  attributes  of 
the  standardized  test  which  should  be 
considered  here:  validity  (the  ability 
of  the  test  to  do  the  job  we  want  it  to 
do),  reiiabiiity  (the  ability  of  the  test 
to  yield  dependable  and  consistent 
scores),  ohjecthnty  (the  ability  of  the 
test  to  eliminate  the  influence  of  an  ex- 
aminer's opinion  or  prejudice,  and 
thus  allow  equally  competent  users  to 
obtain  the  same  results  when  scoring), 
and  usability  or  practicality  (the  abil- 
ity of  the  test  to  provide  for  ease  of  ad- 
ministration, scoring,  interpretation, 
and  application).  Included  also  under 
the  qxiality  of  usability  are  the  practical 
considerations  of  test  costs  and  a  satis- 
factory i./rhanical  format. 

Significant  values  of 
standardized  reading  tests 

The  values  of  sta.idardized  reading 
tests  lie  particularly  in  situations  in 
which  comparisons  must  be  made — 
comparisons  of  reading  achievement  in 
one  school  with  that  of  other  schools, 
comparison  of  achievement  in  different 
areas  of  study,  and  comparison  of 
reading  achievement  with  apparent  po- 
tential to  determine  approximate  de-  • 
gree  of  reading  retardation.  By  a^er- 
taining  the  discrepancy  which  seems  to 
exist  between  reading  achievement  and 
level  of  reading  expectancy,  an  esti- 
mate m?y  be  ni&deof  whether  a  given 
studenc  might  be  considered  a  disabled 
reader  who  could  profit  from  special 
reading  help  in  small-group  or  individ* 
ual  situations,  whether  he  is  a  slow 
l«irner  in  need  of  a  complete  educa- 
tiofud  program  adjusted  to  his  slower 


rate  of  p'-^gress,  or  whether  retarda- 
tion appears  to  be  so  slight  as  to  ren- 
der tht?  case  simply  as  corrective  and 
capable  of  being  handled  in  the  regular 
classroom  .setting. 

Standardized  reading  tests  are  also 
especially  valuable  when  the  following  , 
t>pes  of  comparisons  are  to  be*  made 
for  individuals  and  groups  and  when 
decisions  affecting  the  school  airricu- 
lum  must  be  made:  1)  study  of  read- 
ing growth  over  a  period  of  time  after 
instruction  to  determine  w*hether  prog- 
ress is  more  or  less  rapid  than  might 

1)  e  expected  from  pretest  to  post-test, 

2)  further  identification  of  reading 
needs  ptirsuant  to  complete  diagnosis  of 
reading  disabilities,  and  3)  evaluation 
of  the  reading  status  of  students  from 
schools  or  classes  on  a  common  basis, 
as  whei  a  student  transfers  to  a  new 
sclioot. 

Since  standardized  reading  tests  fall 
into  at  least  three  broad  categories — ' 
the  ?  ^ding  survey,  the  survey  test  with 
diagitosiic  features,  and  the  diagnostic 
test/  -  I  he  reading  teacher  is  provided 
wit  1  "ide  spectrum  of  testing  tech- 
niq  *  ^  t\  *d  materials  for  reading  eval- 
uate Fox  <*xainple,  there  are  study 
skin  tc>;.s.  vocabulary  tests,  oral  read- 
ing te^t  ,  tcs^s  designed  to  measure 
coinpeteinre  in  handling  certain  com- 
prdienM*  n  skills  in  work-type  and  nar- 
rative 1.1  tteriais,  and  rate  of  compre- 
hension rests.  At  lower  levels,  there 
are  rea^li  ig  readiness  tests,  tests  of  per- 
ception and  reading  aptitude,  word  rec- 
ognition test^  (both  visual  and  auditory 
discrimination  being  emphasized  in  par- 
ticular ones),  and  tests  designee!  to 
I'leasure  the  extent  of  mastery  of  the 
Iiasic  Slight  vocabulary. 

4 

Limitations  of  standardized 
reading  tests  . 

While  some  of  the  limitations  of 
standardize^  reading  tests  have  been 
referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  discus- 
sion, there  ire  others  of  which  we  as 
reading  tea*  he/s  and  potential  users  of 
these  instrrments  shotild  be  cognizant. 
Though' the  better  reading  tests  cur- 
rently on  the  mau^ket  cover  a  wide 
range  of  ^lls  from  percdving  sym- 
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bols,  getting  meaning  from  them,  and 
evaluating  or  interpreting  this  meaning 
and  reacting  to  it,  no  standardized 
reading  test  can  cover  all  of  the  spe- 
cific objectives  of  reading  instruction. 
Thus,  a  reading  test  may  fall  short  of 
determining  a  student's  responsiveness 
to  reading;  it  does  not,  in  fact,  reveal 
-  the  ejttent  to  .which  given  students 
int^rate  reading  into  their  total  life 
experiences.  Standardized  reading 
tests,  while  making  an  effort  to  meas- 
ure study  skills,  are  quite  useless  in 
appraising  h<nt'  the  student  actually 
uses  these  skills  to  solve  an  intellectual 
problem.  Such  tests  do  not  measure 
the  affective  domain — those  aspects  of 
feeling,  appreciation,  and  reaction  to 
printed  matter  which  are  so  vital  to  the 
total  act  of  reading.  Even  less  ade- 
quate is  th^  standardized  test  at  the 
point  of  ascertaining  the  degree  to 
which  the  individual  unll  read  and  the 
type  of  residing  material  he  will  choose, 
after  having  measured  th*  extent  to 
which  he  *a«  read.  From  still  other 
points of  view,  standardized  reading 
tests  are  limited;  sampling  of  reading 
performance  is  often  too  short  and 
time  limits  too  demanding  to  reveal  ac- 
tual reading  behavior  comparable  to 
that  found  in  a  typical  school  setting  or 
a  variety  of  situations.  The  teaching 
of  reading  is  a  complex  undertaking, 
aiming  to  develop  multiple  outcomes. 
A  specific  existing  test  will  provide 
one  type  of  appraisal  for  only  certain 
ones  of  these  desired  outcomes,  while 
other  goals  are  likely  to  be  measured 
only  through  informal  testing*  teache* 
obser\*ation,  and  judgment.  The 
choice  of  any  particular  standardized 
test  must  be  made  with  these  limita- 
tions in  mind  while  raising  questions 
concerning  the  objectives  of  instruc- 
tions which  the  test  can  and  cannot 
measure  and  analyzing  the  test  itself  to 
see  the  types  of  responses  elicited,  the 
relevance  of  questions  to  ^'pes  of  read- 
ing skills  taught,  and  the  extent  to 
which  content  conforms  to  those  out- 
comes which  the  reading  program 
seeks  tc  achieve. 


Specific  considerations 

Measuring  Vocabtdary  or  Word 
Meaning.  The  commercial  survey 
reading  tests  undertake  to  appraise 
only  limited  asp-cts  of  the  whole  range 
of  reading  skills.  The  subtests  most 
frequently  included  in  survey  reading 
tests  are  word  knowledge,  paragraph 
reading  or  level  of  comprehension,  and 
rate  of  comprehension.  The  test  of 
word  knowledge  is  usually  of  the  mul- 
tiple-choice variety ;  and  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  test  (the  time  limits  of 
the  total  test  bei  *g  of  salient  impor- 
tance and  usually  constituting  a  period 
of  sixty  mint  :es  -jr  less),  only  a  lim- 
ited number  i  t  words  can  be  provided. 
How  adequate  is  a  vocabulary  measure 
which  estabHshcs  one's  knowledge  of 
words  on  the  l>asis  of  such  a  limited 
sample  as  thirty  words?  Should  not 
this  kind  of  standardized  test  be  fol- 
lowed by  additi^'ual  measures  of  vocab- 
ulary ?  To  wh  t  extent  is  the  vocabu- 
lary score  es  led  contaminated  by 
word  recc^nit  i  difficulties?  Is  the 
student  actual-  unfamiliar  with  items 
missed  on  the  test  or  is  he  u-iable  to 
pronouce  the  ords?  Only  the  teach- 
er's ingenuit  can  determine  the 
answer  to  the  latter  question;  no  pro- 
viskn  is  made  on  the  standardized  test 
of  vocabulary  or  word  meaning  to  fer- 
ret out  word  attack  difficulties.  It  is 
rt  this  point,  then,  that  the  vocabulary 
-ections  of  standardized  reading  tests 
iiud  pure  vocabulary  tests  are  limited, 
even  though  they  may  contain  a  fairly 
adequate  sampling  of  words  from  var- 
ious fields.  To  really  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  word  recognition  or 
word  attack  difficulties  are  hampering 
reading  growth,  the  teacher  must  read 
aloud  to  the  student  at  least  a  fair 
share  of  the  iteius  missed.  If  he  re- 
sponds correctly  by  providing  an  ac- 
ceptable meaning  of  many  of  the  words 
originally  missed,  it  may  well  be  con- 
cluded that  he  knows  the  meanings  of 
these  words,  is  not  so  impaired  in  vo- 
cabulary as  his  earned  score  indicates, 
but  is  in  need  of  help  with  word  at- 
tack. While  this  procedure  introduces 
an  info  ~?«ial  element  into  the  standard- 
ised teM  and  cannot  serve  to  alter  the 
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earned  score,  it  provides  the  insight 
which  the  te^.cher  needs  to  get  at  the 
root  of  the  particular  problem. 

Second,  a  student  may  know  quite  a 
different  meaning  for  a  word  ^rom  that 
provided  among  the  multiple-choice* 
items  listed  on  the  test.  For  example, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  terih  **appre- 
hension"  is  provided  in  a  list  of  vocab- 
ulary items  and  that  the  correctly- 
keyed  response  is  "misgiving."  It  is 
very  likely  that  some  students  would 
be  less  familiar  with  this  particular 
meaning  than  with  that  which  relates 
to  the  **arrest  or  c^ure"  of  a  criminal 
who  has  previously  eluded  the  police- 
man. Or  still  others  may  be  more  ac*, 
cust<Hiied  to  hearing  the  term  "appre- 
hension" used  synonymously  with 
"comprehension/'  In  other  ^  words, 
word-meaning  sections  of  standardized 
reading  tests,  as  well  as  pure  vocabu- 
lary tests,  1)  are  often  limited  by  inad- 
equate sampling  of  word  knowledge 
through  a  highly  circumscribed  list  of 
words,  2)  do  not  provide  opportunities 
within  their  structure  for  differentia- 
ting between  word  attack  problems 
and  word  meaning  difficulties^  and  3) 
fail  to  make  provisions  for  multiple 
meanings  of  given  words. 

Paragraph  comprehension 

The  test  of  paragraph  reading  de- 
signed to  yield  dt  level-of-comprehension 
score  usually  involves  silent  r«uling  of 
4>aragraphs  of  increasing  length  and 
difficulty,  purporting  to'  measure  vari- 
ous comprehension  skills  through  re- 
sponses to  questions  which  follow  the 
reading.  Only  a  critical  examination 
of  the  single  test  items  comprising  a 
particular  test  will  enable  the  potential 
user  to  tell  how  many  itetns  call  merely 
for  rote  memory,  the  answerit^  of  fact- 
ual questions  covered  in  the  {^ssage,  or 
the  drav/ing  of  inferences  and  cotcIu- 
sions  based  on  information  given' in  the 
passage.  To  what  extent  is  the  stu- 
d^t  required  to  think,  understand, 
apply,  and  trasfer  rather  than  merely 
recall?  The  examination  of  the  items 
of  a  test  will  reveal  whether  test  it«ns 
require  the  reader  to  ascertain  the  au* 
thor's  mood^  tone,  purpose,  or  intent; 
to  understand  main  ideas  and  support- 
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ing  details;  or  to  understand  literary 
,  devices,  such  as  figurative  language, 
the  rhetorical  sentence,  and  idiomatic 
expressions  peculiar  to  our  language. 
Reading  with  understanding  is  all  of 
this  and  more.  The  components  of  the 
.  reading  process  are  represented  in 
different  proportions  in  various  stand- 
ardized tests  ill  varying  degrees  of 
cflEpctiveness.  The  reading  teacher 
-^st  examine  the  actual  test  items  to 
get  a  clear  understanding  of  what  skills 
and  abilities  the  test  is  iiieasu  ing ;  it  is 
only  as  he  so  examines  tha  he  can 
judge  whether  the  given  standardized 
test  i§  valid  lor  hij  pur|X)ses. 

Rate  oj  comprehension 

There  is  not  always  a  positive  rela- 
tionship ^between  rate  of  rer-ding  and 
comprebension.  In  fact,  in  certain  dis- 
ciplines there  is  an  inverse  or  negative 
relationship,  between  the  two.  When 
'  materials  are  difficult  for  the  readier 
and  the  concepts,  new  and  the  vo- 
cabulary is  technical,  there  is  little 
relationship'  betw<fen  rate  and  com- 
prehension— the  faster  the  student 
reads  in  such  cases,  the  less  he  tends  to 
ccwnprehend.  *  The  positive  relation- 
ship betweeft  rate  and  comprehension 
appears  to  be  present  only  in  very  easy 
reading  materials.-  How  dcrcs  the  na- 
ture of  the  standardized  test  currently 
on  the  market  influence  the  interaction 
of  rate  and  comprehension  ?  Few  tests 
of  rate  of  comprehension  make  any 
provisions  for  or  give  any  insight  into 
flexibility  of  rate,  which  is  the  ultimate 
goal  in  improving  rate  of  comprehen- 
sion. Often  the  time  r^uired  in 
answering  questions  enters  into  the 
score  earned  for  rate  of  reading ;  thus, 
a  pure  rate  of  riding  score  is  not  at- 
tained* On  the  other  hand,  when 
questions  are  asked  at  the  .end  of  a  se- 
lection ind  these  questions  are  *  un- 
timed,  there  is  little  direct  relationship 
between  rate  and  comprehension  since 
power,  not  speed  of  comprehension,  is 
measured.  The  rate  of  reading  score 
which  one  earns  on  a  standardized  test 
is  dependent  upon  the  requirements  of 
the  test,  the  length  of  the  time  sample, 
the  type  of  reading  material  used,  the 
difficulty  of  the  material  selected,  and 
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the  types  of  questions  asked.  It  ap- 
pears that  at  present  no  single  stand- 
ardized test  of  rate  of  comprehension 
is  availible  to  take  into  account  and 
measure  adequately  the  flexibility  of 
rate  necessary  for  the  wide  varied  of 
types  of  reading  with  which  the  ma- 
ture rea4er  is  called  upon  to  cope. 

Summary 

Stanxiardized  reading  tests  cannot  be 
considered  recent  innovations  in  the' 
process  of  evaluating  reading  achieve- 
ment- It  appears  that  at  present 
standardized  reading  tests  are  more 
widely  used  than  those  in  any'  other 
area,  although  achievement  tests  have 
been  developed  for  practically  every 
subject  in  the  school  curriculum.  A 
great  variety  of  both  survey  and  diag- 
nostic tests  has  been  developed  in  the 
field  of  reading,  ranging  from  twts  of 
/isual  and  auditory  discrimination  to 
tests  of  rate  of  comprehension.  In 
view  of  the  stated  values  and  limita- 
tions of  standardized  reading  tests,  the 
reaf^ng  teacher  is  making  increased 
use  of  informal  or  teacher-made'  test 
exercises  to  supplement  formal  or 
standardized  instruments  in  order  to 
achieve  effective  evaluation.  Some 
surveys  show  that  the  average  class- 
room teacher  uses  five  or  six 
teacher-made  tests  for  every  standard- 
ized test  employed.  In  a  comprehen- 
sive pr(^ram  of  reading  evaluation 
which  would  facilitate  forging  ahead  in 
the  field  of  reading  in  the  modem 
classroom,  teachers  must  continue  to 
utilize  other  techniques  for  assessing 
reading  growth  in  conjunction  with 
standardized  reading  tests.  These  tn- 
elu/ie  records  and  observaticrtial  meth- 
ods, oral  and  essay  ex^ninations,  dis- 
cussions, questionnaires,  inventories, 
interviews,  checklists  and  rating  scales, 
personal  reports,  anJ  projective*type 
techniques.  For  each  of  these  and 
oth^r  evaluation  techniques,  many  uses 
may  be  discerned  in  current  practice 
for  administrative  needs/  instructional 
[nirposes,  gujdance,  and  -  research. 
The  adequacy  of  each  method,  each 
test,  each  procedure  used  in  evaluation 
must  be  judged  in  relation  to  es- 


tablished objectives  and  the  extept  to 
which  the  test  adequately  measures 
thes^*  oojectives. 
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Interpreting  the  Results  of 
Standardized  Tests 
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**. . .  Relieve  my  liuiguish  and 
restore  the  lighf 
Sonnets  to  Delia,  Samuel  Daniel 
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bdieve,  iht  feelings  of  most  teachers 
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on  each  occasion  requiring  the  in- 
terpretation of  a  standardized  test. 
There  is  no  task,  save  the  preparation 
of  grades,  which  is  more  painful. 
Xhere  is-much  languish  but  little  light. 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to 
express  some  ideas  and  opinions  con- 
cerning^ zmportant,  but  unheralded,  fac- 
tors which  influence  performance  on 
standardized  tests  and,  therefore,  must 
,bc  considered  in  the  interpretation  of 
such  test  results.  Unfortunately,  cir- 
cumstances of  time  and  space  and  the 
limitations  of  my^  competencies  pre- 
clude the  restoration  of  light  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  discussion;  perhaps,  how- 
ever, a  small  spark  may  be  kindled. 

Purposes  of  standardized  tests 

Standardized  tests  are  most  often 
used  by  the  ceacher  in  order  to  1)  ob- 
tain information  concerning  the  cur- 
rent status  of  general  development  in  a 
particular  skill  or  area,  2)  obtain  in- 
formation concerning  specific  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  a  particular  skill  ^or 
area,  and  3)  estimate,  expected  levels 
of  performance  or  predict^  particular 
behaviors. 

While  the  specific  purpose  of  a  test 
may  be  stated  in  the  title  or  in  the 
manual,  the  premise  upon  which  this 
paper  is  based  is  that  the  sole  justifica- 
tion for  administering  any  test  is  to  ob- 
tain a  deeper  and  more  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  child. 

Genera!  considerations 

Most  teachers,  through  collie 
course  work,  journal  ^  articles,  and 
presentations  at  conferences  and  meet-j 
ings,  are  aware  of  general  cbnsidera- 
tions  in  the  selection  and  use  of  stand-"* 
ardiz^d  tests.  Such  considerations 
have  most  often  been  presented  as  a  set 
of  Thetorical  questions  concerning  re- 
liability, validity,  administration,  and 
scoring*  In  addition,  th^  teacher  is 
provided  with  a  test  manual ;  this  man- 
ual, however,  gives  little  information 
beyond  the  statistical  data  of  the' 
test — the  portipn' least  understobd  and 
consequently  least  read.  While  the 
manual  don^  indicate  at  which  grade 
level,  percentile  rank,  or  stanine  a  par- 
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ticular  child  has  performed,  it  offers 
little  else  of  value  for  a  fair  and  ade- 
quate interpretation  of  the  results. 

Such  considerations  are,  of  course, 
important.  They  have,  however,  been 
reiterated  so  often  that  they  approach 
being  trite ;  and,  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant, such  criteria  are  too  often  empha- 
sized to  the  excltfsion  of  other  equally 
pertinent  criteria.  * 

There  is.  for  example,  little  in  any 
test  manual  which  aids  the  teacher  in 
understanding  the  influence  and  im- 
portance of  his  role  in  the  testing  situ- 
ation as  a  factor  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  test  scores.  There  is  less  which 
provides  an  understanding  of  the  test 
and  testing  environment  as  a  factor  in 
te^  performance  and,  therefore,  as  a 
factor ,  in  interpretation  of  results. 
There  is  practically  nothing  which  pro- 
vides a  basis  for  the  teacher  to  under- 
stand the  child  and  his  background  and 
environment  as  factors  in  the  interpre- 
tation of's^dgrdized  tests. 

Factors  related  to  the  child 

It  is  (Nfficult  for  many  teachers  to, 
imagine  children  coming  from^  environ- 
ments in  which  the  values,  beliaviofs»» 
and  attitudes  are  not  similar  to  those 
held  by  the  teachtr.  The  blunt  truth, 
however,  is  that  not  every  child  is 
from  the  middle  class  and  all  do  not 
enter  school  ready  and  eager  to  learn. 
Nor  does  every*  child  perceive  school 
as  the  means  by  which  the  **good  life" 
can  be  attained.  Gn  the  contrary, 
there  are  children  from  families  which 
are  c^penl^  hostile  to  school  ,and  the 
'Concept  of  education.  There  are  chil- 
dren from  families  where  ther^is  little 
intellectual  stimulation,  little  language 
background,  and  few  experiences" 
which  help  provide  the*  basis  for  readi- 
ness to  leant  There  are  environments 
in  which  children  merely  exisj.  ^ 

When  such  learned  behaviors  as 
these  are  transferred  to  the  school  en-/ 
vironment,  a  child's  n^ative  attitudes 
may  very  likeiy  be  manifested  in  disin- 
terest, lack  of  idotivation  to  ^'perform, 
and  e/en  r^diness  to  fail.'  It  should 
be  expected,  then,  tha\  in  a  'test  situa-  • 
tion  this  child  generally  reacts  in  a 
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manner  which  inhibits  rather  than* 
promotes  his  test  performance;  and, 
consequently,  such  a  negative  approach 
invariably  results  in  a  poor  score,  low 
performance,  or  failure.  Unfortunately 
for  this  type  of  child  the  most  frequent 
interpretation  of  his  performance  is 
"he  just  doesn't  have  it,"  et*cn  though 
his  inadequate  performance  may  have 
absolutely  no  relatfkni  to  his  ability  nor 
to  the  amount  of  knmvlcagc  he  has  as- 
similated. * 

Conversely,  assume  for  a  moment 
that  this  same  child  with  the  same 
score  came  from  an  environment 
which  while  favorable  the  sclpol, 
was  not  one  in  which  mor/e  than  a  hint 
of  intellectual  stimulation  could  be  pro- 
vided. Does  his  score  mean  the  same 
as  it  did  previously  ? 

I  fear  that  too  many  teachers, 
largely  because  they  have  not  been 
provided  with  the  necessary  back- 
ground, make  a  surface  interpretation 
of  a  test  score  and  fail  to  consider 
whether  the  child  has  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  be  exposed  to  the  skills  or 
behaviors  required  of  him  in  the  school 
environment.  Many  children,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  have  not  be6n  ex- 
posed to  simple  tJteks  and  behaviors 
which  we  as  tochers  expect  of  chil- 
dren. When  such  a  child  is  required^ 
to  perform  on  a  test  which  is  designed 
to  evaluate  such  skills  and  behaviors, 
he  will  perform  poorly  or  not  at  all. 
But  without  sufficient  knowledge  and 
information  about  a  child's  develop- 
ment and  background  one  cannot  know 
whether  the  child  performed  at  a  low 
level  because  he  lacked  opportunity  to 
learn  and,  therefore,  had  not  developed . 
the  necessary  skills,  whether  the  child 
had  such  opportunity  and  failed  be- 
cause he  lacked  the  ability  to  perform, 
or  whether  the  child  had  the  opportun- 
ity and  the  ability  but  would  not  per- 
form. There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  child  who  does  not  perform 
because  he  can't  and  the  child  who  can 
perform  but  won't, 

I  wonder,  too,  how  many  of  us  con- 
sider the  child's  perception  of  the  test 
situation  as  a  factor  in  his  performance 
and,  therefore,  a  necessary  factoi  in 


the  interpretation  of  the  results?  We 
assume  that  "children'  take  tests  in 
their  stride  and  are  not  concerned." 
But  is  this  true?  For  many  children 
the  test  is  always*- perceived  as  an  ex- 
perience filled  with  frustration  and  anx- 
iety. On  the  other  hand,  there  ar^ 
individuals  who  possess  a  considerable 
amount  of  "test  sophistication*'  and 
who  perform  well  under  such  pressure 
and  anxiety.  Yet  such  ,  factors  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  considered  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  a  test  score. 

Children  mu?*  also  possess  certain 
skills  if  they  are  to  be  successful  on  the 
standardized  tests  of  today.  To  be 
sure,  the  child  must  possess  knowl- 
edge; but  he  must  be  able  to  express 
this  knowledge,  and  to  do  so  he  must 
possess  certain  skills  of  a  physiological 
nature. 

In  order  to  perform  adequately  on  a 
test,  a  child  must  first  be  able  to  inter- 
pret the  directions  adequately.  He 
may  possess  all  the  knowledge  'neces- 
sary for  a  high  level  score  on  tl  e  test, 
but  he  must  first  understand  what  he  is 
to  do.  This  step  may  involve  auditory 
or  visual  skills,  or  it  may  involve  a 
combination  of  both.  In  any  case,  the 
child  needs  sufficient  auditory  and  vis- 
ual development  to  proceed  beyond  the 
set  of  directions. 

Second,  following  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  directions,  the  child  must 
resp&nd  to  a  set  of  ^questions  or  tasks 
in  order  to  express  his  ability  to  func- 
*  tion  on  the  test.  On  most  ot  our  pres- 
ent standardized  tests  such  response 
is  written,  and  the  child  must  be  able 
to  grasp  and  guide  a  pencil  in  the 
production  of  the  proper  response.  In 
the  case  of  a  required  verbal  response, 
he  must  have  sufficient  lai^nage  devel- 
opment and  background  tc  produce 
and  communicate  a  response. 

Imagine  for  a  moment 'a  child  whose 
eyes  do  not  focus  properly  or  a  child 
whose  auditory  skills  are  inadequately 
developed,  and  imagine  how  he  might 
approach  a  test  which  requires  a  high 
level  of  visual, or  auditory  skills  in 
order  -  to  perform  adequately.  Or 
worse,  imagine  a  child  experiencing  a 
disorder   or    dysfunction    of  motor 
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movements  about  to  take  a  test  as  he  is 
cautioned  there  is  a  time  limit  of 
twenty  minutes  on  the  test.  How 
might  his  performance  be  affected,  and 
how,  in '  turn,  might  his  performance 
affect  the  outcome  of  the  test?  Just 
what  does  his  test  score  reflect? 

Factors  related  to  the  test 

In  addition  to  the  usual  rhetorical 
questions  one  must  ask  about  the  sta- 
tistics of  a  test,  it  is  important  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  results  that  the 
teachei  understand  wliat  a  test  is  and 
it  is  not,  what  a  test  car  do  and  what  it 
cannot  do. 

At  best  a  ^est  is  an  evaluation  of  a 
sample  of  skills  or  behaviors.  No  test* 
can  adequately  or  accurately  measure 
all  skills  and  behaviors  in  even  one 
"area.  One,  ihen,  should  expect  a  test 
to  be  fallible  in  that  it  samples  a  given 
behavior  >at  a  particular  time  and  at  a 
particular  stage  of  a  child's  develop- 
ment. It  is  possible  and  probable, 
there'  re,  that  a  chiM  might  have 
strengths  whidi  could  compensate  for 
the .  weaknesses  indicate<f  by  the  test 
but  that  the  test  would  not  so  indicate. 

Another  consideration  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  test,  and  k  considera- 
tion often  overlooked,  is  whether  the 
test  is  culturally  fair.  We  have  by 
now,  I  hope,  become  reconciled  to  the 
fact  that  no  test  can  be  "culture  free" 
since  everyone  must  develop  within  the 
(ramewock  of  some  culture ;  but  rather, 
we  should  consider  the  cultural  basis 
for  the  test  and  determine  whether  it 
can  adequately  and  fairly  evaluate  in- 
dividuals from  different  cultures. 
Assessing  the  cultural  fai^ess  or  lack 
jo(  cultural  bias  of  a  test  is  becoming 
increasingly  important  since  many 
children  who  enter  school  are  to  some 
degree  alienated  from  the  cultural 
mainstream  of  the  nation^  Many, 
though  native  born,  do  not  even  speak 
standard  Amen'^n  English. 

A  final  -f^ctor^  relating  to  the  test 
that  we  shouM  consider  in  this  brief 
discussion  concerns  the  testing  envi- 
ronment created  by  the  test. 

Mentally  examine. for  a  moment  a 
reading  test  you  Currently  use  and  con- 


sider the  foHowing  questions:  1)  How 
closely  does  the  test  approxit^ate  the 
day-to-day  reading  situations  required 
of  the  children?  "  (If  the  test  environ- 
ment is  not  reasonably  close  to  the  reg- 
ular routine  and  environment  of  the 
,clas3rooiti,'^  then  this  fact  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  interpretation  of  the  test 
result^. )  2)  Ho^-  realistic  are  the 
time  limits  of  the  test,  if  any ;  and  how 
might  the  children  react  individually  to 
the  time  limits?  and  3)  Are  the  test 
materials  reasonably  similar  to  the 
kinds  of  materials  read  by  the  childr:n 
in  class?  (Not  every  ^ory  requires 
the  child  to  respond  to  a  multiple- 
choice  item.  Not  every  child  responds 
as  well  to  the  essay-type  of  question; 
however,  the  types  of  materials  and  the 
types  of  responses  required  should  be 
considered  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
test  results.)  , 

I  cannot  answer  these  questions  for 
you:  but  they  are» questions  which  you 
must  answer  if  you  ?re  to  make  a  fair 
and  impartial  evaluation  t»f  each 
child — and  no  child  should  receive  less. 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  area  I 
wish  to  consider  in  the  interpretation 
of  standardized  tests — you. 

.The  teacher  and  the 
interpretation  of  test  scores 

While  the  purpose  of  testing,  ac- 
cording to  this  paper,  is  to  gain  a 
deeper  and  better  understanding  of  the 
child  and  while  the  child  is  the  singu- 
larly most  important  individual  in  the 
school' milieu,  it  is  the  teacher  who  has 
the  power  to  regulate  the  testing  Situa- 
tion and  to  make  it  a  meaningful  ex* 
perience  or  merely  another  educational 
trauma.  It  seems,  then,  that  the 
teacher  has  several  important  responsi- 
bilities. 

First,  the  teacher  must  control  the 
current  impulse  to  overburden  children 
with  tests.  He  must  make  decisions 
concerning  the  value  of  the  test  in  pro- 
viding information  necessary  to  under- 
standing the*child.  The  teacher  must 
decide  whethjet  such  informucion  as  the 
test  can  provide  is  significant  and  es- 
sential or  whether  the  same  informa- 
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^'rauM  be  etlain^  thrci^i  other 
eqp^Sty  valid  mcam* 

Sc^od,  it  is  mt^erative  that 
kcachar  teiow  everything  pfts^bk*  about 
e^  child  so  the  t^tt^^  sttoatt<m  tn 
or<fcr  to  consite-  thc€nK^:rtial  Hid  in- 
tttlect^  mpast  of  the  ^  opm  the 
The  tester  must  learn  more" 
the  duld's  ptrctp&sr  of  die  t<ist 
sitiiatiGo« 

TWrf,  it  1:1  impetative  that  the 
t»di«*  be  d)m»«Adf  ipuSar  with 
every  a^«:t  <rf  At  test  ranpi^f  /rnm 
Ae  ^tatisto  as  ^qdaised  man- 
oal  tt>  an  tn^ei^aM&%  <rf  die  tc^  ffis* 
sages  and  questions.  Only  dien  can 
the  f^chcr  understand  what  the  test  is 
and  v^i^  it  IS  lU^ 

i-lnattsft  it  is  wcmbm  txpon  «k* 
teui^  to  in^tpret  ^  duld  die 
Dispose  <rf  d^  te^  reascm  it  is 
baitf  gtv«i«'iAat  d^  ^  socm's  mean* 
as4bow  so^  secures  are  10  be  ^.^^ 

'^iffliinary 

jbi  d^  ^  ^«oe  pemts^d,^  I 
biive  M^i^^  to  outlfaie  and  <fiaas» 
Wedy  some  of  4c  ^icK^rs  I  bdie«^  a 
teadM*  must  oomAtt  in  tlie  m^T^e- 
t^m  <rf  stai^^fi2d[  I  dave 

mcf^ks^  b^  n^"  discussed,  rwe  «rf 
die  ^y  fmffi-  ctibkm,  wUdi  Jmve 
been  med  ova*  dbe  y»OT  to  Ae  «clu- 
sim  of  ''tf^  tamttftett  criteria.  Ttds 
fiaper,  however,  nas  focused  upon  fac- 
tufs  ^rfifch  1  bdicve  need  to  be  con- 
sidered Tl«5se  fectors  rdate  to  die 
natu^  <rf  t!^  tea^A^s  in  the  test  en- 
VI  itHuiient  • 

t  is  my  hme  tlint  dtfa  pia« 
ser  a  w  a  eata^  in  ItfiiipQg  ibcn^  a 
bd^^  ts^^ite^fas  of  test  resuHs  and 
will,  p^is#^  cast%ht  OD  ^lor  tu- 
tors which  weA  to  be  considered  in  the 
in^gpr^rtfooof  ^^afarfeedtesfe 

Kf^mirBop^* 
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brary  books,  readers,  subject  mat- 
ter textbooks,  and  newspapers. 
3.  If  so,  it  follows  that  each  pupil 
must  be,  reading  materials  in  which 
he  fluent  ic  oral  reading  and  in 
whid*  his  comprdiensiorf  pf  vocab- 
ulary, details,  and  main  ideas  is 
very  hi^. 

Interestingly  enough,  we  find  many 
teachers,  simervisors,  and  school  sys- 
tems who  affirm  tiese  idc4s  in  written 
and  Cffal  jtattmente  of  bdiefs  but 
whew  progr^^iti  do  not  reflect  such 
vert^  aflin^ton^.  For  example,  in 
diese  jamc  scl^ls  we  find  pu{nls 
nHiose  CK- J  reading  cm  be  chaiacter- 
itdl  as  dys04ient  and  whose  comprc- 
hen^<m  is  imzy  or  wo«e  in  one  or 
more  of  die  readit^-media  forms  men- 
dimed  atove*  I.1  too  many  insfonc^ 
sudi  'Crii^u^  performan*^  is  evident 
in  ^1  r^ad^  medk.  It  is  also  true  at 
the  odia"  octreme  diat  puptb  may  be 
usng  materials  which  offer  no  chal- 
lenge. Eith^-  cx^eme  illustrates  how 
a  school  in  ^racdc%*  tri«  to  fit  die 
pu^  to  a  nonfitting  hock  rath^  than 
to  fit  the  bode  to  die  pu^l. 

Our  rationale  for  fittti^g  Books  to  the 
pimil  u  based  on  bodi  mydiohs^cat 
and  Ibiguistic  evidaK^  Aom  a  pay* 
dK^igical  point  of  view  we  have  evi- 
dei^  diat  die  mosi  effici^t  kamit^ 
tiJ^  {da«^  whe»  p^te  are  hi|^ 
mo^ifated,  wfam  tbdr  setf-^e«^  is 
enNuic^  and  whoe  they  have  ratter 
fuU  ^m^rdien^m  of  what  they  are 
doti^.  For  dwse  who  are  ovcrplaced 
in  readif^,  such  lack  of  success  leads 
to  discouragement,  toss  dE  d^nity  or 
ego  support  withdrawal^  and/oftcn  to 
hostitrty.  At  the  oipfoAtt  smtaa^  to 
the  underplaced  the  ladt  of  challenge 
offers  inadequate  bppohunity  for  in- 
vf^TOi^^  yxA  the  effect  is  to  dampen 
tte  en^^.«fin  d  diese  al^  pi^s. 

From  a  fi^&lk  pto  of  view  we 
know  tfakf  n^a  who  are  ctysflucnt 
win  find  it  tSffictth  to  iiMte  d^  *iffo^ 
eadBefOin  bit«oi  At  mdodiei  of 
oitf  ^^M^  and  the  Inccm^kle 

tufiarift  tviMn^^  Some  ol  die  fimfatp 
flittari  mfwfiy  .in  tajgiai^  at  we 
4»w  ftm 
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as  expressed  through  the  intonational 
structures  of  stress^  pitch,  and  junc- 
ture.  If  we  encumber  the  poor  reader 
with  written  inaterial  which  he  cannot 
decode  easily  f rom^  the  point  of  view  of 
word  recognition  and  attack,  how  can 
yve  expect  him  to  provide  for  himself 
these  missing  intonational  features? 

Given  this  psycholc^ical  and  linguis^ 
tic  rationale  as  the  basis  for  matdiing 
pupils  with  readable  books,  we  need  to 
adopt  or  invent  procedures  for  accom- 
plishing this  purpose  for  each  pupil  at 
every  grace  level  in  every*  subject.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  this  goal 
will  not  be  achieved  generally  in  a 
school  unless  it  is  spelled  out  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  and  impl^ented  in 
well-defined  ways* 

In  general  these  procedures  are  all 
variations  of  the  informal  reading  in- 
ventory which  usually  defines  the  lim- 
its of  three  readii^  levels  for  eadi 
pupil  as  summarized  in  the  following 
chart : 


Performance  in  Conisxt 
Oral  Silent 

Levels         '  Fluency  Comprehension 

Independent         99-100%^     95  to  100% 

Instrucdonal        95-  98%     75  to  94% 

Frustration 
or 

Overplaceroent  lew  than  95%  leMthan75% 

Some  significant  schodwide  proce- 
dures which  are  concerned  with  ascer- 
^nit^  and  pladn^  pupb  at  their  in- 
strocticHial  levels  are:  1)  infcmnal 
teacher  apprJ^l,  2)  dieck-mit  proce- 
dures, 5)  die  Infonnal  Readi^ 
Inventory  and  ;rfa<^ent  tests. 

Inforsial  teacher  appn^al 

Th^  is  m  doubt  m  my.  n^d  ll^t 
mfonml  teasSx  apfmlsd  in  e^e.7 
subject  ^  in  f^my  gmde  is  ttie  ideal 
j^fit^di  'to  tfie  mntiBtious  piiobkm 
aso<Ttahung  ti&tnid&mal  lev^ 
Every  Ane  a  poj^  reads  moA 
msm^  a  ^^iofos  or  cs^lc^ 
aetinty  di^  fai^pmte^  the 
teacho'  €^  fNersrffii  whetfier 
mt^ia  toffleited  an  i3at  preeeduM^ 
iftlfftairehargs]^'  ff  as^ttiel^S 


kD  IN  Reading 

\tive  teacher  can  immediately  provide 
such  needed  help  in  overcoming  the 
problems  leading  to  lack  of  fluency  or 
inadequate  comprehension  *^?s  the  fol- 
lowing : 

a)  .  The  use  of  an  easier  book  in  a 

series, 

b)  .  More   preparation  before  the 

pupil  is  asked  to  work  inde- 
pendently, 

c)  .  The  substitutions  of  easy,  wide 

reading  experiences  for  a  time, 
and 

d)  .  The  substitution  of  other  more 

appropriate  media  for  the  frus- 
trating book. 

Check-out  procedures 

Many  of  the  school  systems  I  have 
served  have  instituted  check-out  proce- 
dures by  which  reading  specialists, 
master  teachers,  or  principals  share 
-ith  the  teacher  the  responsibility  of 
advancing  pupils  when  they  have 
**mastered"  a  book  in  a  structured  se- 
ries according  to  the  IRI  criteria 
chartered  earlier. 

Sometimes  this  check-out  is  done  in 
the  classroom ;  sometimes  it  is  done  in 
the  prtncipaFs  office.  Sometimes  the 
t*^her  and  class  li^en  in  as  each  pupil  ^ 
reads;  sometimes  the  pupil  reads  only* 
to  the  collaborating  specialist.  To  check 
his  oral  reading  fluency  a  pupil  may  be 
a^ed  to  rer^d  familiar  stories  in  the 
hack  of  his  *'c<»npleted"  reader ;  some- 
times he  may  be  asked  to  read  orally 
at  sight  in  the  next  reader. 

As  a  ch^  on  extent  of  comprehen- 
sion, nothing  seems  to  us  a  more  valid 
criterion  or  more  reliable  a  m^ure 
tlian  the  average  performance  cd  a  pu- 
pil on  the  f^es  of  the  workbook  he 
1^  completed  indipendentty,  Addi- 
tumal  comprehension  diedcs  tV'*y  be 
obtained  by  ai^ti^  tiie  puf'  que&- 
tkm^  ^xmt  stori^  he  has  just  r^  or 
1^  ashing  hhn  to  smmmite  hntAy  tbt 
most  inrpor^z^  id^  cor  even^  in  a 
parafTflfA.apafe.cK'asteay.  - 

I  hkyt  issed  a  v^^mi  of  Ais 
d^d£-o«t  fm^ure  as  a  basic  element 
m  e^ahu^OQS  mi  mmtyB  I  h^rt  &mr 
du^^  foscho^  'niaie  idoots  are 
astged  t0  keep  a  recca-d  df  the  po^t- 
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age  of  accuracy  of  each  pupii  on  five 
pages  of  the  reading  workbook  he  is 
usii^  and  to  record  the  percentage  of 
accuracy  of  the  oral  sight  reading  of 
each  pupil  on  100  running  words  in 
the  next  story  in  his  reader. 
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comprehensiveness,  and  practicality  for 
the  classrocnn  teacher.  All,  however, 
provide  an  estimate  of  the  instructional 
levels  of  pupils  Our  own  Botel  Read- 
ing Inventory  (i) — a  measure  easy  to 
administer  and  interpret  and  consider- 


READING  FLUENCY  AND  COMPREHENSION  SUftVEY 
Directions;  1.  Under  Oral  Reading  Fluency  record  the  percent  of  words  in  100  rtmning 
words  in  a  new  story  which  the  pupils  read  correctly.  Errors  arc  words 
which  pupili  nuspronoimce,  refuse  to  pronounce  within  five  seconds,  omit  or 
insert 

2.  Under  Comprehension  record  the  percent  of  accuracy  on  each  of  five  successive 
pages  m  the  impil's  worklnx^  which  he  has  completed  independently. 


Pupil 


Percent  of 
Oral  Reading  Flueocy 


Percent  of 
Comprehension 


3     4     5  Average 


Pupils  failit^  to  achieve  a  score  of 
at  least  75%  in  average  comprehension 
and  at  least  95%  in  oral  reading  are 
r^rded  as  probably  overplaced.  In 
some  schools,  particularly  in  so-called 
culturally  disadvantagea  areas,  I  have 
found  instances  in  some  classes  in 
which  almost  every  pupil  is  overplaced 
in  basal  readers  and  in  textbooks  in 
the  subject  areas. 

A  simfJe  and  useful  variation  of  the 
check-out  which  I  recommend  to  par- 
ents and  librarians  is  this :  irfter  a  pupil 
has  chosen  a  book  from  the  librar>'  or 
for  purchase,  he  should  be  given  the 
"five-fii^"  check.  You  do  this  by  . 
mjarldng  oflF  or  noting  a  100-word  se- 
q>  en<^  of  words  that  k)ote  typical  irf 
the  Look  and  teve  the  pufril  read  it 
atoud  at  sight.  If  you  a>unt  more 
than  five  errors,  the  b6ok  is  prrtmbly 
too  difficult  and  die  child  should  be 
guided  to  a  more  a^ropriate  bode. 

Reading  inventories 

An3^ne  may  devdoj^  routing  invcn- 
tones  by  using  j)ages  frcm  stn:K:tuf^ 
or  reaA^  ma^ials  is 

scribed  in  many  som^  (1^  2;  4,  5), 
may  be  ob^^  ftt^  r»dif^ 
ditties  and  s^  publlihers  {37). 


ate  of  the  time  pressures  of  the  t^her 
of  25  or  more  pupils — ^was  developed 
with  the  clas  .room  teacher  in  mind. 

In  any  event,  and  this  is  most  im-* 
portant,  we  must  regard  the  results  on 
these  readily  inventories  as  starting 
points.  Nothing  can  take  the  place  of 
the  continuous  informal  teacher  ap- 
praisal after  thfe  first  estimate  'has  beenv 
macb  by  the  use  of  the  reading  inven- 
tory. Only  if  we  follow  this  procedure 
are  we  assured  high  validity  and  relia- 
bility  of  our  ai^>raisals.  Continuous 
^ifnaisal  provides  the  most  meaningful 
veHdify  in  that  it  is  l^sed  dir^y 
upon  the  materials  and  methods  we  are 
using  and  provides  hi§^  reliability  in 
that  our  pa^  and  evai  our  levd  can  be 
modified  if  a  pattern  of  un^sfoctory 
fluenqr  or  compreliensicm  devd(^i. 

The  significance  whidi  we  have 
come  to  attach  to  aicertainii^  instruc- 
tional levels  imd  to  ^ective  ph'^wit 
ci  jpupils  usit^  sudi  mediods  z$  <te- 
scrtt)^  in  this  pap^  is  prdbabfy  best 
^r^sed  fay  tfie  fact  diat  we  ^eve 
the  deventh  cmamxySssx^  is:  Thou 
AisXx  nc^  overplao?  pu^UL 
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Pinpointing  Specific  Skill  t>}eed$ 

NiTA  M.  NTATt 

University  of  Kansas 

LATER  IN  THIS  SEIUES  Di^ptKJS- 

tic  Teaching  of  R^dic^  U  di^tissed. 
It  seems  qnite  Bpp^^ns^,  diat  ihe 
\q!^c  •*Pinp<nntii^  /:  ^«ific  Skill 
Nc^''  should  prfSssfe  such  a  presen- 
tation,' for  in  tW/ciaBSsrooni  the  pin- 
pointing of  ^©Sfic  n^pds  cCT^nly 
must  precccte  <Hagnostic  teaching.  It 
makes  little  sense  to  teadi  a  diitd  wtmt 
he  already  feiows;  but  avoidif^  sudi 
r^etition  rcqtiires  a  "SBpio^" 
-  frwie  of  mind  on^  tfe  part  of  the 
tercher.  She  must  be  able  to  dmr- 
none  i^mt  tf^drild  alr^i^  knows 
can  d^  aad  the  instnictioml  pro- 
gi^  for  ^  diild  around  Ift^  kn^l- 

li^^'^^^mns  sigmncatit  to  me  thai 
tilts  d^^E^^  loflows  me'^^^ 
*De^^nii:5g  '  InstnicdcspJ  I^e^" 
^  He  ^^fsii[^^icrf  t^trt^tioiuB  tefd 
1^  a  ^^m^^  fomt  tsr  ^&igi^p£c  teai^- 
ii^  bttf;'^^!^^^- Sim  ^^^km^Sm  is 

tiMil^^^^U  A^fatnned.  A 

1^  ty  to^  at 

«eii9halia%  (2^.  fto  |^ 
pom      tt^ag  i^m^  m 


pairs  of  students,  each  <rf  which  was 
omiposed  of  a  rdarded  reader  and  a 
normal-progress  reader.  The  childrep 
were  matched  on  mean  reading  grade, 
IQ,  and  sex.  The  Gates  Diagnostic 
Re^ng  Tests,  Monroe's  Diagnostic 
Reading  Examination,  and  the  Bond 
Silent  Reading  Diagnostic  Tests  were 
administered.  Shjc  found  that  the 
same  total  readii^  score  is  no.  indica- 
tion that  the  readers  possess  similar 
riding  patterns.  It  is  conc^vable 
that  when  instructional  tevel  v,  deter- 
mined tf  rough  an  informal  inventory 
technique,  two  readers  operating  at 
third  grade  Ic/cl  may  have  qirite  diffe 
rent  skin  nee^. 

Pinpointing  the  skill  needs  of  a  child 
reading  at  the  third  grade  level  would 
involve  a  Study  of  the  total  reading 
process,  ^pace  does  not  permit  the 
d—nission  of  all  the  skills  which  need 
to  be  assessed.  I  would,  thcrd<»^^  l&c 
to  assume  tiic  reader  is  familiar  with 
so*ne  dis^ffloi^ic^  procedures^  and  turn 
hb  attOTtbn  to  an  ar^  which  has  be» 
(rf  particular  iittercst  gt  mc  r^cendy. 
This  is  the  area  of  phonics^  teMchit^^ 
and,  specifically^  cqtiatii^  by  some 
teachers  <rf  Jfe^dliing  jAicmics  with 
teadiing  r^itfng. 

W^ns  foutwi  in  her  study  that 
aiere  is  a  di^nct  diffa-enas  between 
iKmnal  ptGgcts/^  readers  aid  retarded 
readers.  When  die  pinpointed  the 
^lls  whkh^dSffcreitbted  one  group 
fiM  ft^^oS^,  ^  f^»ic  tat  i«taf&d 
rea^»i  were  stowef  rea  ,e^^1flNfl  ior- 
tnal^I^wte^  rca«ta3.  She  4^  foa^ 
t^t  "n^acd^fadets  ^eena  p^sess 
'^e^i^ffafe  lwwle^e  than  the  wr- 
^^'tprctr^  grajp  4^  ^  ^^^^^ 
reide^  dc^not  ctpptf  ttm  tmmt^e* 

po^me  im  '*fi^Qm^*  th^ 

^'  r^^^  ^^Is.  *  -  ^ 

jnghjtfi^^efMii  mm  ^^mfi 
Itai  l^^E  ^  rules  ff|^ 
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eralizations.  The  following  graf^  de- 
picts the  results  of  an  intensive  use  of 

Van^nmb  Meanu^ 
Stud 


.  Word  Study 
Word  Meaning 
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GRADE  LEVEL  . 

an  extraneoits  phonics  program  along 
with  a  ba$£d  deader  itr  a  sul^udt^  schoof 
district.  It  is  int^esting  to  not^that 
there  was  ftot  aufcmiatic  a«x»tnpani- 
of*sncfe^ed  doH  in  lining 
tmtitnii^ful  cCTmiec^  matoi^  ^th 
Ad  JiKr^we  in  iiwd  sttidy  a'hd 
l%^dft^  ^cills.  At  secotul  gradeJ^! 
Ae  afaiHtjr  <rf  tf^  cUklr^  lb  <ouKd  on. 
/words  secin^;fer  ia.^vaiace  jK  their 
a»at!cs  id  ^  kne^^di^  in 

_  ^firmy  was  noted  m  the 

te^m&  of  cnc  erf  the  First  G*ule  R^- 
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ing  SttJdies.  One  experimental  ap- 
proach, called  the  "linguistic  phonic" 
approach,  cmphasizcfd  sounding  from 
the  banning.  The  children  were  ex- 
pected to  use  their  knowledge  of 
'sound-fetter  relationships  immediately 
in  connected  reading — the  sounding 
prc^am  was  not  an  extraneous  one. 
The  table  below  indicates  the  results 
at  the  first  and  second  grade  levels : 

At'each  of  the  grade  levels  it  can  be 
noted  tkit  the  linguistic  phonic  ap- 
proach produced  significantly  greSter 
m«in  scores  in  word  reading  and  word  ^ 
study  than  the  other  two  af^roaches, 
which  used  commonly  known  basal 
readers.    It  wu»  possible  to  produce 
%'nificamly   lietter   performance  in 
*'word  reading'*  through  emphasizing 
phonics,  but  there  was  no  significant 
.gain    in    reading-connectaJ  material 
thro  1^  producing  greater  skill  in 
•sounding.   Perhaps,  as  Eisenberg  says 
in  commenting  about  sevei^l  instances 
in  which  br^n-damaged  children  were 
nt  in  oral  reading 
in  comprehension, 
.thej^ndid^  the  complex  nature 
of  the^^iding  process,  in  which  word 
^  von  and  sentence  comprehen* 
I  are  sepambk  skills"  (i  ) . 
Oteenration  of  the  reading  skills  of 
chlldTen  mvolved  in  the  first  grade 
study  Just  discussed  led  to  the  hy;? 
pothcsis  that  the  bright  children  in 
the  lii^uistic-phonic  apprc^ch  behaved 
differently  from  the  slow  children. 
One  would  expect  the  bright  children 
to  read  better,  of  course,  but  there 
se&ned  to  be  a  qualitative  difference  in 


Sc50f«s  on  ^  ^dotA  Adti^raiiffit  T«t  te  rhree'Groiq»  of  Tim  Graders 
Tao^W^  Thr^  Ap^tx^jies  to  Resufit^  lostruction 
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their  bdiavior.  This  observation 
prompted  a  study  of  the  scores  on  a 
standardized  test  of  two  groups  called 
"good  readers"  and  "poor  readers/' 
Good  readers  were  arbitrarily  defined 
as  those  who  scorec*  at  or  above  grade 
level  3.1  on  the  Paragraph  Meaning 
subtest  of  ihe  Stanford  Achievement 
Test.  Poor  readers  were  defined  as 
those  who  scored  at  or  below  grade 
level  1.7  on  the  same  test.  The  mean 
scores  of  both  groups  on  the  Word 
Reading  and  Paragraph  Meaning  sub- 
test^  were  then  determined  and  aie  re- 
ported in  the  following  table  : 


Number  of  Word  iParagraph 
Group  Students  Reading  Meaning 

Good  Readers  2S  3.1  14 
Poor  Readers      35         2.7  2.5 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reversal 
of  position  of  the  two  groups  on  the 
Wwd  Readily  and  Paragraph  Mean- 
ing subtests.  The  poor  readers 
seemed  better  able  to  read  word  lists 
than  to  read  connected  material;  but 
this  ability  did  not  seem  to  be  true  of 
the  good  readers.  Further  evidence  of 
this  trend  was  provided  throi^h  the 
observation  that  19  of  Ae  25  good 
readers  had  higher  scores  on  para- 
graph meaning  than  on  word  meaning. 
Among  the  poor  readers,  28  of  the  35 
had  higher  scores  on  word  reading 
tiian  on  paragnq)h  meaning. 

Th^  observations  and  those  cited 
earlier  lead  to  the  hypothesis  that  we 
need  to  give  more  attaition  to  what  a 
diild  does  as  be  is  readii^  connected 
material  rather  than  to  what  he  hncws 
about  reading.  These  **^irfi^tion 
skills'*  need  to  be  fnnpdt^  if  we  are 
to  help  diil<fr«i  become  better  readers. 
Hie  asses^nent  of  s^  ^Ils  irui^  be 
dme  laii^  tewig^i  individi^  «m- 
jmXs  witb  imildr^  as  they  re^  tst  telk 
^!^b(»tf  how  they  read  Ttecmrfiasis^ 
the  ttss^sM^  of  ttits  inO,  dn^ore, 
be  i^oQ  ^9^%  can  be  i^ints* 
tmA  upcm  what  Idnds  (rf  bduvior 
a  ^adio-  ay  kwk  tor  in  cbs^^H^  I  € 
diiU  ifi  ^  re^^  ^^rais. 

'  4ifls  «re  Qot  w€n=4^rf4 


IN  Eeaoing 

there  are  some  behaviors  that  I  believe 
I  hpve  observed  more  often  among 
good  readers  than  among  poor  readers. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  good  reader 
mo^e  often 

1..  uses*  context  to  predict  what  an 
unknown  word  may  be  before 
the  analysis  process  begins  or  as 
the  process  beings, 

2.  visually  disects  a  word  into  pro- 
nounceable units, 

3.  measures  the  sounds  he  is  prod- 
ucing thr^'igh  {rfionetic  analysis 
of  a  wor  gainst  his  store  of  fa- 
miliar pronunciations^  and 

4.  varies  the  sound  value  given  to  a 
particular  letter  or  cluster  of  let- 
ters undl  a  recc^izable  word  is 
produced. 

Although  most  children  possess 
some  knowledge  associated  w4th  these 
skills  soon  after  they  enter  school, 
what  tljey  know,  in  some  cases,  rtrliy 
cannot  be  used  in  the  process  of  read- 
ing because  of  the  way  it  was  pre- 
sented originally.  Let  us  consider 
each  of  the  skills  listed  above  and  note 
some  possible  ways  of  assessing  the 
child's  performance  of  eae.i.  We  must 
also  be  concerned  throughout  the  dis- 
cussion with  the  child's  ability  to  com-* 
bine  the  skills  into  a  usable  technique. 

The  good  reader  uses  context  to 
predict  what  an  unknown  word  may  be 
before  the  analysis  process  begins  or 
as  the  process  begins. 

The  use  of  context  may  well  be  the 
major  skill  which  distii^ishes  con- 
nected meaningful  reading  from  read- 
it^  of  word  lif^ts.  It- implies  that  a 
reader  men^  iy  inta^ete  groups  of 
words  rather  tfian  om  word  at  a  tin^, 
In  f  ecdii^^  the  reader  lores'  uo 
his  vimia!  imprts^.nis  until  he  has  a 
mesuitnjful  gnmp  (A  words  to  inter* 
pret  In  oral  rcadite  the  tyc$  are 
trav^ig  far  enougl*  Stead  of  Ae  voice 
to  gt«  the  miea  time  ^  ti^ 
words  aad  to  dect''  .  ?4>- 
l^opria^  s*-  pat- 
t.*ii5  tt>  giTe  to  me  whffl 
4^  saM.  Thb  goc^g  i*oc*:dt^€ 
-^im^to  a  vsb)^!e  :lue  m  word  analy- 
sis, for  triU  *e  r  \MA  tyf^  erf 
mvd  to  €1^^  in ;  ^mitirahr  p^  m 
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a  sentence.  Word  order  and  struc- 
tural clues  can  tell  a  child  whether  an 
unknown  word  is  a  noun,  a  verb,  un 
adjective,  or  an  adverb;  and  this  iden- 
tification give»  him  some  idea  of  what 
the  word  is.  Whether  a  child  groups 
words  in  reading  can  be  detected  in 
oral  reading  Ihrot^h  die  intonation  be 
produces.  Word-by-word  reading  is 
often  indicated  by  die  use  (rf  the  same 
pitch  and  stress  for  every  wo;  d. 

Assuming  that  a  child  does  group 
words  into  a  meanit^ul  cont«t,  wc 
may  still  find  that  he  does  not  us^  his 
tool  as  fully  as  he  might  in  wor^  atial- 
ysis.  Quite  often  the  teacher  advises 
the  child  to  adopt  a  procedure  v^hidi 
puts  checking  the  context  after  die 
analysis  of  die  word  in  qtiestion  or 
minimiies  th*.  use  of  context.  "Sound 
it  out''  is  often  the  first  r^ponse  of  a 
teacher  to  a  child's  ^lure  to  recognize 
a  word.  "What  would  make  sense?'" 
would  be  a  better  respcmse.  The 
child's  analyds  of  a  wofd  may  be  a 
more  irsory  one,  a  more  spe^y  one, 
if  he  has  the  word  in  .nind  bdore  he 
begins  to  try  to  jH^onounce  it  from  an 
analysis  of  die  letters  representii^  it. 
With  this  skill  the  assesfwient  may 
need  to  involve  the  teacher's^  behavior 
as  well  as  the  characteristic  bdiavior  of 
the  rhild  or  the  hahi*  ot  blindly  grey- 
ing at  suonds  will  be  constancy  rein* 
foftied  by  die  teacter.  Some  indica* 
don  of  the  presence  of  die  ^11  d 
using  coitfesct  as  a  q»rii^;board  into 
word  analysis  may  be  inferred  from 
ol^erving  a  chiM  pit>nottiiee  just  one 
syllable  of  a  word  and  di^  produce 
the  whde  word  widmtt  fittdier  stusty 
oi  the  ^^mg  of  die  word.  A<bd^ 
may  a{^oxin^ite  for  dimisetves  the 
dimcttlties  ci  wordl  aiuify^  without 
the  use  of  cmtt«t  by  revatlsng  Hat  li- 
ters of  an  iadaled  wml  (^-by-^me 
aiKi  tryii^  to  pnnmince  d^m.  Tins 
^sk  may  be  omtias^  widi  die  r^ 
ve^f^  is  tl»  ci  a  mrd  a^ 

the  surroundii^  omtext  has  be»  st^ 
ie4  ^ 

7%€        rmdfr  wwMy  ^IkHU  a 

A  tkM  my  fatow  a  i^dde  i» 
mi  may  hi  ^  die  i^ks  ^  ^^itia^ 


txm ;  he  may  be  able  to  say  a  word  and 
tdl  how  many  syllables  it  has  without 
being  able  to  use  syllabication  in  read- 
ing. In  the  reading  process  a  child 
must  look  at  a. string  of  letters  printed 
on  the  page  and  produce  some  sounds 
from  the  feoldng.  If  the  string  of  let- 
ters is  a  loi^  one,  he  may  need  to  kxdc 
at  only  a  few  of  them,  {Hxtnounce  the 
sounds,  then  look  at  more  letters, 
pronounce  more  sounds,  and  so  on. 
The  real  problem  for  the  child  then  is 
"How  many  gf  these  letters  should  I 
consider  in  the  first  attempt  at  pro- 
nouncing?" How  for  ^ould  he  "look 
into"  this  word?  Exercises  in  whtdi 
r*  ^  child  looks  at  a  word  in  a  list,  pro- 
n  onces  it  from  past  contact  widi  it, 
listens  to  the  sounds,  and  then  marks 
off  the  ^llables  in  the  printed  word 
have  littte  relevance  to  the  task  of 
*'lodidng  tnto'^  a  word  which  is  un- 
known. Again  die  instructional  pro- 
gram as  weU  as  the  diild's  c^racteris- 
ttc  bdiavior  needs  to  be  assessed.  The 
lack  of  the  skill  of  dissecting  a  word 
losually  tc^f'/ir, reading  may  be  inferred 
from  the  child's  pertormance*  Such 
bdiaviors  as  refusing  to  attempt  a 
pronoutKiation  of  a  new  word,  omsist- 
endy  producing  a  sound  for  die  Grst 
consonant  >nly,  or  rratic  visual 
seardiing  for  any  known  element  in 
die  w(^d  reveal  a  lade  of  skill.  Sldtl 
widi  visual  ?iialysis  may  be  infmed 
from  attemf^  to  pronounce  hunks  of 
words  as  they  occur  ^om  left  to  right 
Skill  in  word  (matysis  ma)MbrHpfemd 
fnmi  tiie  combinatjcm  >m  this  visual 
aiolysis  with  cheddne/n  context. 

The  good  rewMr  measi^es  the 
sounds  he  is  producing  through  pho- 
netif  analysis  J^a  word  against  Ids 
stor^  of  fmmlj^ prommofiiions^ ' 

Sitice  tteroffe  Bojjemy  ways  of  rep- 
resenting a  ^SfifSikr  soufkl  in  Es^^ 
lish  ^)d]if^,  a  child's  fir^  attempt  at 
|Ht»H>mtcn]g  may  prodim  qi^  a  dis* 
tant  appioJumatKm  die  irtiidi 
Is  recced.  The  good  reider  aeons 
to  have  die  babtt  oi  listetiity  to  suA 

^ppioxiniation  aaid  trying  to  maiA 
it  with  mmt  wo^  simd  si  lib  voeab* 

gi^a^  cffid  &ltffiqitii^  the  s^^i 
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said  sic  ret  and  then  chained  immcdi- 
atdy  to  the  approfMlate  pronuiidation. 
She  produced  khtd  jer  gar  for  kinder- 
garten and,  again,  after  pronoundi^ 
only  a  part  of  the  word,  moved  to 
an  accurate  pronunciation.  Anodier 
child,  who  had  difiiculty  using  her 
word  analysis  sidlls  m  connected  read- 
ing, said  /oc  id  ry  few:  factory.  She 
proceeded  widi  the  rest  (rf  tfie  sentence 
witfiout  ad ju$tii^  die  word  When 
siie  was  a^ed  whether  she  knew  a 
word  that  made  sense  whidi  sounded 
like  the  une  she  had  produced,  she 
immedtatdy  said,  "Oh,  factcny, 
isn't  it  r 

Althou^  this  first  grade  dnld  was 
able  to  ^odwt  kindergarten  and  se^ 
cret  ^ -om  ^>proxiiiiations  of  Ae  words, 
she  was  not  able  to  ^odun  accural 
pronunciations  career  and  financieh 
These  words  were  far  above  her  ex- 
perience level  and  were  not  yet  words 
that  bekmged  to  her  oral  vocabulary. 
Her  extensive  vocabulary  helped  her 
with  the  analy^  i  nLwy  words  ImH 
not  every  word  which  she  encountered. 
The  child  who  has  a  vcr>  meager  oral 
vocsrimlary  finds  wOTd  analysis  a  difH- 
cult  tadc  He  (rften  has  vo  mtd 
against  which  to  matdi  his  attenpte  ^t 
sounding.  Hie  instn^tioftal  program 
for  such  a  duld  mi^t  we^l  ctmceirtrate 
upcm  'vocabulary  building  tiu'ot^  an 
enriched  oral  langi^ge  prc?gram. 

The  good  reader  varies  the  sound 
value  gwen  to  a  pi^iicuUsr  letter  or 
cluster  of  letters  until  a  recognisable 
word  is  produced. 

If  ^ni*came  to  the  unknown  w  * 
g^  in  somediing  you  wm  read'  ^ 
how  would  you  ptoooisBiGt  tt^ 
Ccmtext  would  not  help  mudi  because 
&is  word  isnnnir^^ss.  Yow  first 
a^mpt  f^tmunciatiim  wotxM  pfoba- 
Uy  ka4  to  rlymir^  it  widi  bead, 
but  it  in%te  ab&  rhj^ne  with  br^id  or 
imm  the  yomA  scmA  hsaird  m  break. 
The  food  tr^  se^m^i  ^omnH 

d^m^  U^s^  to  ^ 
i^  a  pi^ms  be  know&  Tbm  poor 
rsite  oft»  ^G^wM*.  ^pimpdBr 
tin,  tt  he  iiat  f  %r«  in 
tUs  ddl    ta^al^  wli^  a  A* 


word  and  then  goes  to  a  dictkmary  or 
gk)ssary  if  none  of  his  attempts  pro- 
duce a  word  htt  recognizes.  Of 
course,  he  must  also  be  aUe  to  use  dia- 
critical n^arkii^  to  produce  an  accu- 
rate pronimriation  when  he  does  go  to 
a  dictionary. 

Sunmiary 

In  discusring  the  topk  "Pinpointing 
Specific  Skill  Needs"  I  have  ddbber- 
ately  ignoi-ed  -nany  of  the  specific 
skilb  whidi  the  teacher  needs  to  con- 
^der  in  teadiitig  readii^.  Phave  hy- 
poAesized  some  ddlls  wUch  are  not 
readity  measurable  but  whkJi  seems  to 
me  to  be  important  as  I  observe  read- 
ing <SS34HVty  cases.  An  accompasiying 
t^x^e^  that  they  ^e  also  teadkbte 
iz  inqdieL  Bfajor  pdnts  st:^j^ed 
for  furtfier  stucty,  both  in  tfie  class 
room  md  in  contrdkd  research,  fol- 
low: 

1.  Cbfipectod  readii%  requires  an 
int^raticm  of  .several  skills 
whic  i  may  not  be  reqtiired  in. 
readit^  word  lists. 

2.  The  good  reader  more  often  re- 
lies on  use  of  context  and  a 
broad  oral  vocabulary  than  does 
Hie  poor  reader. 

3*  A  poor  reader  may  be  a  poor 
reader  because  he  has  a  meager 
oral  vocabulary, 

4.  The  good  reader  pi^uces  sev- 
eral approximations  ct  a  word 

,  and  cons^mtfy  matches  his  ap- 
proximations '  with  words  be 
knows  whk^  would  make  sense 
in  tiie  omtes^  he  is  deaUi^  witfi. 

5.  It  seems  pc^bte  to  teach  jrfion- 
ks  knowlo^e  widiout  teadiii^ 

aiqilkation  oi  sodi  Imowl- 
ed^e  in  coni^<^  r^dmg. 

1.  ^soibm.  Leon.  **Tht  ^^wktogy  ol 
Itodi^^todaiiop  mod  a  Trogram  for 
IVef^ive  fettm^^ou,^  7il#  Di^fkit 
Ptader,  Jite  Mom  BaMoore: 
Jcinl^^des  Pr«i,  1%^  14 

Z  W^l^  Mixf-  Coflmraon  id  the 
Eea^v  j^oidackk  ^meml  Pro- 

rfMiiaiFirfr,lS^ 
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New  Developments  in  the 
Evaluation  of  Critical  Reading 

Martha  L  King 
Ohio  State  University 

DEVELOPING    A    NATION    of  critical 

readers  appears  to  be  an  educational 
aim  more  lauded  tiian  comprdiended, 
more  sought-after  than  accom^&died. 
For  despite  the  improvement  in  gtn- 
cral  literacy  statistics  of  the  nations, 
teachers  and  other  tfioi^tful  citizens 
are  showing  increasing  ^arm  over  the 
inability  of  Americans  to  read  criti- 
cally. Much  has  been  written  about 
tfie  probable  causes  of  diis  speml 
readily  deficiency.  Vagi«  and  ambig- 
uous concepts  of  ti)e  uature  of  critic^ 
reading,  iiudequcte  definition  of  tiie 
specific  skilb  involved  insuffiri^  ia- 
structional  materials  an  *  te  liff  s, 
and  die  limited  aUfir  es  d  teac  i  *r  o 
instruct  pupils  in  t  ese  highci  d 
readily  Aihs  are  c  nnionly  ide  .uxl 
as  ifl^itii^  factors  A  fiMi  detcrra  it 
has  undottl^edly  been  the  lade  of 
procedures  ^uid  ins^xuments  to  use  in 
evahiatii^  the  adiievement  of  pbipJs  in 
this  area. 

Teachers  tend  to  teach  best  those 
subjects  and  skills  dtat  are  regidarly 
ami  (Krectty  ^^ua^  m  tiie  sdxxds* 
organized  t^tii^  progrwiB.  In  read- 
ii^  tfJs  means,  dicn,  diat  wch^  rea^g- 
nition  dc^,  Sletal  ouqicdiaison 
idd&^  J^i^fedf^ -of^  and 
son^  is^fpr^^ion  ^aad  stx^  skaSk 
m  Ae  B^^^  rea^K  be^  tax^^ 
bemuse  are  tf^  ^ilb  tfis^  are 
cowred  4fr4e  stanferifi^  t^  sipst 
frmuen^  u^  ia  &^se^tMy  idm^. 
Oviy  mniy  i^  ^H£h  ia^^  jtens 
that  requint  ptqxis  to^  iJeitffy  Ihe^i- 
d^r^s  ogimon,  Aspect  iii^SL  S^SMBn^ 
intcpret  %tfr^ve  ki^^s^  or  %oatf 
04  n«dce^eMn^^&»^  fi^»i^^-£gicls 
given*  Ifsns  iR^isdi  i^iare  d^^&c^-^ 
inee  to  kfenttfy  oQuskn  <rf  finpcstaat 
fac^,  OT^ei^u^  ^serq^aocto  in  ^ 
iufiHinaiii^  ins^^tipfi^ 
ai^  peimamw  ese  imfy  mc^mm- 
l^^xfy  9uaapsg^  fi^n  flfliKULirj/  sdini 
.  fes^^  Yi^  ^goij|^  iicif 


sters  daily  confront  reading  materials 
tn  which  sudi  readii^  skills  are 
needed. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  de- 
scribe two  types  of  evsSuation  instru- 
ments that  were  developed  at  Ohio 
State  University  as  a  necessary  part  of 
a  research  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
tes  hing  critical  readily  at  the  elemen- 
ta  /  school  level.  When  the  research- 
er; b^;sm  designing  proc^ur^  for 
*  aching  critical  rea<&ig  skills  to  pupils 
i  grades  one  through  six,  it  loon^be- 
ramc  zpparent  that  new  instruments 
for  measuring  effectiveness  oi  instruc- 
tion were  needed.  Recognizing  that 
critical  reading  is  a  complex  dynamic 
iM'ocess  involving  various  t3rpes  of 
thinking,  two  very  different  kmds  of 
evaluation  instruments  were  devised. 
One  was  a  battery  of  three  tests,  which 
were  constructed  for  grades  one 
through  six,  to  meagre  Iht  growth  in 
a(.hievefnent  the  identifi^  critical 
rea<fin^  ^lls.  T3if:  second  t$  rhnique 
was  devd(q>ed  to  measure  die  quality 
add  Idnd  of  thiidcu^  that  ooirrM 
when  dutdteunrere  engaged  tn  critk:al 
reading  aixi  discnsstbti  activities  in-tiie 
classroom.  This  second  instrument 
also  enabled  the  teacher  to  assess  to  a 
limited  degree  the  •effectiveness  of  her 
verbal  bdiavior  in  stimulating  the  crit- 
ical readily-thinking  habits  of  her  pup- 
ils. . 
*  * 

Developing  a  test  of  critical 
reaffii^ 

Devdopit^  a  test  of  critical  reading 
skOls  for  Amgitaiy  school  pofxl^  was 
an  »du(ms^^7because  skills  of 
^^ical  teadiiig  had  not  been  idfenti&d 
^d  ^^^mAf  dsM&d.  Moreover, 
ffudh^  ^'att^  matter  or  writii^  new 
ra£b4ak  Aat  wot^  test  triticsd  read- 
ing ability  and  stin  be  inM^  te^tead- 
aUlity  coiikueteiice  <n  fite  ^xainiiiee^ 
was  exireiSi^^  diftiriilt.  ^Rte&st  si^ 
in  o  an^iQii  wis  diat  M  chri- 
i^ii^  that  lapect  ii  ^r^^^  aliffi^ 
c<muiion1y  ie£^fted  ^o^^s^44t&tf  f%9|d* 
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critical  reading,  was  compiled.  This 
list  was  sent  for  validation  to  a  panel 
cS  readily  experts  across  the  nation. 
They  were  asked  to  critically  analyze 
the  list,  to  rate  the  importance  of  each 
skill,  to  suggest  other  skills  that  should 
be  ai'ded,  and  to  indicate  those  that 
should  be  omitt^.  Tlfe  revised  group 
of  critical  readily  skills'  was  further 
validate^  by  classroom  ob|ervations  of 
critic^  readit^  lessons,  m  which  the 
completeness  of  the  list  erf  skills  was 
checked.  Despite,' the  care  thzt  was 
used  in  devdcqMng  the  li^  of  skills,  du- 
plication and  overlapping  were  evident 
in  the  resiltii^  Hist.  Some  skills,  morc^ 
over,  were  very  similar;  others  were 
quite  distinct.  To  assure  both  balance 
and  precire  iess  in  the  definition,  the 
skills  we*^  ^j^orizcd  into  three 
major  grouosr  All  of  the  items  that 
OMicemed  thi  validity  (reasonable- 
ness) and  reliability  (trustworthiness) 
of  reading  materials  were  classified  as 
logk  skilk.  Include  were  drawing 
conclusions  from  stated  premises,  iden- 
tifyif^' unstated  premises,  identifyiT^- 
faHactes  in  reasomi^,  iuid  recognizing 
persuasive  devices  in  writing.  The 
language  ddlls  were  da^fidl  dttier 
under  logk  or  die  second  najor  dzsd- 
ficati(m,  liierary  uno/ym  ddlls.  Sldlls 
that  invohred  recc^fuizii^  and  juc^ing 
p^i^uaave  use  ci  words,  vagtK  and 
imprecise  words,  and  the  multifde 
meanii^  conveyed  by  a  ^n^^  wc^d 
were  indiKled  with  the  sicills. 
The  literary  attaalysis  cat^iMy  con- 
tained sudi  ^at^fua^related  ^Qs  as 
inta^ctii^  and  r  v^uatii^  inecaphor, 
synfbdi^;  pe»<Hiifkatkm,  alliterauc»i, 
and  autiietillc  ^»ee^t.  Odi^'  mUs  in- 
dud^,  uad^^erar^  audits  w^e  re> 
h^  t>  identificati4m,  ^^^ts,  ai^ 
evahi^^  of  1)  forms  of  writu^;  2) 
die  ai9i^ofiea^  ri  filerature  sudi  as 

mi  Oane;  and  3)  Ite  Ut»^ 
th^  mai^  up  fh€  auuK»^^^ 

'  ^  i  d^  ^^^f^  he- 

%  §^ai^  piece  #  v«tM^ 

to  ^  ^ra^  f^ci^^  jrtw  _^ 


such  abilities  as  identifying,  compar- 
ing, and  evaluating*  sources;  judging 
the  author's  viewpoint  and  compe- 
tence; determining  the  publisher's  (or 
spcHisor's)  ccmimitments ;  and  compar- 
ing multiple  sources  in  order  to  verify 
information. 

Constructing  test  items 

Critical  reading  Mlity  results  from 
the  readers  not  only  knowing  about 
and  identifying  such  features  of  writ- 
ing as  logical  blades,  literary  form,  or 
the  pcMnt-uf-vicw  of  the  author  but  also 
from  their  skill  in  analyzing,  compar- 
ing, and  judging  various  aspects  of  the 
written  material.  Constructing  a  use- 
ful evaluation  instrummt,  then,  called 
for  devising  test  items  that  required 

*  the  reader  not  only  to  recognize  hvAty 
reasoning,  discrepant  information,  and 
eki.Acnts  ok  ♦he  audior's  style  but  also 
to  judge  the  trustworthiness  truth- 
fulness, and  quality  of  materials.  An 
example  of  a  question  which  requires 
the  reader  to  recognize  and  judg^e  a 

^  statement—  in^  this  case  a  false  analo- 
gy— ^is  die  following : 

A  boy  b  likt  a  tree.  He  inust  stand 
stiaigitt  and  taH. 
What  is  «vrong  with  these  semences? 
1.  ^rees  are  always  straight,  but  boys 
are  not 

*    2.  Trees  are  always  strasgliter  than  ; 

X  Boys  are  not  as  tall  as  trees. 

4.  Bo9^  are  not  like  trees  in  most  ways. 

The  ntx£  question  expects  the  reader 
to  analyse  stajbemmtB  and  apply  knowl- 
e<^e  to  r^uifa  a  valid  conduskm  from  a 
seri^  ^atements: 

A^rooe  who  is  on  a  TV  ^h>w  is  rk& 
C^itain  Ka^aroo  Is  on  a  TV  dww. 
If  the  above^staumtmu  are  true,  wlat 

nasst  be  trae? 
1.  Ca^m  Kai^^oo  Is  ridi. 
Z  Fms^  wha  art  not  on  a  TV  ^low 

are  poor. 
X  Cai^m  KMi^^mo  toay  be  rich. 
"4  A'0OBcooa  TV  diowiMybcridi. 

hk  tte  that  f olkm^  tf^  dul* 

dt^  ^  ^^^rted  to  make  a  jmdgmgfU 
Jbr.  kb^  dl  q  jestios  Bffi's 


Evaluation  of  Reai 

John  told  his  mother  about  his  new 
friend,  Bill.  His  mother  said,  "Is  your 
friend  a  good  boy  or  a  bad  boy?** 

What  is  wrong  with  this  qu^uu^ 

1.  Bill  may  be  good  one  time  and  nqi 
so  good  at  another  time. 

2.  Bill  mi^t  be  better  than  John. 

3.  John's  mother  knew  Bill  was  a  good 
boy. 

4.  Bill  was  John's  fnenJ«  so  he  was 
good. 

Other  questions  In  the  test  asked  the 
ocaminee  to  compare  two  sources  for 
likenesses  and  differences  in  content, 
b)rni,  author^s  purpose,  and  facts  jm-o- 
vided.  The  following  illustrations 
from  the  primary  form  the  test  show 
that  students  also  were  expected  to  go 
beyond  the  text  jM-ovided  in  making 
judgments  about  the  material. 

LETS  READ  ABOUT  SEA  SHELLS 
What  are  sea  shells?  Sea  ^Ils  are  the 
hard  a>verings  of  many  kinds  of  sea  ammals 
tiuit  belong  to  the  inollii^  lanaly.  Mdlmls 
are  ammal<  with  soft  bodies.  They  are  ani- 
mals without  lnddx»^.  The  shell  is  the 
house  tha  the  lolltisk  lives  in.  There  are 
many  th...^s  thsu  yoa  can  learn  by  loddc^  at 
sea  shells.  One  sea  animal,  the  nautilus, 
grows  a  new  room  each  time  he  gets  bt^er. 
When  he  adds  a  new  room,  he  closes  up  the 
old  one«  Some  shells  have  3C  roofc  ^ 
tiieni. 

HOUSES  FROM  THE  SEX 
My  sister  and  I  walked  along  the  beach  Jirlth 
oar  empty  pails.  The  ocnn  wa%*e£  rolled  in 
and  out  The  waves  surprised  us  by  leaving 
mai^  shells  lying  on  the  wet  sand.  Many  of 
the  ^Is  reminded  us  of  butterflies,  angel 
wings,  Chinese  hats,  sUurcases,  £ans,  tops, 
castles,  and  boats.  We  filled  mir  pails  with 
all  kinds  of  shells.  We  foiaid  one  Isu-ge 
beautifal  shdl.  Wher.  we  held  It  up  to  our 
ear^  we  could  hxAr  the  sound  of  the  ocean. 
We  w^t  our  fri«id$  to  see  our  sl^Ils.  We 
win  tdl  you  the  fonUy  fianles  we  sa^  up. 
Pr^nd  you  want  to  sb>re  a  shell  ^Uectios 
with  your  class.  Whidi  story  would  you 
r^  to  find  out  more  about  sea  ^ells? 

1.  The  first  sWry  bemuse  it  ceais  more  about 
tes^sheUs.  * 

2.  The  second  story  because  there  are  funny 
names  we  can  use. 

3.  The  fir^  story  because  mothtsks  are 
■  'him^  aiunuds. 

4.  The  se^od  story  b^u^  it  tattcs  about 
^cs^air  waves. 

ia  what  waf  6o  ^^mk  ^  two  nmm 
m  ^Es'enlF 

Z  ^  m  d@ari  ha^,  and  om  U  i^xft  a 
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3.  One  has  information  abou  sea  shells,  and 
one  is  a  story  about  collec  ting  shells. 

4.  One  ha:^  ^cts  about  ange;  wings,  butter- 
flies, Chinese  hsts,  fans,  a  d  cas^le.s;  and 
the  ocher  story  has  facts  aKu*  bou**-?. 

What  should  the  person  who  \^tol^  the  firsi 
story  have  done? 

1.  Gone  deep  sea  fishing. 

2.  Studied  about  sea  animals. 

3.  Studied  about  the  nautilus.  ^ 

4.  Made  a  collection  of  sea  si  ells. 

Due  to  the  practical  .lectssity  of 
constructing  a  testing  in*  rur  ^tnt  that 
could  be  administered  t  elo.nentary 
school  pupils  within  res^sonable  titre 
limits^  (Mily  a  sampling  of  the  extensive 
list  of  critical  reading  utilities  couH  be 
included.  Selection  o  items  f»r  the 
initial  forms  of  th*  tests  wa;  based 

upon  critai»<a4^PPi'<4><^^^^^  *he 
grade  levels  test«l  md  the  imf  ^ueness 
of  the  skill.  For  example,  if  tv  o  abili- 
ties were  ju(^ed  to  be  very  similar, 
such  as  recc^izing  the  propaganda 
devices  of  namccalling  and  pla-n  folk 
technique,  only  one  item  was  2n<  *uded.. 
Parallel  items  were  written  for  of 
the  skills  selected  for  b^th  and 
intermediate  grades.  Th^  wej  e  then 
organized  into  four  trial  form^  oi  the 
test— two  for  pupils  in  grade  s  one 
through  three,  and  two  for  pu^ls  m 
g'^des  four  through  six.  Tbt  tests 
were  then  administered  to  a  po:^  Jation 
of  3,017  pupils  in  ten  deirenti^ry 
schools  in  a  four-sute  area.  ],esults 
of  this  administration  fumishe  [  data 
for  both  item  analysis  and  cod^icients 
of  reliability  of  the  two  forms  at  each 
grade  levd.  Followii^  the  iten'  analy- 
siSt  final  forms  of  the  ^imar>'  ?est  and 
iutermediate  test  were  constructed  on 
the  tmsis  of  two  additional  criteria:  the 
discritninating  power  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  test  items.  The  reliability  of 
coefficients  for  the  two  trial  forms 
i^u^ed  frcrni  72  to  «86  for  the  diflFerent 
grade  levels.  Althot^h  tfiese  were  not 
«ccpti(Hially  hi|^,  &ey  were  consid- 
ered ackquate  for  die  puipose  of  this 
te^jt  wh^  was  .  to  assess  growtti  of 
^qrils  in  specific  4dUs. 

NcMUi^  the  final  forms 

Tte^  fi^iss  of  theCritiod  Re^ng 
w&e  %t&^  cm^tru^iS.  There 
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^differed  primarily  in  the  readability  of 
items,  and  one  intermediate  form. 
Both  of  the  {primary  fonnr  contained 
10  questions  pertaining  to-  "general"  ^ 
skills  cat^ory;  17  questions  in  At  . 
logic  classification,  'which  includjed 
propajganda  devices  and  semantics 
questions;  and  15  in  the  literary  analy- 
sis  category,  which  included  literary 
form,  plot  struc^re,' theme,  characteri- 
zation, and  JitCTary  devices.  The  in-  . 
termediate  test  was  longer  than  the 
primary  acd  was  divided  ^  follows: 
15  itons  tested  the  geperar  skills  of 
i^»nparing  sources,  detenpni^  au* 
tlm's  compdence  and  patmose,  smd  se- 
lectii^  rdevaat  .s(Hirces;*2t  questions 
were  focused  on  logic  skills;  and  18 
items  pertained  to  Utfrary  miatysis. 
The  revised  tests  were  IKlminister^  to 
a  second  np.donal  sam^de  ^  putpostsi 
of  nomiiiig.  Forty^six  school  systems 
in  eight  states  in  four  geographical  re- 
giois  prodded  mmnlng  data  from 
3,527  pupik.  Detaifed  dcita  pe^ining 
to  gmde  level  norms,  co^lidaits-  of  re* 
Uabili^  of  Hit  Fnal  forms^  and  fai^of 
analysis  are  not  gtvm  l^e  bilit  are 
available  in  a  popet  writtm  by  Bemi^ 
Ellingcr  (2). 

.  tlom  adequate  is  the  test? 

Qmpaiison  d  the  m«u|  scores 
acn^  gra^  levds  shows  that  the  level 
2  i»iniary  very  difikmlt  for 

gride  two  in  botti  spru^  and  fs^  ad- 
ministrations^ and  tiie  in^-mediate 
utas^fBeult  fat  fcprA  graziers  in 
f^^etet^,  ^pedal^,  Fur^^  in- 
vest^Km  wp  show  wfaettio'  Ae 
f&nm  of  tte  lest  ^uld  be  furtfur  re- 
vised for  readability  or  mov^  tq>  tHie 
jrad^^d  ead^: 

Ti^  m^  crita^  iot  jtK^ii^  the 
ade^ifny  rf  a"t^  ^  4^^  to 
wbidi  it  meamu^  what  it  . ^^^^^es  to 
ow^ife.  The  ^fls  tfi^  aitt^^toliril^ 
m  At  Oluo  JNs^^ 
T^^  %^e^fli9n^^  ^  a^t^Qprof  rec^ 

tite  'ttetnt         wxMtf^  .In  / 


in  devising  questions  that  actually  test  * 
the  skills  identified  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined.  Factor  analysis  of  the  test, 
which  is  still  in  progress,  will  provide 
better  data  r^;arding  the  inter^i^l  va- 
lidity of  the  instruments. 

Ralph  Tyler  has  s^d  that  evaluation 
of  leading  should  be  omstdered  a  dy- 
namic process  that  continues  to  change 
according  to  dianging  educational  con- 
cepts, conditims,  and  purposes  of  eval- 
uation. The  devel<^)ers  of  this  test  of 
critical  reading  View  it  as  an  em- 
bryonic df(Ht  that  will  change  and  im- 
prove as  it  ccmtinues  to  be  used,  re- 
searched, and  revised. 

Classroom  o^rvations  ai 
an  evaliiative  technique 

Paper  and  pencil  tests  provide  one 
kind  oi  evaluation  data  about 
pupils — ^that«is,  an  indication  of  their 
level  of  acxom^shment  in  selected 
^lls  or  teaming  t^s  at  a  given  time. 
Such  instrument  do  not  provide  ap- 
prdsal  data  abotit  the  learning  con- 
diM&ns  that  foster  a  specific  type  of 
behavior,  n6t  do  thqr  ^urrrisb  informa* 
tton  about  tfic  blinking  processes  i!nt 
pupb  use  as  tfa^  are  engaged  in  sudi 
c^pnitive  tasks  as  critiod  reading. 
Inasmuch  as^rritical  riding  is  a  think- 
*if^  a^  in  respcmse  to  written  commu- 
nkaticm,  it  is  highly  irpportant ,  that 
teachers  have^tpds  for  analyzing  and 
evaluatii^  childr^'s  thinking  pro- 
cesses as  revealed^  ntft  cmly  by  written 
rmpames,  but  by  verbal  re^)onsest 
also.  Keseardi  ifi  the  areas  of  teacher 
beteivior  and  c^iUbr^'s  dunking  has 
affipb^iz^  ibe  knpfxtaoMx  of  ^e 
leadW's  ha^ixs^gt  :n  fosterii^  inteltec- 
tual  growth  in^diildren.  From  ner 
|»dtii^  strat^es  and  ifae 
^vek^»^t  (rf  cognittve  i^ocess^j 
Taba  ed^^d^,  th^  a  teaser's  ques- 
in  tlie  deraop* . 
nmst^ pisf^s  fiiMcing  s^b^beo^e 
c  ircumsnb^  the  mental 
^e^^^^^  wfaliA  pu^te  @m  perfoni 


^SQfB^^f  tfi^f  that 
k^SmA         ^  l^d 
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anTd  quality  of  thinking  that  was  ob- 
servable in  the  verbal  ihteracticm  be- 
tween hers^  and  the  students,  should 
provide  clu^  to  ways  of  impreving  Jbt 
instructional  process.  Such  evaluation 
techniques  should  not  only  reveal  the 
pufMrs  growth  but  should  furnish  data 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  teacher's 

The  second  type  of  evaluation  in- 
strument that  was  developed  and  used 
'  in  the  Ohio  State  University  R^earch 
Study  of  Children's  Critical  Readii^ 
was  an  observation  scale.  This  tool 
enabled  the  researchers  to  analyze  the 
relationship  between  tfie  teacher's  ver- 
balizations and  the  pupils'  r^xmses 
and  to  assess  the  changes  (or  improve- 
moits)  iA  both  tesK^her  and  pupil  utter- 
ances that  OGCured  during  tiie  eight 
nxHiths  of  study.  To  fulfill  the  pur- 
poseS/Of  the  research  study  obsa^a* 
tion  instrument,  which  would  pennit 
the  classification  ci  both  qualitative 
and  quantitative  verbal  bdiaviors,  was' 
devised.  The  scale  consist^  of  two 
related  cat^ory  systems:  ont  for  re-^ 
cording  the  teachers*  utterances  and 
the  other  for  notit^-^the  pupils'  re- 
spmses.  'Bhe  eight  cat^ories  for  clas- 
sifying the  teachers'  tafic  show  some 
influence  of  Biota's  Taxonomy  (1); 
the  defintitons  of  the  tem^,  however, 
have^been  altered  md  limited  as  is 
shown  in  the  followit^  definitions : 

Specific  fqgii^  Aa  talk  that  is  in- 
~  tended  to  b^ig  spedtfc  information 
tothel^unm. 

Chrifying:  Statem^te  or  que^<Mis 
used  to  refine  previously  di^uss^ 
ideas  or  misinterpreted  by  sn> 
diiBduak;  i^tnM  are  definitions, 
ilhi^rattonSr  rqdif^ii^f»  or  cmfdiasis 
(maprim'pfmit 
'  If^erpreHng  ot  Inferri^ :  Providii^ 
m^idi^  &t  g^  .bey<md  tlm  Uterd 
om&  gtvm  in  the  writtai  malstaL 
ai^  person^  n^ami^^ 
wkkb  fl^  aisodales  with  l£e 
1^      fete  laierffelitfM  <X  lim  m- 


a  (idrase ;  the  nature  of  ttie  relation- 
ship of  the  parts;  and  tbe  internal 
consistency  of  the^hoh  p-ece. 
Applying:  The  statements  or  ques- 
tions that  rojuire  a  dir^,t  applica- 
tion of  information  or  criteria  to 
another  situation  or  pirce  of  infor- 
mation. 

Sumnumzing:  A  synthesis  of  pre- 
cedit^  information  and  ideas,  often 
showing  relationships  between  parts, 
is  the' object  of  such  questions  and 
statements. 

Evalmtign:  Statements  or  questions 
in  wluc^  a  judgment  based  upon 
criteria  is  made  or  expected.  Both 
personal  values  and  public  criteria 
are  bases  for  making  judgments. 

The  main  criterion  for  determining 
•  the  five  pupil  pategori^  was  the  diffe- 
rentiation of  levels  of  thinking  that  ^ 
^ere  observable  in  their  responses. 
Here  the  mental  operations  as  tdenti* 
fied  by  GuiKorSd  in  the  structure  of  the 
intellect  f>r0ved  useful  in  defining  the 
separate  types  of  thinking^  The  five 
different  t3rpes  of  thinkit^; — cc^ition, 
memory,  convergent  and  divergent^ 
^oduction,  and  evaluation — ^were  ar- 
ranged in  a  continuum  horizontally 
across  the  top  of  the  observation  scale. 
Cognition  and  mefnory,  which  were 
p-ouped  togetfier  an8  defined  as  liter- 
ally understaivling  and  relating  what 
had  been  r^A'  or  p^ousfy  stated, 
were  classified  as  level  2;  convergent 
responses,^  thc^  that  /idicated  in- 
terpretation, illustration/  or  reorgani- 
zation of  li^  omtent,  i^ere  desig^ted 
as  level  3;  divergent 
that  revealed  thi^riziti 
o^ making  ntw  and*iiii  _ 
information  and  ideas,' were  classified 
at  lei^  4.  Level  5  reserved  for 
r^pofls^  diatf  ^!0¥^  I3m  pupils  had 
nmoe  an  evdw^ive  judgfneni  ui^ed 
iq)on  persoiml  or  jiuUic  criteria. 
Response  ware  clashed  at  1 
^Aen  tt^e  was  eddecee  of  guessing 
or  rndom  boi^hls,  Bdlfa  fe*  e^  S-^d 
4  mpgiws        ^^a^^^i  ^^atxi^ 


^sponses,  those 
hypothesizing, 
[ue  ai  ;dications 
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During  the  experiiQj^tal  year  of  /the 
critical  reading  research  study,  24 
classroom  teachers,  four  at  each  of  the 
first  six  grade  levels,  were  r^liirly 
ob'jervcSd  while  teaching  reading.  O  le 
half  of  the  teacHers  (the  experimental 
group)  were  given  special  materials 
and  instruction  in  critical  read*  ^g 
while  the  remaining  twelve  (the  c-n- 
trol  group)  had  no  special  instruct  on 
in  critical  reading  but  were  provided 
an  equal  amount  of  instruction  and 
materials  in  elected  areas  of  children  s 
literature. 

The  purpose  of  the  observations  was 
to  collect  data  pertoiniii^  to  the  similar- 
ities and  di£erences  in  the  verbal  I  - 
havior  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  i  i 
the  two  groups  and  to  ascertain  wb?*: 
kinds  of  changes,  if  any,  occurred  dur 
ing  the  time  of  the  study.  Eac-i 
teacher  was  observed  six  times,  pro- 
viding a  total  of  144  observations  for 
analysis.  Two  trainod  ohWverr  at 
each  session  made  oti-th.  -M  cat^or- 
ization  of  thf  tochers'  t^i  ments  or 
questions  and  the  pupi  s'  responses. 
Teachers'  statements  aid  questions 
were  classified  according  t*»  the  seven 
typee  designated  above.  Pupils'  re- 
sponses were  recorded  n  th  same 
horizontal  rows  as  the  pn  ed  ^  state- 
m<mt  or  qu^ion  made  b}  tht  teacher ; 
the  responses,  however,  *  ere  classified 
within  the  rows  accordit^  to  the  Jevel 
of  thinking  «chlbited.  The  observa- 
tion' instrument  provid  *d  a  graphic 
repi-esentation  of  Hie  tyjn  of  utterances 
the  teacher  made,  the  .tiality  of  re- 
spcaises  given«'by  the  p  ipils,  and  the 
reciprocal  relationship  betwtm  the 
two!  • 

The  an^ysis  of  the  144  obsmrations 
producM  some  inters  ng  ^d  enoHir-  ^ 
aging  data,  which  have  itt^fications  for 
evaluaticm  of  critiad  reading. 
First  (rf  all,  the  study  revealed  that  ' 
both  groups  ol  te^he^  improv^  thor 
qu^tk»ii%  bdm^lor.  Ttey  d^eai^ 
tfidr  nse  oi^$^ed^  isct  qw^k^  and 
incfe^^  Mieir  me  <rf.  won'  ^^Ofts^t- 
stimirtitfmg :  mat^sml  Msq^&Amm^at 

aiE^   evAa^A^  .^g^M^nai  ^^^^ 


tochers  moved  toward  asking  more 
applying  questions.  Apparently,  know- 
ing how  to ,  ask  different  kinds  of 
questions  for  various  purposes  leads  to 
greater  improvement  than  do  intuition 
or  desire.  The  control  teachers 
wanted  to  teach  increasingly  better  les- 
sons and  did  improve ;  the  experimen- 
tal teachers  who  had  some  training  in 
the  art  of  asking  questions  asked  sig- 
nificantly  more  questions,  however, 
that  demanded  anal3rtical  and  evalua- 
tive responf;es* 

The  findings  further  revealed  a  sig- 
nificant relationship  between  the  teach- 
ers' questions  and  the  intellectual  effort 
exhibited  in  the  pupils'  responses. 
Those  teachers  who  asked  more  inter- 
preting, analyzing,  and  evaluating 
quesiions  elicited  from  their  pupils 
higher  levels  of  chinking  which  could 
be'  classified  ,as  inferring,  illustrating, 
hypothesizing,  theorizing,  ai:d  evaluat- 
'ing.  Improvement  in  pupils'  ability  to 
engage  in  higher  kvels  of  think,  tg  was 
noted  during  the  time  of  the  study, 
also.  The  experimental  pupils,  espe- 
cially, were  observed  to  give  signifi- 
omtly  'more  responses  at  the  highest 
evaluative  l^el.  It  appears  that  pupils 
may  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
goals  of  reading  i^structicm  through 
ttie  questions  the  teacher  asks;  and 
that  when  they  clearly  un  lerstand  the 
expectation  to  Chink  more  deeply  or  in 
a  variety  of  ways^  th^  are  motivated 
to  meet  the  expectation. 

The  observation  procedures  just  de- 
scribed involved/several  outside  ob-- 
servers  he^u^^ey  were  us^  to  tol- 
lect  xescakj^  <^ta;  the  techniqnes,  ' 
howevcL^te  adaptable  to  r^ular 
dassrojni  situations.  By  recording 
readit^  instructk>;ial  sessions  on  audio 
or  vi^  *ape,  the  indi^^dual  tSdher 
can  re|day,  listen  to  the  recordings, 
and  ai^yze  the  vat>al  t  j^xmgt  be* 
tw^n  hersdf  and^the  dtUdren*  If  she 
s^I^  inatnicti<mal'  sesskms  regfx- 
bufy  a  period  of  tiim,  tMs  teadier 
wil!  be  able  to  evali^te  ^i^pes  in  bcf 
l^psife  m&  tiuit  erf  die  ddl^en. 

^Msmsmm,  In  wt  fM^i^ 
^ciQi  fer4i  P^^tf-  ^      mo^^lte  db^ 
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served  that  when  she  asked  better 
questions,  the  children  responded  with 
more  independent  and  thoughtful  con- 
tributions. She  noted  further  that  the 
parroting  of  answers,  which  was  com- 
mon among  the  first  graders,  de- 
creased ;  children  who  seldom  spoke  at 
the  beginning  of  the  observations  made 
worthwhile  contributions  after  six 
weeks;  children  increased  the  length 
and  number  of  sentences  used;  and 
pupils  moved  in  the  direction  of  res- 
ponding to  one  another  rather  than  to 
the  teacher.  Also,  growth  of  individ- 
ual pupils  in  analyzing,  comparing,  and 
evaluating  reading  materials  was  re- 
vealed through  the  comparison  of  re- 
cordings. After  listening  to  more  than 
a  dozen  tapes,  this  teacher  concluded 
that  the  pupils  became  more  highly 
motivated  and  interested  in  readit^g 
when  they  were  chaMenged  to  inter- 
pret, apply,  and  evaluate  and  that  suc- 
cess in  these  thinking  processes 
brought  the  children  more  satisfaction 
and  confidence  in  their  reading. 
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Experimentations  with  two  proce- 
dures in  the  evaluation  of  critical  read- 
ing have  been  described.  Although 
different,  both  of  the  two  devices  will 
provide  the  teacher  with  feedback  es- 
sential to  the  improvement  of  the 
teaching  learning  environment.  To- 
gether, the  two  instruments  measure 
both  knowledge  and  process  objectives 
of  critical  reading. 
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Ends  and  Means: 
Developing  Specific  Objectives 
for  Reading  Instruction 

Victor  M.  Rentel 
University  of  South  Carolina 

T,  H.  HUXLEY  oncc  remarked  that  the 
great  end  of  life  was  not  knowledge 
but  action.  This  statement  is  only 
partly  true,  for  action,  to  be  purpose- 
ful, must  be  directed  by  knowledge. 
The  two,  knowledge  and  action,  cannot 
be  separated  so  easily,  even  if  the 
match  at  times  becomes  awkward. 
This  balance  between  knowledge  and 
action  is  a  major  concern  for  educators 
who  must  constantly  keep  the  balance 
mxhanism  adjusted  to  the  social  and 
philosophical  changes  that  influence 
education  in  every  period.  If,  in  the 
coming  years,  educational  technology 
holds  our  fancy,  as  it  seems  likely 
to — given  our  lust  for  specialization 
and  our  preoccupation  with  measure- 
ment— specific  behavioral  objectives  in 
education  will  increasingly  shape  so- 
ciety's larger  goals  as  they  are  inter- 
preted by  the  schools. 

Because  the  objectives  of  reading  in- 
struction will  play  so  large  a  part  in 
determining  both  the  academic  and 
human  possibilities  of  the  children  we 
teach,  formulating  these  objectives  de- 
mands careful  and  sensitive  thinking. 
Objectives  commonly  serve  four  func- 
tions :  a)  they  define  and  give  direction 
to  learning;  b)  they  provide  a  mecha- 
nism for  selecting  content  and  experi- 
ences for  the  curriculum;  c)  they 
focus  on  the  kinds  of  learnings  which 
will  receive  emphasis;  and  d)  they  de- 
tail specifications  for  evaluation  ^0). 

There  is  almost  universal  agreement 
that  society's  needs  and  demands  are 
the  primary  sources  of  educational 
goals;  but  at  this  point  universal 
agreemen*^  ends.  The  development  of 
objectives,  based  on  deep  convictions 
arising  out  of  previous  experience  and 
an  interpretation  of  society's  ideals, 


methods  of  thinking,  attitudes,  and 
current  needs,  is  a  matter  of  choice  on 
the  part  of  a  teaching  staff  {1).  Final 
selection  of  objectives  ultimately  de- 
pends upon  a  faculty's  convictions  and 
its  philosophy  of  education. 

Learning  and  learners 

What  is  known  about  learning  and 
learners,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  con- 
tent and  its  contribution  to  the  educa- 
tion of  an  individual,  will  determine  in 
part  the  selection  of  objectives,  but, 
even  more,  will  order,  relate,  and  give 
th^n  dimension  (1).  Most  educators 
consider  what  we  know  about  learning 
to  be  crucial  in  the  selection  of  objec- 
tives to  such  an  extent  that  current 
methods  of  'eaching  reading  retain 
ve.'^tiges  of  nearly  every  learning 
theory  which  historically  h^s  achieved 
some  prominence.  The  psychology  of 
learning,  in  one  guise  or  another, 
forms  the  basis  for  most  instruction  in 
reading  —regardless  of  the  timeliness 
or  established  proof  of  the  theory. 
Taba  makes  this  observation  : 

The  study  of  tlie  psychological  principles 
underlying  curriculum  and  teaching  is 
somewhat  akin  to  an  archeological  expe- 
dition: one  can  find  the  fossilized  re- 
mains of  almost  any  learning  theory  that 
ever  existed,  no  matter  now  outdated  or 
how  discredited  it  may  be  {14). 

The  warning  here  is  clear.  Before  ob- 
jectives are  selected  for  reading  in- 
struction, theii  theoretical  antece<lents 
should  be  examined  carefully,  for  quite 
possibly,  the  theories  underlying  these 
objectives  may  be  little  more  than  his- 
torical curiosities. 

Briefly,  is  there  a  precise,  consistent, 
unified  theory  of  learning  upon  which 
the  formulation  of  objectives  in  read- 
ing can  be  based?  While  many  ad- 
vances leading  to  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  learning  processes  have 
been  made  over  the  past  few  years,  the 
answf;r  to  this  question  still  remains  a 
rather  unsatisfactory  no.  If  this  is  the 
case,  of  what  practical  value  are  theo- 
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ries  of  learning  to  instruction  in  gen- 
eral and  reading  in  particular? 
Cantor,  writing  on  die  contemporary 
status  of  research  in  learning,  skepti- 
cally concludes : 

In  thi«»  writer's  opinion,  an  honest  ap- 
praisal of  basic  psydioloRical  research 
on  learning  indicates  that,  at  the  present 
time,  such  research  activity  produces  lit- 
tle of  significanct  for  educational  prac- 
tice. (2), 

Mowrer,  in  this  connection,  advise^l 
students  of  learning  theory  that  they 
would  do  better  in  practical  fields  to 
make  use  of  '^enlightened  and  informed 
common  sense/'  On  the  other  hand, 
Hilgard  does  not  regard  differences 
among  theorists  as  particularly  vexing. 
Instead,  he  suggests  that  on  many  im- 
}X)rtant  points  crucial  to  educators, 
most  theorists  are  in  substantial  agree- 
ment. Theorists  may  differ  with  re- 
gard to  interpretation,  but  they  agree 
in  principle  on  most  matters. 
Havighurst,  too,  believes  that  sufficient 
"ground  work"  has  emerged  from  re- 
search of  the  past  few  decades  to  en- 
able educators  to  relate  "intellectual 
development'*  to  practical  instruction 
(5). 

Because  of  the  intramural  confiict 
between  learning  theorists,  a  tendency 
arises  among  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  developing  programs  of  reading 
instruction  to  ignore  research  findings 
in  the  psychology  of  learning.  This  is 
an  extreme  view.  No  unified  theory 
of  learning  is  likely  to  emerge  from 
basic  research  for  years  to  come,  but 
where  current  theory  is  incorporated 
into  curriculum  planning,  where  the 
best  evidence  available  is  considered, 
where  objectives  consonant  widi 
theory  are  subjected  to  a  rigorous 
tryout  before  their  acceptance,  the  se- 
lection of  objectives  using  learning 
theory  as  one  of  the  bases  seems  to  me 
to  be  sound. 

Attempts  to  develop  suitable  objec- 
tives for  instruction  must  be  based  on 
selection  criteria  which  include,  in  ad- 
dition to  what  we  know  about  learning, 
what  we  know  about  the  learner.  In 
particular,  objectives  must  be  based  on 
wliat  is  both  logical  and  appronriate  to 
the  growth  potential  of  a  giveifflevel  of 


maturity :  specific  objectives  are  devel- 
opmental statements  of  general  objec- 
tives, Mirrofing  the  physical,  social, 
and  emotional  concomitants  of  these 
needs,  they  reflect  basic  needs  at  var- 
ious dexelopmental  levels.  Then,  to  be 
attainable,  objectives  must  also  be 
statements  of  bchainor  which  students 
at  a  given  level  of  dcvelOj>nient  can 
achieve. 

Objectives — general  or  specific  ? 

Both  currier luni  experts  and  s|)eci- 
alists  in  educational  nieastirenient  gen- 
erally recommend  that  specific  instruc- 
tional goals  be  defined  in  ])eliavioral 
terms.  But  this  advice  conceals  a 
major  problem.  It  'a  all  but  impossi- 
ble, nor  is  it  advisable,  to  specify  fully 
and  exactly  all  of  the  behaviors  that 
might  apply  to  a  skill  or  concept 
Ehel  makes  this  observation  : 

Behavioral  definitions  tend  to  be  bcoks, 
not  paragraphs,  sections,  or  even  chap- 
ters. .  .  The  virtue  of  concretencss 
involves  the  burden  of  complexity.  .Ab- 
stractions for  all  their  faults  do  have 
the  virtue  of  simplicity.  The  virtue  of 
definiteness  involves  a  danger  of  over- 
emphasis on  conformity  (3). 

The  level  of  generality  appn>])riate 
for  an  objective  is  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  questions  facing  educators 
today.  Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  popu- 
lar— and  still  is  if  my  topic  tc^lay  is 
any  reflection  of  current  thinking — to 
draw  a  contrast  between  highly  specific 
objectives  and  those  whose  reference  is 
a  more  generalized  mode  of  behavior. 
Tyler  suggests  that  it  may  he  more 
useful  to  think  of  defined  levels  of  gen- 
eralization, verified  experimentally,  and 
aime<l  "at  as  high  a  level  of  gener- 
alization as  experiments  show  to  be 
successful.''  The  piir|X)se  would  be  tc 
help  students  use  generalized  modes  of 
behavior  as  those  modes  are  reflected 
in  the  ability  to  cope  with  specifics. 
An  objective  might  then  be  ^*stated  in 
the  curriculum  plan  with  specifics  used 
as  illustrations  [italics  mine],  rather 
than  treating  the  specifics  as  ends  in 
themselves''  (15). 

This  matter  suggests  that  the  goals 
of  reading  should  be  concerned  with 
processes  as  well  as  products,  with 
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perspective  as  well  as  pertinence,  and 
with  simplicity  as  well  as  specificity. 
Most  important,  in  relation  to  Tyler's 
suggestions,  reading  instruction  needs 
to  focus  on  adaptability,  not  merely  on 
an  adaptation. 

Where  specific  behaviors  are  used  to 
illustrate  objectives,  their  function  is 
largely  one  of  clarifying  the  verbal 
meaning  of  a  larger  outcome.  There 
have  been  at  least  three  productive  at- 
tempts to  define  educational  goals  in 
behavioral  terms,  one  at  the  elemen- 
tary level  (7),  one  at  the  secondary 
level  (4),  and  one  (most  appropriate) 
at  the  college  level  (7).  These  classi- 
fication systems  may  be  of  great  value 
to  those  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  reading  instruction  in  helping 
them  to  define  substantive  content,  to 
specify  objectives,  and  to  plan  learning 
activities  for  specific  units  of  work. 
Referring  to  Blooms  Taxonomy,  to 
which  he  was  a  contributor,  Krathwohl 
(A)  sees  the  Taxonomy  as  a  concise 
model  for  the  selection,  analysis,  and 
refinement  of  objectives.  Further,  it 
provides  a  system  by  which  objectives 
can  be  comi)ared  l)Oth  with  learning 
Content  and  the  means  used  to  measure 
the  mastery  of  that  contetu. 

Though  a  i>ossible  ^'hierarchy  of 
learning  exi^riences"  from  the  lower 
tc»  the  upper  levels  of  the  Taxonomy  is 
suggested,  only  general  support  has 
been  demonstrated  in  research  for  this 
hyi)othesis,  but  in  no  instance  has  the 
hierarchical  structure  of  the  Taxon- 
omy been  supix^rtcd  by  various  factor 
matrices  (12.  13).  If  this  system  or 
similar  classification  ones  suggest  a 
readiness  relationship  between  lower 
and  higher  objectives  in  the  hierarchy, 
then  these  systems  can  hardly  be  ig- 
nored in  framing  objectives  for  read- 
ing instruction. 

Behavioral  illustrations 
in  reading 

There  are  listings  in  the  literature  of 
reading  which  catalog  and  classify  the 
outcomes  of  reading  instruction.  In 
most  of  these  lists,  little  or  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  distinguish  between 
general  ?nd  specific  goals,  between 


content  and  behavior,  or  between 
lower  and  higher  order  objectives. 

French  provides  many  excellent  ex- 
amples of  these  distinctions  and  illus- 
trates general  objectives  with  specific 
behaviors.  One  such  example  states 
the  general  objective  and  illustrates  be- 
havior as  follows : 

Commands  and  uses  the  basic  s)  .lis  of 
reading  for  information,  ideas,  o\  tnions, 
stimulation,  and  leisure. 
Illustrative  Behavior^ 

a  .Adjusts  his  reading  rate  and  his 
method  of  reading  (skimming,  tak- 
ing notes  for  detail  or  for  enjoy- 
ment only)  to  the  material  at  hand. 

b.  Seeks  con$ci<iusly  to  attain  his  best 
reading  rate  and  conipreliension. 

c.  Reads  with  increasing  speed,  com- 
prehension, and  appreciation. 

d.  (Other  illustrative  behaviors  arc 
included)  i4). 

At  the  primary  Ic.el^  as  one  of  the 
goals  of  modern  reading  instruction, 
David  Russell  states  that  teachers 
should  provide  "for  the  gradual  in- 
crease in  skills  and  acquisition  of  valu- 
able habits  in  silent  and  oral  reading'* 
(//). 

This  objective  may  be  illustrated  l)e- 
haviorally  as  follows : 

!.  Reading 

a.  He  docs  assigned  reading  by  him- 
self. 

b.  Anticipates  the  story  from  its  title, 
picks  out  chief  sentences,  and  is 
able  to  tell  what  each  says. 

c.  Reads  to  find  ans^^ers— what, 
when,  where,  and  why. 

d.  Distinguishes  the  chiA  elements  in 
a  story  and  can  rej)eat  them. 

2.  Word  Recognition 

a.  Recognizes  and  produces  the  indi- 
vidual letter  signs  for  consonants 
and  consonant  blends. 

b.  Can  fuse  two-  or  three-letter 
sounds  into  a  single  word  and  can 
recognize  letters  by  their  sound. 

c.  Uses  Context  to  pronounce  and  lo- 
cate meanings  for  words. 

After  developing  specific  illustra- 
tions for  sot  objectives,  the  next  logical 
step  would  involve  placing  these  objec- 
tives in  some  hierarchy  consonant  with 
what  is  known  of  development  and  ma- 
turation. If  the  objectives  selected  are 
consistent  and  noncontradictory,  they 
can  then  l)e  compared  with  and  classi* 
fied  according  to  one  of  the  previously 
mentioned  systems. 
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A  concept  of  the  learner 

Systems,  however,  can  only  aid  m 
the  formulation  of  objectives.  They 
cannot  insure  what  will  happen  when 
objectives  come  face-to-face  with  a 
learner.  Tyler,  speculating  on  the 
changes  that  have  occurrc'd  in  his 
thinking  over  the  past  two  decades, 
notes  that  beyond  the  planning  of  ob- 
jectives students  must  have  the  chance 
to  do  what  is  implied  in  the  objective, 
that  what  they  do  must  be  satisfying  to 
them,  and  that  what  they  have  done 
must  become  an  impelling  force,  stimu- 
lating them  to  tr>'  new  ways  to  reach 
the  same  objectives  (15),  He  urges 
that  the  learnings  be  sequential  and 
that  each  learner  set  standards  that 
compel  him  to  go  beyond  his  past  per- 
formance. Finally,  if  learning  is  to 
continue  beyond  the  teacher's  "poor 
power  to  add  or  detract,"  the  individ- 
ual must  have  some  means  of  judging 
his  own  output. 

No  recognition,  no  concept,  no  in- 
sight is  more  meaningful  than  the  real- 
ization that  in  education  we  must  deal 
with  a  live,  squirmipg,  purposeful 
human  being  in  whom  go  our  hopes 
for  critical  judgment,  our  needs  for 
creative  innovation,  and  our  freedom 
to  change  as  the  world  changes.  And 
humans  exert  a  powerful  influence  on 
one  another,  regardless  of  their  ages. 
When  we  plan  and  develop  prc^rams 
of  reading  instruction,  children  .and 
young  people  must  be  the  constant 
focus  of  our  attention. 

If  our  attention  is  fixed  on  curricu- 
lum, on  technology,  and  on  reaching 
specific  goals  at  every  turn,  students 
who  vary  from  our  conception  of  them 
but  who,  nevertheless,  arc  expected  to 
conform  to  a  pattern  of  objectives  will 
find  themselves  lodged  on  one  of  Pro- 
crust«*  infamous  beds.  And  if  you 
recall,  Procrustes  had  a  marvelous  way 
of  fitting  a  traveler  to  his.  bed.  If  the 
traveler  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  his  legs  extend  beyond  the  foot- 
board, Procrustes  and  his  men  would 
cut  them  off  to  make  the  sleeper  fit  ihe 
bed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  too 
short,  ropes  were  tied  to  his  head  and 
feet  and  Procrustes  would  conven- 


iently stretch  him  until  he  reached  the 
proper  length.  When  we  adjust  stu- 
dents to  programs  rather  than  pro- 
grams to  students,  when  the  cur- 
riculum in  reading  becomes  a  rigid 
lockstep  sequence  of  goals,  what  hap- 
pens to  the  child  is  analogous  to  what 
happened  to  Procrust^'s*  travelers.  We 
all  need  to  ren-ember  ihat  what  hap- 
pens to  the  child  in  schools  is  the  final 
criteria  for  judging  what  we  have  prac- 
ticed there.  Chihlren  do  not  learn  an 
objective  but  what  they  do  in  response 
to  one. 
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Differentiating  Objectives  asd 

Behaviors  in  a  City-Wide 
Curriculum  Guide  in  Reading 

Gloria  E.  Fried 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Public  Schools 

THE  DESiGxiNG  of  a  reading  curricu- 
iuin  and  its  presentation  as  a  written 
guide  constitute  a  vital  aspect  of  cur- 
riculum development.  The  change  in 
personnel  involved  is  more  important, 
however,  than  the  concrete  evidence 
provided  by  the  written  guide  of  the 
philosophy  underlying  the  teaching  of 
reading  in  a  large  city  school  system 
and  te.sted  approaches  toward  strted 
goals.  Although  measurement  of  change 
in  the  philosophy  and  attitude  of  teach- 
ers of  reading  is  not  readily  assessed, 
its  importance  ranks  with  any  other 
outcome  in  the  writing  of  a  curriculum 
guide.  Although  partly  prescriptive,  a 
reading  guide  should  primarily  be  an 
intelligent,  working  consensu&of  teach- 
ers of  reading. 

The  differentiation  of  c*jectives  and 
behaviors — i-c,  the  desired  outcomes 
and  the  effective  appr(Mu:hes  to  their 
realization — is  in  essence  the  crux  of 
any  published  guide  for  the  instruction 
of  reading.  '*Only  with  knowledge  of 
goals,"  states  Smith,  "can  the  instruc- 
tor krow  what  he  is  to  teach,  the  stu- 
dent what  he  is  to  learn,  and  the  eval- 
uator  what  he  is  to  use  as  a  criterion 
of  training  success"  (5).  The  explo- 
ration of  the  topic  is  a  natural  dichot- 
omy ;  goals  and  patterns. 

The  g<»ls  are  the  achievement  of 
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greater  efficacy  in  the  use  of  funda- 
mental reading  skills.  These  funda- 
mental skills  include  the  development 
of  word  perception  and  comprehension 
and  their  use  in  the  ccMitent  areas  and 
in  the  quest  for  personal  values. 

Because  reading  involves  sequential 
skills  and  is  taught  in  stages,  the  Read- 
ing Guide  of  the  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
school  system  i.s  patterned  as  a  chart 
for  each  of  the  five  stages  described, 
preceded  by  a  description  of  the  devel- 
opmental characteristics  of  children  at 
the  level  concerned  with  implications 
for  the  most  effective  instruction  of 
reading. 

Each  chart  is  divided  into  two  areas 
and  four  columns. 

Developing  Fundamental  Skills 
Word  Perception  Comprehension 
Skills  Skills 
Using  Fundamental  Skills 
Reading  in  Content    Reading  for  Personal 
Areas  Values 

The  guide  lists  the  expected  actions 
or  desired  behaviors  at  each  stage.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  each  teacher  to 
supply  the  experiences  and  use  the  ac- 
tivities suggested  which  will  allow  chil- 
dren to  reach  the  desired  behaviors 
most  effectively. 

Developmental  reading 

All  students  in  the  Trenton  school 
system  receive  instruction  in  develop- 
mental reading  from  grades  one 
through  twelve.  In  the  elementary 
schools,  the  classroom  teacher  and  a 
reading  coordinator  are  responsible  for 
this  prc^ram.  Because  ri.e  role  of  the 
reading  coordinator  is  a  relatively  new 
one,  the  role  should  be  delineated. 

Role  of  reading  coordinator 

The  reading  coordinator's  responsi- 
bilities include  1)  demonstrating  read- 
ing skills  in  classroom  situations;  2) 
planning  reading  programs  w  th  class- 
room teachers;  3)  conducting  in- 
service  seminars  with  classroom  teach- 
ers; 4)  diagnosing  reading  skills  of 
children:  5)  assisting  in  identification 
of  reading  problems  through  standard- 
ized and  specialized  testing  prc^rams; 
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and  6)  providing  evaluation  and  feed- 
hack  to  teachers  through  conferences, 
workshops,  consuhant  services,  and  re- 
search. 

The  philosopliy  of  the  coor<linatt)r 
program  is  that  better  reading  pei- 
fomiance  throughout  the  >chool  will  be 
achieved  more  rapidly  and  more  eflFec- 
tively  by  strengthening  the  knowledge 
and  resources  of  the  classroom  teach- 
ers rather  than  by  relying  on  a  corps 
of  special  teachers  to  take  over  the 
classroom  teacher  s  problems.  The 
emi>hnsi$  is  on  an  improved  develop- 
mentfil  reading  program  helping  teach- 
ers to  understand  and  to  know  what  to 
do  about  developmental  needs  of  stu- 
dents at  various  stages  in  reading. 

In  the  junior  high  schools  s|)ecial 
classes  have  bc^n  established  for  the 
teaching  of  developmental  reading 
skills.  On  this  level,  too.  a  coordina- 
tor is  available  for  in-service  help  and 
suggestions. 

Content  reading 

Mastery  of  content  skills  must  be 
nurtured  throughout  the  grades. 
With  their  knowledge  of  improved 
techniques  of  reading  instruction, 
corrdinators  are  assigned  to  the  junior 
high  schools  to  aid  teachers  of  sub- 
ject-matter courses. 

For  years  it  has  been  recognized 
that  reading  in  content  fields  imposes 
demands  not  met  by  training  in  devel- 
opmental reading  programs.  Research 
has  shown,  too.  that  general  reading 
ability  is  not  a  predictor  of  success  in 
all  academic  areas  and  that  even  stu- 
dents  of  good  reading  ability  show  var- 
iations in  comprehension,  vocabulary, 
and  rate  depending  on  the  content. 
Yet,  little  has  been  done  in  actual  con* 
tent  classes  to  help  jecondary  students 
and  teachers  satisfy  these  needs. 

A  coordinator  in  each  junior  high 
school  conducts  seminars  with  teachers 
of  various  subject  areas  to  help  them 
identify  reading  skills  needed  in  var- 
ious subjects.  Coordinators  are  avail- 
able to  all  classes  for  demonstrations  of 
''how"  to  help  students  handle  neces- 
sary materials.  They  make  available  a 
variety  of  instructional  materials  for 


students  who  nevd  specialized  instruc- 
tion. 

In  the  senior  high  sch(K»l  the  team- 
teaching  approach  encourages  the 
teachers  ;md  provi<les  reading  instruc- 
tion in  content  classes  with  help  for  all 
ability  groups.  Students  are  purpose- 
fully guide<l  through  a.Nsigned  material 
and  are  stimulated  to  read  at  varying 
rates  for  a  variety  of  pur|X)ses, 

"Team  teaching."  says  Margaret  J. 
Early,  "is  a  concept  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  secotulary  reading  pro- 
gram.  Because  reaching  cuts  through 
all  curriculum  areas,  the  improveiricnt 
of  reading  has  l)een  a  task  tor  team 
teaching.  Or  it  should  have  been. 
For  even  though  reading  may  be 
tatight  as  an  extra  subject',  in.struction 
is  ineflfectual  unless  it  is  integrated 
with  the  teaching  of  content. 
Accomplishing  this  integration  re- 
quires teamwork*'  {3}. 

Corrective  reading 

Realizing  that  the  program  would  be 
remiss  without  a  total  approach,  a  cor- 
rective and  an  enrichment  pr<^ram 
have  l>een  included. 

Each  junior  and  senior  high  school 
has  a  staff  member  skilled  in  handling 
youngsters  with  mild  to  more  severe 
corrective  needs.  Tutors  are  rei  ruited 
from  several  nearby  collies  for  ele- 
mentary age  children.  With  some  "on 
the  job"  training  these  students  often 
provide  the  extra  "pull  up  by  the 
bootstraps"  and  the  attention  that  help 
solve  younger  children's  needs. 

Enrichment  reading 

In  an  attempt  to  add  variety  to  the 
program,  a  corps  of  volunteers,  all  col- 
lege graduates,  has  been  recruited  to 
work  with  small  groups  and  individu- 
als. Use  of  conmiunity  resources  in 
this  way  adds  new  dimensions  to  the 
experience  approach  and  gives  addi- 
tional service  to  potentially  "able"  stu- 
dents. 

Federal  funds  have  been  utilized  for 
additional  summer  programs  to  focus 
on  the  special  reading  needs  of  the 
language-and  experience-impoverished 
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child  to  help  him  huild  a  frame  of 
reference  for  learning  "how*'  to  read, 
especially  in  the  readiness  and  b^in- 
ning  reading  stages.  "The  first  three 
years  of  the  elementary  sch^iol  are  crit- 
ical If  learning  is  noc  successful  and 
satisfying  in  these  years,  the  entire  ed- 
ucational career  of  the  child  is  seri- 
ously jeopardized.  The  child's  interest 
in  school  learnitig.  the  problems  of  the 
school  dropout,  and  the  eclucational 
and  vocational  career  of  the  individual 
are  lai^ely  determined  hy  what  takes 
place  in  the  first  few  years  of  public 
schtiol. 

*"A  longer  school  day.  summer  pro- 
grams, small  group  instruction,  teacher 
assistants  and  tutoring  programs,  the 
aid  of  specialists,  the  use  of  diagnostic 
instruments,  and  the  development  of 
more  effective  instructional  materials 
for  this  age  group  should  all  contribute 
to  the  educational  development  of  these 
children  '  (1). 

The  differentiation  of 
learning  behaviors 

In  a  survey  of  this  limited  scope,  the 
described  goals  must  be  viewed  as 
minimal,  and  the  learning  behaviors 
implementing  and  fulfilling  these  goals 
must  be  evaluated.  A  guide  on  the  in- 
struction of  reading  may  well  consider 
the  following  actions  or  behaviors:  In 
the  area  of  word  perception  skills,  be- 
havioral outcomes  may  include  the 
pupil's  ability  to  recc^nize,  perceive, 
associate,  identify,  and  discriminate. 
In  the  area  of  comprenension  skills,  he 
should  be  able  to  recall,  use,  under- 
stand, interpret,  apply,  and  analyze. 
In  his  reading  in  content  areas,  the 
pupil  should  grow  in  his  powers  of  se- 
lecting, determining,  using,  adjusting, 
locating,  and  organizing.  In  his  read- 
ing for  personal  values,  he  should 
grow  in  his  ability  to  listen,  join,  ap- 
preciate, enjoy,  gather,  and  evaluate. 

Any  guide  listing  bciiaviors  and  ob- 
jectives is  merely  suggestive.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  each  teacher  to  mod- 
ify, delete,  and  add  to  the  list. 

Examples  of  desirable  behavioral  ac- 
tivity on  the  various  levels  of  reading 


are  stated  as  follows  in  the  Reading 
Guide  of  tht-  Trenton  Schools : 

Associates  printed  forms  with  sounds 
and  meanings  of  spoken  words.  ^  The 
teacher's  objective  is  implementation  to 
attain  this  goal.  Suggested  to  her  in  the 
''Guide"  as  activities  to  achieve  this  are : 
bulletins  and  sirens;  pictures  accompa- 
nied  by  caption*.;  printed  signs  needed  in 
play,  "Stop,"  "Jwnp";  child's  dictated 
story,  experience,  or  poem  accompanying 
his  picture:  labelcci  containers  from 
which  materials  are  obtained;  titles  on 
books,  names  of  songs  in  music,  rcconls. 
books. 

Observes  likenesses  and  differences  in 
sounds  of  words.  The  teacher's  objec- 
tive is  implementation  tc  attain  this 
goal.  It  is  suggested  in  the  "Guide" 
that  she  might  accomplish  her  goaf 
through  tone  games,  rhyming  words, 
and  records  to  distinguish  familiar 
sounds. 

Further  aids  are  included  in  a  spe- 
cial section  of  the  guide.  Tliey  include 
the  following  topics :  Develoj)ing  Audi- 
tory Percqjtion  and  Discrimination : 
Developing  X'isual  Perception  and 
Di.scriniination :  Teachii.g  Vocabulary; 
Teaching  the  I'se  of  Context  Clues; 
Teaching  Main  Ideas:  Teaching  Or- 
ganizational Skills:  Teaching  Loca- 
tional  Skills:  and  the  Development  of 
Abilities  in  Critical  Reading. 

Teaching  technique.s  are  inchided 
for  writing  experience  charts:  the  di- 
rected reading  activity ;  SQ3R  and 
other  study  techniques;  and  building 
study  guides.  Some  typical  classroom 
activities  (on  various  levels),  basal 
readers,  audio  visual  aids,  instructional 
materials,  diagnostic  measures,  library 
books,  and  references  for  teachers 
complete  this  section. 

Preparation  of  the  written 
guide 

The  preparation  of  the  written  guide 
had  a  twofold  purpose:  first,  *hc  in- 
service  training  of  teachers  about  new 
practices  and  new  findings  about  the 
learning  processes  for  the  betterment 
of  each  individual  through  a  realistic 
instructional  program  for  all  youth  in 
the  advancing  technolc^ical  culture; 
and  secondly,  the  creation  of  a  reposi- 
tory of  phitosophy,  goals,  and  practices 
for  the  ready  reference  of  all  teachers. 
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Experience  has  revealed  that  guides, 
written  by  a  select  group,  appointed  by 
a  central  authority,  and  Iianded  down 
for  classroom  use  arc  unsatisfactory. 
Consequently,  the  preparation  of  the 
Reading  Guide  for  the  Trenton 
Schools  involved  the  people  most  inti- 
mately concerned  and  held  the  belief 
ttiat  the  interaction  of  personalities  and 
the  exchange  of  ideas  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  guide  was  as  important  as 
the  final  product,  the  guide  itself. 
With  these  choughts  iw  mind,  the 
tcacl  ers  of  reading  in  Tr'^ton  com- 
menc<*d  the  creation  of  the  jjiiide  with 
three  ^eas:  first,  it  would  be  a  total 
all-city  approach  to  reading;  secondly, 
it  would  iticlude  a  curriculum  commit- 
tee of  as  many  as  possible  of  those  who 
were  directly  involved  with  reading 
practices  in  the  schools;  and  thirdly, 
there  would  be  a  "built-in"  in-service 
program. 

Motivating  concepts 

Motivating  concepts  which  guided 
the  work  in  preparing  the  guide  in- 
cluded these  beliefs : 

1.  Continuous  instruction  in  reading  for 
all  pupib  from  kindergarten  to  grade 
twelve  is  necessary. 

2.  Learning  to  read  is  a  highly  complex 
process,  completely  interrelate  with 
the  other  language  arts  and  closely 
integrated  with  alt  aspects  of  growth. 

3.  The  reading  process  is  developmental 
and  continuous,  building  upon  past 
increments  of  skills,  habits,  attitudes, 
and  experiences. 

4.  Children  learn  to  read  at  different 
rates;  the  rate  of  the  iiidivtduat  child 
varies. 

5.  Learning  to  read  through  first-hand 
experiences  and  through  direct  con- 
tact with  the  environment  facilitates 
the  process. 

6.  Reading  skills  are  learned  through 
consistent  and  systematic  practice  and 
help. 

7.  Reading  skills  should  be  taught  in 
connection  with  content  subjects 
throughout  the  grades. 

8.  Reading  skills  and  concepts  peculiar 
to  special  areas,  such  as,  shop,  home 
eccmomics,  music*  health,  physical 
education,  fine  arts,  etc.,  should  be 
taught  in  the  classrooms  through  the 
activities  and  by  the  teachers  where 
these  subjects  are  taught. 

9.  Reading  develops  critical  thinking, 
expands  interests,  stimulates  tastes, 


extends  sources  of  pleasure  and  sat- 
isfaction, and  broadens  learning. 

Use  of  periodic  brochures 

In  an  urban  system  there  is  gener- 
ally the  infusion  of  many  ethnic  groups 
which  pose  \'arying  learning  problems. 
There  are  varying  ability  groups  who 
must  also  be  considered.  While 
guides  must  be  written  development 
tally  to  include  all  learners,  p^ovi.sions 
for  special  needs  must  be  made.  It 
was  decided  that  brochures  accompa- 
nying guides  or  written  periodically 
would  serve  this  purpose. 

The  slow  learner,  the  gifted,  the  un- 
derachiever,  all  warr^^nted  special 
treatment  with  individually  written 
guides  to  accompany  the  major  re- 
source book.  The  disadvantaged  child 
became  the  subject  of  many  additional 
brochures.  As  Deutch  points  out, 
**The  cnltttre  of  his  environment  is  a 
different  one  from  the  culture  that  has 
molded  the  school  and  its  education 
technique  and  theory"  (2)  These 
children  have  relatively  little  intellec- 
tual stimulation  of  the  kind  valued  by 
the  school.  They  show  language  defi- 
ciencies and  poor  reading  and  achieve- 
ment levels  since  "the  lower  class  is 
not  a  verbally  oriented  environment" 
(2)- 

"Methods  and  niatcriais  which  serve 
the  average  child  will  not  seem  to  help 
the  culturally  deprived  child  acquire 
the  critical  communication  and  c(niipu- 
tational  skills  which  are  so  necessary  to 
achievement  of  educational  goals.  .  .  . 
The  gaps  between  the  learning  tasks 
and  the  'readiness'  of  the  children  are 
a  source  of  frustration  to  the  teachers 
as  well  as  the  children.  All  too  quickly, 
the  teacher  and  the  child  are  ready 
to  give  up  the  struggle  both  with  a 
terribl**  sense  of  being  defeated"  (6). 

Continual  evaluation 

The  curriculum  dtsigned,  the  guide 
written,  the  experiences  must  stfll  be 
arranged  daily  to  allow  all  children  to 
respond  to  their  environment  and  to 
interact  tavorably  with  the  school- 
The  focus  is  on  the  teacher  who  initi- 
ates the  change.    Robert  Karlin  of 
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Queen's  College  stated  recently:  "Pro« 
grams  are  not  as  important  as  the 
teachers  who  administer  them"  {4), 

It  is  the  teachers  themselves  who 
must  plan  together,  assess  programs, 
and  effect  improvements.  They  must 
continue  to  study  new  approaches  and 
improve  instruction.  They  must  re- 
view professional  materials  and  attend 
workshops  and  conferences.  A  curricu- 
lum program  is  primarily  an  in-service 
program.  As  a  prime  objective  it  has 
the  goal  of  continuous  improvement 
ot  its  offering  to  the  pupils.  As  a  re- 
sult, it  anticipators  the  supplying  of  all 
teachers  with  excellent  reference  ma- 
terial. Contin:jing  teacher  education, 
planning,  and  m-s^-rvice  prc^rams  are 
important  conditions  influencing  read- 
ing development  in  a  school  system. 

Summary 

The  writing  of  the  guide  was  pri- 
marily .1  systematic  structuring  of  ob- 
jectives or  goals  to  be  attained.  The 
reading  curriculum,  not  the  written 

f[uide  alone,  must  be  the  paramount 
actor  which  fuses  all  skills,  study  hal- 
its.  appreciations,  and  thought  pro- 
cesses%hich  the  student  needs  to  read 
efficiently. 

The  committee  which  wrote  the 
guide  was  composed  of  those  persons 
responsible  for  the  reading  program  in 
the  Trenton  Schools.  Crordinated  by 
the  director  of  reading,  the  group  in- 
cluded reading  coordinators,  represent- 
ative principals,  teachers  representing 
self-contained  classrooms,  and  some 
personnel  from  departmental  set-ups  in 
the  secondary  schools. 

Emerging  as  a  resource  book,  the 
guide  became  a  publication  which  in- 
cluded descriptive  statements  of 
learner  characteristics,  charts  to  be 
read  horizontally  for  skills  at  each  de- 
velopmental level  and  vertically  for 
skills  progressing  from  kindergarten 
through  grade  twelve,  va'-ieties  of 
teaching  techniques,  and  instructional 
books  and  materials.  To  meet  the 
needs  of  pupils  from  varying  socio- 
economic levels  and  those  with  wide- 
ranging    learning    abilities,  periodic 


brochures  brought  additional  informa- 
tion and  materials  to  those  concerned. 

Differentiated  objectives  and  their 
related  behaviors  were  explored  on  a 
city-wide  basis.  The  objectives,  it  v;as 
agreed,  may  arise  from  inferences 
about  the  needs  of  the  groups,  but  the 
specific  behaviors  must  be  unique. 
Behaviors  which  might  be  reasonably 
expected  were  listed  sequentially  on 
charts.  The  teacher  was  free,  how- 
ever, to^  implement  the  tibjectives 
through  any  creative  classroom  teach- 
ing techniques. 
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Writing  and  Revising  a 
Curriculum  Guide  in  Reading 

Bernice  T.  Clark 

New  York  State 
Education  Department 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  Education  De- 
partment is  continually  reviewing  the 
various  areas  of  the  curriculum  and 
has  become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
fundamental  role  of  language  in  all 
learning.  As  an  important  phase  of 
the  effort  to  provide  quality  education 
for  the  students  of  the  state,  ?  major 
project,  the  rcevaluation  of  the  English 
language  arts  program  in  kindergarten 
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through  grade  twelve,  was  undertaken. 

Planning  for  the  writing  of  this 
guide  began  in  1962.  Consultants  se- 
lected for  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
the  English  language  arts  were  indi- 
viduals vitally  involved  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  language:  tliose  who  spend 
their  professional  lives  writing  or  pro- 
jecting the  written  word.  It  was  con- 
sidered important  to  hear  from  a  group 
of  distinguished,  nationally-known  au- 
thors, editors,  directors,  and  experts  in 
the  mass  media  and  in  the  field  of  com- 
munication. 

The  committee  meeting  was  charac- 
terized by  the  deepest  interest  and  en- 
thuhiasm.  As  one  reflects  on  the  in- 
sights of  the  committee  with  respect  to 
the  goals  of  language  and  As  use  in  ed- 
ucation, the  more  convinced  one  is  that 
by  no  other  means  could  the  more  sig- 
nificant implications  for  the  revision  of 
the  English  program  be  obtained. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Associate 
Commissioner  Walter  Crewson,  par- 
ticipants from  the  fields  of  literature, 
theatre,  and  mass  media;  educators 
who  specialize  in  the  language  arts  in 
schools  and  colleges;  Assistant  Com- 
missioner Warren  W.  Knox :  and 
memliers  of  the  education  department 
staff  met  in  Alliany.  Commissioner 
James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  met  with  the 
g/oup  for  a  portion  of  the  session. 

The  advisory  committee  meml^ers 
were  Edward  L.  Bernays,  public  rela- 
tions expert  and  author ;  Theodore 
Dalil,  manager,  Management  Commu- 
nications, International  Business  Ma- 
climes  Corix)ration ;  John*  Charles 
Daly,  Columbia  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany; William  Gibson,  author  of  'The 
Miracle  Worker;**  Rob'miond  Gilder, 
past  editor  of  ^'Theatre  Arts'*  maga- 
zine; George  H.  Henry,  professor  of 
education,  University  of  Delaware ; 
Rol)ert  F.  Hogan,  executive  secvt  tary. 
The  National  Council  of  T«w:hers  of 
English ;  Joseph  Mersand,  chairman, 
English  Department,  Jamaica  High 
School,  New  York  City  Public 
Schools ;  Mabel  S.  Noall,  director. 
Secondary  Reading  Clinic,  Boston 
University ;  Josep»i  Papp,  director. 
New    York    Shakespeare    Festival ; 


\^'alter  Pauk,  Sc1kx)1  of  Education, 
Cornell  University;  Louise  M.  Rosen- 
blatt, professor  of  English  education. 
New  York  University  School  of  Edu- 
cation; and  Alan  Schneider,  director 
of  Broadway  plays.  Tliere  were  also 
guests  from  colleges  and  members  of 
the  State  Educati(»n  Dcjiartment. 

Visiting  artists  and  educators  at  the 
conference,  in  their  own  way  and 
through  their  own  creative  work,  sxin- 
bolized  the  various  approaches  to  revi- 
talizing the  language  arts  program, 
kindergarten  througii  grade  12.  Each 
memf>er  ot  the  advisory  committee  rep- 
resented unique  and  prodtictive  experi- 
ence in  usmg  the  medium  of  language 
with  live  audiences,  with  readers,  with 
great  segments  of  the  public,  or  with 
students  in  institutions  of  ieaming. 

Differing  views 

Cx)mmittee  members  challenged  one 
another  with  some  interesting  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  For  example,  there 
was  a  call  for  concentration  on  the  pre- 
cise study  of  word  meaning,  folUiwed 
by  the  quick  warning  that  excessive 
focus  on  word  study  per  se  might  re- 
strict the  student  s  view  too  narrowly. 
There  was  an  ex|)ert  description  of  the 
careful,  systematic  use  of  selective  lan- 
guage, geared  to  various  publics  for 
purposes  of  interpretation  and  persua- 
sion and  the  counter  plea  that  language 
should  often  l>e  used  solely  for  sheer 
ple^isure  and  enjoyment.  There  j-vas  a 
spirited  dialog  on  the  selecting  and  uti- 
lizing of  words  to  convey  specific  ideas 
with  clarity  and  the  description  of  an 
ephemeral  and  creative  process  of  first 
placing  words  on  paper  and  through 
them  seeking  to  discover  inner 
thoughts  and  then  using  the  words  to 
organize  the  thoughts  which  are  dis- 
covered. There  was  the  assertion  that 
the  program  somehow  misses  the  es- 
sence of  language-feeling — or  the  emo- 
tional experience  which  can  create  joy 
in  students*  But  there  was  the  coiin- 
ter*assertion  that  joy  can  only  come 
after  basic  skMls  are  mastered  ana  that 
the  real  problem  is  to  teach  pupils  the 
practical  communication  skills  weeded 
in  daily  life:  wiiting  a  clear,  descrip- 
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tive  paragrapli  and  making  an  accepta- 
ble oral  presentation.  A  compromise 
view  held  that  the  joy  and  the  skills 
can  be  built  simultaneously. 

Ateas  of  general  agreement 

These  were  some  of  the  rare  individ- 
iialisms  that  made  the  conference  ex- 
citing. But  the  feeling  of  the  entire 
rroup  upheld  such  general  insights  and 
agreements  as  these :  1 )  Children  come 
to  school  with  motivati<Mis  that  are  de- 
stroyed somewhere;  let  us  seek  their 
stimulation.  2)  English  is  not  merely 
a  subject  to  be  taught ;  it  is  the  activa- 
tion of  ideas.  It  is  not  mechanical; 
it  is  creative.  3)  Teaching  English 
means  affecting  individual  behavior, 
for  the  use  of  language  is  a  form  of 
human  behavior  tied  in  with  experi- 
ence, including  the  experience  of  the 
classroom.  4)  The  basic  language  arts 
program  must  be  planned  to  give  the 
increasing  masses  of  children  attending 
school  a  reasonable  adequacy  in  the 
ability  to  communicate.  5)  The  sylla- 
bus will  be  a  broad  framework  upon 
which  additional  plans  and  ideas  may 
be  built  by  teachers.  6)  The  areas  in 
the  syllabus  should  be  carefully 
planned  to  motivate  deepening  int^- 
est  in  the  Unguage  arts  and  to  meet 
the  realistic  needs,  wishes,  interests, 
and  desires  of  youth. 

Specific  recommendations 

Most  of  the  specific  recommenda- 
tions reflected  a  deep  desire  for  crea- 
tivity in  the  construction  of  the  pr  >- 
gram  and  in  the  teacher's  presentat  n, 
as  well  as  a  respect  for  the  inner  ei  mo- 
tional life  of  the  child.  After  rev*  *w 
of  the  existing  pr^ram  by  VV^ar»*en 
Knox,  Walter  Crewson  emphasized 
that  the  dei>artment  wanted  to  "mine" 
the  recommendations  of  the  visiting 
artists  and  experts  in  order  to  **find 
new  directions.** 

The  program 

The  group  felt  that  the  language  arts 
profrram  should  be  carefully  articu- 
lated and  developed  in  direct  relation 
to  current  research  »»liich  describes  the 
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nature  and  character  of  today's  chil- 
dren. They  said  that  interesting  meth- 
ods of  presenting  the  program  and  a 
clearly  organized  outline  of  content 
should  l>e  prepared  for  teachers  in  a 
nunil)er  of  creative  units  relat  d  to  the 
syllabus  outline. 

The  committee  felt  that  in  building 
the  program  the  following  concepts 
and  idea^  should  \ye  given  the  most 
careful  consideration:  1)  English  is 
not  merely  a  subject  to  Ije  taught.  It 
is  the  creation  and  the  stimulation  of 
ideas,  ^t  is  not  a  mechanical  tinkering 
with  structures  or  the  analyzing  of 
sentences  out  of  context.  It  is  the 
larger  dimension  of  meaning  and  in- 
terpretation. 2)  The  language  arts 
should  be  taught  and  treated  as  a  con- 
cept designed  to  broaden  and  deepen 
the  individuality  of  each  learner. 
Language  is  not  external ;  it  is  inextri- 
cably bound  with  the  vitality  of  living. 
3)  The  written  language  should  be  ap- 
proached as  swiething  personal,  tied 
to  the  way  we  speak.  It  should  not 
!>ecome  dull,  impersonal,  and  passive, 
resulting  in  two  languages — the  lan- 
guage of  daily  usage  and  the  passive, 
written  language  which  uses  such 
phrasing  as  "It  has  l)een  announced 
that.  .  .  4)  Language  should  be 
used  an  a  searchlight  pointing  to  the 
inward  discovery  of  thought  and  then 
conveyed  to  others  after  nebulous  ideas 
are  clarified.  It  is  a  tool  used  in  in- 
ward searching,  not  a  conveyor  belt. 
5)  Drill  without  feeling  is  a  sterile 
process:  language  can  be  exciting  to 
both  students  and  teachers.  6)  The 
mass  media  can  lie  used  effectively  to 
develop  feeling  and  excitement  related 
to  language.  7)  The  theatre  uses 
words  before  they  become  literature ;  it 
is  a  dramatic,  graphic  expression  of  a 
people,  their  language,  and  their  cul- 
ture. The  lack  oi  theatre  in  many 
school  programs  often  results  in  a 
long-delayed  introduction  to  this  art 
form.  Then  it  may  come  too  late  to 
attract  an  abiding  interest*  Living 
language  is  conveyed  through  drama^ 
either  by  childr'jn*s  acting  in  plays  or 
watching  the  gestures  and  live  per- 
formances of  actors.    Until  children 
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observe  or  participate  in  drama,  their 
ability  to  communicate  will  ht  limited. 

The  student 

It  is  felt  that  the  inner  life  of  the 
child  enables  him  undertake  tasks 
which  are  frequer .  .y  thought  of  as  far 
beyond  him  and  that  the  realistic  inclu- 
sion of  vital  areas  of  life,  too  often 
side-stepped  in  the  teaching  prxess, 
results  in  the  development  of  student 
confidence  in  teachers  and  deep  i  :r- 
est  in  the  program.  The  cha  ,  nge 
was  made  to  start  with  the  valid  n^r 
life  of  the  child  and  then  to  leac  the 
way  to  grammar  and  precision. 

It  was  believed  that  students  need  to 
1)  create  an  inner  'oy  through  lan- 
guage, which  can  become  a  kind  of 
food  that  nourishes  md  possesses  an 
internal  dimension;  2)  learn  to  keep 
listening  in  its  pristine  state  and  nour- 
isii  the  valuable  faculty  of  listening 
attentively  and  thoughtfully  as  in  the 
early  stages  of  childhood  when  lis- 
tening preceded  the  imitative  process 
that  led  to  speech ;  3)  learn  to  organize 
and  convey  thoughts  logically  because 
language  is  a  social  phenomenon — an 
effective  tool  in  organizing  experi- 
ences, thoughts,  and  emotions — with  a 
structure  of  its  own ;  4)  develop  the 
same  degree  of  confidence  in  the  ability 
to  write  as  in  the  ability  to  si^eak  in 
order  to  overcome  the  average  Ameri- 
can's reluctance  to  put  something 
down  on  paper;  and  5)  learn  to  read 
critically  and  analytically. 

The  teacher 

It  was  agreed  by  all  that  teaching 
the  language  arts  is  a  highly  creative 
job  and  that  the  crux  of  the  situation 
is  that  instruction  and  its  results  de- 
pend ultimately  upon  the  enthusiasm 
and  skill  of  the  individual  teacher. 

The  following  recommendations 
were  made  regarding  the  teacher  of 
language  arts:  1)  The  teacher's  ap- 
proach should  be  an  inspired  one.  A 
statewide  in-service  program  involving 
the  state's  13,000  English  teachers 
should  be  organized.  2)  A  sense  of 
greatness    should    be    infused  into 


prej)aration.  3)  A  lay  visiting 
faculty  of  distinguished  artists  and 
practitioners  in  the  language  arts 
should  be  organized  to  ignite,  inspire, 
and  deepen  the  language  arts  program 
in  the  high  schools  and  in  teacher 
training  institutions.  4)  Regional 
conferences  and  summer  courses 
should  be  held  for  teachers  of  the  lan- 
guage arts :  and  education  department 
conferences  should  be  organized  for 
teachers  of  method,  5 )  Resource 
units  should  be  prepared  for  teachers. 

It  was  further  suggested  that  a  fol- 
low-up session  be  held  with  newsmen 
and  leaders  in  radio  and  television  in 
search  of  additional  ideas  and  reactions 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  advis- 
ory committee. 

A  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
was  reviewed  by  a  group  of  represent- 
atives of  the  press,  radio,  and  televi- 
sion at  a  meeting  of  the  state  education 
department  in  March  of  1%5.  The 
meeting  was  chaired  by  Associate 
Commissioner  Walter  Crewson.  Other 
department  personnel  present  were 
Warren  \V.  Knox  and  William  E. 
Young. 

The  group  stressed  the  importance 
of  developing  in  studei  ^s  1)  a  mastery 
of  and  respect  for  language  as  a  tool  of 
communication  with  the  purpose  of  in- 
suring an  improved  and  more  creative 
use  of  language;  2)  the  ability  to  write 
simple  declarative  sentences  and  to  in- 
terrelate them  in  paragraphs  which  ex- 
press clearly  a  thought  of  reasonable 
complexity:  3)  the  ability  to  find  joy 
in  some  type  of  reading  ( students 
should  he  able  to  race,  gallop,  and  run 
when  thty  read),  4)  the  ability  to  ex- 
press themselves  clearly  to  peersi  and. 
conversely,  the  willingness  to  listen  to 
a  speech  and  the  desire  to  see  a  play; 
and  5)  increased  interest  in  language 
and  in  reading  through  the  discrimina- 
tive use  of  television  in  the  classroom 
as  a  motivating  force. 

The  study  of  formal  grammar  does 
not  necessarily  result  in  effective  writ- 
ing ;  however,  writing  tends  to  improve 
in  relationship  to  clear  oral  expression 
and  the  reading  of  good  literature. 

General  guidelines  were  set  up  that 
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were  translated  into  a  working  plan  by 
a  professional  advisory  committee  the 
following  spring.  These  guidelines 
were  designed  for  working  committees 
who  were  called  into  the  department 
the  following  summer  to  write  a  pre- 
liminary manuscript.  The  professional 
committee  was  comprised  of  personnel 
from  college  and  school  systems — 
persons  known  to  have  an  interest  in 
this  particular  curriculum  area.  This 
professional  committee  worked  on  the 
following  five  major  areas  of  the  sylla- 
bus revision,  all  K-12  in  scope:  1) 
reading  2)  literature,  3)  language,  4) 
composition,  and  5)  speaking  and  lis- 
tening. 

The  working  committees — one  ele- 
mentary, one  junior  high  and,  one  sen- 
ior high  school — prepared  initial  man- 
uscripts based  on  the  guidelines  and 
utilized  the  results  of  sound  research 
to  help  structure  the  syllabus. 

The  first  portion  of  the  develop- 
mental reading  section  was  edited  und 
prepared  for  general  distribution  in  an 
experimental  edition.  It  contained  vo- 
cabulary, word  attack,  comprehension, 
critical,  and  interpretative  reading 
skills. 

The  third  portion  of  the  reading 
material  completed  the  experimental 
edition  of  the  syllabus  and  was  distrib- 
uted later  in  the  school  year.  Tt  con- 
tained locational  skills,  work  study 
skills,  oral  reading,  and  rate  of  read- 
ing. 

The  reading  syllabus  wa*?  distributed 
to  the  schools  of  the  state  along  with 
an  invitation  to  chief  school  officers, 
inviting  their  districts  to  come  into  the 
of^ici  1  tryout.  Many  other  districts 
and  individuals  indicated  a  desire  to 
evaluate  the^at^rials.  They  were  en- 
couraged to  do  so.  The  experimental 
schools  were  in  large  and  small  cities, 
uburban  and  rural  districts  and  were 
located  from  the  tip  of  Long  Island  to 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Canadian  bor- 
ders. 

Implementation 

The  need  to  implement  the  program 
was  then  felt  in  the  department.  A 
team  composed  of  Walter  Eddington, 


Robert  Johnstone,  Vivienne  Anderson, 
and  Edna  Morgan  was  charged  with 
this  responsibility.  An  orientation 
conference  for  school  systems  involved 
in  the  tryout  was  held  in  Albany  on 
October  5,  1964;  150  were  expected, 
but  300  cime! 

Ten  regional  conferences  were  then 
planned  and  held  across  the  state  in 
cooperation  with  local  professional  or- 
gani:<ations  and  school  districts.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  over  5,000 
teachers,  sui>ervisors,  and  college  pro- 
fessors attended  these  conferences. 

All  material  (K-12)  in  each  broad 
skill  area  is  within  the  covers  of  one 
publication  so  that  all  teachers  can 
familiarize  themselves  closely  with  the 
complete  skill  development  process  and 
be  able  to  place  youngsters  on  the  con- 
tinuum. 

The  whole  is  organized  for  ease  of 
teacher  use;  1)  table  of  contents,  2) 
ample  blank  space  for  comments,  and 
3)  evaluation  sheets  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  level  in  each  poriion  of  the 
material. 

The  philosophy  as  it  appears  in  the 
introduction  to  the  materials  is  ex- 
plained this  way :  "It  is  believed  that 
the  best  way  to  teach  reading  to  all 
children,  under  the  circumstances  that 
exist  at  t'le  present  time,  is  that  of  sys- 
tematic, sequential  skills  development, 
beginning  in  kindergarten  and  contin- 
uing through  grade  12.** 

The  purpose  of  this  philosophy  is 
not  directed  toward  estaolishing  sep- 
arate reading  classes  (particularly  at 
the  secondary  schools),  but  rather  it  is 
intended  to  aid  in  the  organization  of 
instruction  to  the  end  that  a  sequential 
and  systematic  program  of  skills  devel- 
opment will  restilt  within  the  existing 
classroom  situations. 

The  definite  trend  in  reading  in- 
struction in  this  country  bears  out  this 
theory.  Recent  research  studies  indi- 
cate that  the  integration  of  skills  in 
current  school  programs  is  more  eflFec- 
tive  than  the  practice  establishing  sep- 
arate developmental  reading  classes  at 
the  secondary  level.  Attention  to 
reading  skills  in  the  content  areas  is 
also  gaining  necessary  momentum.  It 
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is  also  believed  that  the  total  program 
should  make  use  of  all  reading  experi- 
ences, oral  and  silent,  that  lend  them- 
selves to  continued  growth  in  major 
areas  where  reading  is  vital 

At  various  levels  of  development,  in- 
struction must  certainly  be  adapted  to 
the  maturity  of  the  student.  This  ad- 
aptation does  not  mean  that  skills  are 
diflFerent  but  rather  that  the  handling 
of  the  various  skills  takes  into  account 
the  varying  maturity  levels  of  the  stu- 
dent. 

In  some  cases  it  is  ognized  that 
corrective  and  remedial  programs,  as 
well  as  provision  fpr  the  gifted  child, 
will  be  needed  in  addition  to  this  pro- 
gram. 

Total  school  program 

There  is  a  problem  involved  here. 
The  elementary  school  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  teach  the  more  mature  read- 
ing abilities  needed  in  secondary 
school;  nor  can  the  secondary  school 
teacher  of  English  or  the  "reading  pe- 
riod teacher*'  in  elementary  school  be- 
expected  to  develop  in  students  those 
reading  abilities  needed  in  the  study  of 
other  disciplines.  The  teacher  in  the 
content  area  must  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  teaching  the  skills  that  are 
necessary  for  full  comprehension  of  the 
subject  matter  of  that  particular  disci- 
pline. No  one  else  knows  tha^  subject 
matter  as  well. 

the  summer  of  1964,  three 
3-week  workshops  were  conducted  on 
the  campus  of  Vassar  College. 
Literature,  composition,  and  reading 
sections  were  held  with  the  aid  of  a 
staff  of  18  consultants,  a  librarian,  an 
administrator,  and  two  college  piofes- 
sors.  One  thousand  New  York  teach- 
ers (K-12)  took  part  in  these  work- 
shops. 

The  topics  covered  in  the  one-week 
reading  section  were  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  the  problems  that  arose  in  the 
regional  conference:  1)  innovations  in 
the  field  of  reading;  2)  overview  of  the 
syllabus;  3)  diagnosis  for  placement 
on  the  skills  ladder ;  4)  skills  areas,  in- 
cluding context  clues,  vocabulary 
building,  critical  reading,  and  study 


skills;  and  5)  materials  such  as  tests, 
machines,  visual  aids,  films,  etc.  Each 
area  was  given  K-12  attention  with 
regard  to  the  syllabus. 

The  initial  rewriting  of  the  syllabus 
began  on  the  basis  of  the  evaluation 
sheets  and  tryout  school  reports. 
Although  there  were  no  changes  in 
basic  philosophy,  there  were  some 
changes  in  sequenc  e.  All  skills  were 
carefully  traced  through  each  level, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  revised  manu- 
script will  he  far  superior  to  the  ex- 
perimental edition. 

The  New  York  State  Education  De- 
partment dreams  of  the  day  when 
every  child  in  the  state  will  be  able  to 
read  as  efficiently  as  his  abilities  will 
permit.  The  department  is  working 
for  the  day  when  it  no  longer  will  hear 
of  reading  retardation.  It  believes 
with  Keppel  that  "Education  must 
make  good  on  the  concept  that  no  child 
is  unteadtabie  or  unreachable"  New 
York  State  Education  Department  is 
providing  the  leadership  to  insure  that 
Johnny  is  going  to  be  able  to  read. 

The  Reading  Program 
Spans  the  Total  Curriculum 

f.  Louis  Cooper 
University  of  Connecticut 

there  is  general  agreement  among 
authorities  in  the  field  of  reading  in- 
struction that  in  any  well-balanced 
reading  program  there  are  three  essen- 
tial types  of  training:  1)  the  program 
in  the  fundamentals  of  reading;  2) 
guidance  of  reading  in  the  content  sub- 
jects, sometimes  referred  to  as  the  pro- 
gram in  the  work-study  skills ;  and  3) 
wide  provision  for  both  directed  and 
independent  recreatory  reading,  fre- 
(juently  referred  to  as  the  program  in 
children's  literature. 

In  most  present-day  reading  pro- 
grams a  great  deal  of  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  first  of  these  types  of 
training  throughout  the  elementary 
school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  other 
types  of  training  often  receive  only 
token  attention. 

The  program  in  the  fundamentals  of 
reading  has  a  major  function — the 
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teaching  of  the  mechanics  of  reading, 
that  is,  the  process  of  decoding  the 
printed  symbols  and  reading  them 
smoothly  and  fluently  in  both  oral  and 
silent  reading  situations.  Throughout 
this  program  the  uppermost  problem  i** 
the  establishment  of  basic  skills  and  at- 
titijdes,  and,  particularly  at  the  pri- 
mary levels,  the  instructional  load  is 
heavily  flavored  with  experiences  al- 
v^^dy  familiar  to  the  child.  Hence,  the 
harden  of  new  information  is  not  a 
major  factor. 

At  the  intermediate  levels  the  second 
type  of  training,  reading  in  relation  to 
the  content  subjects,  becomes  increas- 
ingly important.  Here  the  child  en- 
counters texts  in  history  or  geography, 
an  informative  text  in  science,  a  basic 
text  in  arithmetic,  and  many  others. 
Here  he  learns  to  use  such  sources  as 
encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  reference 
itooks,  and  library  card  catalog  and 
sudi  tools  as  tables  of  contents,  in- 
dexes, study  guides,  charts,  maps, 
graphs,  table.s,  and  diagrams.  This 
use  is  continued  throughout  the  upper 
elementary  grades  and  the  secondary 
school,  ard  the  more  highly  specialized 
the  subject  matter  becomes  and  the 
more  highly  departmentalized  the  pro- 
gram becomes,  the  more  independence 
the  learner  is  expected  to  assume  for 
the  use  of  these  skills. 

Reading  in  the  content  areas  de- 
mands the  basic  skills  that  are  common 
to  all  reading,  those  which  are  stressed 
in  the  program  in  ihe  fundamentals  of 
reading,  but  it  also  demands  certain 
)-called  study  skills  that  are  not  net 
essarily  essential  for  effective  reading 
of  story-type  material.  To  some  de- 
gree, materials  in  each  of  the  areas 
such  as  the  social  studies,  the  natural 
sciences,  mathematics,  and  literature 
make  unique  demands  upon  the  reader. 
Is  it  not  too  much  to  expect  children 
to  read  successfully  the  directions  for 
doing  a  science  experiment,  to  inter- 
pret maps,  to  read  graphs,  to  read  and 
interpret  arithmetic  problems,  to  es- 
tablish purposes  for  reading  a  study 
assignment,  to  make  use  of  headings 
and  other  typographical  aids,  and  to 
adjust  their  rate  of  reading  to  the  na- 


ture of  the  material  if  they  have  been 
brought  up  on  nothing  more  than  a 
steady  diet  of  story-type  materials  ? 

Study-type  reading  and  special 
skills  required 

Since  development  of  the  skills  for 
effective  reading  and  study  in  the  con- 
tent subjects  requires  something  more 
than  the  topical  program  of  basic  read- 
ing instruction  as  it  is  commonly 
known,  one  Msic  question  comes  to 
mind :  just  what  kinds  of  reading 
tasks  are  required  for  effective  reading 
in  the  various  subject  matter  areas  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  into  a  few 
major  categories  all  of  the  reading  one 
must  do  in  connection  with  the  content 
subjects  because  each  presents  its  own 
unique  reading  problems.  Nevertheless, 
most  such  tasks  will  generally  fall  into 
one  or  more  of  the  foHowing  categories : 

1.  Interpreting  a  single  study-type 
selection,  such  as  a  chapter  in  a 
textbook. 

2.  Securing  from  a  wide  variety  of 
printed  sources  information  about 
a  particular  problem  or  topic. 

3.  Reading  short,  specific  selections, 
such  as  mathematics  pioblem.s, 
directions  for  a  science  experi- 
ment and  the  like,  which  require 
careful  and  detailed  reading. 

Each  of  these  types  of  read'ng  re- 
quires special  skills.  The  best  proce- 
dure for  studying  a  chapter  in  a  his- 
tory or  science  l)Ook  is  quite  different 
from  the  best  process  for  reading  sev- 
eral chapters  in  each  of  several  books 
for  comparative  purposes  or  for  ex- 
tracting pertinent  portions  from  sev- 
eral sources  as  they  relate  to  a  particu- 
lar problem.  It  also  differs  from  the 
process  one  would  use  if  he  were  read- 
ing directions  for  doing  an  experiment, 
following  directions  in  baking  a  cake, 
or  solving  a  problem  in  arithmetic.  If 
each  of  these  types  of  reading  requires 
special  skills,  just  what  are  they?  In 
this  regard,  it  should  be  noted  that  al- 
though each  subject  area  presents  cer- 
tain unique  reading  problems,  there  is 
considerable  overlapping  among  read- 
ing abilities  in  different  subjects. 
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Special  skills  needed  for  reading  a  sin- 
gle study-type  selection 

Although  the  use  of  a  wide  variety 
of  reading  materials  and  other  learning 
aids  is  commun  practice  in  teaching 
the  content  subjects,  most  schools  con- 
tinue to  use  a  basic  textbook  as  the 
framework  for  such  courses.  Reading 
assignments  are  made  from  time  to 
time  in  these  basic  texts,  and  children 
are  expected  to  be  able  to  read  them 
with  reasonable  understanding. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  cope  with  this 
type  of  reading,  the  pupil  must  acquire 
some  system;;tic  approach  to  reading, 
interpreting,  and  recalling  the  content 
of  a  single  study-type  selection,  such  as 
the  Sp3R  procedure  or  one  of  its 
many  variations.  Though  these  proce- 
dures differ  slightly  from  one  to  an- 
other, all  of  them  have  the  following 
basic  ingredients : 

1.  A  systematic  preview  of  the  se- 
lection for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing specific  purposes  for  read- 
ing, 

2.  A  systematic  procedure  for  read- 
ing the  selection,  in  which  the 
reader  reads  one  section  at  a 
lime  to  find  the  answer  to  a  ma- 
jor question  or  questions. 

3.  A  series  of  steps  for  practicing 
immediate  and  delayed  recall  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  pertinent  portions 
of  the  material  read. 

Ordinarily,  the  special  skills  re- 
quired for  effective  reading  of  a  single 
study-type  selection  are  net  acquired 
by  the  pupil  on  his  own.  Careful 
guidance  must  be  provided  until  the 
procedure  has  been  well  established. 

Special  skills  needed  for  securing  in- 
formcition  from  a  variety  of  sources 

In  addition  to  having  children  read 
basic  textbook  materials,  schools  today 
place  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  on  inde- 
pendent study  and  research.  This  kind 
of  reading  requires  that  the  pupil  secure 
information  about  a  particular  problem 
or  topic  from  a  wide  variety  of  printed 
and  other  sources.  In  such  reading, 
all  previously  mentioned  basic  reading 
abilities  and  study  skills  are  needed. 


but  these  are  not  enough.  Additional 
skills  of  three  main  kinds  are  required : 

1)  the  skills  of  locating  information, 

2)  comparing  and  evaluating  the  perti- 
nent information  from  the  several 
sources,  and  3)  organizing  this  infor- 
mation for  some  particular  purpose. 

To  find  the  material  he  needs,  the 
pupil  must  be  able  to  locate  items  in  an 
index,  table  of  contents,  encyclopedia, 
card  catalog,  various  guides,  atlases, 
almanacs,  and  etc.  Once  he  has  found 
the  appropriate  references,  he  has  to 
pick  out  from  the  whole  that  which  is 
pertinent  to  his  particular  problem  and 
evaluate  this  material  in  terms  of  how 
up  to  date  and  authentic  it  is.  He 
must  then  compare  the  pertinent  infor- 
mation from  the  various  sources  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  agreement  or  lack 
of  it.  Following  the  reading  and  eval- 
uation of  the  material,  the  reader  must 
organize  these  bits  of  information  for  a 
particular  purpose. 

Special  skills  required  for  reading 
short,  specific  selections 

In  all  subject  areas  there  are  many 
situations  in  which  one  must  read  di- 
rections and  follow  them  to  the  letter. 
Examples  are  recipes  in  cookbooks, 
directions  for  doing  science  experi- 
nie0ts^<<lirections  for  assembling  a  piece 
of  equipment,  and  directions  for  operat- 
ing a  machine. 

Unlike  the  reading  one  must  do  in 
textbook  selections,  one  interesting 
thing  about  reading  directions  is  that, 
although  they  need  to  be  read  carefully 
and  for  detail,  frequently  they  do  not 
need  to  be  remembered.  Another  in- 
terestinf  fact  is  that  few  individuals 
can  pleaa  "not  guilty"  to  the  charge 
that  we  are  a  nation  of  instruction  ig- 
norers,  despite  the  fact  that  we  live  in 
a  world  guided  by  directions  and  in- 
structions. Since  following  directions 
is  an  important  skill  that  many  people 
have  not  mastered,  the  school  reading 
program  has  a  definite  and  clear-cut 
responsibility  for  teaching  it. 

Who  should  be  responsible  for 
teaching  the  work-study  skills? 

Granting  that  there  are  special  read- 
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ing  and  study  skills  required  for  effec- 
tive use  of  materials  in  the  content 
subjects,  who  should  be  responsible  for 
teaching  these  skills? 

For  many  years  some  have  said  that 
it  is  the  job  of  the  special  subject 
teacher  to  develop  these  skills  as 
needed  in  the  study  of  the  subject.  It 
has  been  assumed  that  the  inath«iiatics 
teacher,  science  teacher,  and  social 
studies  teacher  will  teach  those  reading 
skills  essertial  for  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  the  materials  used  in  their 
courses.  This  theory,  good  thoi^h  it 
may  sound,  simply  has  not  been  fruit- 
ful. 

Since  there  is  a  great  deal  of  overlap 
in  the  skills  needed  from  one  subject 
area  to  another  and  if  every  subject 
matter  teacher  is  exi)ected  to  teach  the 
skills  neef'ed  for  his  particular  area, 
there  are  likely  to  be  needless  repeti- 
tion of  some  skills  and  perhaps  a  neg- 
lect of  other  important  ones.  Tliis  is 
particularly  true  in  he  case  of  pro- 
grams where  depai  .mental  ization  is 
practiced.  More  often  than  not.  how- 
ever, the  assumption  that  every  subject 
matter  teacher  is  a  teacher  of  reading 
has  resulted  in  the  good  old  American 
custom  of  "passing  the  buck." 
Everybody's  business  becomes  no- 
body's business. 

'^hen,  too,  if  the  teacher  is  subject- 
matis^r  oriented,  he  may  not  recognize 
the  specific  skills  lO  teach  or  just  how 
to  teach  them  so  that  the  child  will 
make  the  transfer  to  a  functional  appli- 
cation. Leaving  the  identification  of 
the  skills  to  be  taught  to  the  individual 
content  subject  teacher  is  likely  to  le- 
sult  in  lack  of  sequential  development 
of  the  necessary  skills.  Also,  if  study 
skills  are  to  be  taught  as  part  of  the 
content  subjects,  specific  lessons  for 
their  introduction  and  development 
must  be  prepared  by  the  teachers. 
Frequently,  subject  matter  teachers 
lack  the  skill,  time,  energy,  and  proper 
facilities  for  the  preparation  of  such  in- 
structional materials. 

In  the  self-contained  elementary 
school  classroom  where  all  the  child's 
instruction  is  under  the  direction  of 
one  teacher,  there  is,  of  course,  the 


possibility  that  these  skills  might  be 
taught  in  their  natural  setting.  Even 
here,  however,  there  is  the  question  of 
whether  the  skills  should  be  taught  in 
connection  with  the  time  allocated  for 
each  of  the  subject  areas  or  during  the 
time  normally  assigned  for  systematic 
reading  instruction. 

If  we  depend  on  the  teaching  of  the 
essential  interpretative  skills  in  the 
subject  matter  classes,  there  is  grave 
danger  that  the  job  won't  get  done. 
The  teacher  who  is  involved  in  putting 
across  the  concepts  of  science  or  math- 
ematics is  likely  to  find  his  allegiance 
divided  between  the  ends  and  the 
means  to  the  end  if  the  content  must 
be  interrupted  to  teach  the  special 
reading  skills  that  may  be  needed  at  a 
particular  moment.  If  the  emphasis  in 
the  arithmetic  class  is  put  on  how  to 
read  the  problem,  the  problem  itself 
may  never  get  solved.  If  the  emphasis 
in  the  social  studies  class  is  put  on  find- 
ing the  author's  pattern  and  use  of 
headings  or  some  related  reading  skill, 
the  major  concepts  and  problems  in- 
volved may  become  secondary. 

The  position  held  here,  therefore,  is 
that  the  essential  reading  and  study 
skills  for  effective  study  of  content 
materials  should,  wherever  possible,  be 
developed  at  a  time  apart  from  that 
normally  used  for  the  content  subjects 
and  should  then  be  applied  during  the 
content  area  period  without  need  for 
further  attention  except  for  refinement 
and  the  development  of  the  habit  of 
utilizing  the  skills.  This  appears  to  be 
a  nece<isary  answer  whether  the 
te'icher  who  teaches  the  reading  is  the 
iame  person  or  a  different  person  from 
the  one  who  teaches  the  social  studies, 
or  the  arithmetic,  or  the  science. 

Materials  for  teaching  the 
study  skills 

Although  the  point  of  view  of  the 
writer  is  that  the  special  skills  needed 
for  content  area  reading  can  best  be 
taught  during  tiie  regular  reading  in- 
struction period,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  content  of  typical  basal  read- 
ing books  is  not  particularly  suitable 
for  teaching  many  of  the  study  skills. 
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ReaduiR  matter  used  for  the  lessons 
and  for  practice  exetcises  should  be 
quite  similar  to  the  materials  the  child 
is  expected  to  use  in  his  study  of  sci- 
ence, social  studies,  and  mathematics. 
One  cannot  easily  teach  children  the 
use  of  headings/  the  relationship  of 
paragraph  headings  to  center  headings, 
and  center  headings  to  titles  if  the 
book  being  used  as  a  teaching  tool 
makes  little  or  no  use  of  headings. 
Such  is  the  case  of  the  typical  story- 
tvpe  basal  reader.    A  text  in  reading 
mav  teach  the  child  to  read  a  story,  to 
recognize  words,  and  to  analyze  vocab- 
ulary for  pronunciation  and  meaning, 
but  it  does  not  teach  him  the  special 
skills  needed  to  read  other  kinds  of 
materials. 

This  being  the  case,  one  might  as- 
sume that  the  reading  teacher  would 
turn  to  the  social  studies,  science,  and 
mathematics  books  to  find  specific  se- 
lections through  which  tl.e  special 
skills  might  be  taught.  This  procedure 
would  be  quite  appropriate  except  that 
it  would  leave  the  reading  teacher  with 
the  responsibility  for  identifying  the 
skills  to  be  taught,  finding  the  ap- 
propriate materials  to  use  in  doing  the 
teaching,  and  providing  the  variety  of 
books  needed.  While  this  task  is  pos- 
sible in  the  self-contained  classroom  of 
the  elementary  school,  it  is  tirne  con- 
suming and  certainly  not  very  conven- 
ient. 

It  appears  that  an  appropriate  solu- 
tion would  be  for  the  reading  teacher 
to  have  specially  prepared  materials  in 
the  form  of  a  reading  textbook,  a  kit  of 
carefully  developed  materials,  or  per- 
haps a  series  of  prqjjramed  lessons, 
which  would  1)  carefully  delineate  the 
si>ecific  skills  to  be  taught,  2)  provide 
well-organized  lessons  for  teaching  the 
skills,  3)  include  reading  selections 
consisting  of  appropriate  content,  and 
4)  suggest  specific  subject  areas  and 
situations  for  the  application  and  inte- 
gration of  the  skills. 

Application  of  skills  required  for 
reading  content  area  materials 

It  is  imperative  that  the  special 
study  skills  be  taught,  regardless  of 
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where  or  by  whom.  But  the  mere 
teaching  of  these  skills  is  not  enough. 
Provision  must  be  made  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  skills  in  a  truly  functional 
setting.  While  it  may  be  the  major 
responsibility  of  the  reading  teacher  to 
develop  the  initial  understanding  of  the 
skills,  it  is  surely  the  responsibility  of 
the  subject  matter  teacher  to  teach  his 
subject  in  such  a  way  that  there  is 
ample  opportunity  for  children  to  use 
the  various  skills  that  have  been  taught 
to  them. 

One  should  not  make  the  mistake  of 
assuming  that  skills  will  l>e  used  just 
because  they  have  been  taught.  For 
example,  it  is  erroneous  to  assume  that 
a  child  will  brush  his  teeth  simply  be- 
cause he  has  been  given  a  toothbrush 
and  a  series  of  lessons  on  how  to  use 
it.  We  must,  by  some  means  or  other, 
see  to  it  that  he  develops  the  habit  of 
brushing  his  teeth.  So  it  is  with  the 
study  Skills.  The  subject  matter 
teacher  nuist  set  up  situations  which 
require  the  use  of  the  special  reading 
skills  and  provide  guidance  in  using 
them  until  they  are  used  with  precision 
and  until  the  habit  of  using  them  ha- 
been  well  estai5^ished. 

As  reading  assignments  in  textbooks 
are  given,  the  teacher  must  make  a 
special  effort  to  help  children  apply 
those  specific  skills  needed  in  reading  a 
single  study-type  assignment.  He 
must  guide  the  children  in  setting  up 
pur|>oses  for  reading:  aid  .hem  in  find- 
ing the  author's  outline;  remind  them 
to  be  on  the  alert  for  signal  words, 
statements  of  fact,  and  statements  of 
opinion,  insist  that  they  make  use  of 
maps,  graphs,  charts;  urge  them  to 
practice  immediate  and  delayed  recall ; 
and  show  them  how  they  might  vary 
the  reading  rate  in  a  particular  selec- 
tion. And,  the  teacher  must  keep  a 
constant  vigU  to  see  that  the  skills  are 
put  to  use. 

In  addition  to  helping  the  children 
develop  skill  in  the  effective  use  of 
basic  textbooks,  subject  matter  teach- 
ers must  also  organize  their  course 
content  into  problems,  units,  or  topics 
which  require  and  stimulate  the  use  of 
a  variety  of  learning  aids  and  which  en- 
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courage  wide  reading  from  a  nunil)er 
of  different  sources.  In  this  connec- 
tion, let  us  assume  that  in  science  a 
pupil  has  a  particular  problem  to  be 
solved  or  a  question  to  be  answered. 
He  should  be  encouraged  not  to  accept 
the  views  of  a  single  author.  He  must 
be  led  to  see  that  different  sources  do 
not  always  agree  and  that,  by  going  to 
different  sources,  one  not  only  gets  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  but  also  more  in- 
formation than  can  be  had  from  a  single 
source. 

To  get  the  answer  to  a  particular 
question  or  problem,  the  individual 
must  first  locate  information  about  that 
problem,  a  task  which  usually  requires 
a  number  of  locational  tools.  Once  the 
information  has  been  located,  the  pupil 
must  evaluate  it  in  terms  of  how  much 
of  each  source  is  pertinent  to  the  par- 
ticular problem.  He  has  to  ev  aluate  the 
material  from  the  stand jioint  of  valid- 
ity: that  is,  who  wrote  it,  when  it  was 
written,  the  status  of  the  author  as  a 
recogniited  authority,  evidence  of  au- 
thor bias,  etc.  He  has  to  compare  the 
pertinent  information  from  the  several 
sources  to  determine  the  degree  of 
agreement  or  lack  of  it :  and  he  must 
draw  conclusions  based  on  these 
sources.  In  short,  he  must  learn  to 
read  not  to  believe  and  take  for 
granted,  nor  to  accept  or  reject,  but  to 
weigh  and  consider.  Finally,  he  must 
organize  the  information  he  has  g«'itli- 
ered  from  some  particular  purpose:  to 
write  a  theme,  to  make  a  report,  to 
prepare  for  an  examination. 

Under  what  better  conditions  could 
children  develop  a  functional  applica- 
tion nf  those  skills  needed  for  effective 
reading  of  content  area  materials  than 
in  courses  organized  and  taught  in  a 
manner  which  requires  their  use? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  It  seems  clear 
that  if  children  are  to  become  effective 
readers,  the  reading  program  must 
span  the  total  curricuhmi  and  must  in- 
volve both  special  teachers  of  reading 
and  subject  matter  teachers  alike, 
whether  they  be  the  same  or  different 
people. 
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Bi,ooM  n.\s  A  VARIETY  of  reading  ser- 
vices made  |X)ssible  by  government 
funds :  a  readuig  lal)oratory  for  devel- 
opmental students,  a  reading  clinic  for 
severely  retarded  readers,  two  reading 
consultants  t*)  work  with  classniom 
teachers,  a  learning  aids  center,  and  a 
program  for  students  for  whom  En- 
glish is  a  second  language.  All  these 
services  make  valuable  contributions  to 
students  and  teachers.  However,  un- 
less the  effort  of  these  fine,  separate 
reading  structures  witliin  a  school  are 
consolidated,  results  are  scattered  and 
the  impact  of  indi\idual  effort  is  lost. 
Unless  all  reading  services  reinforce 
one  another  to  help  the  student  and 
provide  in-service  trainiiig  to  the 
teacher,  a  student's  dramatic  improve- 
ment m  reading  laboratory  or  clinic 
does  not  carry  over  to  his  course  work 
and  teachers  are  not  brought  to  the 
point  where  they  teach  reading 
through  their  curricular  content. 

The  developmental  reading 
laboiat'Ty 

One  of  Uloom's  reading  services  is 
the  Developmental  Reading  Labora- 
tory. Instruction  in  this  lab  has  he- 
come  an  accepted  part  of  the  freshman 
English  program.  But  those  of  us 
concerned  with  coordinating  reading 
and  curriculum  feel  that  U  has  not 
been  as  effective  as  it  could  be.  How 
can  we  use  the  lab  along  with  our 
other  reading  services  so  that  it  will 
better  meet  the  individual  needs  of  stu- 
dents and  at  the  same  time  involve  the 
reading  specialist  and  tin  English 
teacher  in  a  team  effort  that  will  build 
reading  into  the  curriculum  ? 

The  plan  calls  for  a  preschool  work- 
shop week  to  orient  teachers  to  the 
need  for  a  diagnostic  approach  to  read- 
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ing  problems  through  the  use  of  an  in- 
formal reading  inventory.  Teachers 
are  to  inventory  their  own  groups  dur- 
ing the  first  three  weeks  of  school  and 
prepare  a  reading  profile  for  each  stu- 
dent. Then,  in  an  individual  confer- 
ence, student  and  teacher  are  to  use 
the  profile  to  plan  a  program  for  im- 
proving skills  of  vocabulary,  compre- 
hension, and  flexibility  of  rate.  All 
procedures  for  inventorying  are  to  be 
taught  in  a  series  of  three  in-service 
training  sessions  keyed  to  a  step- 
by-step  administration  of  the  test. 

Classes  will  then  be  scheduled  into 
the  reading  laboratory  ior  five  periodic 
one-week  sessions.  Preceding  each  of 
these  sessions  there  will  ^ain  be  in- 
service  training  to  ready  the  classroom 
teacher  for  his  role  as  a  reading 
teacher  in  partnership  with  the  reading 
specialist.  The  lab  program  is  based 
on  the  sequence  chart  included  in  this 
article.  Each  group's  reading  instruc- 
tion will  start  at  the  str^e  of  develop- 
ment that  shows  most  need  for  im- 
provement and  will  move  through  the 


sequence  as  the  competency  of  the 
group  permits. 

The  week's  work  will  begin  with  a 
lesson  based  on  the  reading  area  in 
which  the  incoming  group  needs  to  ex- 
tend skills.  Then  the  student  will 
work  at  learning  stations  stocked  with 
materials  that  will  individualize  his  in- 
struction. Since  these  are  learning 
stations  rather  than  places  for  skill 
practice,  the  reading  teacher  and  the 
classroom  teacher  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  students*  problems  and  care- 
fully match  instruction  and  materials 
to  developing  needs.  The  learning  sta- 
tion lessons  culminate  with  a  short 
diagnostic  test  designed  to  give  the 
student  feedback  on  his  progress  in  re- 
lation to  his  profile. 

The  reading  specialist  will  complete 
the  week's  instruction  with  a  reading 
iesson  applying  core  skills  to  content 
which  would  ordinarily  be  taught  in 
the  classroom.  This  lesson  should  en- 
able the  teacher  to  see  how  to  teach 
specific  skills  within  the  context  of  his 
ongoing  units  of  work.  In  fact,  the 
entire  lab  experience  is  only  a  launch- 
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IVord  Attack  Skills 

Context 
Sounding 
Structure 
Dictionary 

Vocabulary  Extension 
Dictation 
Connotation 
Symbolism 


Textbook  Skills 
Skimming 

Main  idea  and  details 
Key  words 
Topic  Sentences 

Expressed 

Not  expressed 
Author's  purpose 

Sequence 

Comparison  and  contrast 
Cause  and  effect 
Conclusion 
Critical  reading 

Fact  and  opinion 

Inference 

Judgment 

PQRST  (Preview  technique) 

Organizational  skills 
Outlining 
Notetaking 
Summarizing 

Appreciation  skills 
Visualizing 
Author's  purpose 

Intent 

Mood 

Figures  of  speech 
Approaches  in 

Poetry 

Drama 

Novel 

Essay 


Materials 
Easy 
Difficult 

Purposes 
Study 
Recreation 


in|^  jmd  to  an  improved  classroom  ex- 
perience. We  expect  teacher  and  stu- 
dent to  gain  new  insights,  enabling  the 
student  to  be  more  receptive  to  lessons 
designed  to  help  him  improve  reading 
and  enabling  the  teacher  both  to  pick 
up  cues  which  show  when  a  student 
follows  the  steps  in  the  development  of 
a  skill,  when  he  is  ahead,  and  when  he 
is  falling  behind  and  to  adapt  instruc* 
tional  practices  to  these  conditions. 

When  instruction  does  not  reach 
every  student,  the  teacher  has  alterna- 
tive resources:  he  can  use  the  consult- 
ative services  of  the  reading  specialist 
or  the  facilities  of  the  learning  Aids 
Center.  With  the  help  of  the  reading 
specialist,  he  can  plan  programs  for 
students  who  need  further  reinforce- 
ment or  extension  of  reading  skills:  1) 
to  develop  the  same  concepts,  a  student 
may  be  assigned  a  story  or  a  chapter  at 
a  level  easier  for  him  to  read;  2) 


workbooks  or  programed  materials 
may  be  brought  in  for  single  students 
or  small  groups;  3)  the  Language 
Master  (Bt-II  and  Howell),  Listen  and 
Learn  Tapes  ( Educational  Develop- 
mental Laboratories),  the  Controlled 
Reader  ( Educational  Developmental 
Laboratories),  the  Craig  Reader  (Craig 
Reader  Corporation),  filmstrips,  or 
transparencies  may  be  borrowed  from 
the  Learning  Aids  Center  for  use  with 
selected  students :  4)  two  or  three  stu- 
dents may  be  assigned  to  meet  together 
to  review  material;  or  5)  the  seriously 
retarded  reader  may  be  referred  to  the 
Reading  Clinic  for  tutorial  instruction. 

We  look  upon  this  new  plan  as  a  vi- 
tal part  of  an  in-service  training  pro- 
gram which  will  enable  teachers  to 
become  active  partners  in  building  cur- 
riculum. First,  good  instructional  ad- 
aptations will  be  recorded  and  shared 
with  other  teachers  vvh'^  are  teaching 
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the  same  unit.  Then  these  adaptations 
will  be  tried  out  by  members  of  this 
group.  Finally,  those  reading  prac- 
tices that  have  real  worth  will  be  taken 
by  curriculum  committees  working 
during  the  summer  and  fused  into  con- 
tent units. 

The  reading  clinic 

The  Reading  Clinic,  designed  to 
serve  Bloom*s  most  seriously  retarded 
readers,  functions  also  as  an  in-service 
training  center  for  teachers.  Funded 
by  Title  I,  it  is  one  of  our  newest  serv- 
ices. The  federal  funds  p**ovided  a  re- 
locatable classroom — a  comfortable, 
carpeted  room  with  a  folding  wall  that 
converts  it  into  two  smaller  areas— and 
equipped  it  with  carrels,  an  orthorater, 
audiometer,  controlled  reader,  tachisto- 
scope,  language  master,  shadowscope, 
high  interest-low  reading  level  library 
books,  popular  magazines,  and  a  host  of 
textbooks,  professional  books,  work- 
b(joks,  tests,  and  other  instructional 
devices.  These  facilities  were  first 
used  during  the  summer  of  1966  tor  an 
in-service  training  workshop  for  both 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
from  our  district.  The  teachers  re- 
ceived one  hundred  dollars  a  w^eek 
during  the  four  weeks  of  the  workshop 
and  attended  daily  Momlay  througli 
Friday  from  8:00  a.m.  until  1:00  p.m. 
During  the  first  four  days  of  the  week 
they  spent  one  hour  preparing  tests 
and  lessons,  two  hours  working  with 
students,  and  two  hours  in  seminar. 
On  Fridays  the  students  were  not  in 
attendance,  and  the  teachers  divided 
their  time  between  work  on  case  stud- 
ies and  lectures  by  visiting  reading 
consultants. 

The  piirix>se  of  the  workshop  was  to 
teach  diagnostic  and  remedial  proce- 
dures in  an  effort  to  broaden  the  teach- 
ers* concepts  of  reading  so  that  they 
could  bring  better  instructional  prac- 
tices into  their  classrooms.  Each 
teacher  was  assigned  three  or  four  in- 
coming freshmen  whose  pre-high 
school  placement  tests  identified  them 
as  retarded  readers.  The  teachers 
used  the  entire  range  of  clinical  diag- 
nostic procedures  to  compile  a  reading 


case  history  for  each  of  their  students, 
to  diagnose  individual  reading  prob- 
lems, and  to  plan  remedial  instruction. 
They  gave  IQ  and  silent  reading  tcstb 
and  learned  how  to  find  students* 
grade  expectancies.  They  used  the  or- 
thorater and  the  audiometer  to  check 
vision  and  hearing  and  conducted  per- 
sonal interviews  with  each  child's  par- 
ents to  determine  the  physical  and 
emotional  factors  affecting  reading 
performance.  .\  variety  of  tests  was 
used  to  evaluate  the  students'  word  at- 
tack skills,  visual  and  auditory  dis- 
crimination, and  silent  and  oral  read- 
ing. The  remaining  workshop  time 
was  spent  in  appropriate  remedial  in- 
struction. Thus,  in  a  tutorial  situa- 
tion, each  teacher  could  immediately 
apply  principles  learned.  To  supi)ort 
these  experiences  the  five  lectures, 
given  by  outstanding  reading  special- 
ists from  nearby  universities,  were 
carefully  matched  to  each  stage  of  in- 
struction. There  was  general  agree- 
ment that  the  workshop  had  deepened 
teachers'  understandings  of  the  skilN 
involved  in  each  area  of  reading  and, 
in  turn,  would  help  them  to  improve 
their  reading  instruction  even  though 
they  might  not  diagnose  and  remediate 
each  of  their  pupils  individually  when 
thev  returned  to  their  classrooms  in 
the  fall. 

In  addition  to  bringing  improved 
reading  to  their  own  classrooms,  some 
teachers  were  able  to  make  even  wider 
contributions.  Several  ordered  new 
reading  materials  for  their  districts 
and  informally  guided  teachers  in  their 
use ;  four  teachers  organized  formal 
in-service  reading  instruction  for  all  of 
their  middle-grade  colleagues.  All  of 
the  teachers  expressed  a  desire  for  an- 
other summer  workshop,  and  we  are 
now  preparing  our  Second  Bloom 
Workshop  in  Reading. 

In  the  fall,  the  Reading  Clinic  began 
full-scale  operation  to  help  students. 
Students  who  seem  to  have  severe 
reading  problems  are  referred  to  the 
Reading  Clinic  by  their  teachers.  The 
clinician  writes  full  diagnostic  reports 
for  each  student.  These  are  :ient  to 
classroom  teachers,  as  well  as  parents. 
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Teachers  say  that  some  of  their  most 
vahiable  insights  on  learning  problems 
come  from  reading  these  reports;  and 
as  they  visit  the  clinic  to  discuss  indi- 
vidual students,  their  interest  in  read- 
ing grows.  Many  return  for  consulta- 
tion on  other  students,  for  teaching 
materials,  and  for  resource  hooks  from 
the  professional  shelf. 

The  reading  consultant  in  the 
classroom 

Title  I  not  only  funded  ser\ices  but, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  became  a  major 
guideline  for  change  because  of  its  in- 
tent "to  piovide  compensatory  educa- 
tion for  each  educationally  deprived 
student/' 

In  the  past,  students  assigned  to 
freshman  remedial  English  classes  at 
Bloom  had  always  been  treated  as  slow 
learners  who  needed  a  remedial  read- 
ing program.  In  the  past  few  years, 
however,  teachers  reported  studeuts 
who  were  tailing  asleep  in  class,  be- 
coming behavior  problems,  and  drop- 
ping out  in  increasing  numbers. 
Traditional  methods  and  materials 
were  no  longer  reaching  them.  Our 
range  of  5.5  to  6.7  grade  levels  no 
longer  produced  a  homogeneous  track 
of  "slow  learners,''  for  the  label  "slow 
learner"  hid  groups  of  culturally  disad- 
vantaged and  bilingual  children — 
students  from  pockets  of  poverty,  from 
the  Brazos  in  Texas,  and  the  Deep 
South — all  exceptional  children  whose 
potential  is  unknown  and  whose  prog- 
ress requires  something  more  than 
remedial  reading  instruction.  Such 
students  needed  a  "fresh  start This 
fresh  start  had  to  be  given  in  a  class- 
room where  culturally  depri  ed,  bi- 
lingual, and  slow  learner  were  tracked 
together.  Therefore,  the  remedial  cur- 
riculum had  to  be  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  many  different  kinds  of  stu- 
dents. 

Basic  language  development 
program 

One  of  the  mdst  urgent  needs  was 
that  of  students  for  whom  English  is  a 
second  language.  Polish,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  speaking  students  were  be- 


coming a  large  factor  in  our  school. 
We  discovered  at  least  twenty-five  stu- 
dents who  could  make  no  progress  in 
an)  classroom  until  they  learned  to 
speak  and  read  the  English  language. 
So  a  comprehensive  sequential  pro- 
gram with  emphasis  on  independent 
learning  of  basic  language  skills  was 
designed  to  supplement  the  remedial 
program. 

The  Basic  Language  Development 
Program  was  set  up  in  the  Learning 
Aids  Center  to  help  the  student  pro- 
ceed through  visual-oral  learning  ex- 
periences, to  reading  readiness  experi- 
ences, and  then  to  n  ading  experiences. 
Students  were  scheduled  at  the  Learn- 
ing .Aids  Center  during  a  studyhall 
period.  The  length  of  the  course  was 
flexible,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
student ;  however,  it  was  recommended 
that  the  student  spend  at  least  six 
weeks  using  the  basic  materials.  The 
reading  consultant  made  up  individual 
programs,  taught  the  student  the 
procedures,  and  helped  him  to  fill  out 
his  own  program  forms.  The  psychol- 
ogist held  several  group  guidance  ses- 
sions. The  teacher  referred  the  stu- 
dent and  was  responsible  to  motivate, 
keep  a  close  check  on  attendance  in  the 
Learning  Aids  Center,  evaluate  prog- 
ress forms,  and  recommend  adjust- 
ments in  individual  programs.  As  the 
student  became  familiar  ..ith  the  pro- 
gram, he  was  responsible  for  working 
more  and  more  on  his  own.  Student 
assistants  were  available  to  answer 
questions  and  help  with  problems. 

The  prc^ramed  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials made  the  self-help  assignments 
possible.  For  most  students  these 
materials  were  used  in  the  following 
sequence :  Language  Master  Word 
Picture  Cards  I,  II,  III;  EngHsh  De- 
velopment Program,  Set  I,  II,  IV ; 
Vocabulary  Development,  Set  I ;  SRA 
Word  Games  1  -44 ;  Con versa-phone 
records  and  guides;  Co-Star  records 
and  guides :  Conversation  records  and 
guides ;  and  Sullivan  Associates  Pro- 
gr amed  R eadi  ng  2- 1 4.  Equipment 
used  included  the  Language  Master, 
earphones,  record  player,  tape  re- 
corder, jack  box,  and  extension  cords. 
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The  Basic  Language  Development 
Program  is  hard  to  evaluate  objec- 
tively. However,  a  comparison  of  two 
pre-  and  post-tests,  Burnett's  Basse 
Reading  Inventory  and  Peabody  Pic- 
ture Vocabulary  Test,  show«l  the 
trend  of  test  rrcults  to  be  sharply  up- 
ward* Success  in  the  acquisition  of 
abilities  basic  to  language  development 
and  sentence  reading  may  also  be  meas- 
ured by  the  way  in  which  assignments 
kept  changing  as  learning  occurred. 
Furthermore,  teachers  and  counselors 
have  commented  about  students'  in- 
creased facility  in  the  use  of  English. 

Since  this  was  a  stopgap  program 
undertaken  to  meet  immediate  and 
pressing  needs  and  designed  to  make 
the  most  of  limited  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities, our  conclusion  is  that  our  stop- 
gap objectives,  met  without  hiring  ad- 
ditional personnel  or  spending  as  much 
as  $1,000,  gave  maximum  results  for 
minimum  outlay.  In  a  modest  pro- 
gram undff  Title  I — perhaps  in  the 
Basic  Language  Development  Pro- 
gram— we  have  the  blueprint  for  an 
experimental  program  which  will  qual- 
ify under  Title  III  and  thus  leave  Title 
I  money  for  other  reading  improve- 
ment purposes. 

Classroom  adaptations  for 
the  culturally  deprived 

Next,  we  turned  our  attention  to  the 
culturally  deprived  within  the  remedial 
track.  How  could  we  unmask,  iden- 
tify, and  make  instructional  plans  for 
this  type  of  deprived  student? 
Teachers  had  to  be  shown  that  there 
were  several  levels  and  types  of  read- 
ing disabilities  in  their  classrooms  so 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  provide 
for  individualized  reading  and  small- 
group  work.  For  this  purpose  we  set 
up  an  informal  reading  inventory  with 
a  stress  on  tapping  listening  and 
speaking  skills.  Working  as  a  team 
v'ith  the  reading  consultant,  teachers 
learned  a  diagnostic  approach  that 
might  identify  the  educationally  de- 
prived. One  of  the  most  dramatic 
revelations  to  teachers  came  through 
the  use  of  the  Wepman  Auditory  Dis- 
crimination Test,  which  we  adapted 


for  group  use.  When  teachers  found 
ninth  graders  confusing  the  vowel 
sound  of  e  and  i  and  the  consonant 
sound  of  /  and  r,  they  began  to  recog- 
nize that  weaknesses  in  auditory  dis- 
crimination could  possibly  reveal  a  cul- 
turally deprived  student.  When  other 
sections  of  the  inventory  uncovered  de- 
ficiencies equally  basic,  teachers  were 
convinced  that  they  had  to  back  up  to 
the  place  where  environment  had  taken 
its  toll  and,  in  many  cases,  start  reme- 
diation at  the  very  beginning  of  lan- 
guage development. 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  teachers  were 
ready  to  plan  lessons  that  would  help 
correct  many  kinds  of  basic  deficien- 
cies. They  b^an  to  adapt  old  mate- 
rials, introduce  new  materials,  and  try 
new  approaches.  As  they  did  so,  a 
wealth  of  new  ideas  developed. 

To  individualize  skill  practice,  teach- 
ers planned  remedial  lessons  around 
"core"  areas.  Single  copies  of  a  va- 
riety of  texts«  workbooks,  and  audio- 
visual  aids  ordered  as  resource  ma- 
terial before  school  started  made  this 
kind  of  lesson  planning  possible.  In 
teaching  syllabication,  for  example, 
we  used  a  set  of  transparencies  (visual 
aids)  as  introduction,  Reading  Spec- 
trum as  teacher's  instruction.  Be  a 
Better  Reader  and  Basic  Reading 
Skills  jor  High  School  Use  ^  sources 
of  individualized  practice  for  students ; 
board  work  from  Phonics  We  Use  and 
Conquests  in  Reading  as  reinforce- 
ments, and  What's  the  Word  film- 
strips  as  review.  Application  lessor 
were  taught  with  a  vocabulary  list 
taken  from  Goals  in  Spelling,  Dolch's 
2,000  Commonest  Words  jor  Spelling, 
and  paperback  books  which  the  stu- 
dents were  reading  at  the  time.  No 
longer  did  students  use  only  two  work- 
books in  which  the  whole  clabS  worked 
through  the  same  pages  at  the  same 
time. 

To  solve  problems  of  both  motiva- 
tion and  practice  we  bought  six  hun- 
dred paperback  books,  fiction  and  non- 
fiction,  covering  a  wide  range  of  titles 
but  emphasizing  adventure  and  sports 
for  boys  and  romance  for  girls.  These 
circulated    as    classroom  libraries. 
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Teachers  had  to  grow  accustomed  to 
the  idea.  Book  reports  were  not  as- 
signed. Oass  time  was  given  for  read- 
ing. At  the  beginning  all  did  not  run 
smoothly ;  student  librarians  made  mis- 
takes ;  and  books  were  lost.  But  stu- 
dents liked  the  books  and  said  so  in  a 
student  survey.  They  also  rqx)rtcd 
that  they  did  not  want  more  time  in 
class  to  discuss  books ;  this  fact  we  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  they  needed  in- 
struction to  develop  skills  of  discus- 
sion. 

To  help  students  develop  better  con- 
cepts of  themselves,  one  teacher  took 
to  heart  the  message  summed  up 
"nobody  knows  my  name.'*  Beginning 
with  discussions  of  pictures  of  people, 
she  taught  a  combined  vocabulary  and 
spelling  lesson.  The  student  divided 
his  paper  into  three  columns.  In  the 
first  he  wrote  (at  the  tocher's  dicta- 
tion) Aords  about  qualities  which  had 
been  discussed  that  week,  such  as  kind, 
successful,  and  responsible.  Then  stu- 
dents volunteered  synonyms,  and  these 
were  written  in  the  second  column.  In 
the  third  column  the  student  was  asked 
to  recall  the  name  of  the  person  con- 
tributing the  synonym  and  to  write  it 
correctly.  Through  this  activity,  the 
students  learned  one  another's  names; 
they  also  began  to  look  for  and  listen 
to  one  another's  opinions  and  to  see 
the  value  of  having  opinions  of  their 
own. 

Although  our  search  for  a  design  to 
reorganize  the  remedial  curriculum  is 
not  completed,  we  have  taken  a  giant 
step  forward.  Our  teachers  are  look- 
ing at  their  remedial  students  in  a  new 
light.  Teachers  have  learned  that  they 
must  start  with  the  concept  of  **post- 
poned  achievement."  This  concept 
differs  from  that  of  "readiness;"  it 
may  \yt  defined  as  hold'ma  achievement 
as  the  goal  uMe  the  student  completes 
essential  educational  tasks  in  an  as- 
cending order  of  complexity  to  reach 
achievement.  With  the  disadvantaged 
reader  there  is  no  way  of  rushing  head 
on  to  this  goal.  Time  must  be  spent 
during  the  freshman  year  to  develop 
prerequisites  for  success  in  reading,  to 
compensate  for  lack  of  verbal  facility, 


to  remediate,  and  to  motivate.  Only 
then  can  we  emphasize  developmental 
aspects  of  reading. 

Pilot  program:  fresh  start 
for  freshmen 

We  recognize  that  there  are  many 
important  questions  that  have  not  yet 
been  answered.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  the  learning  process  of  our 
culturally  deprived  students  ^and  its 
implications  for  instructional  change. 
We  believe  the  Fresh  Start  for  Fresh- 
man Program  must  provide  learning 
experiences  in  which  content,  level, 
and  rate  are  adjusted  to  individual 
needs.  As  in  Head  Start  programs, 
our  program  must  give  students  a 
broader  conceptual  base  before,  during, 
and  after  developing  skills,  abilities, 
and  attitudes. 

From  this  belief  and  our  tentative 
explorations  came  plans  for  an  experi- 
mental Fresh  Start  for  Freshmen  Pro- 
gram to  answer  questions  in  depth. 
The  new  pilot  prc^ram  will  be  devel- 
oped in  one  freshman  English  remedial 
class  of  twenty  students  taught  by  a 
team  of  two  teachers.  Federal  funds 
have  provided  personnel,  materials, 
equipment,  and  supplies.  One  full- 
time  teacher  will  take  over  the  assign- 
ments created  by  freeing  the  project 
teachers  for  experimental  work.  All 
supplies,  books,  textbooks,  workbooks, 
boxed  programs,  tapes,  filmstrips,  fur- 
niture, glass-enclosed  conference  areas, 
and  student  carrels  are  part  of  federal 
funding  of  the  project,  as  ^^ell  as  a 
tape  deck,  Craig  Readers,  Language 
Masters,  and  a  video-tape  recorder. 

We  expect  to  improve  self-concept 
and  see  changes  in  student  behavior; 
!)ut  the  big  question  is  will  academic 
improvement  also  occur  and  will  it  be 
measurable?  With  this  in  mind,  we 
are  planning  to  emphasize  listening, 
speaking,  and  writing  aspects  of  lan- 
guage instruction;  to  utilize  principles 
of  group  dynamics  during  guided  read- 
ing lessons  for  the  whole  class;  and  to 
provide  individual  remedial  reading  in- 
struction as  close  to  clinic  practice  as 
possible,  diagnosing  each  student's  dif- 
ficulties, adjusting  assignments,  and 
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placing  him  for  small  group  or  indi\id- 
ual  practice  at  learning  stations 
stocked  and  equipi^ed  like  those  in  the 
reading  laboratory. 

Another  challenge  of  the  Fresh 
Start  for  Freshmen  Program  is  to  find 
instruments  that  will  identify  levels  of 
language  development,  interest,  abili- 
ties, motivation,  and  potential  of  each 
student  in  order  to  establish  the  base 
from  which  we  will  measure  individual 
growth. 

To  make  it  possible  to  work  with 
whole  jroup.  iimall  group,  and  individ- 
uals over  a  longer  span,  the  class  will 
be  scheduled  for  a  two-hour  block  of 
time.  This  scheduling  will  also  facili- 
tate the  operation  of  an  expanded  team 
since,  in  addition  to  the  two  classroom 
teachers,  the  program  will  include  the 
services  of  a  counselor,  the  school  psy- 
choU)gist,  and  the  reading  consultant. 
The  counselor  will  work  within  the 
classroom  setting  at  least  once  a  week. 

Since  the  aim  of  the  program  is  to 
make  an  impact  on  the  entire  remedial 
curriculum,  the  project  teachers'  re- 
sponsibility will  not  end  with  instruc- 
tion for  students.  They  must  also  use 
the  special  room  and  special  conditions 
to  originate  curriculum  materials,  de- 
velop new  evaluative  techniques,  and 
engage  other  teachers  in  their  use. 

This  year  we  will  attempt  to  dis- 
seminate information  to  other  remedial 
teachers  within  the  structure  of  depart- 
mental meetings.  We  hope,  how^ever, 
that  another  year  the  benefits  of  the 
program  can  be  passed  on  by  releasing 
our  team  teachers  to  go  into  other 
classrooms  to  demonstrate  techniques, 
dj  t  jss  problems,  and  incorporate 
other  teachers'  i:ieas  into  this  develop- 
ing curriculum. 

Conclusion 

The  goal  of  all  reading  services  is  to 
help  individual  students  with  their  spe- 
cific reading  problems,  but  we  have 
added  a  new  dimension  by  making  all 
these  services  function  as  channels  for 
in-service  training  to  bring  improved 
reading  instruction  into  the  routine  of 
the  classroom. 

Q  In    this    plan    the    teacher  goes 
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through  a  learning  cycle  which  starts  in 
the  orientation  reading  workshop  and 
culminates  in  his  contributions  to  the 
curriculum.  By  changing  locations  for 
the  in-service  training  lessons  from 
workshop,  to  clinic,  to  laboratory,  to 
the  classroom,  all  reading  specialists 
and  resources  are  brought  to  bear  on 
in-service  problems.  The  learning 
cycle  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  teacher  learns  and  teaches 
one  skill  with  one  child  in  the  reading 
clinic. 

2.  The  teacher  then  places  that  skill 
in  a  developmental  reading  perspective 
by  teaching  a  small  group  in  the  read- 
ing laboratr*ry. 

3.  The  teacher  learns  and  teaches 
the  adaptation  of  that  one  skill  to  one 
classroom  group. 

4.  The  teacher  applies  his  new 
knowledge  to  further  in  strut '^onal  ad- 
aptations in  the  classroom. 

5.  The  teacher  reinforces  skills  by 
continued  observation  and  practice  in 
the  reading  clinic  and  by  video-taped 
micro-teaching. 

6.  The  teacher  and  his  colleagues 
evaluate  the  results  for  incorporation 
into  the  curriculum. 

Reading  in  the  Total  School 
Curriculum 

Sidney  J.  Rauch 
Hofstra  University 

FOR  MANY  YE^RS,  it  lias  been  common- 
place for  reading  specialists  to  list  as 
one  of  the  basic  principles  of  read^-  g 
instruction  the  following  crecj: 
There  is  no  one  best  program  or 
method  for  teaching  reading.  Each 
program  must,  oj  necessity,  be  differ- 
ent, depending  upon  such  significant 
factors  as  the  indizuduai  pupiVs  abili- 
ties and  needs,  the  stn  ngths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  teachers,  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  the  administrative 
and  supervisory  personnel,  the  mate- 
rials available,  and  the  interests  and 
pressures  of  the  community.  In  his; 
evaluation  of  the  twenty-seven  first 
grade  reading  studies  sponsored  by  the 
U,S.  Office  of  Education  in  1964-65, 
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Russell  Stauffer  summarized  his  reac- 
tions as  follows : 

I  have  become  acutely  aware  of  one  tidy 
generalization — there  is  no  one  method 
of  teaching  reading.  Regardless  of  the 
criterion  used,  there  is  no  one  method 
and  thi«!  is  so  in  spite  of  the  tragic 
consequences  of  interna!  dynamism  that 
some  so-called  methods  have  sought  to 
advance— tragically,  eccentrically,  and 
captivatingly,  ...  no  approach  has  ov- 
ercome inoividual  differences  or  elimi- 
nated reading  disability  (i). 

The  more  one  reads  about  various 
types  of  reading  programs  and  ob- 
serves and  evaluates  progran^s  in  ac- 
tion, the  more  one  becomes  convinced 
that  the  ultimate  success  of  any  pro- 
gram is  dominated  by  three  factors :  1) 
the  amount  of  time  specifically  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  reading,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  direct  and  system- 
atic teaching  of  skills;  2)  the  moral 
and  material  support  given  to  reading 
instruction  by  the  administrators  and 
su|>ervisors  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gram :  and  3)  the  awareness  of  content 
area  teachers  that  they  have  a  respcn- 
r.ibility  to  extend  and  refine  the  read- 
ing skills  of  their  students.  However, 
this  third  factor  does  not  imply  or  sug- 
gest that  content  area  teachers  are 
reading  teachers,  per  se,  or  remedial 
reaf''  ig  specialists. 

To  involve  the  total  faculty  in  the 
improvement  of  reading,  the  following 
three  conditions  must  exist:  I)  gen- 
uine interest  and  support  of  a 
school-wide  reading  program  by  the 
administrative  and  s^ervisory  staff ; 
2)  concentration  on  the  ^Sssroom 
teacher's  immediate  and  spev  iic  prob- 
lems ;  and  3)  realistic  and  effective 
in-service  education. 

Support  of  the  administrative 
and  supervisory  staff 

What  does  the  administrator  need  to 
consider  in  initiating  or  extending  a 
total  reading  program?  Nila  Banton 
Smith  has  offered  the  following 
suggestions:  (Though  these  sugges- 
tions are  in  reply  to  administrators 
who  wish  to  start  reading  programs  in 
the  secondary  school,  they  app  it  to 


apply  equally  well  to  the  elementary 
level.) 

1.  The  administrator  should  have  some 
background  in  reading  gained 
through  attending  meetings  and  con- 
ferences dealing  with  secondary 
reading,  and  as  a  result  of  his  own 
reading  of  recent  books  and  articles 
on  this  subject. 

2.  The  administrator  should  be  enthu- 
siastic about  starting  a  reading  pro- 
gram and  confident  of  its  success.  He 
should  take  leadership  in  providing 
interest-stimulating  activities  such  as 
those  suggested  in  the  appendix  to 
Corrective  Reading  in  the  High 
School  Classroom  (Perspectives  in 
Reading,  No.  6,  International  Read- 
ing Association). 

3.  The  administrator  should  make 
budgetary  provisions  for  purchasing 
extra  reading  materials. 

4.  The  administrator  should  schedule 
time  for  teaching  reading  except  in 
schools  where  team-teaching  is  being 
usH.  In  such  schools,  teams  of 
teachers  schedule  the  time  with  the 
approval  of  the  administrator. 

5-  Support  of  the  entire  staff  should  be 
enlisted. 

3.  Support  of  the  students  and  their 
parents  should  be  obtained. 

7.  The  undertaking  should  be  a  coop- 
erative one  in  which  all  members 
of  the  faculty  participate  in  planning 
the  program  from  the  beginning. 

8.  While  the  plan  is  cooperative,  the 
responsibility  for  developing  the  pro- 
gram should  be  given  to  one  person : 
the  reading  specialist,  principal,  cur- 
riculum director,  clasjroom  teacher, 
or  someone  else  who  is  interested 
and  competent. 

9.  The  person  to  whom  the  above  re- 
sponsibility is  given  n^st  be  trained 
in  reading. 

10.  When  ready  to  start  ihe  program, 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  sure 
that  each  person  involved  knows 
what  h»5  responsibility  is. 

11.  Th**  administrator  must  be  ready  to 
accept  small  beginnings.  A  »vell- 
rounded  reading  nrogram  takes  tinie 
to  develop.  The  administrator  needs 
to  keep  enthusiasm  at  a  high  ebb, 
but  he  often  will  find  it  necessary 
to  temper  enthusiasm  with  patience ' 
(2). 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  chief 
school  administrator  (i.e.,  the  princi- 
pal) sets  the  tone  for  the  reading  pro- 
gram. His  interest  and  concern  in 
better  reading  permeate  the  entire  pro- 
gram. His  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 
his  staff  and  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
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total  school-community  environment 
lead  to  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of 
all  concerned.  Above  all,  he  provides 
the  leadership  necessary  for  the  total 
involvement  of  the  faculty.  According 
to  Ruth  Strang,  "The  aim  of  the  ad- 
ministrator is  to  provide  the  experi- 
ences every  pupil  needs  to  improve 
in  reading.''  A  list  of  ^'doV  and 
"don'ts"  for  the  administrator  i^  sup- 
plied by  Dr.  Strang  on  pages  77-78  of 
The  Improvement  of  Reading  (3). 

Attacking  immediate,  specifi'* 
classrooni  problems 

The  following  question  was  asked  of 
elementary  teachers  taking  graduate 
courses  in  the  teaching  of  reading  at 
Hofstra  University  during  the  spring 
term,  1967:  '*What  aspects  of  the 
teaching  of  reading  concern  you 
most?"  The  five  major  areas  in  order 
of  importance  were  grouping,  seat 
work  activities,  classroom  diagnosis, 
teaching  of  phonics,  and  helping  the 
slow  learner. 

The  same  question  was  asked  of  sec- 
ondary teachers.  Their  responses  in 
order  of  importance  were  critical  in- 
terpretation, working  with  problem 
readers  in  the  classroom,  vocabulary 
improvement,  improving  reading  in  the 
content  areas,  and  grouping. 

Implicit  in  the  above  informal  sur- 
ey  is  the  fact  that  the  administration 
must  be  aware  of  these  immediate 
needs  and  be  ready  with  solutions  for 
these  problems.  Classroom  teachers 
will  not  respond  to  vague  generalities. 
The  want  answers  to  problems  they 
meet  in  the  classroom  every  day. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  experience 
that  content  area  teachers  can  contrib- 
ute most  to  the  improvement  of  read- 
ing by  emphasizing  the  study  skills. 
Basically,  the  study  skills  are  those 
reading  skills  in  which  the  primary 
aim  is  to  obtain  information  In  a 
very  helpful  New  York  City  ^uiricu- 
lum  Bulletin,  these  skills  are  referred 
to  as  '^reading  for  information,  study, 
and  research."  (4).  Of  all  the  read- 
ing areas,  improvement  in  the  study 
skills  seems  to  relate  most  directly  to 
improvement  of  class  work,  resulting 


in  higher  grades.  Thus,  both  the  stu- 
dent and  teacher  can  see  benefits  al- 
most immediately.  These  skills  may 
be  categorized  as  follows : 

Skills  of  locating  information 
Using  parts  of  the  book  (author's  organiza- 
tion of  materials,  preface,  introduction,  table 
of  contents,  index,  glossary,  etc.) 
Use  of  dictionary  skills 
Use  of  encyclopedias,  almanacs,  atlases  and 
other  references 

Reading  maps,  charts,  graphs,  diagrams,  etc. 
Ufe  of  library  techniques 

Skills  of  evaluating  information 

Reading  with  a  critical  attitude 

Using  several  sources  to  evaluate  materials 

Judging  author's  competency 

Distinguishing  between  fact  and  opinion 

Learning  propagarda  techniques 

Evaluating  relevancy  of  information  to  topic 

being  studied 

Skills  of  organising  infnrmaiion 
Note-taking 

Classifying  facts  and  ideas 
Arranging  ideas  in  sequence 
Knowing  outline  format 
Knowing  how  to  outline 
Techniques  of  summarizing 

Skills  of  retaining  information 
Use  of  Survey  Q3R  -See  Spache,  Tmvard 
Better  Reading,  pp.  345-346,  for  a  good  sum- 
mary and  evaluation  of  this  study  technique 
(5). 

Systematic  study  vs.  cramming 

The  need  for  rereading 

Note>maktng  vs   note-taking  as  a  memory 

aid 

Adjusting  rate  to  purpose  and  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  reading  selection 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  rate  in  isolation. 
It  must  always  be  considered  as  rate  of  com- 
prehension. 

A  good  reader  must  have  at  least  four  basic 
rates  of  reading : 

1)  Skimming  (skipping  with  judgment) 

2)  Rapid  reading  (timed-reading  exercises 
— no  skipping  of  material) 

3)  Intensive  reading  (the  art  and  neces- 
sity of  rereading) 

4)  Recreational  reading  rate. 

In  teaching  the  study  skills,  five 
basic  principles  should  be  kept  in 
mind. 

1.  Instruction  in  the  study  skills 
should  begin  at  that  grade  level 
in  which  the  student  begins  to 
read  extensively  in  the  content 
areas.  In  most  instances,  this 
will  be  Grade  4. 
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2.  Instruction  in  the  study  skills 
should  be  spread  through  several 
grades  (i.e.,  Grades  4-12)  rather 
than  concentrated  at  one  grade 
level.  The  teacher  should  think 
of  the  study  skills  as  a  "spiral 
curriculum"  in  which  each  major 
skill  is  reeniphasized  at  each 
grade  level,  using  more  difficult 
material  and  proceeding  at  a 
faster  rate. 

3.  It  should  be  noted  that  each 
major  study  skill  has  levels  of 
difficulty.  The  teacher  should 
begin  with  the  most  obvious  level 
of  the  skill  and  work  toward  the 
most  difficult.  For  example, 
there  is  a  world  of  difference  be- 
twpcn  skimming  a  selection  to 
find  a  name  or  date  and  skim- 
ming a  chapter  to  get  some  idea 
of  the  author's  pattern  of  organi- 
zation. 

4.  Factual  material,  rather  than 
narrative  or  story-type,  is  more 
conducive  to  effective  instruction 
in  the  study  skills.  Such  factual 
materials  should  have  a  mini- 
mum of  word  recognition  prob- 
lems for  the  student.  The  teach- 
er*s  purpose  is  to  teach  a  study 
skill,  not  to  be  bogged  down  in 
word  recognition  problems. 
Avoid  materials  that  are  at  a  stu- 
dent's "frustration  level." 

5.  Though  special  materials  and  ex- 
ercises may  be  used  to  teach  the 
study  skills,  application  should 
be  made  to  the  content  areas. 
For  example,  teaching  Survey 
Q3R  is  practically  valueless  un- 
less application  is  made  to  a  con- 
tent area  textbook. 

Another  effective  way  involving 
the  total  faculty  in  a  reading  program 
is  to  make  them  aware  of  the  major 
skills  of  reading  instruction  and  to 
show  that  these  skills  are  involved  in 
practically  all  the  SMbject  areas.  A 
very  helpful  guide  to  reading  skills  in 
the  subject  areas,  including  specific  de- 
velopmental lesson  plans  pertaining  to 
many  of  these  skills,  can  be  found  in 
the  New  York  City  Board  oi  Educa- 
tion publication,  Reading  in  the  Sub- 


jcct  Areas,  Grades  7-8-9  (d).  This 
curriculum  bulletin  lists  the  skills  as 
indicated  on  the  chart  on  page  216. 

Realistic  and  effective 
in-service  education 

A  group  of  reading  specialists  en- 
rolled in  the  writer's  course  in  the 
"Supervision  of  Reading  Instruction'* 
offered  at  Hofstra  University  during 
the  fali  semester,  1966,  prepared  a 
statement  of  basic  principles  for  in- 
ser\'ice  education  in  reading.  All  in- 
volved were  actively  engaged  in  organ- 
izing and  participating  directly  in 
their  school's  in-service  programs. 
The  IRA  publication.  Conducting  In- 
Sennce  Programs  in  Reading  (7),  was 
a  helpful  reference  in  the  preparation 
of  these  principles : 

1.  In-service  education  must  be  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  school  or  district. 
These  needs  could  be  established 
throjgh 

a.  surveys,  including  studies  of  the 
commui.ity ; 

b.  questionnaires  to  ascertain  teacher 
needs ; 

c.  classroom  observations  by  principals 
and  reading  specialists;  and 

d.  requests  by  teachers. 

2.  In-service  education  must  have  the 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration. The  adminis'^ration  must  indi- 
cate in  every  way  possible  that  reading 
instruction  has  fjeen  g'veM  top  priority 

a.  in  terms  of  participation  of  adminis- 
trators in  workshop,,  special  courses, 
conference* ; 
fc.  in  terni^  if  personnel  made  available 
to   contribute  to  ti.e  reading  pro- 
gram ;  and 
c.  in  terms  of  fir  \  xial  support. 
'3.  In-service   training   should    stress  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing. For  exan'ple : 

a.  preparation  of  informal  tests  anti 
othtr  materials  for  particular  grade 
levels, 

b.  specific  giouping  procedures,  and 

c.  special  activities  and  materials  for 
the  slow  learner. 

4.  In-service  training  should  stress  com- 
plete involvement  of  those  participating: 

a.  participants  should  help  in  establish- 
ing the  goals  of  courses  or  work- 
shops ; 

b.  participants  should  help  in  planning 
the  content  as  well ;  and 

c.  groups  should  be  small. 

5.  In-service  training  should  include  demon- 
strations, observations,  pre -conferences, 
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GUIDE  TO  READING  SKILLS  IN  THE  SUBJECT  AREAS  (6) 
—  Subject  Areas 

Language    Social  Industrial 

Reading  Skills  Arts  Studies    Science     Math,  Arts 

WORD  RECOGNITION 

1.  recognize  basic  sight  words  x 

2.  use  phonetic  analysis  x 
y  use  structural  analysis  x 

4.  use  contextual  clues  for  word  meaiing  x  x  x  x  x 

5.  use  dictionary  to  check  meaning  x  x  x  x  x 

COMPREHENSION 

\.  understand  word  and  sentence  meaning  x  x  x  x  x 

2.  find  main  idea  and  related  details  x  x  x  x  x 

3.  organize  and  classify  facts  x  x  x  x  x 

4.  perceive  sequence  of  ideas  x  x  x  x  x 

5.  draw  inferences  and  conclusions  x  x  x  x 

6.  understand  problems  x  x  x  x  x 

7.  form  judgments  x  x  x  x 

8.  predict  outcomes  x  x  x 

9.  read  critically— distinguishing  fact 

from  opinion  x  x  x 

10.  read  for  appreciation  x 

11.  understand  relationships  x  x  x  X  x 

12.  follow  directions  x  x  x  x  x 

WORK  STUDY 

1.  understand  parts  of  a  book  x  x  x  x 

2.  understand  the  index  of  a  text  x  x  x  x 

3.  use  of  the  dictionary  x  x       -    x  x 

4.  use  of  the  encyclopedia  x  x  x 

5.  understand  library  techniques  x  x  x 

6.  interpret  maps  x  x  x  x 

7.  understand  charts  x  x  x  x  x 

8.  interpret  graphs  x  x  x  x 

9.  understand  diagrams  x  x  x  x  x 


10.  adjust  reading  rate-skimming  x  x  x  x  x 

•  '        •  ■  X 

X 


11.  select  and  evaluate  information  x  x  x  x 

12.  use  techniques  of  retention  and  recall  y  x  x  x 

(The  "x"  under  each  subject  area  indicates  that  the  reading  skill  is  relevant  to  that  particu- 
lar  subject.) 


and  post-conferences  as  integral  parts  of 
all  in-service  courses : 

a.  reading  specialists  must  have  the 
skills  and  cx{)e''^ence  for  successful 
demonstration  lessons;  and 

b.  observations  of  master  teachers 
should  not  be  limited  to  one  session. 
(Some  activities  need  to  be  observed 
for  several  consecutive  sessions.) 

6.  Evaluation  should  be  an  on-going  con- 
cern in  all  in-service  training  through 

a.  evaluation  of  courses,  workshops  and 
conferences,  etc.  by  supervisors  and 
teachers ;  and 

b.  yearly  testing  of  pupils. 

7.  In-service  training  should,  for  obvious 
reasons,  be  conducted  during  released 
time,  rather  than  after  school  hours. 
Time  must  be  provided  not  only  ^or 
courses  but  also  for  visitations  and  con- 
ferences. 

8.  New  teachers  will  be  hired  with  the  un- 


derstanding that  their  inscrvice  training 
will  be  an  important  part  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities. This  training  will  be  pro- 
vided according  to  school  and  personal 
needs. 

9.  In-service  training,  especially  for  new 
teachers,  should  be  defined  not  only  in 
terms  of  workshops,  courses,  and  insti* 
tutes  but  also  iit  terms  of  contacts  with 
principals  and  reading  specialists.  More 
and  better  supervision  by  those  who  are 
well  versed  in  the  problems  of  teaching 
reading  is  the  sine  qua  non  for  any  pro- 
gram aimed  at  the  improvement  of  read- 
ing instruction. 

10.  In-service  training  should  have  as  its 
final  goal  the  improvement  of  instruction 
in  all  areas  of  reading. 

11.  There  must  be  a  greater  awareness  of 
the  fact  that  individual  differences  exist 
among  teachers  as  well  as  they  do 
among  children. 
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To  supplement  the  preceding  matter 
Robinson  and  Rauch  have  offered  the 
following  suggestions : 

1.  An  in-scrvicc  program  that  threatens  the 
security  of  staff  members  cannot  succeed. 
The  consultant  must  be  sensitive  and 

'  realistic  in  his  demands  u|Km  the  teaching 
staff.  Programs  that  require  too  niuv:h  erf 
the  teacher's  "free"  time  are  likely  to 
breed  resentment  and  failure.  At  the 
same  time,  participants  in  the  in-service 
program  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
share  in  both  the  planning  and  the  evalu- 
ating of  the  program. 

2.  Programs  that  try  to  accomplish  too 
much  in  too  shore  a  time  will  not  have 
lasting  results.  It  is  better  to  concentrate 
on  one  grade  level  or  one  subject  area  at 
a  time  rather  than  attempt  to  reorganize 
the  entire  system-wide  program  in  one 
year.  A  successful  program  in  a  limited 
area  will  mean  much  more  in  the  long 
rnn  than  questionable  progress  on  a 
broad  scale. 

3.  The  active  support  of  teachers  who  are 
reputeJ  to  be  extremely  capable  instruc- 
tors and  who  are  respected  by  other 
teachers  greatly  helps  the  reading  con- 
sultant in  organizing  and  conducting  the 
in-service  program. 

4.  In-service  reading  programs  that  involve 
persons  who  teach  in  a  subject  area  must 
reflect  the  goals  and  objectives  of  that 
area.  To  help  ensure  fuller  cooperation 
from  content  area  teachers,  the  consultant 
should  use  the  materials  of  their  subject 
to  demonstrate  the  application  of  specific 
reading  skills  (8). 

To  stunmarize;  the  chances  for  in- 
volvement of  the  total  school  faculty  in 
a  reading  program  will  be  determined 
to  the  extent  that  the  following  condi- 
tions are  met:  I)  teachers  must  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  such  an  effort ;  2) 
'•ealistic  goals  must  be  set;  3)  the  nec- 
essary teaching  materials  must  be 
available ;  4)  in-service  instruction 
must  be  down-to-earth  and  directed  to- 
wards immediate  classroom  problems; 
and  5)  school  leaders  must  be  sin- 
cerely and  actively  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  reading  improvement  on  a 
school-wide  basis, 
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Innovative  Programs 
in  Oregon 

Eleanor  Jenks 
Oregon  State  Department 
of  Education 

NEVER     IN     THE     HISTORY     of  the 

English-speaking  world  has  so  much 
emphasis  been  given  to  the  importance 
of  innovation  in  reading.  Press,  radio, 
television,  pulpit,  and  political  plat- 
forms, all  give  en.phatic  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  reading 
instruction.  NDEA  Titles  III  and 
XI;  ESEA  Titles  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and 
V ;  and  the  Higher  Education  Act 
have  provided  a  godsend  of  funds  and 
encouragement  to  those  of  us  long 
frustrated  by  financial  want  and  ultra- 
conservative  curricular  rigidity. 

In  Oregon,  however,  the  wheels  of 
innovation  were  already  rolling.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  in  January  of 
1962  confirmed  policy  decisions  which 
changed  the  course  of  Or^on  edtica- 
t'on  and  altered  the  role  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  These  pol- 
icy decisions  became  the  bases  for  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  The 
Oregon  Program, 
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As  The  Oregon  Program  began  to 
crystallize,  it  received  the  official  en- 
dorsement of  Senator  Mark  O.  Hat- 
field, (then  governor)  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state  which  appropriated 
monies  to  facilitate  planning  and  devel- 
opment. Twenty-six  school  systems 
and  nine  colleges  and  universities 
worked  with  the  state  department  for 
over  two  years  to  develop  budgets  and 
plans  that  would  reach  into  the  class- 
rooms of  the  state  and  effect  construc- 
tive changes.  The  State  Department 
of  Education,  under  the  guidance  of 
Superintendent  Leon  P.  Minear,  pro- 
vided direction  and  coordination  for 
the  wholehearted  drive  to  upgrade 
Oregon  schools  and  to  accelerate 
change.  A  Ford  Foundation  grant  of 
$3.5  million  for  a  four-year  program 
gave  impetus  to  the  concerted  en- 
deavor. 

The  State  Department  of  Education 
has  been  immeasurable  help  in  de- 
termining the  needs  '>f  children  in 
reading  education  in  Oregon.  Its 
work,  conducted  cooperatively  with  the 
schools  and  with  college  English  and 
reading  education  personnel — ^the  triad 
of  cooi)erating  institutions  as  envi- 
sioned and  activated  in  The  Oregon 
Program—  has  identified,  largely  by 
utilizing  the  Evaluative  Criteria,  1960 
Edition  (1),  both  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. In  the  past  year,  eight  dis- 
trict-wide workshops,  three  multiple- 
district  workshops  (Eastern,  Central, 
and  Western  Or^on),  and  two  state- 
wide workshops  have  been  held. 
These  involved  administrative,  teacher, 
and  to  some  extent,  student  participa- 
tion. 

Involving  approximately  400  partici- 
pants, one  of  these  statewide  work- 
shops was  held  over  a  period  of  two 
weeks  (July  25  to  August  5,  1966)  at 
Willamette  University  in  Salem  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  funded  par- 
tially by  the  phasing-out  of  the  five- 
year  Oregon  Program  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  mainly  by  Title  V 
monies  from  ESEA.  This  workshop 
focused  on  the  fundamental  communi- 
cation skills  of  reading  and  writing 


and  brought  together  teams  of  par- 
ttcipants — teams  composed  of  super- 
mtendents,  principals,  curriculum  co- 
ordmators,  supervisors,  and  teachers 
—to  witness  and  evaluate  preser.ta- 
ticMis  from  on-the-spot  Oregon  and  na- 
tional  authorities:  Chief  Consultrut, 
Dwight  Burton,  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity ;  Muriel  Crosby,  past  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English;  Alvina  Burrows,  New  York 
University ;  Robert  Bennett,  San 
Di^o  City  Schools ,  Martha  Maxwell, 
University  of  Maryland;  Guil  Hol- 
lingsworth,  director  of  Boeing  Scien- 
tific Research  Laboratories  in  Seattle; 
Robert  Myers,  University  of  Or^on ; 
Harold  Covell,  University  of  British 
Columbia ;  Marion  Faustman,  San 
Juan,  California,  Unified  Schools; 
Richard  Scott,  superintendent  at  Fern 
Ridge,  Or^on;  Margaret  Lane,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon;  Dorris  Lee,  Port- 
land State  College ;  Leonard  Rice, 
president  of  Oregon  College  of  Educa- 
tion; and  others,  including  (by  tele- 
lecture)  Julia  M.  Haven  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education.  V^ith  the 
guidance  of  these  consultants,  teams 
evaluated  their  own  needs  and  objec- 
tives and  then  prepared  syllabi  for  cur- 
riculum improvement  and  in-service 
programs  for  their  districts. 

The  other  statewide  workshop,  held 
at  Gearhart  on  Oregon  s  beautiful  Pa- 
cific Coast,  enrolled  56  teachers  and 
administrators  from  44  of  the  64  small 
schools  (those  with  enrollment  under 
2O0  students)  who  were  involved  in 
the  ESEA  Title  III  Small  Schools 
Project.  These  people  worked  with 
seven  consultants  and  Project  Director 
Charles  Haggerty  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

^  *th  of  these  statewide  programs 
wt  <?valuated  by  the  participants. 
Re  u  i^nt  data  compilation  and  sum- 
mary comments  equated  with  signifi- 
cantly enthusiastic  reactions  and  fol- 
low-up curriculum  and  instructional 
innovations  in  reading  and  English. 
A  substantial  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts, including  a  surprising  number 
of  rather  small  school  systems,  follow- 
ing in-service  workshops  and  with 
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consultant  help,  developed  either  initial 
or  revised  and  definitely  innovative 
curricula.   Others  are  presently  active 
or  are  contemplating  such  activity. 
Let  me  describe  two. 

The  Reynolds  mobile  reading 
classroom 

Reynolds  School  District  No.  7, 
Troutdale,  Oregon,  is  located  about  fif- 
teen minutes  by  freeway  from  down- 
town Portland.  It  is  in  East  Multno- 
mah County  in  a  suburban  area  best 
described  as  the  Greater  Portland  Met- 
ropolitan Area.  In  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  district  the  area  becomes 
more  rural  and  the  population  less 
dense. 

In  this  district  there  are  approxi- 
mately 3,000  youngsters  from  grades 
K  through  12.  These  students  are 
housed  in  five  elementary  schools,  one 
new  7-8  grade  intermediate  school,  and 
one  high  school.  Previous  to  the 
1965-66  school  year  the  district  pro- 
vided what  was  probably  an  average 
kind  of  a  reading  program.  A  special- 
ist was  assigned  to  work  with  the  ele- 
mentary schools;  each  teacher  in  the 
primary  grades  had  an  adequate  back- 
ground and  experience  in  teaching 
r-^ading.  At  the  high  school  special 
so-called  *1ab  English  classes'*  were 
organized  and  taught  as  reading 
classes.  A  summer  remedial  program, 
taught  by  three  teachers,  was  available 
for  a  student  fee  of  $15.  Emphasis 
was  remedial,  rather  than  developmen- 
tal or  enriching.  It  was  a  fair  pro- 
gram by  most  standards,  but  it  lacked 
total  teacher  involvement,  and  it  did 
not  constitute  a  real  attack  on  the 
problem. 

With  the  advent  of  Title  I  of 
ESEA  there  came  in  the  Reynolds 
District  a  bold  undertaking,  which 
changed  each  teacher's  emphasis.  The 
whole  story  cannot  be  told  because  it  is 
still  being  written.  It  is  a  story  of  a 
rather  small,  suburban  school  district 
and  its  belief  that  every  youngster  is 
entitled  to  learn  to  read:  not  mini- 
mally, but  productively  for  enrichment 
and  functionally  for  survival  as  a 
happy,  well-adjusted  individual  in  a 


world  in  which  every  aspect  has  been 
and  can  be  reduced  to  the  printed 
page. 

After  discussing  possible  projects 
with  teachers,  the  school  board,  state 
department  officials,  and  reading  spe- 
cialists, it  was  decided  to  devote  ap- 
proximately $50,000  of  the  district's 
entitlement  under  Title  I  to  an  all-out 
attack  on  the  reading  problem,  for 
initial  testing  revealed  that  over  600 
youngsters  needed  better  reading  in- 
struction. 

As  a  focal  point  to  launch  their  war 
on  reading  retardation  the  Reynolds 
District  had  constructed  a  mobile 
home  type  trailer  40  feet  long  and  12 
feet  wide,  built  to  their  sp>ecifications 
with  book  shelving,  a  projection  booth, 
a  teacher's  desk,  and  thickly  carpeted 
acoustical  floors  installed  at  the  nearby 
factory.  After  completion,  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $6,0(30,  they  equipped 
this  unit  with  over  $10,000  worth  of 
the  most  modern  equipment,  including 
five  EDL  listening  booths  with  con- 
trolled readers,  eight  listening  stations 
with  headsets  and  built-in  record  plac  - 
ers and  tape  recorders,  several  tachis- 
toscopes,  an  audiometer,  and  shelves 
literally  bulging  with  high-interest, 
low-reading-level  books.  This  trailer 
with  a  reading  specialist,  a  certificated 
primary  teacher,  and  her  assistant 
move  from  school  to  school  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

The  laboratory  remains  at  each 
school  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  and 
after  it  has  left,  its  eflfect  lingers;  for 
not  only  does  it  leave  equipment, 
books,  and  materials  at  each  school  but 
the  unit  is  also  utilized  as  a  teacher- 
training  device.  As  the  reading  spe- 
cialist works  with  some  of  the  children, 
their  teacher  observes  and  learns  diag- 
nostic and  remedial  techniques,  while 
the  assistant  teaches  the  remaining 
children. 

In  the  relatively  short  time  that  this 
mobile  lab  has  been  in  operation,  the 
results  have  been  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous. Youngsters  are  so  enthusiastic 
that  they  request  and  are  allowed  to 
use  the  materials  and  read  the  books  at 
recesses,  lunchtinics,  and  after  school. 
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One  small  fourth  grade  youngster 
from  illiterate  parents  has  actually 
learned  to  read — almost  taught  him- 
self, his  desire  was  so  all-consuming. 
Prior  to  the  lab*s  arrival  he  disliked 
school,  was  a  discipline  problem,  and 
could  barely  read  or  write  his  own 
name. 

As  fabulous  as  the  Reynolds  people 
believe  the  idea  has  been,  it  does  not 
represent  their  total  commitment. 
Three  full-time  elementary  librarians 
have  been  added ;  these  librarians  are 
teachers  with  reading  experience, 
classroom  experience,  and  librarian  ex- 
perience. Two  full-time  assistants 
were  added  to  the  high  school  and  jun- 
ior high  school  libraries.  Lists  of 
youngsters  needing  special  help  were 
circulated  to  ali  teachers.  Hauton  B. 
Lee,  superintendent,  declares  that  from 
these  efforts  has  come  a  real  renais- 
'sance  in  the  faculties  in  all  schools  at 
all  levels. 

Last  summer  three  reading  teachers 
were  employed  for  six  weeks  to  in- 
struct the  children  from  these  schools 
and  a  parochial  school  at  no  cost  to  the 
youngster.  This  summer  there  will  be 
five. 

Although  the  main  emphasis  in  the 
program  has  been  that  of  combating 
reading  retardation,  the  district  is 
moving  definitely  now  toward  a  com- 
plete developmental  program,  and 
plans  are  being  made  for  adult  classes 
for  1)Oth  teachers  and  other  members 
of  the  community. 

The  Lake  Oswego  RAM  Center, 
8mm.  film  loops,  and 
developmental  reading 

The  Lake  Oswego  Public  Schools 
lie  also  in  the  emerald  shadow  of  Port- 
land's metropolitan  fringe.  Russell  M. 
Esvelt.  superintendent,  and  Scholastica 
Murty,  high  school  English  teacher 
and  past  president  of  the  Oregon 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English — loth 
educators  renowned  for  their  interest 
and  participation  in  programs  of  inno- 
vation for  educational  change — ^speak 
pridefully  of  their  '*RAM  Center.'' 
RAM,  of  course,  decodes  to  Research 
and  Materials. 


Archie  Matthew,  director  of  the  cen- 
ter, working  with  primary  teachers  in 
the  district,  hypothesized  that  the 
greatest  factors  in  the  success  of  teach- 
ing reading  in  the  first  and  second 
grade  are  motivation  and  identification. 
The  child  has  to  be  motivated  to  read, 
and  identification  with  the  material  is 
paramount.  Motivation,  these  people 
decided,  has  long  been  overlooked,  and 
few  steps  other  than  outwardly  making 
the  material  more  attractive  have  been 
attempted  in  recent  years.  Identifica- 
tion in  the  form  of  experience  charts 
and  stories  is  at  best  a  superficial  at- 
tempt at  individual  involvement. 

The  Lake  Oswego  people  observed 
that  reading  programs  continue  to  be 
developed  apart  from  the  interests  of 
individual  students.  Special  equipment 
and  commercially  related  materials  de- 
signed as  a  *  total  reading  program" 
and  providing  individual  continuing- 
progress  work  are  ex|>ensive.  They 
studied  the  problem.  What  better  mo- 
tivation to  read  is  there  than  reading 
one*s  own  story  ^  But  what,  other  than 
self-identification,  might  stir  the  child 
toward  writing  his  own  story?  An- 
swers were  found. 

Take  a  look  at  an  8mm.  film  loop  of 
a  class  trip  to  the  farm.  Listen  to  the 
children :  "There*s  Jane  and 
Tom  .  .  .  that  can't  be  me  actually 
milking  a  cow.  .  .  .  Boy!  Wasn't  that 
fun?  .  .  .  Jane  looks  like  she  didn't 
like  the  smell.  .  .  .  Not  over  al- 
ready? .  .  .  What?  ...  We  can  watch 
it  all  over  again,  and  the  teacher 
says  we  can  look  at  it  by  ourselves  in 
our  spare  time,  too!" 

Now  the  stories  are  uritten.  Thirty 
individual  stories  from  thirty  different 
experiences  and  the  reliving  of  these 
experiences  over  and  over.  With 
guidance  and  sound  judgment  as  to 
vocabulary,  the  thirty  stories  are  co- 
operatively summarized  by  the  children 
into  one  story  that  each  child  has  had 
an  intimate  part  in  writing. 

This  story  is  then  set  in  type,  photo- 
graphed with  the  8mni  camera,  and 
spliced  into  the  appropriate  places  in 
the  original  film.  The  trip  to  the  dairy 
farm  has  become  a  reading  story  that 
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is  viewed  and  read  over  and  over  by 
the  children — actors  and  authors. 
Printing  the  story  in  a  booklet  form 
with  ample  room  for  the  child  to  illus- 
trate each  sequence  is  a  follow-up  ac- 
tivity. 

Another  approach  by  the  Lake  Os- 
wego people  in  using  the  8mni.  film 
loop  is  to  take  one  child  from  the  class- 
room and  place  him  in  a  situation 
where  it  is  not  feasible  to  take  the  en- 
tire class.  By  "starring"  just  one  of 
their  peers,  the  other  children  easily 
identify  with  the  film — again  achieving 
the  objectives  of  identification  and  mo- 
tivation. 

Not  counting  a  charge  for  time,  the 
cost  of  the  four-minute  loop  film  may 
be  as  low  as  $6.  The  cost  of  the  8mm. 
loop  projector  with  the  stop  frame  fea- 
ture is  ai)OUt  $70. 

Xot  nearly  so  expensive  as  many 
other  reading  devices,  the  8mm.  film 
loop  is  d'so  used  in  Lake  Oswego  as  a 
paced  reader.  Using  child-  or 
locally-oriented,  teacher-developed  sto- 
ries, the  material  is  presented  in  sev- 
eral ways.  Two  will  be  discussed 
here. 

The  first  method  involves  the  left- 
to-right  oriented,  sight  word,  reading 
story.  Setting  the  story  in  tyi^e  by 
line  and  covering  all  but  the  first  word, 
the  camera  is  turned  on  for  Ij^  to  2 
seconds.  The  first  word  is  covered, 
and  the  second,  uncovered,  with  the 
same  interval  on  film.  Thus,  the 
words  of  the  story  appear  one  at  a 
time  in  a  left-to-right  direction,  pro- 
viding for  the  child  this  orientation. 
Again,  these  stories  are  only  four  min- 
utes in  duration  and  are  used  l)0th 
individually  and  in  groups.  Student- 
produced  art  work  is  sometimes  filmed 
and  spliced  in  the  story  for  added 
interest. 

The  second  step  in  filming  this  type 
of  reading  story  is  to  uncover  one 
phrase  at  a  time,  still  using  the 
cover -imcover  method  with  left- 
to-right  movement  as  the  film  format. 
The  time  for  each  phrase  is  necessarily 
longer  than  for  just  one  word  at  a 
time. 

The  second  method  of  setting  up  the 


story  tor  filming  is  to  set  the  type  one 
line  at  a  time,  uncovering  each  line 
slowly,  and  leaving  it  entirely  visible 
before  going  on  to  the  next  line.  Mr. 
Matthew  develops  subsequent  films 
with  shorter-lnie-visibility  periods  to 
increase  the  speed  of  reading. 

The  additional  motivational  factor  of 
operating  the  projector  by  himself  is 
undoubtedly  an  aid  to  increasing  the 
reading  interests  and  vocabulary  of  the 
child.  In  all  cases,  the  teachers  em- 
phasize that  the  story  filmed  must  have 
meaning  to  the  child  in  order  to  be 
fully  effective. 

The  success  of  this  Lake  Oswego  in- 
novation demonstrates  that  with  a 
minimum  of  financial  outlay  and  with 
the  creative-imaginative  minds  of 
youngsters  and  good  teachers  a  wealth 
of  individualized  reading  ex|)er!cnces 
can  be  made  available  for  the  pupils. 

Space  limitation  prevents  detailed 
re]>orting  of  further  Oregonian  innova- 
tive programs.  A  few  are  listed :  the 
Title  I  six-year  longitudinal  study  to 
develop  a  cross-media  individualized 
approach  to  reading  instruction  in 
Glide,  where,  working  with  teams  of 
doctoral  candidates  at  the  University 
of  Oregon,  visual,  auditor,  and  mo- 
toric experiences  will  be  synthesized 
with  the  printed  synilK)l  in  flexibly  or- 
ganized sequences  of  learning  experi- 
ences; the  Aud-X  program,  essentially 
a  word  recognition  techniqi^e  techno- 
logically adapted  for  continiiing- 
progress  individual  learning,  at  the 
Bryant  Elementary  School  in  Lake 
Oswego,  one  of  twenty-three  such  pilot 
programs  in  the  nation  ;  the  NDRA 
Title  III  aided  Study  Skills  Center 
with  electronic  tapes  develo|>ed  to  the 
si>ecifications  of  the  professors  and  the 
needs  of  the  students  by  Director 
Howard  F.  Bird  at  Lane  Community 
College  in  Eugene:  the  teacher-trainee 
tutorial  experience  in  a  remedial  read- 
ing summer  workshop  directed  by 
Evelyn  Egan  at  Clatsop  College  in  As- 
toria ;  the  simulation  in  reading 
instruction  teacher-trainee  program 
developed  by  Jordan  Utsey  of  the 
University  of  Or^on,  Carl  Wollen  of 
Oregon  State  University  and  H.  O. 
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Beldin  of  Oregon  College  of  Ed- 
ucation; the  ESEA  Title  III  "Project 
Prometheus."  which  mobilizes  the  ed- 
ucational and  cultural  resources  of  the 
seven  southwestern  Or^on  counties  to 
provide  an  exemplary,  six-week,  res- 
idential summer  school  with  unique 
cultural  and  intellectual  experiences 
for  able  secondary  students  and  coor- 
dinates in  its  structure  fifty  high 
schools,  seven  intermediate  education 
districts,  two  regional  curriculum 
councils,  and  seven  cultural  or- 
ganizations in  the  development  of 
interdisciplinary  classes  of  timely  sig- 
nificance ;  the  many  programs  using 
i.ta.,  "Words  in  Color,"  the  develop- 
ment of  gross  motor  skills,  "Unifon," 
the  locally  developed  and  the  com- 
mercially produced  programed  instruc- 
tion, cross-grading,  interest  grouping, 
electronically  equipped  reading  lab- 
oratories ;  and,  of  course,  we  should 
take  note  of  the  effects  of  the  Knapp 
Library  Project  at  Roosevelt  High 
School  in  Portland  and  the  ESEA 
Title  III  "Project  Springboard,"  a 
mass  media  facilitation  for  member 
schools  on  student  reading  interests, 
quality,  and  quantity.  And  in  Burns, 
Oregon,  A.  E.  Starns,  superintendent 
of  the  Harney  County  Intermediate 
Education  District,  steps  to  the  music 
of  yet  "another  drummer."  He  has 
envisioned  and  is  presently  blue- 
printing ?n  airborne  reading  and 
communications  skills  laboratory 
which  will  serve  the  isolated  rural 
schools  of  Eastern  Or^on.  Starns 


will  seek  private  and  governmental 
financial  aid  to  get  his  dream  **off  the 
ground." 

You  see,  Oregon  people  have  long 
recognized  the  right  to  step  to  the 
music  we  hear — a  right  we  have  so 
long  as  we  do  not  align  ourselves  with 
those  labelled  by  C,  S.  Lewis  as 
"trousered  apes."  We  make  mistakes. 
We  try  to  learn  from  our  mistakes. 

Carl  Rogers,  in  his  essay,  "Toward 
a  Theory  of  Creativity"  (2),  writes: 

With  scientific  discovery  and  invention 
proceeding,  we  are  told,  at  the  rate  of 
geometric  progression,  a  generally  jias- 
sive  and  culture-bound  people  cannot 
cope  with  the  multiplying  issues  and 
problems.  Unless  individuals,  groups, 
and  nations  can  imagine,  construct,  and 
creatively  revise  new  ways  of  relating  to 
these  complex  changes,  the  lights  will 
go  out." 

Today  our  nation  has  risen  to  the  chal- 
lenge with  "new  ways"  in  education, 
particularly  in  reading  which  is  so 
necessary  to  beginning  and  continuing 
education. 

As  Plato  said,  "We  can  easily  for- 
give the  child  who  is  afraid  of  the 
dark ;  the  real  tragedy  of  life  is  when 
men  are  afraid  of  the  light." 
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Teaching  the  Essential  Reading 
Skills  in  Social  Studies 

Alvin  Kravitz 
Amityville,  New  York 
Public  Schools 

WITHIN  THE  PAST  FEW  YEARS  tcachcrS 

have  become  aware  of  the  need  for 
teaching  reading  skills  in  the  content 
areas.  One  of  the  major  content  areas, 
social  studies,  requires  an  approach 
somewhat  different  from  other  subject 
areas.  Let  us  view  the  topic  from  four 
interrelated,  yet  different,  angles. 

Directed  reading  activity 

Elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
who  are  involved  in  teaching  social 
studies  have  found  increasing  success 
in  presenting  their  subject  matter 
through  the  use  of  a  directed  reading 
activity. 

Whipple  (18)  states  the  format  of 
present  day  social  studies  texts  is  simi- 
lar ♦^o  a  reading  book  used  for  basal  in- 
struction. However,  the  reader's  job 
is  quite  tHfferent.  Children  need  guid- 
ance in  selecting  what  to  remember 
and  then  techniques  in  how  to  remem- 
ber (17). 

The  New  York  State  Curriculum 
Guides  (8,  17)  point  out  the  advisabil- 
ity of  a  directed  reading  activity  for 
basic  instructional  purposes.  Spache 
(15)  indicates  the  superiority  of  guided 
reading  in  the  teaching  of  social  studies. 

All  too  often  students  are  forced  to 
plunge  into  complex  materials  with  lit- 
tle idea  of  what  to  look  for  or  even 
why  they  are  reading  a  particular  text. 
The  involved  structure  of  social  stud- 
ies texts  requires  preparation  and  as- 
sistance for  the  student.  Strang  (16) 
suggests  that  the  teacher  can  guide  the 
student  through  the  use  of  prepared 
questions.  Let  us  go  a  step  further 
and  prepare  not  only  the  questions  for 
consideration  during  the  lesson  but  the 
necessary  matter  prior  to  beginning 
any  part  of  the  lesson. 

A  plan  for  a  directed  reading  activ 


ity  in  social  studies  is  contained  in 
Five  Steps  To  Reading  Success  (2) : 

Step  One '  Readiness 
Arousing  pupil  interest 
Setting  a  purpose  for  the  reading 
Developing  a  background  and  a  sense 

of  continuity 
Creating  an  awareness  of  the  reading 

required 

Step  Two:  Concept  Development 
Discussing  the  vocabulary  and  con- 
cepts which  need  clarification 
Explaining  how  context  may  give  a 

term  meaning 
Studying  pronunciation  and  spelling 
when  appropriate 

Step  Three:  Silent  Reading 
Locating  specific  details 
Finding  the  main  idea  and  supporting 
details 

Seeing  a  vivid  picture  through  word 
concepts 

Locating  information  by  skimming 
Determining  accuracy  of  statements 

Step  Four:  Discussion  (Oral  or  Writ- 
ten) 

Checking  comprehension 
Sharing  different  points  of  view 

Step  Five:  Rereading  (Silent  or  Oral) 
Checking  accuracy 
Examining  critically 

Karlin  (5)  discusses  a  directed 
reading  activity  with  a  slight  modifica- 
tion. His  five-step  process  includes : 

L  Readiness — vocabulary  and  purpose 

2.  Silent  Reading— refer  to  question 

3.  Discussion— relating  to  silent  reading 

4.  Rereading— for  different  purposes 

5.  Application — to  the  lesson 

Gates  (3)  suggested  that  we  culti- 
vate student  interest  in  each  content 
subject.  He  believed  that  social  stud- 
ies texts  needed  to  be  reformed  be- 
cause o{  the  too  difficult  readability, 
the  poor  literary  quality,  and  the  lack 
of  organization  of  school  materials. 
Since  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the 
classroom  teacher  to  rewrite  texts 
while  teaching  the  students  in  the 
classroom,  perhaps  the  next  best  thing 
would  be  to  circumvent  the  problem 
through  the  use  of  a  directeil  reading 
activity. 
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Vocabulary 

Each  subject  area  has  its  own  vocab- 
ulary which  is  unique.  Social  studies 
certainly  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It 
is  vital  for  the  teacher  to  develop  the 
vocabulary  of  the  specific  lesson  within 
its  own  context,  or  comprehension  of 
the  total  subject  will  be  much  less  than 
expected  {J6).  Smith  (7^)  indicates 
the  child's  ability  to  deal  with  the  con- 
tent area  improves  as  training  is  given 
in  the  vocabulary  of  that  subject. 
Reading  in  Secondary  Schools  (8) 
shows  the  desirability  of  vocabulary 
development  through  the  use  cf  con- 
text meaning,  word  study,  and  the  at- 
tainment of  word  attack  skills  as  a 
means  of  improving  overall  compre- 
hension. 

Bamnian  (1)  points  out  that  reading 
social  studies  is  more  difficult  than 
rea'iing  narrative  material  to  which  the 
elementary  student  is  accustomed. 
The  vocabulary  is  not  controlled  ;  the 
student  must  organize  a  mass  of  unre- 
lated facts;  the  ideas  are  very  com- 
plex; and  much  previous  knowledge 
must  be  brought  forward  to  assist  the 
student  in  developing  concepts. 

Vocabulary  is  general  term  which 
covers  various  subdivisions.  Bamman 
(1)  has  made  six  headings  to  include 
the  types  of  difficult  word  areas  the 
student  may  meet  in  his  social  studies 
work. 

a.  technical  terms — 

would  include  words  such  as  feudal- 
ism, vassal,  primogeniture,  guild, 
and  crusade. 

b.  multisyllabic  words — 

formidable  words  are  totalitarian,  a*:- 
countability,  telecommunication,  en- 
dowments, and  philanthropic. 

c.  abstract  words — 

maturation  would  help  the  studeni 
to  understand  such  words  as  liberty, 
justice,  equality,  democracy,  and 
despotism. 

d.  general  terms — 

multiple  meanings  arise  in  the  use 
of  elevator  since  the  student  may 
not  realize  we  speak  of  a  grain  ele- 
vator. 

c.  mathematical  terms — 

usually  included  in  the  use  of  time 
designations,  area,  population  statis- 
tics, graphs,  and  charts. 

f.  concepts — 

these  words  produce  mental  images 


which  are  really  abstractions  such 
as  ''tolerance.'*  A  student*s  view  will 
broaden  as  he  begins  the  study  of 
human  relations.  What  is  tolerance 
to  one  child  may  be  intolerance  to 
another. 

Jenkinson  (4)  has  an  interesting  ap- 
proach to  vocabulary  development  as 
she  uses  the  term  Functional  Word 
Knowledge.  She  has  divided  the  topic 
into  three  areas : 

a.  function  words — 

this  area  includes  small  words  that 
are  often  ignored.  Some  examples 
of  structure  words  are  as  follows: 

(1)  cause  and  effect — 
because,  sine**,  so  that 

(2)  suggest  condition — 
unless,  if,  although 

(3)  indicate  contrast— 
whereas,  while 

(4)  time  relationships — 
as,  before,  when,  after 

(5)  parallel  ideas — 
however,  therefore,  hence 

b.  shifts  in  word  meaning— 

the  use  of  familiar  words  in  un- 
familiar context,  i.e. 

minister 

(1)  cabinet^  ^  clergy 

^furniture 

(2)  iron  curtain?  cold  war?  tariff 
wall? 

c.  classifying — 

since  learning  often  takes  place 
through  recognizing  similarities  and 
differences,  it  is  essential  to  use  this 
procedure. 

(1)  compare  similarities  and 
difference — 

declaration  and  proclamation 

(2)  contrast  differences— 

a  kingdom  and  a  democracy 

(3)  paired  qualities — 
kind  and  gentle 
humid  and  dank 

No  matter  what  procedure  a  teacher 
may  wish  to  use  for  the  introduction  of 
vocabulary  to  any  lesson  it  is  vital  that 
we  understand  the  value  of  instruction 
in  this  area.  If  we  wish  to  improve 
comprehension,  we  need  to  broaden 
our  approach  to  include  vocabulary  de- 
velopment as  a  basic  tool. 

The  SQ3R  study  formula 

Students  need  to  be  taught  how  to 
study  social  studies  as  well  as  other 
subject  areas.  We  often  find  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  pupils  who  are  so 
disorganized  in  their  approach  to  the 
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basic  procedures  that  they  do  not  know 
where  or  how  to  begin  a  study  pro- 
gram. Robinson  {9)  proved  the  effec- 
tiveness of  his  study  foiniula  in  his 
examination  of  college  students'  study 
habits.  As  a  result,  we  have  the 
SQ3R  study  formula  in  use  through- 
out the  entire  educational  strata. 

Preston  (<5)  suggests  a  modified  ap- 
proach for  the  elementary  student  be- 
ginning at  the  intermediate  level. 
Strang  (16)  indicates  a  more  difficult 
process  whereby  students  M  the  high 
school  level  ask  themselves  a  general 
question  which  cuts  across  the  author's 
organization.  We  would  not  expect 
the  same  thoroughness  or  ability  from 
an  elementary  youngsKr  as  we  antici- 
pate from  a  high  school  student. 
Since  the  application  of  the  study 
method  is  one  of  degree  dependent 
upon  the  grade  level  of  the  student,  it 
is  worthwhile  to  consider  the  following 
approach  as  a  means  of  reaching  most 
children. 

Here  is  a  sample  lesson  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  SQ3R  Study  For- 
mula that  may  be  used  from  the  in- 
termediate level  right  on  to  the  high 
schotjl  student.  The  language  has 
been  simplified  in  order  that  almost 
any  child  who  reads  at  the  fourth  level 
or  above  might  be  able  to  understand 
the  directions.  Naturally,  the  teacher 
would  direct  the  beginning  lessons  in 
the  use  of  the  procedure,  but  the  stu- 
dent could  retain  the  directional  sheet 
for  further  study  and  reference. 

S — Survey 

Q — Question 

R— Read 

R— Recite 

R — Review 

Sup  I — Survey 

Ix)ok  through  the  whole  assignment 
before  you  actually  read  to  answer 
your  questions.  You  should  look  for 
all  of  the  following  items  before  you 
begin  to  read. 

A.  Boldface  type 

This  is  the  heavy,  dark,  large  print 
at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter, 
section,  and  paragraph.  Look  at  the 
name  of  the  chapter  atid  the  section 
heading. 


B.  Pictures  Mth  Caption^ 

The  picture  ir.d  its  caption,  which  is 
the  exr!anation  of  the  picture,  will 
help  to  tell  about  the  material  you 
will  soon  read. 

C  Charts 

A  chart  will  give  you  much  infurnia- 
tioii  at  a  glance.  When  you  read  the 
chart  before  you  read  the  story,  you 
will  have  much  information  to  help 
you  understand  the  tiaragraphs. 

D.  DrazK'tmfs  with  taptwns 

\  drawing  is  c*>»isidered  the  same  as 
a  picture  when  you  survey  the  ma- 
terial beffjre  yoi  read.  Look  at  the 
drawing  and  its  caption  to  help  you 
understand  the  c  lapter  or  section. 

E.  Maps  and  Diagrams 

A  map  or  diagrs'n  will  explain  many 
paragraphs  of  written  material  if  you 
look  at  it  before  you  begin  to  read. 
A  map  or  diagram  may  reduce  half 
a  page  of  writing  into  one  small 
drawing. 

F.  Stttttmary 

At  the  end  of  most  chapters  there  is 
a  summary.  The  su**miary  tells  very 
briefly  about  the  tiK^.mation  that  is 
in  tlie  chapter.  After  you  have  read 
the  summary,  you  will  usually  have 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  main  topics 
in  the  chapter. 

G.  Questions 

The  author  has  added  questnins  to 
his  chapter  to  direct  your  attention 
to  some  of  the  important  ideas.  Be 
sure  to  look  at  the  questions  before 
vou  rea<l  the  selection.  This  step 
will  help  you  tu  be  ready  for  the  new 
thoughts  you  are  about  to  read. 

Step  2 — Question 

Use  the  iKjIdface  type  to  make  your 
question.  If  the  heading  of  the  section 
is  "Great  Plains  Soil,''  use  these  words 
to  make  the  following  questions : 

What  is  Great  Plains  soil  like? 
Of  what  is  Great  Plains  Soil 
made  ? 

Wliat   must   fanners  consider 
when  using  Great  Plains  soil? 

If  there  is  no  boldface  type  to  help 
you  make  a  question,  use  this  ques- 
tion: What  does  the  author  expect  mc 
to  learn  about  this  topic  from  studying 
this  selection? 

A.  Study  Guide 

1.  Fold  or  rule  a  sheet  of  large-sized 
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notebook  paper  le.igtnwise,  down 
th**  middle. 

2.  Write  your  question  on  the  left 
side  of  the  page. 

3.  Answer  your  questions  <mi  the 
right  side  of  the  page. 

4.  When  you  write  your  answers  us<* 
only  key  words  to  describe  tF*e 
ideas  or  facts  you  have  decided  are 
most  important.  Do  not  write  long 
answers, 

5.  Be  sure  you  have  read  the  para- 
graph or  section  after  yoi:r  i^ues- 
tion  and  thought  about  it  before 
you  write  the  answer. 

Step  3— Read 

Read  the  paragraph  or  section  to 
find  the  answer  to  your  question.  Do 
not  stop  to  read  every  word  carefully ; 
concentrate  on  finding  the  main  point. 
You  cannot  remember  all  the  facts  you 
find,  so  you  must  look  for  the  impor- 
tant ones.  There  are  usually  one  or 
two  main  points  for  each  section. 

Step  4— Recite 

After  you  have  finished  the  assign- 
ment, go  back  over  the  lesson  immedi- 
ately. Cover  the  right  side  of  the 
paper  where  the  answers  are  written, 
and  ask  yourself  the  questions  on  the 
left  side  of  the  page. 

Answer  the  question  orally.  That 
means  you  must  say  the  answers  out 
loud  so  that  you  will  know  if  you  have 
made  a  mistake. 

If  you  find  you  cannot  answer  the 
questions,  look  back  at  the  key  words 
which  are  yoi»r  answers.  Sometimes 
you  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  book  to 
restudy  the  particular  part  which  you 
did  not  understand  or  have  forgotten. 

Step  4  is  very  important.  When  you 
give  yourself  an  immediate  quiz  on 
what  you  have  studied,  it  is  the  best 
possible  way  to  prevent  forgetting. 

Practice  until  you  can  recite  the 
whole  study  guide  without  looking 
back  to  the  key  words.  Then  practice 
some  more.  This  extra  practice  is 
what  pays  off. 

Step  5 — Review 

About  four  weeks  later,  and  also  be- 
fore every  examination,  go  back  to 
your  questions  and  answers  again  and 
quiz  yourself    Reread  only  those  parts 
Q  which  you  have  forgotten. 

ERIC 


If  you  have  taken  steps  1  (Survey), 
2  (Question),  3  (Read),  and  4  (Re- 
cite) faithf-.lly,  you  will  find  that  you 
do  not  have  too  much  to  restudy. 

Study  skills 

Here  is  an  area  that  encompasses  all 
others  previously  discussed.  In  order 
for  a  student  to  apply  himself  to  the 
full  understanding  of  the  material  he 
has  read  in  social  studies,  he  must 
have  basic  knovi  ledge  of  the  study 
skills  pertaining  to  his  subject  Tar  z. 

Spache  (75)  states  most  students 
only  receive  training  in  reading  of  a 
basal  reading  type  which  often  con- 
cludes by  the  fourth  or  sixth  grade. 
This  has  been  the  situation  until  quite 
recently.  The  influx  of  federal  aid 
money  has  encouraged  many  school 
districts  to  begin  advanced  training 
and  even  developmental  programs  at 
the  secondary  level.  The  writer  would 
certainly  agree  with  Spache  (75)  and 
Strang  (76)  that  advanced  reading 
training  should  be  provided  by  all 
teachers  for  effective  reading  in  the 
content  fields. 

Smith  {14)  has  pointed  out  that 
study  skills  improve  in  a  specific  con- 
tent area  if  they  are  pulled  out  and 
given  special  attention.  She  has  indi- 
cated how  teachers  may  help  children 
if  they  are  taught  to  recognize  the 
major  patterns  found  in  elementary 
textbooks  which  deal  with  content 
areas.  The  necessary  skills  defined  for 
social  studies  are  indicated  by  Smith 
(7^):  reading  pictures;  reading  maps, 
globes,  atlases;  reading  for  cause  and 
effect  content ;  reading  for  comparison ; 
reading  for  sequence ;  reading  to  locate 
dates  with  events;  and  reading  crit- 
ically to  determine  different  viewpoints, 
facts  mixed  with  opinion,  and  when 
propaganda  is  used. 

Smith's  {13,  14)  basic  grouping  of 
skills  comrr^  n  to  all  areas  appears 
wide  enough  to  include  many  authors 
in  the  field  of  readin4(  study  skills.  Five 
major  areas  are  listed  ^or  classification 
purposes:  selection  and  evaluation,  or- 
ganization, location  of  information,  fol- 
lowing directions,  and  specialized  skills. 
Other  authors   have   listed  those 
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skills  necessary  for  learning  social 
studies.  Spache  (15)  has  three  cate- 
gories which  include  a)  locating  in- 
formation, b)  organizing  information, 
and  c)  retaining  and  using  informa- 
tion. Russell's  (12)  emphasis  for  the 
social  studies  area  is  >  plied  to  the 
ability  to  locate  informa.;on  in  refer- 
ence books.  Bamman's  (1)  suggested 
skills  fall  into  the  general  pattern  of  in- 
formation skills.  Robinson  (10)  ap- 
plied the  major  areas  as  established  by 
Smith  with  a  slight  variation  in  the 
EDL  Study  Skills  Library.  Here  the 
same  concepts  are  involved,  but  they 
are  classified  under  the  headings  of  in- 
terpretation ,  evaluation ,  organizat ion , 
ana  reference  (locating  information) 
with  the  theme  of  following  directions 
throughout  all  the  lessons.  A  Teach- 
er's Guide  To  Curriculum  Planning 
(7)  has  extensive  listings  of  skills 
which  should  be  covered  by  the  teacher 
as  instruction  is  given  to  students  in 
the  social  studies  curriculum. 

Robinson's  (//)  pilot  -study  at- 
tempted to  determine  the  reading  skills 
fourth  grade  pupils  actually  used  as 
they  tried  to  solve  problems  in  social 
studies.  Although  many  study  skills 
were  put  into  practice  properly,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  those  skills  in  which 
deficiencies  existed  or  application  was 
not  made  by  the  student.  This  small 
group  of  intermediate  students  did  not 
make  maximum  use  of  retaining  de- 
tails, comparing  information,  grasping 
unstated  main  ideas,  remembering  rele- 
vant details,  making  inferences,  or  us- 
ing the  table  of  contents,  headings  or 
guides,  pictorial  aids,  and  the  index. 
The  author  of  the  pilot  study  suggests 
the  teacher  should  be  aware  of  the  stu- 
dent's reading  skills,  analyse  the  skills 
necessary  to  carry  out  an  assignment, 
and  teach  those  skills  required  to  carry 
out  the  assignment. 

Karlin  (5)  has  prepared  a  checklist 
of  study  skills  based  upon  the  classifi- 
cations suggested  by  Smith  (13,  14). 
It  would  be  most  helpful  for  the 
teacher  to  use  this  format  in  nlanning 
a  program  of  instruction  in  study  skills 
for  the  student. 


CHECKLIST  OF  STUDY  SKILLS  (5) 
I.  Selection  and  Evaluation 

Can  the  student  do  the  following? 

a.  recognize  the  significance  of  the 
content 

b.  recognize  important  details 

c.  identify  unrelated  details 

d.  find  the  main  idea  of  a  para- 
graph 

e.  find  the  main  idea  of  larger  se- 
lection s 

f.  locate  topic  sentences 

g.  locate  amwers  to  specific  ques- 
tions 

h.  develop  independent  purposes 
for  reading 

i.  realize  the  author^s  purpose 

j.  determine  the  accuracy  and 
relevancy  of  information 

II.  Organization 

Can  the  student  do  the  following? 

a.  take  notes 

b.  determine  relationship  between 
paragraphs 

c.  follow  time  sequences 

d.  outline  single  paragraphs 

e.  outline  sections  of  a  chapter 

f.  outline  an  entire  chapter 

g.  summarize  single  paragraphs 

h.  summarize  larger  units  of  ma- 
terial 

III.  Location  of  Information 

Can  the  studtiit  do  the  following? 

a.  find  information  through  a  ta- 
ble of  contents 

b.  locate  information  through  the 
index 

c.  use  a  libra  I  V  card  catalog  to 
locate  materials 

d.  use  the  Reader  s  Guide  to  Pe- 
riodical Literature  to  locate 
sources  of  information 

e.  use  an  almanac  to  obtain  data 

f.  understand  and  use  various  ap- 
dendices 

g.  use  glossaries 

h.  use  encyclopedias  to  locate  in- 
formation 

IV.  Followitig  Directions 

Can  the  student  do  the  following? 

a.  see  the  relation  between  the 
purposes  and  the  directions 

b.  follow  one-step  directions 

c.  follow-steps  in  sequence 

V.  Specialized  Skills 

Can  the  student  do  the  following? 

a.  understand  the  significance  of 
pictorial  aids 

b.  read  and  interpret  graphs 

c.  read  and  interpret  tables 

d.  read  and  interpret  charts 

e.  read  and  interpret  maps 

f.  read  and  interpret  cartoons 

g.  read  and  interpret  diagrams 

h.  read  and  interpret  pictures 
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Conclusion 

Many  factors  are  involved  in  teach- 
ing the  essential  reading  skills  in  social 
studies.  Teachers  of  this  content  area 
need  to  apply  diverse  methods  and 
techniques  in  order  that  students  may 
become  more  skilled  as  they  read  sub- 
ject matter  material.  It  would  be  use- 
ful to  consider  the  overall  approach 
which  includes  the  directed  reading  ac- 
tivity, vocabulary  development,  a 
workable  study  formula,  and  applicable 
study  skills  for  a  worthwhile  and  effec- 
tive program  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level. 
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Helping  the  Retarded  Reader 
Read  Social  Studies  Material 

David  Shepherd 
Hofstra  University 

THE  RETARDED  READER  is  OnC  of  the 

basic  concerns  of  all  content  teachers. 
The  pupil  who  cannot  read  the  text- 
book puts  his  teachers  in  a  quamlary. 
"How  can  he,"  they  say,  "leain  the  in- 
formation if  he  cannot  read  it?" 
Sometimes  teachers  seem  to  reach  the 
point  of  desperation ;  they  give  up  in 
the  face  of  seemingly  impossible  odds. 
If  the  student  cannot  and  does  not 
read,  they  ask,  ''What  can  one  do?** 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  in- 
vestigate something  that  can  be  done 
in  the  classroom.    We  need  to  know 
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who  the  "retarded  reader"  is,  the  de- 
gree of  his  difficulty,  and  the  nature  of 
his  task.  From  such  information  we 
can  determine  some  helpful  ap- 
proaches. 

The  term  "retarded  reader"  includes 
a  range  of  reading  levels.  It  carries 
meanings  that  vary,  depending  on  the 
point  of  view  of  the  user.  Obviously 
the  retarded  reader  is  the  student 
whose  reading  level  is  likely  to  be 
below  that  of  his  enrolled  grade.  We 
also  know  that  there  is  a  continuum  or 
range  of  levels  which  includes  the 
pupil  who  must  work  harder  than  the 
average  to  accomplish  his  assignments 
to  the  pupil  who  is  so  deficient  that  he 
cannot  accomplish  his  assignment  in 
the  textbook  material  no  matter  how 
hard  he  tries. 

The  severe  case  of  disability  needs 
other  help  in  reading  besides  that  of 
his  regular  class.  He  needs  to  be  as- 
signed remedial  work  in  reading.  But 
this  addition  does  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem, at  least  not  immediately.  He  still 
attends  the  social  studies  class ;  he  still 
has  social  studies  material  to  read. 
Specific  reading  help  is  needed.  We 
find  that  the  degree  of  severity  seems 
to  determine  how  soon  special  help  will 
result  in  improvement  in  reading  the 
social  studies  material.  Those  having 
more  severe  proHems  will  need  a 
lunger  time  to  reach  a  level  whe  this 
special  learning  will  manifest  itself 
w'th  more  competence  and  independ- 
ence in  the  social  studies  class.  The 
social  studies  teacher  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  situation. 

Complicating  the  picture  further  are 
the  demands  of  the  social  sli'^ies ; 
these  demands  often  challenge  the 
c()m|)etent  reader.  With  the  retarded 
reader,  the  situation  may  be  the  coul) 
de  grace.  Huus  (5)  lists  a  number  of 
problems  in  reading  the  social  studies ; 
she  speaks  of  the  number  of  new  con- 
cepts a  pupil  needs  to  learn  and  ex- 
pand. This  brings  our  attention  tc  an- 
other problem,  the  background  needed 
by  the  student  for  adequate  compre- 
hension. Peterson,  (7)  in  her  study 
of  readability  in  social  study  materials, 
points  out  that  pupils  indicated  dif- 


ficulties in  noting  the  main  idea,  in 
developing  tb"  data  into  a  logical  struc- 
ture or  pattern,  and  in  seeing  the  rela- 
tionship of  one  idea  to  another. 
Technical  words  were  a  problem. 
Relating  details  to  main  ideas  caused 
difficulty,  as  did  making  inferences  and 
using  contextual  clues.  Peterson  does 
indicate,  however,  that  pupils  were 
aided  by  illustrations  and  summaries 
as  well  as  by  paragraph  headings  and 
topic  sentences.  Yet,  they  did  not  use 
key  words  and  leading  questions  from 
the  textbook.  Huus  (5)  also  notes  the 
problem  of  forming  relationships  with 
the  various  factual  data  the  student 
reads.  These  relationships  involve  se- 
quence with  its  use  of  signal  words, 
chronology,  cause  and  effect,  space  ^nd 
distance,  relative  importance  of  ideas, 
and  the  application  of  the  data  to  per- 
sonal exi>erieiire.  Possibly,  much  of 
the  difficulty  with  the  <ikills  of  seeing 
the  relationships  in  the  social  studies 
may  l)e  due  to  the  paucity  of  the  pu- 
pil's background.  Another  source  of 
difficulty  proliably  lies  in  the  compli- 
cated style  of  social  studtes  writing. 
The  sentences  tend  to  be  long  and  in- 
volved. Abbreviations  such  as  NATO 
may  abound.  And  last,  the  vocabulary 
is  a  tremendous  source  of  difficulty. 
The  vocabulary  consists  of  technical 
v.ords  peculiar  to  the  social  studies  as 
well  as  general  words  which  have  a  so- 
cial studies  application.  Difficulty 
with  the  vocabulary  is  basic  because 
the  ideas  and  concepts  of  the  social 
studies  are  labelled  by  the  vocabulary. 
The  concept  is  unexpressible  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  proper  words. 

We  have  then  a  twofold  problem  in 
the  social  studies  area.  One  part  of 
the  problem  is  the  retarded  reader. 
The  other  part  of  the  problem  is  the 
nature  o?  social  studies  material  which 
is  a  challenge  for  even  the  competent 
reader,  let  alone  the  retarded  one. 

Considering  this  double-faceted 
problem,  what  can  be  done  to  help  the 
retarded  reader?  What  can  we  as 
teachers  do  when  confronted  with  this 
situation?  The  remainder  of  this 
paper  will  be  directed  to  these  ques- 
tions.  First,  basic  criteria  for  effective 
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remedial  teaching  will  be  reviewed. 
Second,  a  basic  classroom  procedure 
will  be  described. 

Basic  criteria 

Imagine  a  situation  in  which  you  are 
the  teacher  of  a  social  studies  class. 
You  meet  the  pupils  for  the  first  time, 
knowing  little  about  them.  You  may 
suspect  or  know  that  a  few  of  the  pu- 
pils are  not  reading  as  well  as  they  need 
to  acccmplish  the  usual  expected  read- 
ing assignments  for  the  grade. 

The  first  step  is  to  diagnose.  The 
teacher  needs  to  find  out  as  much  as  he 
can  about  the  pupil's  level  of  compe- 
tency in  reading;  his  attitude  toward 
reading,  schoolwork,  the  school,  and 
himself ;  and  his  specific  skills, 
strengths,  and  weaknesses.  The 
teacher  will  consult  the  pupil's  school 
record  for  test  scores,  teachers'  com- 
ments, and  general  achievement  in  past 
subjects.  The  teacher  will  also  wish 
to  diagnose  to  find  current  and  specific 
infoimation  regarding  the  students 
reading  strengths  and  weaknesses.  A 
teacher-m?.de  diagnostic  inventory  can 
be  used  in  the  social  studies  in  which 
the  pupil's  competence  in  using  the  so- 
cial studies  readily  material  is 
checked.  Examples  of  such  diagnostic 
surveys  can  be  found  in  Strangs  (11) 
Diagnostic  Teaching  of  Reading  and 
Shepherd's  (9)  Effective  Reading  in 
Socio!  Studies. 

The  next  concern  is  to  plan  basic 
procedures  which  will  help  the  pupil. 
The  indi*  ation  of  the  pupil's  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  as  shown  by  the  in- 
ventory, helps  the  teacher  to  center  his 
procedure  around  the  pupiKs  instruc- 
tional needs.  In  turn,  with  such  atten- 
tion on  his  problems,  there  is  a  greater 
likelihood  that  the  pupil  will  experi- 
ence success,  will  become  motivated  to 
a  greater  degree,  and  will  begin  to  pro- 
gress in  reading  skill  as  well  as  in  so- 
cial studies  content.  There  is  a  chain- 
like development  that  occurs. 

The  social  studies  iesson  becomes-  a 
reading  skill  lesson.   The  point  of  cr 
phasis  is  that  the  procedure  will  no 
longer  cover  merely  social  studies  con- 
tent.   Rather,  a  chjuige  of  focus  is 


made  from  teaching  data  to  instructing 
the  student  in  getting  data  from 
printed  material.  In  the  process  of 
teaching  the  pupil  such  techniques,  the 
content  is  learned  because  it  is  the  in- 
strument used  to  teach  the  skills.  This 
new  focus  has  sometimes  been  called  a 
fusion — a  fusion  of  reading  skill  in- 
struction with  content  teaching. 
Abramowitz  (1)  says  that  we  should 
teach  subject  matter  as  a  skill  lesson. 
Such  a  lesson  follows  the  steps  of  a  di- 
rected reading  activity  in  which  there 
are  opportunities  for  reading,  writing, 
and  discussion. 

An  inference  has  been  made  that  the 
procedure  should  provide  for  individ- 
ualization oj  instruction.    Such  must 
be  the  case.    Individualism  and/or 
small  group  procedures  in  skill  in- 
struction can  be  based  on  the  results  of 
the  diagnostic  survey   which  shows 
each  pupil's  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
ilock  (4)  points  out  that  the  individ- 
ualization process  is  accomplished 
through  diagnosis,  by  the  selection  of 
content  and  material,  and  by  the  meth- 
odology used.   He  suggests  the  imple- 
mentation of  interest  groups  in  which 
students  do  research  in  materials  of 
wide    variety    in    level    and  topic. 
Engaging  in  research  through  interest 
groups  provides  the  framework  for  the 
direct  teaching  and  application  of  the 
reading  skills.    Hock  also  points  out 
that  the  pupils  should  be  directed  in 
the   techniques   of  group  dvnamics. 
This  idea  indicates  a  departure  from 
the  recitation-type  lesson.    We  know, 
also,  that  pupil-interest  can  lag  under  a 
procedure  which  becomes  monotonous. 
Certainly  the  employment  of  pupil- 
interest  is  important  and  tends  to  in- 
crease as  the  pupil  participates  in 
group  activities. 

Procedure  with  the  retarded  reader 
should  then  have  variety  and  foster 
his  interest — hardly  accomplished  by 
lessons  of  rote  drill.  Interest,  self- 
motivation,  and  self-application  of  skills 
are  better  accomplished  in  procedures 
which  encourage  the  spirit  of  inquiry. 

How  basic  is  the  concept  of  inquiry? 
We  attempt  to  develop  inquiry  in  an 
elemental  way  when  we  help  pupils  to 
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read  for  a  purpose.  When  we  tell 
theni  to  read  to  find  out  something 
about  the  topic,  we  are  inferring  the 
need  to  inquire.  Our  goal  is  ulti- 
mately to  have  pupils  who  want  to 
know.  Cultivating  interest,  using  a 
variety  of  materials  and  methods,  ap- 
praising the  pupil  objective^'  of  his 
reading  strengths  and  weaknesses  help 
to  develop  in  the  pupil  the  attitude  of 
wanting  to  know. 

It  is  very  important  to  develop  this 
attitude  in  the  remedial  pupil.  His  re- 
tardation may  have  served  and  maybe 
is  serving  as  a  damper  on  his  effort  to 
achieve.  His  attitude  may  be  "Let  me 
out  of  here,  but  fast !"  Consequently, 
we  must  organize  our  procedures  and 
progress  through  the  content  in  the 
manner  which  will  insure  success. 
We  want  him  to  see  his  progress,  and 
he  must  see  and  know  success. 

Since  success,  interest,  and  the  de- 
sire to  know  are  so  inextricably  tied 
together,  we  look  for  procedures  which 
will  foster  each  of  these  three  impor- 
tant ingredients.  Watman  (12)  has 
suggested  planning  and  executing  civic 
projects.  He  maintains  that  such  proj- 
ects provide  levers  which  propel  the 
pupil  into  the  content  as  well  as  insure 
his  application  of  the  skills.  He  sug- 
gests mock  situations  such  as  a  session 
of  congress  with  pupils  taking  various 
parts.  Role  playing  is  suggested  as  a 
valuable  introductory  device  to  stimu- 
late discussion.  (Caution  is  urged  in 
the  use  of  role  playing  because  of  the 
inherent  emotion  which  may  develop.) 
Watman  suggests  a  well-structured 
procedure  for  the  role  playing. 
However,  for  our  purposes,  note  the 
mriety  of  procedures.  These  proce- 
dures would  lie  used  in  the  later  steps 
of  a  directed  reading  activity. 

The  concern  of  many  social  studies 
teachers  is  covering  information.  The 
abstract  areas  of  interest  and  motiva- 
tion and  the  desire  to  know  are  impor- 
tant, they  say,  but  there  is  a  body  of 
information  to  cover.  Teachers  meet 
great  frustration  with  the  retarded 
reader.  "How  can  they,"  they  ask, 
"do  more  than  try  to  'cover  the 
course'?"    Since  the  retarded  reader 
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cannot  read  well,  he  goes  so  slowly 
through  the  material  that  all  of  the  in- 
terest-producing but  time-consuming 
activities  are  impossible.  One  cannot 
do  them.    I.ichtine  (d)  gives  a  partial 

nswer  to  this  concern.  He  maintains 
that  the  major  emphasis  in  the  social 
studies  should  be  placed  on  a  limited 
group  of  topics  rather  than  the  whole 
sweep  of  history.  This,  of  course,  re- 
quires possible  replanning  of  the  social 
studies  curricula  to  include  those  per- 
iods of  history,  events,  and  persons 
which  are  significant  to  the  pupil's  un- 
derstanding of  the  s(»cial  institutions  in 
his  society. 

It  would  be  redundant  to  point  out 
the  influence  and  relationship  of  a  se- 
lected topic  curricula  on  the  textbook 
material.  Obviously,  a  single  text  can- 
not and  should  not  be  the  course  of 
study.  Nor  does  this  curricula  infer  a 
"watered  down"  version  of  a  course. 
A  watered  down  curriculum,  to  this 
writer,  is  a  course  which  covers  only 
the  highliglits  and  the  broad  generali- 
zations of  the  entire  historical  account. 
The  retarded  reader  has  difficulty  with 
the  abstraction  of  the  broad  generaliza- 
tion. The  vocabulary  load  of  such  an 
approach  is  staggering  even  to  a  com- 
petent reader.  The  retarded  reader 
needs  to  have  the  vital  and  real  human 
detail  of  history  presented. 

Actually,  what  I  am  saying  is  that 
history  for  the  retarded  reader  should 
not  be  a  panorama  of  facts  which  he 
must  know.  Rather,  it  must  be  pre- 
sented as  a  series  of  happenings  which 
involve  neople  who  have  had  similar 
feeli*'  Jesires,  and  probleiiis  that  the 
pi"  ^re  experiencing.  The  pupils 
J  be  guided  to  see  history  as  the 
interplay  of  peoples  and  thftt,  as  such, 
it  is  an  account  of  both  man's  highest 
achievements  and  darkest  moments. 

Such  a  plan  of  selected  topics  and 
point  of  view  requires  a  variety  of 
materials.  The  materials  should  span 
a  wide  range  of  topics  related  to  the 
history  under  study.  Sloan  (10) 
maintains  that  reading  resource  mate- 
rials in  the  classroom  should  have  a 
readability  range  from  approximately 
grade  2.5  to  grade  12.    Each  class- 
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room  should  have  from  50  to  100 
different  titles.  Materials  are  available 
from  many  educational  publishers.  A 
teacher  has  only  to  consult  the  catalog 
of  many  publishers  to  note  the  growing 
wealth  of  supplementary  material  o^i 
different  levels.  Such  materials  ar^ 
often  listed  as  trade  books,  not  a»  text- 
books. However,  some  easy  reading 
textbooks  for  high  school  pupils  have 
appeared.  One  is  the  Abramowitz 
(2)  material,  published  by  Follett,  and 
another  is  the  Schwartz  and  O'Connor 
(8)  history  texts,  published  by  Globe 
Publishing  Co.  Once  we  have  the 
printed  materials,  our  next  step  is  to 
show  the  pupils  how  to  use  them. 

Basic  classroom  procedures 

One  of  the  greatest  helps  to  the  re- 
tarded reader  is  the  textbook  aids. 
The  author  and  the  publisher  of  a 
well-written  and  designed  textlwok  in- 
clude a  number  of  study  helps.  One 
study  help  is  the  graphic  representa- 
tions which  include  pictures,  maps, 
diagrams,  charts,  and  overlays.  A 
great  amount  of  information  can  be 
gained  from  these  aids.  For  the  re- 
tarded reader,  there  is  a  minimum  of 
reading  but  a  widening  of  his  knowl- 
edge. To  ure  these  the  pupil  must  be 
guided  to  have  a  purpose.  For  in- 
stance, a  student  can  look  at  a  map  or 
picture  and  not  see  anything  of  signifi- 
cance unless  he  is  looking  for  some 
specific  item  or  condition.  He  needs 
to  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  pic- 
ture legends,  map  keys,  chart  represen- 
tations, etc.  Often,  many  generaliza- 
tions of  content  can  be  made  from  such 
materials  in  the  text. 

Another  textbook  aid  is  the  typo- 
graphical heading.  Headings  in  bold- 
face type  give  the  author's  outline 
which  the  pupil  can  use  to  determine 
how  the  material  is  organized.  He  is 
able  to  note  the  scope  and  areas  of  em- 
phasis. These  can  be  used  in  many 
ways.  In  one  instance,  pupils  were 
first  apprised  of  the  topic,  then  asked 
to  close  their  books  and  think  of  the 
items  they  would  include  if  they  had 
been  the  author.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  they  chose,  in  different  words 


to  be  sure,  the  same  topics  the  author 
included.  There  was  only  one  step 
further  to  lead  the  students  into  the 
area  of  the  nature  of  main  ideas. 

Question  and  vocabulary  lists  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  are  study  aids. 
The  questions  can  be  used  by  the  stu- 
dent to  note  what  the  author  thinks  is 
important,  as  purpose  questions  to 
guide  his  own  reading  or  as  a  self- 
evaluation  of  reading.  The  vocabulary 
list  can  be  used  in  like  manner. 

Italicized  words  should  be  signals  to 
the  student.  He  should  realize  that 
these  words  are  new  and  that  they  are 
defined  in  the  same  sentence  in  which 
he  finds  them.  Other  miscellaneous 
aids  are  the  index,  glossary,  and  spe- 
cial boxed  items  under  such  headings 
as  **  Important  Points  to  Remember" 
or  **Can  You  Answer  These  Ques- 
tions r 

Coupled  with  the  textbook  aids,  the 
student  should  receive  instruction 
through  effective  procedures  to  get 
him  ready  to  read  the  selection.  One 
of  the  most  effective,  it  seems,  is  a 
basic  learning  procedure  which  is  more 
than  merely  a  reading  skill  teaching 
procedure.  The  pupil  should  be  pre- 
pared, motivated,  and  made  ready  to 
read  and  study  a  topic.  Some  teachers 
may  think  of  this  procedure  as  a 
method  of  assignment  making.  And, 
indeed,  it  is.  The  importance  of  prep- 
aration for  reading  a  selection  is  basic. 
With  the  retarded  reader  it  can  be  a 
matter  of  academic  life  or  death. 

The  teacher's  role  is  to  help  the 
pupil  become  ready  to  read.  The  pu- 
pil's background  must  be  investigated 
because  the  teacher  needs  to  know 
what  information  the  pupil  does  not 
know.  His  background  must  be  ex- 
panded to  the  point  where  he  begins  to 
have  enough  familiar  knowledge  at  his 
command  to  use  as  hitching  posts,  as  it 
were,  for  the  new  ideas.  It  is  a  basic 
learning  theory  that  learners  learn  best 
when  they  can  tie  the  new  information 
to  known  and  previously  acquired  in- 
formation. 

Because  many  times  a  retarded 
reader  is  characterized  as  knov  lng  lit- 
tle or  nothing  of  the  school  subject,  we 
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reason  that  we  must  present  to  an  apa- 
thetic, incompetent,  and  indifferent 
pupil  the  basic  facts  of  our  heritage. 
This  writer  disagrees  completely  with 
the  view  that  these  pupils  know  nothing 
and  care  less.  In  this  modern  age  of 
rapid  communication,  all  pupils  have 
picked  up  a  great  amount  of  informa- 
tion. We  can  find  out  what  they  know 
if  we  take  the  time  to  probe  and  dig  it 
out.  One  of  the  essentials  of  making  a 
pupil  ready  to  read  a  selection  is  to 
help  him  bring  to  mind  all  that  he 
knows  about  a  subject.  Wc  must  take 
the  time. 

Vocabulary  development  is  a  part  of 
the  preparation  for  reading.  Two  im- 
portant points  must  be  observed  :  the 
first  is  that  in  the  preparation  for  read- 
ing only  two  or  three  words  are  intro- 
duced and  syllabicated  and  meanings 
or  concepts  established;  second,  the 
words  must  be  related  to  the  .student's 
own  experiences. 

We  all  know  that  a  preview  of  the 
materieil  to  be  read  is  part  of  getting 
the  pupil  to  read.  We  direct  his  at- 
tention to  the  graphic  aids.  Next, 
the  vaUie  of  introductory  paragraphs 
and  summaries  is  brought  out.  In- 
troductions that  give  an  overview, 
the  body  of  the  material,  and  the  sum- 
mary which  restates  the  essential  ideas 
and  conclusions  compose  the  usual 
format  of  informational  writing.  Re- 
tarded readers  can  understand  this 
concept.  They  can  see  the  value  of 
first  notifying  the  reader  of  what  is  to 
be  discussed,  then  discussing  the  infor- 
mation, and  finally  informing  the 
reader  of  the  important  ideas.  Such  a 
format  can  be  a^^lied  easily  to  their 
own  writing  as  well  as  studying.  In 
applying  this  format  each  of  the  four 
facets  of  the  language  arts  can  be  used 
to  reinforce  one  another. 

Finally,  the  pupil  needs  direction  to 
hts  reading.  He  should  read  with  spe- 
cific questions  in  mind.  He  should 
search  for  specific  information.  The 
teacher  may  need  to  do  much  direction 
here,  though  the  pupil  should  be 
helped  to  become  independent  in  guid- 
ing his  reading  as  soon  as  he  is  able. 
Purpose  questions  serve  the  pupil  in  a 


number  of  ways.  They  help  him  to 
know  what  to  get  from  his  reading. 
They  help  him  to  hold  his  attention  to 
the  material.  And  they  may  begin  to 
stimulate  his  thinking  about  the  mate- 
rial. Our  hope,  of  course,  is  for  the 
student  to  think  about  what  the  author 
has  written. 

Summary 

Helping  the  retarded  reader  in  social 
studies  requires  the  consideration  and 
use  of  specific  attitudes  as  well  as  pro- 
cedure. John  Dix  (3)  has  summarized 
the  twofold  approach  of  attitude  and 
procedures  in  a  list  of  suggestions : 

a.  Provide  frequent  motivation  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  pupil's  interest  and 
to  insure  as  much  as  is  possible  the 
pupil's  success.  The  experience  of 
success  is  vital  to  the  pupil's  sus- 
tained interest  and  perseverance. 

b.  Establish  simple  cause  and  eflfect 
patterns.  Thereby,  help  the  pupil  to 
see  the  interrelationships  of  the  in- 
formation. A  technique  which  can 
help  to  set  the  stage  for  these  simple 
patterns  is  to  have  the  pupil  antici- 
pate from  boldface  headings  the  in- 
formation  he  will  get  from  his  read- 
ing. 

c.  Assume  nothing  in  the  child's  experi- 
ence. In  other  \^ords.  be  sure  that 
an  adequate  background  is  always  es- 
tablished for  reading  the  material  ef- 
fectively. Proceed  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown.  .\i  the  same  time, 
probe  to  uncover  the  information  the 
pupil  docs  have  which  he  can  then 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  topic. 

d.  Avoid  possible  distraction.  The 
teacher  needs  to  plan  the  classwork 
so  that  the  pupil  will  experience  the 
minimum  of  distraction  in  the  guise 
of  frustration.  Techniques  to  accom- 
plish the  lessening  of  distractions  are 
incltided  in  the  items  of  this  list. 

e.  Give  directions  simply.  Be  sure  that 
the  pupils  know  what  to  do  and  how 
to  go  about  it.  Instruction  must  pre- 
cede independent  work. 

f.  Insure  the  pupil's  competency  in  a 
reading  skill  by  having  him  use  it  in- 
dependently. The  independent  appli- 
cation of  the  skill  follows  intensive 
instruction  in  it.  Further,  provision 
for  adequate  help,  if  necessary,  must 
be  planned  for  in  order  to  insure  suc- 
cess. 

g.  Provide  language  development  activ- 
ities through  project  work  which 
would  require  the  pupil  to  read  for 
information,  write  a  report,  speak  in 
giving  the  report,  and  listen  to  other 
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pupils  as  tliey  give  their  reports. 
Have  each  aspect  of  the  language 
arts  reinforce  the  other. 

h.  Set  short-term  goals  so  that  the  pu- 
pils can  experience  quick  success. 
The  retarded  reader,  due  to  his  past 
frustration  in  reading,  is  not  usually 
in  the  mood  to  sustain  interest  and 
effort  on  long  intangible  assignments. 

i.  Emphasize  essential  concepts.  Intro- 
duce only  a  few  of  these  and  their 
vocabulary  labels  at  a  time  in  order 
to  insure  the  pupil's  use  of  these 
terms  and  ideas  in  his  own  language 
patterns. 

j  Show  the  pupils  what  they  have 
learned  and  have  them  tell  about  it. 
In  other  words  help  them  to  know 
what  they  are  doing  and  the  reasons 
for  it.  Through  informal  diagnosis, 
help  them  to  see  objectively  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

k.  Preijare  the  pupils  for  their  reading 
assignment.  Most  of  the  techniques 
we  have  discussed  contribute  to  their 
important  procedure. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do  in  our  re- 
view of  these  ideas  for  helping  the 
retarded  reader  in  the  social  studies? 
£very  teacher  will  know  the 
answer — to  help  the  retarded  reader 
adequately  gain  information  from 
printed  materials.  Biit,  there  is  an- 
other goal  that  goes  beyond  teaching 
skills.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  instill  in 
the  pupil  the  spirit  of  inquiry — the  de- 
sire to  know.  Our  techniques  and 
procedures  work  toward  that  end. 
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Teaching  the  Essential  Reading 
Skills  in  Science 

George  G.  Mallinson 
Western  Michigan  University 

THE  TOPIC  OF  THIS  PAPER,  "Teaching 
the  Essential  Reading  Skills  in  Sci- 
ence/' is  currently  subject  to  much  de- 
bate. This  debate  arises  from  progress 
that  has  taken  place  since  World  War 
II.  Twenty-five  years  ago  no  one 
would  have  disputed  the  merits  of 
teaching  the  essential  reading  skills  in 
science,  nor  would  there  have  been 
much  agrument  concerning  the  prem- 
ises ton  which  the  teaching  might  have 
beenVbased.  In  general,  it  was  agreed 
that  reading  represented  the  communi- 
cation of  ideas  from  the  printed  page 
via  the  processing  of  information 
through  the  visual  mechanism  and  the 
transformation  of  that  information  into 
meaningful  understandings.  This  gen- 
eral principle  was  translated  into  a 
number  of  sub-principles  and  skills,  all 
of  which  served  as  general  objectives 
of  the  teaching  of  reading.  Specialists 
in  the  content  fields  applied  these  gen- 
eral objectives  to  their  fields,  and  the 
literature  contained  many  reportr  de- 
scribing effc  ve  ways  for  teaching 
reading  in  ♦  content  areas.  These 
ways  were  founded  on  the  assumptfon 
that  there  were  two  major  considera- 
tions in  the  teaching  of  reading: 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  meanings 
of  individttal  words: 

Support  for  this  assumption  is 
evident  in  the  numerous  general 
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vocabulary  studies  published  by 
Thorn  dike,  Horn,  Buckingham- 
Dolch,  and  the  colleagues.  The 
literature  in  science  teaching 
contained  numerous  reports  of 
research  concerning  science  vo- 
cabulary and  other  problems  re- 
lated to  reading  science  mate- 
rials. Practically  ail  of  the  earlier 
major  studies  were  summarized 
in  the  milestone  report  of  Cur- 
tis^ in  1938  in  which  the  find- 
ings of  more  than  100  studies  of 
science  vocabulary  were  synthe- 
sized. Although  this  study  proved 
to  be  the  high-water  mark  of  vo- 
cabulary studies  in  science,  nev- 
ertheless, it  proved  to  be  the 
basis  for  many  other  minor  stud- 
ies, most  of  which  ha*^e  since 
been  forgotten. 

2.  The  organization  of  the  xvord 
stimuli'    receix*ed   from  the 
printed  paae  into  meaningful  pat- 
terns: 

It  has  been  generally  accepted 
that  reading  is  a  perceptual  task. 
Hence,  many  of  the  traditional 
views  concerning  the  teaching  of 
the  essential  reading  skills  have 
been  closely  allied  with  gestalt 
findings.  The  influence  of  ges- 
talt theorists  is  evidenced  by  the 
studies  involving  reading  diffi- 
culty of  Flesch,  Dale-Chall,  and 
I>orge.  Their  studies  empha- 
sized the  structure  of  the  mate- 
rials to  be  read  rather  than  the 
characteristics  of  the  individual 
words. 

In  the  past  decade,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  findings  have  cast  doubt  on  tra- 
ditional reading  instruction  and  have 
suggested  that  reading  instruction  may 
change  greatly  from  that  of  the  present 
time.  Some  of  these  findings  seem  re- 
lated only  indirectly  to  reading  in- 
struction but  their  influence  is  evident 
if  they  are  studied  carefully. 


^Curtis,  Francis  D.'  Imestigation  of  Vo- 
cabulary in  Textbooks  of  Science  for  Sec- 
ondary  Schools.  Boston :  Ginn  and  Company, 
1938,  viii,  127. 


Perception  and  reading 

Recently,  there  has  been  a  great  re- 
surgence in  the  investigation  of  the 
theory  and  principles  of  learning. 
Many  of  the  earlier  ideas  about  learn- 
ing behavior  that  emerged  from  the  be- 
haviorists  and  the  gestaltists  have  been 
questioned.  Much  of  the  questioning 
has  come  from  reading  specialists. 
One  reason  for  the  concern  is  that  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  c^pply  the  find- 
ings of  perceptual  research  to  the 
teaching  of  reading,  either  in  terms  of 
general  reading  ability  or  reading  in 
the  ccmtent  fields.  This  outcome 
seems  strange,  indeed,  if  reading  is  a 
perceptual  task.  However,  an  exami- 
nation of  many  of  these  studies  con- 
cerning reading  and  perception  indi- 
cate that  the  designs  may  have  been 
faulty.  In  general,  the>'  have  dealt 
with  one  factor  of  perception  and  its 
relationship  to  the  teaching  of  reading 
and  have  indicated  that  there  is  little 
relationship  between  this  factor  and 
reading  success.  Nevertheless,  posi- 
tive relationships  might  exist  because 
perception  is  an  extremely  complicated 
process  involving  many  different  fac- 
tors, and  the  distillation  of  one  factor 
from  the  total  realm  of  perception 
could  destroy  the  significance  of  that 
factor.  Thus,  the  linu'ted  range  of  per- 
ceptual phenomena  tested  may  have 
been  responsible  for  the  apparent  lack 
of  relationhsip.  It  is  well  knr)wn  also 
that  findings  of  many  perceptual  stud- 
ies suggest  that  learning  involves 
wholes  rather  than  parts  of  situations. 
However,  these  studies  have  generally 
involved  adults.  Yet,  some  of  the 
more  recent  studies  with  children  indi- 
cate that  frequently  they  learn  by  parts 
rather  than  by  wholes.  Thus,  the  gen- 
eral applicability  of  findings  from  ad- 
ult-centered studies  may  be  somewhat 
doubtful 

Many  of  the  studies  involving  per- 
ception have  dealt  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  objects  into  patterns.  Yet  the 
teaching  of  rending,  in  which  the  find- 
ings of  these  studies  have  been  applied, 
has  been  based  on  the  word,  phrase, 
sentence,  or  story  methods,  seldom  on 
the  use  of  objects.   There  is  little  evi- 
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dence  to  indicate  that  an  individual  can 
mentally  reconstruct  words,  phrases, 
sentences,  and  stories  into  analogous 
objects  which,  in  turn,  can  be  recon- 
structed into  patterns.  The  symbol  for 
an  object,  as  found  in  reading  material, 
may  not  be  reconstructable  into  the 
wholes  into  which  the  objects  them- 
selves can  be  reconstructed. 

McLuhan's  work,  which  has  affected 
television  advertising  greatly,  has  indi- 
cated that  many  of  the  ideas  concern- 
ing perception  are  not  tenable,  at  least 
over  television.  It  has  been  assumed 
traditionally  that  a  carefully  organ- 
ized didactic  presentation  of  material 
would  develop  appropriate  patterns  of 
iueas  in  the  individual  and,  thus,  exert 
the  desired  influences  on  him.  It  has 
been  found,  however,  that  the  individ- 
ual does  not  necessarily  develop  the 
expected  patterns.  The  factor  of  iden- 
tification in  many  cases  has  more  influ- 
ence than  the  logical  presentation  ot 
parts  of  idea  development. 

It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  studies 
of  perception  themselves  have  been  so 
atomistic  as  to  destroy  the  possibilities 
of  understanding  the  true  role  of  per- 
ception. 

The  information  explosion  and 
educational  communication 

A  major  problem  that  besets  educa- 
tional communication,  |)articularly  in 
the  sciences,  is  the  knowledge  explo- 
sion. Prior  to  1940  it  was  believed 
that  knowledge  was  doubling  in  vol- 
ume every  50  years.  If  true,  the  vol- 
ume of  knowledge  accumulated  be- 
tween the  dawn  of  history  and  1940 
would  be  replicated  in  volume  by  1990. 
However,  the  assumption  proved  to  be 
incorrect.  The  development  of  com- 
puters in  the  middle  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury freed  the  scientist  and  researcher 
from  lengthy  periods  of  analyzing  data. 
Prior  to  that  development,  the  collec- 
tion of  data  might  have  occupied  10 
percent  of  the  researcher's  time,  and 
the  analysis  of  the  data,  90  percent  or 
more.  However,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  solid  state  computer,  the 
analysis  of  data  frequently  takes  less 
time  than  collection.   Now,  findings  on 
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which  future  knowledge  can  be  scnight 
and  revealed  are  immediately  available 
to  the  scientist  and  researcher.  Thus, 
by  1950  it  was  estimated  that  knowl- 
edge was  doubling  in  volume  every  10 
years.  In  the  early  1960's,  with  the 
new  generation  of  computers,  the  rate 
of  accumulation  of  knowledge  was 
doubling  every  seven  years.  With  the 
third  generation  of  computers  now  ap- 
|>earing,  scientific  knowledge  may  be 
doubling  every  five  years  by  1970.  As 
a  result,  the  mass  of  information  made 
available  serves  to  complicate  further 
the  reading  process. 

The  population  explosion 
and  educational  communication 

If  you  read  at  a  rate  of  al>out  150 
words  i^r  minute,  by  the  time  you 
finish  this  sentence  the  eatth's  popula- 
tion will  have  increased  by  about  23. 
One  hour  from  now  it  will  have  in- 
creased enough  to  populate  a  city  of 
al)out  8.000.  One  year  from  now  the 
increase  \vill  be  able  to  populate  a  na- 
tion the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Sweden  combined — countries  with 
a  total  population  of  about  62,500.000 
people.  Recent,  extensive  investiga- 
tions by  l^NESCC)  of  the  habits  of 
Jwmo  "Qpicns  suggest  that  the  popula- 
tion increment  is  likely  to  increase  in 
the  years  ahead.  Many  educational 
problems,  particularly  those  involved 
with  the  teaching  of  reading,  arise 
from  the  characteristics  of  the  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  from  its  size. 

Nearly  50  percent  of  the  world's  po- 
pulation is  below  the  age  of  25. 
Altogether,  more  than  80  million  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  are  in  some 
type  of  organized  educational  program 
supported  by  local,  state,  or  federal 
funds  or  by  private  sources.  Thus,  ed- 
ucation, at  least  in  terms  of  student  in- 
volvement, is  an  enormous  business. 
It  is  expected  that  more  than  one  tril- 
lion dollars  from  all  sources  will  be 
spent  on  education  in  the  United 
States  before  the  end  of  the  next  dec- 
ade. This  figures  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  15  to  20  percent  of  the 
national  income  will  be  funneled  into 
educational  programs  of  various  types. 
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Currently  in  tlie  United  States,  nearly 
40  percent  of  public  monies,  other  than 
those  for  defense,  is  spent  on  some 
form  of  education.  This  fact  has  led 
to  the  develo])inent  of  new  combines 
among  publishers,  compuxer  manufac- 
turers, and  the  electronics  industry  to 
exploit  the  jx^tential  market.  Some  of 
these  combines  are  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corporation  and  Sci- 
ence Research  Associates :  Raytheon 
and  D.  C.  Heath  Company;  and  the 
Silver  Burdett  Company,  Time,  Inc., 
and  the  General  Klectric  Company. 
Because  of  the  information  and  popu- 
lation explosions  and  the  continued 
growth  of  education,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  the  methods  of 
education,  particularly  those  in  the  sci- 
ences, will  change  and  will  be  supple- 
mented with  media  other  than  the  text- 
book and  traditional  materials.  This 
condition  spawns  a  number  of  impor- 
tant ])roblems.  An  investigation  of  the 
literature  of  science  education  indicates 
decreasing  interest  in  the  research  in 
reading  related  to  science  education 
and  more  and  more  research  on  the 
use  of  outside  objects,  kits,  and  other 
multimedia  for  education.  No  doubt, 
this  trend  will  contmue,  particularly 
with  the  sophisticated  advertising  and 
sales  agencies  in  the  newly  formed 
combines.  There  needs  to  be  a  com- 
plete review  of  what  constitutes  the  es- 
sential basic  skills  of  reading  in  science 
in  the  years  ahead  and  of  what  the 
most  effective  ways  of  teaching  them 
are.  This,  ]x*rhaps,  can  be  done  only 
by  surveying  the  role  of  technology 
and  education  in  the  years  ahead. 

Television  and  \ocabulary  !oad 

The  studies  undertaken  many  years 
ago  concerning  the  optimal  nrmher  of 
scientific  terms  that  a  student  could 
learn  at  any  grade  level  are  so  out- 
dated as  to  be  useless.  The  mipact  of 
modern  communication  media,  particu- 
larly television,  now  provides  an  en- 
tirely new  environment  in  which 
youngsters  are  stimulated  by  vocabu- 
lary and,  in  turn,  against  which  they 
learn  this  new  vocabulary.  Television 
viewing,  which  has  become  common, 
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provides  great  reinforcement  for  the 
presentation  of  words.  Thus,  students 
currently  in  the  early  elementary 
school  might  learn  scientific  vocabu- 
lary far  more  readily  than  students  at 
the  seventh  grade  level  formerly  did. 
One  only  has  to  talk  with  elementary 
school  children  and  examine  the  kinds 
of  l)ooks  they  read  to  ascertain  quickly 
that  their  comprehension  of  vocabulary 
is  far  beyond  that  of  their  pitrents  at  a 
similar  stage.  However,  many  of  the 
vocabulary  terms  widi  which  they  now 
become  familiar  are  not  those  found  in 
the  learning  materials  ordinarily  used 
in  the  school.  There  is,  of  course, 
some  overlap,  but  many  of  the  terms 
found  in  the  traditional  teaching  mate- 
rials are  not  presented  in  the  same 
stimulating  environment  as  scientific 
terms  are  presented  through  modern 
communication  med.a.  The  teacher 
may  frequently  be  found  in  the  embar- 
rassing ]X)sition  of  teaching  terms, 
many  of  which  are  easier  than  those 
that  appear  on  television,  in  an  envi- 
ronment considerably  less  conducive  to 
learning. 

Technology  ami  education 
in  the  next  100  years 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  would  at- 
tempt to  predict  specifically  what  is 
likely  to  happen  in  the  technology  of 
education  during  the  next  100  years. 
However,  by  reviewing  the  j^ast  100 
and  extrapolating,  with  due  considera- 
tion for  an  acceleration  of  develop- 
ments, some  ideas  may  be  postulated. 
The  p()stulates  are  based  on  these  as- 
sumptions : 

1.  There  will  continue  to  be  short- 
age of  qualified  teachers  to  man 
the  massive  educational  effort 
that  lies  ahead.  Even  if  the  an- 
ticipated supply  were  to  expand 
greatly,  one  may  expect  that 
teachers  will  spend  more  time  in 
updating  their  backgrounds  and 
somewhat  less  in  teaching. 
Also,  the  information  explosion 
will  re([uire  moie  teachers  for  sci- 
ence at  the  post-high  school  and 
post -baccalaureate  levels. 
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2.  In  order  to  disseminate  the 
ever-accumulating  mass  of 
knowledge,  new  methods  will  be 
needed  to  complement  the 
teacher  effort  in  accelerating  its 
dissemination. 

3.  The  role  of  education  will  in- 
creasingly change  from  teaching 
persons  to  store  information  in 
and  retrieve  it  from  their  heads 
to  that  of  acquiring  new  informa- 
tion. This  change  means  new 
directions  for  teaching  methods 
of  inquiry. 

The  role  of  the  book 

As  has  often  been  stated,  one  would 
not  think  of  advising  friends  to  use 
new  drugs  as  uncritically  as  one  often 
recommends  new  learning  devices. 
But,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  rec- 
ommendations will  continue,  perhaps 
at  an  accelerated  rate.  Some  devices 
will  be  useful  and  some  will  not.  But, 
in  all  of  these  developments  the  book 
will  continue  to  be  an  important  teach- 
ing aid.  However,  the  role  and  format 
of  the  basic  textbook  will  change  radi- 
cally in  the  years  to  come.  Some  of 
the  changes  are  likely  to  be  these : 

1.  Textbooks  in  the  nati^ral  sci- 
ences will  increasingly  de- 
emphasize  the  didactic  presenta- 
tion of  information  and  will 
present  more  information  in 
terms  of  problem  and  inquiry  ap- 
pr  oache  s .  They  w  ill  become 
more  like  textbooks  of  mathe- 
matics. Although  many  publish- 
ers have  paid  lip  service  to  these 
approaches,  there  is  little  evi- 
dence yet  of  accomplishment.  In 
general,  the  activities  related  to 
inquiry  are  found  in  the  ancillary 
materials.  One  may  expect  that 
the  textbooks  of  the  future  will 
contain  mainly  foundational 
problems  and  that  the  ancillary' 
materials  will  contain  probkm- 
solving  situations  related  closely 
to  the  student's  everyday  experi- 
ences. The  latter  will  provide 
for  cultural,  geographical,  and 


other  differences  among  - 
dents. 

2.  Modern    printing   develop  v  ts 
will  make  it  possible  to  inc  \  ' 
greatly  the  numbers  and  types  i 
illustrations  in  textbooks.  Th 
advancement    will    mean  mort 
four-color  illustrations  and  the 
possible  use  of  three-dimensional 
photography.   Many  of  the  prob- 
lems in  the  textlx)oks  will  be  fo- 
cused on  the  analysis  of  these 
photographs. 

3.  There  will  be  greater  integration 
between  the  ancillary  materials 
and  the  textbooks.  Students  will 
be  expected  to  move  from  the 
textbook  to  filmloops  and  to 
other  types  of  hardware,  includ- 
ing science  kits,  and  then  back  to 
the  textbooks.  A  single  problem 
involving  the  use  of  ancillary 
materials  will  occupy  far  more 
than  the  usual  class  period  or 
even  a  day. 

The  role  of  electronics  technology 

The  greatest  change  in  sources  of 
information  input  in  the  sciences  will 
be  in  periodicals  and  serial  literature  to 
which  the  student  is  directed.  These 
are  the  "monsters"  that  are  placing  ov- 
erwhelming burdens  on  shelving  and 
cataloging  capabilities  in  libraries. 
They  will  be  replaced  by  vast  elec- 
tronic banks  of  information  in  which 
this  literr*ure  will  be  stored  and  to 
which  students  will  direct  questions. 
Such  library  systems  will  encompass 
these  elements : 

1 ,  The  purchase  of  subscriptions 
for  periodical  and  serial  litera- 
ture in  the  form  of  a  computer 
input  device. 

2.  The  storage  of  the  "subscrip- 
tions" in  toto  in  a  ferromagnetic, 
or  other  domain,  in  a  computer 
in  a  form  suitable  for  extremely 
rapid  examination,  manipulation, 
and  printout. 

3*  The  availability  of  some  type  of 
index  or  bibliography  which  a 
student  can  scan  to  detenui«ie 
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which  elements  of  the  periodical 
or  serial  Hteratiire  may  be  useful. 
4.  The  issuance  to  a  student,  on  re- 
ceipt of  a  proper  co(^e  number  on 
one  hand  or  a  request  based  on 
diverse,  custom,  or  subject  speci- 
fication on  the  other,  a  repro- 
duced copy  or  copies  of  the  per- 
iodical literature  that  he  may 
keep. 

The  environments  in  which  students 
gain  information  will  be  decentralized. 
Libraries  may  no  longer  be  used  for 
study,  since  the  output  mechanisms  for 
the  electronic  hanks  can  he  placed  in 
residence  halls  and  homes.  Much  of 
the  output  may  be  on  a  television 
monitor  rather  than  in  the  form  of  a 
printout. 

Some  suggestions 

In  the  previous  discussions  the  writer 
has  attempted  to  list  some  of  the  ma- 
jor cultural  pressures  that  affect  vo- 
cabular}  and  hence  the  teaching  of 
reading  and  also  to  make  some  predic- 
tions as  to  what  may  happen  in  the  fu- 
ture wi  h  respect  to  learning  materials. 
Hovvev'*r.  he  has  studiously  avoided 
making  any  specific  recommendations 
as  to  how  to  teach  basic  reading  skills 
in  science.  To  him  the  reason  is  ob- 
vious. Except  for  reviewing  recom- 
mendations made  in  earlier  reports,  all 
of  which  would  be  redundant  to  those 
reading  this  report,  he  could  do  little. 
He  firmly  believes  that  extensive  re- 
search must  be  undertaken  to  ascertain 
what  needs  to  be  done  in  a  modern  en- 
vironment to  teach  basic  reading  skills 
of  science  before  suggestions  for  imple- 
mentation can  be  made.  This  opinion 
may  be  construed  as  an  evasion  but  it 
seems  to  be  the  only  outlet.  Thus,  the 
following  suggestions  for  research  and 
study  are  made : 

I.  The  extensive  vocabulary  studies 
in  science  undertaken  by  Curtis 
and  Mallinson  and  colleagues  are 
hopelessly  outdated.  Although 
they  may  have  been  salutary  and 
useful  during  the  period  when 
printed  materials  represented  the 
primary  learning  sources,  they 


are  no  longrer  significant  contri- 
butions Ml  view  of  the  modern 
devices  which  aie  available  for 
teaching  science.  Thus,  it  is 
suggested  ihrt  a  scries  of  re- 
search studies  be  undertaken  to 
ascertain  the  ty|)e  of  vocabulary 
youngst^^rs  use  as  a  result  of  the 
total  enviionmental  impact  u]X)n 
them. 

2.  Studies  need  to  be  undertaken  to 
determine  how  well  youngsters 
can  read  terms  ar.u  conceptc 
with  which  they  have  been  stim- 
ulated over  different  types  of 
multimedia,  including  television 
and  filniloops  and  other  devices. 
It  is  obvious  that  these  new  mul- 
timedia offer  entirely  new  pat- 
terns of  perceptual  stimuli  which 
have  not  yet  Ijeeii  investigated  in 
this  context. 

3.  Studies  need  to  be  undertaken  to 
determine  how  familiarity  with 
using  these  scientific  terms  in 
conversation  an  1  in  being  stimu- 
lated by  them  through  the  new 
multimedia  is  accompanied  with 
understanding.  The  findings  of 
the  older  studies  in  which  word 
recognition  was  considered  tan- 
tamount to  understanding  are  no 
longer  tenable. 

4.  Studies  need  to  be  undertaken  lo 
determi ne  the  way s  in  wli ich 
modern  graphic  arts  techniques 
can  be  incorporated  into  books 
and  other  printed  materials  so  as 
to  present  science  readings  in  a 
quasi-visual  environment  rather 
than  remonstrances  in  print. 
Little  has  been  done  to  deter- 
mine how  techniques  such  as 
three-dimensional  printing  may 
be  used  more  effectively  so  as 
to  complement  verbal  concepts. 
Textbooks,  unfortunately,  still 
rely  on  outdated  formats  rather 
than  on  making  use  of  those  that 
appear  in  modern  media  such  as 
Life,  Time,  and  For  tunc.  The 
picture  essay  technique  has 
hardly  Ijeen  explored  for  provid- 
ing a  better  visual  environment 
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in  uhich  to  develop  science  con- 
cepts. 

5.  Studies  sliould  he  undertaken  to 
review  critically  the  literature  in- 
volved with  the  teaching  of  the 
blind  and  making  use  of  stimuli 
other  than  visual  to  develop  sci- 
ence understandings.  Gener?lly, 
as  indicated  in  the  earlier  part 
of  thi.s  paper,  reading  was  es- 
bcntially  visual  communication 
through  the  medium  of  print. 
However,  many  techniques  in- 
volving tactual  and  auditory  sti- 
mulations i.iay  i)e  combined  with 
those  from  other  sources  to  teach 
reading.  Little  has  been  done  to 
explore  this  broader  concept  of 
perception. 

Summary 

In  brief,  this  paper  has  said  little 
about  "how  to  do  it.*'  Should  any  of 
the  readers  be  interested  in  ways  for 
teaching  the  essential  reading  skills  of 
two  decades  ago  effectively  through 
science  materials,  they  may  be  found 
by  reading  several  sources  already 
mentioned.  However,  it  seems  that 
entirely  new  directions  of  research  are 
needed  if  recommendations  for  tech- 
niques are  not  to  be  dinosaurian. 

Promoting  Read*  ig  Growth 
in  vScience  Through  Use  of 
Multimedia 

WlLT.IAM  A.  SaPI' 

Project  Uplift,  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois 

IT  H^s  BFJCN  STATED  by  many  reading 
professionals  that  if  a  teacher  assigns 
reading,  the  teacher  must  teach  reading. 
This  statement  is  very  true  espe- 
cially in  the  area  of  science.  With  to- 
day's growth  and  emphasis  in  the  sci- 
ence area,  students  find  themselves  in  a 
world  filled  V'ith  a  special  vocabulary 
and  a  method  of  solving  problems 
which  they  have  not  acquired  from 
their  basal  readers.  It  is  the  teacher's 
reS})onsibility  to  aid  the  studeni  in 
meeting  the  challenge  which  the  sci- 
ence area  holds. 

Fow  can  the  teacher  meet  this  re- 
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six)nsibility?  How  can  he  develop  the 
special  vocabularies  and  concepts? 
The  teacher  can  best  meet  this  respon- 
sibility with  the  combined  techniques 
of  reading  and  science  with  the  aid  of 
multimedia. 

The  teaclier  has  one  important  fac- 
tor on  his  side  in  this  great  task.  "An 
examination  of  recent  and  earner  in- 
vestigations of  children's  interest  re- 
veals science  as  the  most  ])er^'stent  in- 
terest of  girls  and  boys"  (1).  Here  is 
an  area  that  ue  as  teachers  can  capital- 
ize upon  in  more  fully  developing 
reading  skills  and  needed  habits.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  let  this  in- 
teiest  in  science  overwhelm  us.  We 
still  must  aid  the  student  in  developing 
the  special  skills  and  background 
needed  to  read  effectively  in  the  sci- 
ence area. 

Reading  skills  needed 
in  ^clencc 

We  mu.    iid  the  student  in  develop- 
ing new  vocabulary.    One  way  is  by 
the  use  of  media  to'  widen  the  student's 
understanding    of    science  cone 
*5uch  as  electricity  and  the  watei  c\v  . 

We  must  build  the  student's  loca- 
tional  skills  and  encourage  Ihcir  utili- 
zation. Students  do  not  learn  to  "se 
the  table  of  contents,  indexes,  library 
card  file.  maps,  and  charts  by  osmosis. 
These  are  skills  that  must  be  taught. 
Teachers  many  times  take  locationai 
skills  for  granted.  One  possible  rea- 
son a  major  test  company  niade  the 
work  study  skills  an  optional  part  of 
their  achievement  test  program  was 
that  teachers  and  administrators  com- 
plained of  the  low  scores  in  work  ^tudy 
skills  that  ai)peared  on  the  school's  re- 
])nrt  form. 

We  must  aid  the  student  in  develop- 
ing skills  of  skimming.  Students  need 
to  Vnow  how  10  overlook  unrelated 
material  to  locate  a  specific  piece  of  in- 
formation. 

Students  need  to  develop  the  skill  of 
critical  reading.  This  skill  is  of  pri- 
mary importance  when  using  current 
information  from  two  sources  with 
conflicting  statements  or  in  discussing 
group  topics.    When  a  decision  con- 
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cerning  choices  of  material,  statements, 
or  i)oints  of  view  is  to  he  made,  the 
skills  of  critical  reading  and  e\aluation 
are  needed. 

With  the  interest  students  have  for 
the  science  area,  teachers  should  help 
to  broaden  this  interest  through  read- 
ing. Students  should  he  encouraged  to 
heconie  acquainted  with  the  variety  of 
new  and  interesting  materials  available 
today. 

Design  for  a  reading  lesson 
in  science 

Teachers  should  use  a  predesigned 
plan  of  attack  in  promoting  reading 
growth  th rough  science.  Thi s  plan 
can  accomplish  two  important  objec- 
tives of  textbook  reading:  *'naniely,  the 
development  of  more  skills  in  reading 
and  the  acquisition  of  imix)rtant  learn- 
ings in  the  field  of  secience"  (2). 
This  plan  can  be  in  as  few  as  five  steps 
or  as  many  as  twenty-five  depending 
u])on  the  individual  teacher's  necessity 
for  detailed  organization.  I  prefer  a 
])lan  listed  by  Robert  Karlin  (3) : 

1.  Readiness  for  Reading 

a.  developing  or  relating  experiences 
of  students  to  content 

b.  intrtxlucing  vocabulary  and  clari- 
fying concepts 

c-  setting  the  purpose  for  reading 

2.  Silent  Reading 
3  Discussion 

4.  Reieading  (new  purpose) 

5.  .Application 

This  plan  fits  my  needs,  but  it  may 
not  fit  yours.  Every  teacher  should 
develop  hi.'i  own  plan  and  change  as 
needs  warrant. 

Readiness  for  reading 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  but  many 
students  arrive  at  the  clai..--/om  door 
with  a  s])eaking  vocabulary  larger,  in 
many  areas  such  as  science,  than  their 
teacher's.  While  this  is  just  a  speak- 
ing vocabulary,  more  often  dian  not 
developed  by  television  and  overlapped 
with  fantasy,  it  is  not  necessarily  an 
understanding  vocabulary.  As  teacher 
of  reading,  we  must  aid  the  student  in 
developing  his  understanding  vocalm- 
lary.    Such  terms  as  elipse,  eclipse. 


weightlessness,  and  solar  prominences 
require  media  to  help  the  student  de- 
velop total  understanding  and  clarifica- 
tion. 

Clarifying  concepts  is  a  prime  re- 
sponsibility of  the  reading-science 
teacher.  This  instruction  must  be  ini- 
tiated before  the  student  begins  to  read 
the  assignment.  Most  textbooks  today 
do  an  excellent  job  in  explaining  con- 
ce])ts  and  word  meaning  with  charts, 
pictures,  and  examples.  But  we  as 
teachers  cannot  assume  that  this  mat- 
ter is  understood  by  our  students. 
Students  \v\\\  still  need  help  in  inter- 
])reting  the  meanings  held  within 
charts,  pictures,  and  examples 

More  explanation .  developing  con- 
cept experience,  may  be  required  even 
after  the  readiness  and  reading  phase 
of  the  lesson,  de]>eiidiiig  ufK>n  the  con- 
ce])ts  presented  and  the  student  it  is 
presented  to.  It  may  require  grouping 
of  students  recording  to  their  iieeus. 
Certain  students  may  require  easier 
reading  material  for  a  particular  con- 
cept while  others  could  use  more  diffi- 
cult i:\aterial  to  develop  the  concept 
furthei.  Library  resource  books  uti- 
lized correctly  could  serve  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  both  instances. 

We  must  also  realize  that  vicar- 
ious experiences,  though  excellent,  can- 
not supplant  real  experiences.  Even 
though  real  experiences,  such  as  field 
trips,  can  become  costly,  we  still 
should  develop  within  the  student  an 
understanding  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  vicarious  experience  and  the 
real  experience.  We  should  intermix 
vicarioi  s  experiences — developed  by 
the  text,  films,  study  prints,  and 
charts — with  well-planned  real  experi- 
ences developed  by  experiments  and 
field  trips.  It  we  plan  a  field  trip  we 
must  still  prepare  the  class  by  using 
the  same  variety  of  media  to  help  com- 
bine vicarious  learning  with  actual 
proof.  Through  these  ex])eriencrs  the 
student  may  gain  an  understanding 
which  will  help  him  later  when  only 
vicarious  experiences  arc  available. 

As  an  example,  our  local  school  dis- 
trict cannot  afford  to  send  all  fifth 
grade  students  200  miles  round  trip  to 
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tlie  zoo  U)  study  animals  of  the  earth. 
But  this  doesn't  mean  that  none  of  the 
classes  should  make  the  trip.  Some 
students  may  not  need  to  visit  the  zoo 
i)ecanse  they  hive  already  had  snch  an 
experience.  The  students  who  go  to 
the  zoo  will  see  that  these  animals 
really  do  exist  and  this  realization  will 
fortify  other  experiences  develoi)ed  vi- 
cariously. 

daller  (4)  states,  "The  aim  of  sci- 
ence teaching  is  to  enable  a  child  to  ac- 
quire these  concepts  which  will  explain 
his  world  of  reality  and  enable  him  to 
deal  effectively  with  his  environment. 
It  should  challenge  him  to  ]M?se  c[ues- 
tions.  to  extend  his  curiosity  so  that 
further  answers  may  l)e  sought,  and 
continued  growth  in  problem  solving 
may  take  place."  We  must  use  all  re- 
sources to  help  the  students  in  their 
(juest  for  knowledge. 

Use  of  multimedia  in  a  science 
lesson 

The  use  of  multimedia  is  die  teach- 
er's greatest  asset  in  developing  read- 
ing skills  in  the  area  of  science.  It 
definitely  enhances  the  development  of 
science  concepts  since  science  concepts 
are  built  on  relatiun.ship.s.  Definitions, 
dictionary  or  written,  will  not  suffice. 
Science  concepts  must  be  developed  in- 
ductively from  the  specific  to  the  gen- 
eral or  from  the  concrete  to  the  ab- 
stract. By  using  models,  charts,  films, 
(I6mm,  8mm.  single,  concept,  super, 
and  stri]>s)  prepared  transparencies, 
and  study  prints,  the  teacher  is  more 
able  to  j^resent  science  concepts  in  a 
S])ecific  or  a  concrete  way. 

For  example:  How  would  you  de- 
velop the  total  concept  of  jrost  to 
yu'ingsters  of  otn*  "concrete  and  as- 
phaU  cities/'  without  the  use  of  media  f 
\Vh  ?ther  you  use  films,  charts,  or  a 
cla=j»r()om  plant  placed  outside  the 
classroom  window,  the  concepts  of  k'ill- 
nuj  jrost  and  ground  jrost  must  be 
devel(}ped  as  well  as  ivindoiv  jrost. 
Coronet  Film  Company  {5 ,  has  an  ex- 
cellent film  titled  "What  the  Frost 
Does.**  It  guides  elementary  chil- 
dr<  s  observations  of  the  eventvS  lead- 
ing up  to  frost  and  be  effects  of  frost. 


Summary 

Teachers  today  are  more  fortunate 
than  teachers  of  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago.  as  Fm  sure  teachers  of  tomorrow 
will  be  more  fortunate  than  we  are 
today,  in  the  aids  that  are  available  in 
building  and  relating  experiences 
needed  by  the  students  in  our  class- 
rooms. Sfnltimedia  are  here  to  stay. 
Utilization  of  media  will  require  many 
of  us  tn  change  our  pbilosojiby  and 
teaching  techniques.  But  I  assure  you 
that  you  will  notice  the  change  in  }our 
students  as  you  add  mcdui-splcc  to 
curriculum. 

Research  and  experience  prove  the 
value  of  audio\  isuals.  The  Nebraska 
Study  and  studies  by  Roulon  and  Wit- 
tich  {6)  have  proven  the  values  of 
media  in  retention  of  information  and 
effectiveness  of  learning. 

I  challenge  you  as  teachers  of  read- 
ing and  as  teachers  of  .science  to  use 
media  to  their  fullest  advantages  in 
your  classroom.  InstructUiual  mate- 
rials resources  centers  are  "springing 
up"  throughout  school  districts.  Such 
centers  jjrovide  invaluable  aid  to  us  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  students. 

To  promote  reading  growth  through 
science  we  mtist  know  the  skills,  real- 
ize the  needs,  and  reach  our  students 
at  their  understanding  levels. 
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The  Rationale  for  a  System-Wide 
Reading  Committee 

J.  Roy  Nkwton 
State  University  of  New  York 
at  Albany 

Br. FORK  \VK  (  AN  determine  what  may 
be  accomplished  through  the  use  of 
this  committee,  we  must  first  deter- 
mine what  constitutes  a  rcadmg 
committee.  IVfany  variations  are  }x)S- 
sible  depending  u|)0n  the  size  of  the 
schfiol  system  and  the  existence  of 
other  committees. 

T'iiC  membership  of  the  reading 
conunittee  probably  should  include,  at 
the  elementary  level,  a  representative 
from  each  grade  with  additional  mem- 
bers if  more  than  one  school  is  in- 
volved. The  middle  school,  where  it 
exists,  might  have  sinular  repre- 
sentation. At  the  secondary  level  the 
conunittee  should  involve  someone 
from  each  subject  area  including  the 
so-called  **nonacademic*'  subjects.  This 
may  well  be  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment although  in  some  cases,  at 
least,  a  stronger  conunittee  may  result 
if  representation  of  a  department  is 
delegated  to  a  teacher  who  is  "sold"  on 
the  importance  of  reading.  In  ad- 
dition, teachers  of  language  arts  at  .ill 
grade  levels  nu'ght  be  invited  to  be- 
long. Intermediate  grades  and  middle 
schools  having  defiartmentalization 
will  tend  to  reflect  the  organization 
pattern  suggested  for  the  secondary 
school.  To  the  above  representation  of 
classroom  teachers  should  be  added 
principals  and  supervisory  personnel. 
Inclusion  of  the  administration  is  vital 
to  the  success  of  the  reading  program. 
Reading  related  services  such  as  the 
school  psychologist,  guidance  counse- 
lor, school  nurse-teacher,  librarians, 
and  audiovis'"^1  director  should  be 
added.  At  tin..s,  the  rtading  conunit- 
tee n  ay  wish  to  include,  for  a  specific 
meeting  or  series  of  meetings,  lay  peo- 
ple from  the  local  community.  Boys 
and  fiirls,  parents,  and  members  of  the 


medical  profession  have  contiibiUions 
to  make. 

Obviously  the  strength  of  such  a 
conunittee  lies  in  the  breadth  of  its 
representation.  Fnually  obvious  should 
be  that  its  size  is  at  ihe  same  time  a 
po.ssible  cause  of  weakness.  However, 
only  rarely  will  the  entire  reading  com- 
mittee need  to  meet,  as  when  com- 
templating  the  evahiation  of  a  whole- 
school  reading  program,  or  planning 
workshops,  conferences,  or  in-service 
training  programs.  At  other  times  a 
more  effective  organization  is  by  a 
given  grade;  by  primary,  intermediate, 
junior,  or  senior  high  divisions ;  by  su- 
|>ervisory  and/or  administrative  per- 
sonnel ;  or  by  departments. 

The  structure  of  the  reading 
conunittee  may  be  completed  by  the 
establishment  of  an  advisory  council 
which,  itself,  may  serve  as  a  plan- 
ning committee.  Important  points  to 
consider  are  those  involving  flexibility. 
Careful  plannii^  will  avoid  such  pit- 
falls as  unnecessary  attendance  at  large 
meetings  involving  minutia  of  little 
concern  to  the  majority  of  those  in  at- 
tendance. By  careful  planning,  also, 
the  reading  conunittee  will  be  able  to 
focus  attention  relatively  quickly  upon 
those  areas  of  the  reading  program 
which  may  be  in  need  of  inunediate  at- 
tention. 

So  nnich  for  the  **what"  of  the  read- 
ing conunittee.  The  next  question  to 
be  answered  is  the  one.  **\Vhy  is  a 
reading  committee  necessary?'*  De- 
spite concern  voiced  in  many  quar- 
ters that  change  in  reading  procedures 
is  accomplished  relatively  slowly,  we 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  A  few  years 
ago  a  school  administrator  often  felt  he 
had  ^'solved'*  the  reading  problems  in 
his  school  by  the  hiring  of  a  remedial 
teacher.  This  teacher  was  expected  to 
work  almost  entirely  with  all  the  prob- 
lem readers  leaving  the  other  teachers 
to  go  about  the  business  of  teaching. 
This  philosophy  had  the  effect  of  plac- 
ing reading  instruction  on  a  treadmill. 
The  reading  teacher  had  to  work  fast- 
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er.  with  larp^er  f^roiips.  as  more  and 
more  Ims  and  girls  were  fonn{|  to  he 
in  need  of  help.  Emphasis  was  on 
correction  rather  than  prevention. 

\'o\v  scliools  are  seeing  that  the 
professionally  com|)etent  rcadinj:^  spe- 
cialist is  fully  as  important  as  are 
directors  of  ciirricidiim  and  of  instruc- 
tion. The  emphasis  is  shifting  slowly 
hilt  steadily  from  working  with  chil- 
dren to  working  with  teachers — 
classroom  teachers.  Clinical  work 
iiuis'  he  continued  by  highly  trained 
tecliiiiciaiis.  However,  the  long  term 
view,  most  productive  in  improving 
learning  situations  and  hence  involving 
])reveiitive  work,  is  in  this  area  of 
improving  instructu)ii  in  the  classroom. 

Many  school  systems  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  availability  of  ESEA 
funds  to  augment  existing  in-service 
programs.  Special  attention  should  be 
devoted  to  first  year  and  nontenure 
teachers.  As  efforts  are  made  to  im- 
prove the  (piality  and  the  amount  of 
reading  instruction  in  our  teacher- 
training  colleges,  we  must  coordinate 
preserviee  and  in-serviee  experience. 
\*o  matter  how  good  we  can  make  our 
preserviee  courses,  an  effective  pro- 
gram demands  the  continuation  of  the 
professional  training  of  teaeliers  on  nii 
iii-.service  basis.  The  reading  commit- 
tee appears  to  be  a  logical  way  of  ac- 
complishing this  coordination  in  the 
area  of  reading  in.struction. 

The  concept  of  a  committee  devoted 
to  the  improvement  and  coordination 
of  reading  instruction  is  not  new.  In 
1954,  Simpson  (.?)  suggested  the  for- 
mation of  such  a  copiiiiittce  in  connec- 
tion wit)  the  iiiipro\emeiit  of  reading 
skills  among  high  school  students. 
W  hen  Xewttni  { 7 )  enlarged  the 
suggestion  to  include  the  whole  school 
in  IQ60.  the  idea  was  criticized  as 
being  l>otli  impractical  and  I'topian. 
In  n^()5,  Robiii.son  and  Ranch  (2) 
indicated  that  schools  are  finding  the 
reading  committee  to  be  a  businesslike 
way  of  going  al)oiit  a  job  that  is  long 
overdue. 

One  mo^-e  point  nui.st  be  accepted. 
It  is  about  time  classroom  teachers, 
r?ading  related   services,  administra- 


tors, and  the  lay  public  ackiK.^vlcdge 
the  faet  that  reading  is  .so  iiii|x)rtaiit  to 
learning  that  the  organization  (^f  the 
whole -school  reading  program  should 
be  recognized  as  the  re.s|)oiisihility  of 
a  competent  reading  specialist.  The 
forward-looking  administrator  will  dele- 
gate this  res|x>nsibility  while  giving  it 
his  wholehearted  sup|X)rt. 

In  this  atmosphere,  the  reading 
committee  Is  expected  to  function  in 
the  following  ways  as  it : 

1.  Hiiipliasizes  the  v.liole-scliool 
nature  of  the  reading  program. 

2.  Iiicrea.ses  the  effectiveness  of 
reading  personnel. 

3.  Unites,  or  helps  unite,  a  school 
faculty. 

4.  Presents  a  structured  or- 
ganization that  is  flexible, 
efficient,  and  workable, 

5.  Provides  channels  for  the  dis- 
semination of  ideas,  practices, 
and  techniques. 

6.  Educates  through  involvement. 

7.  Aids  in-service  work  in  all 
areas- 

8.  .Systematizes  efficient  operation. 

9.  Facilitates  working  closely  with 
college  personnel. 

10.  Expedites  doing  what  has  to  be 
done. 
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Hie  Functioning  of  a 
Reading  Committee 

DoROTIIV  M.  DlKTRICH 

I  nioiidalc.  Xew  York, 
School  District 

ONCK  TIM.  .M.\.|()R  T.xsK  of  Organizing  a 
reading  committee  has  been  cnniplete{l, 
it  becomes  the  rcs|)oiisibility  of  the 
.sch(»ol  and  the  reading  committee  to 
find  the  means  whereby  the  coniniittee 
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functions  in  the  most  feasible  manner. 
Robinson  and  Ranch,  in  tlieir  hook 
Cuidmg  The  Rcadinq  Proffraw  (/). 
state  tiiat  the  function  of  the  reading 
committee  .  .  is  to  promote  an  ever 
progressing^  reading  progranL^'  They 
then  go  on  to  say  that.  "The  i^ajor  task 
of  the  commi:tee  should  be  to  evaluate 
the  reading  program  continually  and 
to  take  necessary  steps  towards  im- 
proving the  program — with  the  con- 
sultant taking  a  leadership  role  in  mak- 
ing and  implementing  decisions.** 

In  some  school  districts  reading 
committees  have  been  organized  for 
the  sake  of  having  a  reading  comnn'ttee 
listed  on  a  committee  roster.  When 
this  is  the  case,  much  friction  can  de- 
velop between  the  committee  and  con- 
sultant. Since  neither  one  has  been 
apprised  of  his  responsibility,  each  is 
likelv  to  resent  what  it  considers  the 
other's  interference. 

The  reading  conmiittee  should  be  a 
policy-making  l)ody  who  develops  a 
broad  framework  widiin  which  the 
consultant  is  able  to  function.  Rather 
than  being  concerned  as  to  whether 
Miss  Jones  teaches  phonics  or  Miss 
Hrown  individualizes  instruction,  their 
tasks  should  include  such  things  as  an 
evaluation  of  district-wide  reading 
scores.  a(le(|uaey  of  materials,  innova- 
tions needed,  experiments  to  be  con- 
ducted, and  areas  to  be  strengthened. 
The  consultant's  role  is  to  see  that 
within  this  large  framework  each  indi- 
vidual teacher  is  following  through  on 
the  best  teaching  {)ractices  of  which  he 
or  she  is  capable.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  reading  conunittee 
become  involved  in  evaUiation  of  in- 
dividual performances  of  teachers. 
Should  major  areas  of  differences  arise 
between  the  reading  conunittee  und  the 
consultant,  steps  should  be  taken  to  in- 
volve a  higher  ac.nunistrative  oflficer  or 
oflficers  who  can  carefully  evaluate  the 
questions  and  suggest  possible  solu- 
tions. It  is  tuifortunate  that  some- 
times a  cnnstdtant  feels  threatened  by  a 
reading  committee.  Srdi  a  committee 
is  not  there  to  evaluate  me  consultant's 
role,  but  rather  to  provide  information 


and  insight  whieb  enable  him  to  func- 
tion more  erfecti\el\. 

One  of  the  first  res|)rmsibilities  of 
the  reading  conunittee  is  to  obtain  in 
formation  concerning  tl  e  reading  sta- 
tus within  the  .scliool  or  school  district. 
For  this  purpose  many  resources 
should  be  explored.  Some  of  these  in- 
clude : 

1.  Tvst  results.  Results  of  standard- 
ized tests  by  grade  and  school  as 
well  as  district-wide  resuUs  often 
give  indication  of  general  areas 
of  weaknesses.  Onnparison  of 
test  scores  with  national  norms 
will  help  the  committee  deter- 
nune  whether  theirs  is  a  basic 
problem  ot  overall  improvement 
or  one  of  refinement  to  imj)rove 
only  s|)ecific  aspects  of  the  i>ro- 
grauL 

Teachers  might  also  be  asked 
to  evaluate  the  tests  of  pupils  in 
their  classes  to  dettrmine  dis- 
crepancies among  scores  ob- 
taine<l  bv  individuals.  They 
should  be  a>ked  to  rejwrt  stu- 
dents whose  scores  are  one  or 
more  years  below  the  district 
norm  or  whose  scores  deviate 
froh  class  performance. 

2.  Rcadlvq  consultant's  records  and 
ohscn*ahons.  If  a  reading  con- 
sultant has  been  enij^loyed  in  the 
school  for  any  lengtli  of  time,  no 
doubt  he  has  been  able  to  accu- 
mulate facts  and  infonnatiou 
which  should  be  passed  along  to 
the  committee.  These  might  in- 
clude the  number  of  students 
who  are  in  need  of  remedial 
helj>:  current  teaching  practices, 
either  favorable  or  unfavorable: 
attitude  of  the  teachers  towards 
the  improvement  of  reading;  and 
areas  of  weakness  he  has  noted. 

3.  Teacher  hachujroimd.  Teacher 
background  as  it  pertains  to 
courses  taken  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  or  experience  in  the 
teaching  of  reading  would  be 
helj)ful  to  the  committee  in  order 
to  determine  in-service  needs. 
Personal  interviews,  observa- 
tions  by    impartial   teams,  or 
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questionnaires  can  be  used  to 
note  ways  reading  is  taught  in 
the  content  fields,  appreciation  of 
literature  is  developed,  materials 
are  utilized,  and/or  instruction  is 
individualized. 

4.  Records.  A  survey  of  available 
records  indicating  studerts'  indi- 
vidual reading  progress  through 
the  grades  should  be  ascertained. 
Teachers  should  be  asked  what 
information  concerning  the  child's 
reading  progress  they  would  find 
particularly  helpful. 

5.  Book  inventory.  A  complete  in- 
ventory should  l)e  made  of  all 
basal  and  supplementary  materi- 
als available  as  well  as  ditto  ma- 
terials, \vorkl)Ooks.  trade  books, 
films,  filmstrips,  records,  and 
other  machines  which  are  used 
regularly  by  the  teachers  in  the 
teaching  of  reading. 

6.  Parent  ri  actions.  By  means  of 
informal  d.scussion  groups,  PTA 
programs,  and  individual  contact 
with  other  |)arents,  the  communi- 
ty's attitr.de  towards  the  reading 
program  widiin  the  school  should 
j)e  explored. 

7.  Administration  reaction.  Admin- 
istrators should  contribute  their 
ideas  in  relation  to  the  total 
reading  program  and  some  of  the 
areas  they  feel  are  in  need  of  im- 
provement Determining  the  ad- 
ministration's attitude  towards 
increased  emphasis  upon  the 
teaching  of  reading  is  also  im- 
ix>rtant. 

8.  Current  reading  practices.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  current  prac- 
tices carried  out  by  teachers  in 
thdr  classrooms  shimld  be  made 
to  determine  what  methods  and 
approaches  are  being  utilized, 
what  experimental  projects  are 
underway,  or  what  approaches 
warrant  ex|>erimentation. 

From  this  miss  of  information,  it  is 
then  possible  for  the  reading  conunit- 
tee  to  evaluate  the  present  status  of  the 
reading  program  and  note  its  strengths 
a.id  weaknesses.  A  combination  of 
factors  will  determine  the  directions  in 


which  the  conunittee  wdl  probably  de- 
cide to  move.  If  the  problem  is  one  of 
a  lack  of  materials  which  hinder  teach- 
ers' performances,  then  this  might  be- 
come the  first  order  of  business ;  if 
teachers  lack  the  background  and  ex- 
perience in  reading  io  u^e  a  sufficient 
snpply  of  materials,  tlie  committee  may 
want  to  consider  in-service  education ; 
if  the  school  is  doing  a  good  job  teach- 
ing reading  but  parents  react  ad- 
versely to  the  reading  program,  then 
the  committee  might  wish  to  explore 
means  of  informing  the  community 
alxjut  the  i^cbool's  total  reading  pro- 
gram. Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
first  direction  of  the  committee  will  de- 
|>end  upon  the  reactions  as  obtained 
from  the  information  gathered. 

Often  a  reading  conunittee  which  is 
just  beginning  to  function  will  feel  that 
the  myriad  problems  presented  to  them 
are  overwhelming.  Committees  have 
been  known  to  try  to  focus  upon  all 
weak  areas  at  once.  It  is  often  better 
to  place  major  emphasis  on  one  or  two 
phases  of  the  program,  lightly  shoring 
up  the  other  aspects.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  .sound  reading  program  is 
something  that  takes  place  over  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  one  year. 

During  the  phase  when  information 
is  being  gathered,  the  conunittee  may 
wish  to  divide  into  small  groups  mak- 
^»ig  it  easier  for  a  few  people  knowl- 
edgeable in  specific  areas  to  focus  u|>on 
these  needs.  The  full  committee, 
working  closely  with  the  reading  con- 
sultant, should  then  evaluate  this  mate- 
rial from  a  total  school  approach. 
Once  the  committee  has  focused  its 
sights  on  the  area  or  areas  of  concern, 
then  new  subgroups  may  be  utilized  to 
plan  corrective  devices.  As  an  exam- 
ple, the  committee  decides  its  first 
order  of  business  is  the  development  of 
in-service  courses;  then  teachers  and 
adniinistrators  with  special  area  Cf>n- 
sultants  might  divide  the  resiionsibil- 
ity.  One  group  may  explore  in-service 
courses  for  the  elementary  teachers 
and  another,  a  program  for  secondary 
teachers.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  for 
|)eople  who  are  most  knowledgeable  at 
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eacli  level  to  develop  a  program  wliicli 
fits  the  needs  of  their  level  In  smaller 
schools  or  school  districts,  it  may  be 
|X)ssihle  for  the  entire  committee  to 
work  as  a  imit. 

Whenever  a  connnittee  has  devel- 
o])ed  its  plans  in  conjunction  with  the 
consultant,  it  then  hecomes  the  con- 
sultant's res])onsil)ility  to  see  that  such 
plans  are  carried  cnit.  In  some  in- 
stances this  may  mean  the  considtant 
will  work  with  the  princijial  of  a  build- 
ing to  see  that  sufficient  materials  are 
ordered  or  grade  level  meetings  held. 
Sometimes  it  is  hel])ful  for  the  consult- 
ant and  the  jirincipal  to  observe  a 
reading  lesson  together.  If  in-service 
work  is  jdanned,  the  consultant  might 
wish  to  investigate  and  recommend  to 
the  committee  ])eople  eligible  to  teach 
the  course  or  to  appear  as  guest  speak- 
ers. It  may  l)c  that  the  reading  com- 
mittee will  wish  to  use  teachers  from 
its  own  staff  who  practice  good 
])rocedures.  In  this  case  the  consiili- 
ant,  teaching  particular  areas  himself, 
might  be  the  person  who  would  plan 
the  course  vith  the  teachers. 

The  consultant  constantly  needs  to 
feed  information  pertaining  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  implemented  program  to 
the  committee  and  seek  suggestions 
which  will  further  the  program. 
Programs  initiated  by  the  reading 
connnittee  should  be  carefully  evalu- 
ated from  time  lO  time  to  ascertain 
their  effectiveness.  If  a  course  of  ac- 
turn  results  in  no  a]>preciable  im]>rove- 
ment  in  the  reading  ])rogram,  then  it 
should  be  modified  or  discontinued. 

As  the  reading  committee  delves 
into  various  aspects  of  th':  reading  pro- 
gram, it  will  find  itself  often  Ijeconniig 
involved  in  matters  allied  to  reading 
but  also  encompassing  other  areas  of 
the  curriculum.  The  reading  commit- 
tee may  wish  to  make  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  teaching  of  reading  to 
members  of  the  content  area  depart- 
ments or  request  that  they  be  present 
at  some  meetings  for  consultation  with 
the  committee.  Guidance  people  and 
psychologists  will  become  involved  in 
matters  of  record  keeping  and  testing. 
As  a  result  of  parent  involvement  in 


the  connnittee.  it  may  be  that  adult  ed- 
ucation. f^TA  representatives,  and 
other  community  groups  will  become 
invoked. 

Thu.s  we  can  sec  that  a  reading  com- 
mittee organized  to  evaluate  and  guide 
a  read i  iig  ]  )rogram  w  itl i  i n  a  di st r ict 
iuay  have  tremendous  impact  on  the 
total  school  program.  Its  eventual 
outcome  may  l)e  to  change  many  areas 
of  the  curricidnm.  The  committee  can 
be  of  immeasurable  help  to  the  consult- 
ant, freeing  him  for  more  direct  con- 
tact with  teachers. 

A  reading  committee's  succe^^s  de- 
pends u|)on  the  sincerity  of  higher  ad- 
ministrative officials  who  su])port  it,  of 
members  of  the  committee  who  believe 
in  its  im|)ortance.  of  the  reading  con- 
sultants who  work  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  connnittee  s  decisions, 
as  well  as  the  teachers  who  C(K)|>erate 
by  conij^lying  with  the  decisions  of  the 
Committee. 
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The  Role  of  the  Educator  in 
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Remediation  of  Children 
with  Reading  Problems 
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I  (IE  r;r)t  cATioN.\i.  consi  i.tant  has  a 
key  |X)sition  on  a  nmltidisciplinary 
team  which  evaluates  and  plans  for 
children  with  reading  problems.  This 
consultant  should  be  a  teacher  with  a 
broad  l>ackground  of  classroom  teach- 
ing ex|^rieiice,  a  reading  specialist 
wiio  has  had  training  and  practical  ex- 
perience with  a  1  irge  variety  of  reme- 
dial techniques,  and  a  diagnost'cian. 
The  consultant  si  ould  lie  familiar  with 
the  terminology  of  the  medical  and 
paramedical  sj^cialties  represented  on 
the  team  and  must  often  act  as  the  liai- 
son member  in  translating  unfamiliar 
terms  into  practical  information  for 
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classroom  teachers  and  parents.  The 
presence  of  a  teacher  on  the  team 
has  demonstrated  in  a  remarkable 
fashion — especially  to  physicians  and 
medical  students— how  helpful  his 
diagnostic  observations  may  be  and 
how  often  and  easily  they  may  be  over- 
looked. 

The  consultant  confronts  the  child 
with  an  atmosphere  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble like  the  one  he  faces  every  day  in 
the  clas'irofMn.  This  provides  a  chance 
to  observe  him  carefully  in  a  school- 
like situation.  Anxieties  and  frustra- 
tions as  well  as  academic  weaknesses 
are  usually  rapidly  ex|)Osed.  During 
the  evaluation  procedure  the  consult- 
ant also  has  a  chance  to  envision  the 
frustrations  and  anxieties  of  the  child's 
rejjular  teacher.  This  most  im|x>rtant 
point  is  often  overlooked  by  other 
members  ni  the  team  who  may  not  ap- 
preciate this  ty|:>c  of  problem  so  wqW. 

During  the  Cf)urse  of  the  evaluation 
the  consultant  should 

1.  Take  a  careful  school  history 
from  the  school,  the  child,  and 
the  parents.  This  informatif»n 
mav  be  (juite  different  from  that 
gixen  to  other  team  mendiers. 

2.  Review  carefully  any  previous 
records  furnished  by  the  refer- 
ring source.  This  should  include 
a  report  from  the  chiUrs  class- 
room teacher. 

3.  Find  achievement  levels  in  read- 
ing, spelling,  and  arithmetic  or 
check  readiness  .skills  if  the  child 
is  not  reading.  Test  oral  and  si- 
lent reading,  comprehensifin. 
word  recognition,  word  analysis, 
listening  skills,  and  motor  profi- 
ciency— especially  in  regard  to 
handwriting  and  ability  to  copy. 

4.  Xote  during  testing :  speech  and 
language  functioning,  the  child's 
reaction  to  stress  and  failure, 
how  he  com|)ensates  for  his  diffi- 
culties (how  he  holds  bis  pencil 
or  i^erhaps  spells  orally  while 
writing),  his  attitude  toward 
school  ( successes  as  well  as  fail- 
ures), and  his  span  of  attention 
under  varying  circumstances. 

5.  Look  for  signs  of  po.ssible  diffi- 


culty in  hearing  or  vision  that 
may  ha\e  been  previously  over- 
looked. 

6.  Try  out  and  test  various  meth- 
ods of  teaching  which  place 
different  demands  on  the  child's 
input  and  output  s\  stems.  The 
c<msultant's  observations  here 
may  be  more  meaningful  and  val- 
uable than  standard  psychological 
test  scores. 

7.  Decide  what  kind  of  remediation 
w()uld  be  most  helpful  and  try  it 
in  a  short  teaching  session. 

The  primary  pur|X)se  of  the  evalua- 
tion is  not  only  to  get  te^t  scores  but  to 
obtain  as  clear  an  idea  as  p(»Ssible  of 
the  child's  problem — the  nature  as  well 
as  the  degree.  Then,  the  consultant 
can  decide  at  what  level  to  begin  reme- 
diation and  what  teaching  modality  to 
stress. 

In  the  summary  and  planning  con- 
ferences, which  are  held  jointly  with  the 
other  members  of  the  diagnostic  team, 
the  etlucational  consultant  is  expected 
ti»  exchange  findings  with  the  other 
team  members,  listen  to  and  weigh 
their  summaries  and  pr()|x>sals.  and 
join  with  them  in  an  individualized, 
mutually  agreeable,  constructive  plan 
for  remediation.  In  this  planning 
stage  the  educational  consultant  acts  as 
a  representative  of  the  child's  teacher 
in  pointing  out  the  feasibility  of  the 
plan.  It  is  im|>ortant.  therefore,  for 
her  to  know  from  the  teacher  as  much 
as  iKJSsible  about  the  special  services 
available  in  that  school  district  as  well 
as  the  structure  of  her  class  and  how 
this  particular  child  fits  in.  The  class- 
room teacher  can  help  by  reporting  on 
class  size,  grouping  arrangements,  and 
approximate  achie\ement  levels  of  the 
children.  Other  valuable  information 
would  be  daily  observations  noted  by 
the  teacher,  such  as.  he  is  clumsy  on 
the  playground;  he  frecjuently  asks  for 
directions  to  be  repeated;  his  work  is 
never  neat ;  he  loses  his  place  fre- 
quently when  reading ;  oral  expression 
is  better  than  written  ;  and  arithmetic 
concqits  are  good  but  computation  is 
|XK)r.  Often  these  are  the  things  that 
worry  or  even  annoy  a  teacher.  By 
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themselves  tlicy  may  be  meaningless 
but  when  put  together  with  other  find- 
ings they  help  in  soK  ing  the  puzzle. 

The  information  gathered  during  the 
summary  conference  must  be  synthe- 
sized and  translated  into  practical  terms 
and  transmitted  to  the  parents,  the  re- 
ferring source,  and  the  chikPs  school. 
The  scho( )l  contact  i s  u sual  I y  made 
by  the  educational  consultant.  This 
should  not  he  done  in  the  form  of  a 
formal  prtinouncement.  Tt  should  in- 
clude suggestions  as  tt)  class  placement 
and  techniques. 

The  final  report  should  include  a 
summary  of  the  medical,  psychological, 
educational,  and  other  special  exanii- 
nalions.  It  should  define  the  degree  of 
the  diflficulty  and  the  emotional  climate 
of  the  family.  It  should  include  clear 
statements  regarding  the  child's 
achievements  and  abilities^  state  clearly 
on  what  level  to  begin  instruction,  and 
what  teaching  modalities  are  most 
likely  to  bring  success.  Suggestions  as 
to  optimal  class  size  or  type  are  often 
given. 

Tven  though  these  suggestions  are 
specific  they  should  not  be  considered 
arbitrary.  The  final  implementation 
slicndd  be  left  up  to  the  school  adminis- 
trators who  are  more  familiar  with 
what  actually  is  available.  Sometimes 
a  modification  of  grouping  within  a 
classroom,  a  dropping  b.ick  to  easier 
material,  use  oi  a  special  teacher  for 
short  |>eriods,  use  of  an  existing  com- 
munity service,  or  a  tutor  in  the  local 
conmiunity  will  rapidly  ameliorate  the 
situation  if  not  provide  the  ideal  solu- 
tion. 

The  consultant  usually  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  working  out  these  de- 
tails, often  by  personal  contact  with 
the  person  doing  the  teaching.  After 
remediation  has  l)egun,  it  is  necessary 
to  check  progress  and  be  available  for 
consultation  with  teachers,  parents, 
and  school  administrators.  In  other 
words,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  all  the 
lines  of  communication  open  and  in- 
clude the  other  team  members  if  neces- 
sary. This  continues  through  retest- 
ing  and  planning  for  the  next  block  of 
work. 


Teachers  usually  appreciate  practical 
suggestions.  Some  examples  of  these 
may  take  the  form  of  '*Do's"  and 
'*I)'on'ts." 

Don't  Do 
Expect  this  child  to     Try  to  improve  his 
sit  and  listen  very        auditory  memory 
lonp;.  span. 
Expect  twenty  new     Cut  spelling  list  to 
spelling    words    a        four  / ticreasi'  qrad- 
\\  eek  ually 
Use    whole -word     Try  to  improve  vis- 
mcthod  for  teach-        tial  and  auditory 
ing.  skilk  and  build  up 

phonetic  skills 
Teach  phonics.  Teach   sound  blend- 

ing first 

Expect  a  rapid  oral  .Accept  short  answers, 
response. 

Exijcct  this  child  to  Go  back  to  the  readi- 
Irarn  to  read  yet  ness  stage  in  vis- 

ual perception 
Expect  neat  papers.     Try  to  change  slant, 
yet.  practice  basic 

strokes  in  letter 
formation. 

Have  this  child  copy  Work  to  improve 
work  from  the  eye-hand  coordina- 
board.  tion — use  markers 

if  copying  is  nec- 
essary. 

There  is  still  no  answer  to  the  (fues- 
tion  of  what  is  the  best  j>edagogical 
procedure  to  use  in  helpnig  any  given 
child  to  remedy  a  learning  disability. 
There  is  just  i.o  one  universally  suc- 
cessful method  to  help  |X)or  readers. 
However,  diere  are  many  techniques 
which  have  ^een  tried,  tested,  and 
proved  to  be  of  great  value  when  fitted 
to  a  child's  particular  need.  Short 
term  goals  are  best,  followed  In  fre- 
quent checkups  and  replanning.  As 
careful  as  the  planning  has  been,  it 
doesn't  always  produce  success.  This 
doesn't  mean  it  is  time  to  give  up;  it 
means  that  plans  should  be  changed 
and  another  approach  tried.  .Although 
a  multidisciplinary  diagnosis  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  each  problem  fully, 
and  each  specialist  helps  in  planning 
the  program,  it  is  the  cliild*s  teacher 
who  nuist  bring  aljout  the  remediition. 
The  teacher  nni^t  deal  with  die  prob- 
lem on  a  day-to-day  basis.  His  posi- 
tion is  greatly  strengthened  by  a  close 
relationship  with  a  team  of  specialists 
who  are  available  and  ready  to  offer 
suggestions  and  advice  as  long  as  nec- 
Cbsarv. 
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Coordinating  Reading 
Instruction  and 
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r^EATRICE  J.  Wl'RTZ 

Menomonee,  Wisconsin, 
Public  Schools 

TODAY  THE  UNITED  STATES  has  niore 

students  in  colleges  than  any  other  na- 
tion. Educators  are  being  made  more 
cognizant  of  the  need  for  helping  col- 
lege students  improve  their  reading 
skills  in  all  of  the  content  fields.  As 
the  need  arose  during  the  past  years, 
many  colleges  have  been  ofifering  read- 
ing classes.  According  to  A.  J.  Lowe 
(13),  in  1945  a  national  survey  re- 
ported only  three  college  reading  cen- 
ters. But  by  1954  there  were  418 
reading  improvement  programs  in  the 
colleges.  In  many  instances  the  read- 
ing process  has  been  worked  to  an  ap- 
preciable extent.  However,  a  number 
of  students,  according  to  Emery  Blies- 
mer  (3),  are  weak  and  can  stand  a  de- 
gree of  polishing  or  refining.  Bliesmer 
further  states  that  the  degree  or  extent 
of  their  weaknesses  will  vary  according 
to  the  type  of  college  attended,  admis- 
sion standards,  fields  of  study  pursued, 
and  many  other  related  factors. 

There  are  many  pre-college  experi- 
ences in  reading  necessary  for  aca- 
demic success.  If  these  have  not  been 
adequately  mastered,  two  choices  are 
offered:  one  is  to  consider  students 
college  failures  and  not  offer  any  help 
in  filling  in  the  gap  of  unlearned  or  un- 
polished reading  skills:  the  alternative 
is  to  Consider  each  student  worth  sav- 
ing and  offer  help  in  reading  instruc- 
tion. 

When  a  student's  marks  are  falling 
at  the  higher  levels  of  education,  it  is 
generally  because  he  is  not  keeping  up 
with  his  class.  Many  colleges  experi- 
ence the  "golden  boy'*  student  who  at- 
tends college  because  mom  and  dad 
can  afford  to  send  him  The  prestige 
of  having  a  son  in  college  prompts  the 
parent  into  driving  the  son  beyond  his 


capabilities.  Sometimes  the  son  is 
unskilled,  mentally  inadequate,  and  on 
the  road  to  becoming  a  frustrated 
adult.  The  "golden  boy"  is  in  the  mi- 
nority, but  enough  of  them  are  slipping 
through  admissions  to  cause  concern  to 
many  of  us.  The  great  majority  of 
students  have  trouble  that  usually 
stems  from  one  of  these  basic  causes  as 
stated  by  Holmes  {11} : 

a.  a  temporary  disruption  of  learn- 
ing habits  because  the  student 
has  been  emotionally  upset. 

b.  the  application  of  the  study  hab- 
its which  serve  the  students  well 
m  certain  areas  but  which  are 
not  appropriate  in  others! 

c.  the  fact  that  a  student  never  has 
developed  subskills,  supportive 
abilities,  value  attitudes,  and 
self-confidence  necessary  to  good 
learning  habits  in  general 

W  e  are  aware  of  the  read  ng  diflTi- 
culties  of  students  at  the  college  level. 
Therefore,  the  purpose  of  thi^  paper  is 
to  investigate  ways  and  nieanh'  of  coor- 
dinating the  reading  instruction  within 
the  content  teaching  at  the  college 
level. 

Reading  instruction  in  the 
social  sciences 

First,  at  this  higher  le\(l,  we  must 
be  aware  that  reading  is  based  on 
power  reasoning  of  the  knowledge 
known  and  unknown  witlrn  different 
disciplines.  One  must  hav  a  working 
knowledge  of  a  subject.  Also,  one 
must  be  able  to  use  this  ]<nowledge  in 
the  form  of  usable  concepts  as  they  in- 
teract within  their  subject  area. 

An  example  will  be  in  the  area  of 
social  studies.  As  early  as  primary 
grades  the  SQ3R  method  is  presented 
in  most  social  studies  classes,  but  it 
would  be  possible  for  a  student  to  have 
primary,  intermediate,  and  high  school 
teachers  that  never  taught  the  SQ3R 
method. 

McDonald  (15)  stresses,  **lf  mean- 
ingful learning  is  to  occur,  emphasis 
must  shift  from  accumulation  of  more 
and  more  data  to  better  techniques  of 
developing  and  using  new  knowledge." 
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The  history  teacher  at  tlie  college 
level  has  a  unique  role  to  play. 
Lecturing  to  the  class  ix)piilace  and  re- 
quiring memorization  of  a  mass  of 
dates  and  events  are  becoming  out- 
moded. Previous  courses  taken  by 
our  present  day  college  students  in  the 
social  .studies  areas  have  been  an  accu- 
mulation of  facts  and  figures.  Many 
college  students  have  not  been  chal- 
lenged to  think  conceptually.  It  is  the 
college  teacher's  task  today  to  engen- 
der the  conceptual  process  by  guidance 
through  persistent  searching  questions 
that  lead  to  critical  reading. 

In  order  to  have  students  more  ade- 
quately prepared  for  college-level  rea- 
soning, the  Wisconsin  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  has  been 
strongly  encouraging  a  conceptual  ap- 
proach to  readmg  in  grades  1  throngli 
12.  Many  schools  have  already  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  while  others  arc- 
still  in  the  process  of  in-service  train- 
•:ig.  Utinirtely  the  conceptual  ap- 
proach will  enable  the  students  to 
think  on  their  own  and  not  merely  be 
satisfied  to  regurgitate  long  list.s  of  tac- 
tual data. 

There  is  no  concern  at  the  c<»llege 
level  that  students  do  not  read  social 
science  material  using  the  necessary 
reading  skills.  This  concern  persists 
even  though  reading  skills  in  the  con- 
tent fields  can  be  identified  and  sue- 
ce.ssfully  taught. 

Which  has  the  highest  priority, 
skills  or  content?  Should  reading 
skills  and  content  he  taught  separately 
or  together?  Nila  Ilanton  Smith  (17) 
found  that  "pulling  out*'  of  study  skills 
yields  improvement.  Some  studies 
show  that  too  little  time  is  allotted  for 
the  teaching  of  isolated  skills  in  con- 
tent material.  It  would  seem  impera- 
tive to  teach  content  material  and 
reading  skills  simultaneously  in  a  func- 
tional way.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  re- 
search concerning  teaching  both  skills 
and  content  together  at  the  college 
le\el.  It  would  seem  feasible  to  as- 
sume that  greater  improvement  in  both 
skill  of  reading  and  knowledge  of  con- 
tent would  result  if  immediate  practice 
of  skills  with  course  content  were  pro- 


\ided.  whereby  both  skills  and  content 
would  reinforce  eacti  other.  From  a 
realistic  viewix)int.  the  functional  ap- 
proach would  seem  to  be  the  propitious 
wav. 

Harold  L.  Herber  (9)  says.  "When 
guiding  .skills  development,  the  teacher 
cannot  as.sunie  students'  prior  compe- 
tence with  the  skills."  He  previews 
the  text  to  identify  the  skdl  needed  to 
comprehend  a  given  selection.  The 
application  of  the  skill  is  reviewed  with 
students  before  the  reading  assignment 
is  given.  Then,  by  means  of  a  study 
guide,  students  are  led  through  the 
process  of  applying  the  specific  skill  to 
the  assigned  selection.  The  guide  pro- 
vides for  students'  \aried  ability  and 
achievement  levels  Skill  development 
at  the  collegel  level  can  be  adequately 
guided  in  a  .smiliar  manner. 

\'an  Gilder  ami  Wasinger  {19) 
state : 

bistinctivc  skills  necessary  in  reading 
the  s(»:ial  sciences  include  skills  m  widi*. 
rapifl  reading;  skills  in  f»vervie\\ing  and 
preview  ing  to  sense  the  mam  i<leas  as 
well  as  the  structure  of  exteuMve  mate- 
rial, and  the  \u*\vpjint  and  tune  uf  tlit* 
author.  Finall>.  tne  highest  echelun  (if 
these  disunctive  skilN  needed  in  reathng 
the  s(jcial  sciences  are  those  ul  critical 
evaluation  and  uf  relating  what  is  read 
to  an  increasingly  hroad  background  of 
cultural  and  \'icarious  reading— that 
achieved  through  the  experiences  of  an- 
other Because  social  studies  reading 
ought  to  l)e  extensive,  it  is  important  to 
demand  meaning  of  the  whole  seleition, 
chapter,  or  book  by  utilizing  the  (jrgani- 
zational  structure  uf  the  hook,  the  typo- 
graphical and  j^raphic  aids  to  emphasis, 
as  described  in  the  study-rea(hng  ap- 
proach to  the  Sy3R  method  of  study. 

The  college  teacher  is  in  a  position 
to  teach  the  skills  with  the  content  of 
his  subject  to  a  mature  mind.  I'sing  the 
content  of  the  subject  matter  will  not 
onl\  save  time  for  the  college  teacher 
but  will  help  the  C(illege  student  with 
the  interpretation,  conclusions,  i.s.sucs. 
and  values  of  the  material  at  hand.  .\t 
this  higher  level  of  reading  there  is  a 
need  to  broaden  the  students'  back- 
ground with  referents  for  interpreta- 
tion. This  task  can  only  be  done  if  the 
student  has  the  knowledge  of  locatiotial 
skills.    Instead  of  the  college  teacher's 
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liandinp^  out  slieets  for  outside  reading;, 
all  the  while  realizing  that  al.iiost  two 
thirds  (if  his  class  will  never  set  foot  in 
the  lihro,y,  he  should  si)end  time  dur- 
iuf^  class  ])criods  at  the  heginning  of 
the  .semester  familiarizing  the  students 
with  die  library  in  general,  the  eard 
catalogue,  guides,  (such  as  The  Read- 
ers Guide  or  Guide  to  Periodic  Litera- 
ture), and  other  sources  of  material 
within  the  college  library.  A  genuine 
interest  in  each  class  and  in  its  ability 
to  u.se  effectively  all  of  the  available 
material  and  resources  may  induce 
another  third  of  the  class  to  do 
more  than  the  recjuired  reading. 
Considering  skills-teacliing  as  a  func- 
tion of  the  English  dei)artment  alone  i.s 
not  realistic.  Realistically,  the  review- 
ing of  these  skills  in  a  functional  way 
will  bring  unlimited  results.  Spache 
(IS)  relates,  "Direct  instruction  and 
l)ractice  in  the  effective  use  of  these 
reference  materials  which  are  funda- 
mental to  .successful  study  are  die  re- 
.poiisibilit)  of  each  teacher  in  the  con- 
tent fields."  This  task  will  recjuire  the 
college  teacher  to  sj^eiid  time  reviewing 
skills  diat  he  undoubtedly  feels  the  stu- 
dents slioukl  have  acquired  by  diis 
time. 

It  is  the  general  C()ii.sensus  of  all  ed- 
ucators that  one  must  start  from  where 
the  student  is — dien  one  will  continue 
to  see  growth  in  the  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  that  overwhelms  us  today. 
Tune  spent  re\iewiiig,  teaching  with  a 
sincere  interest  in  die  devel(i])iiieiit  of 
the  needed  skills  in  die  s])ecific  content 
areas,  will  ])ay  di\idends  in  class  ])er- 
foriiiance  and  total  results.  For  the 
mature  reader  to  be  able  to  read  criti- 
cally, he  must  do  the  re(|uired  out- 
side reading  and  more  11ie  college 
teacher  will  then  be  able  to  effectivelv 
guide  the  mature  student  to  study  crit- 
ically what  the  author  is  trying  to  say 
and  to  evaluate  diis  *'new'^  knrnJedge 
in  the  light  of  what  the  stia'-  it  has 
known  or  believed 

A  college  teacher  is  in  a  unique  po 
sitioii  to  teach  the  mature  student  with 
readily  accessible  material.    Most  col- 
lege libraries  have  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  reference  materials  including 


document  bibliograi)liies  and  biogra])li- 
ical  sketches.  Helj)iiig  each  class  build 
its  skills  by  using  the  s])ecific  content 
used  in  class  will  help  make  reading 
skills  and  content  truly  functionak 

.Science:  skill  needs 

Science,  die  field  of  many  unknown 
challenges,  has  an  immense  fund  of 
knowledge  yet  to  be  unfolded. 

According  to  Hafner  (7),  "Science 
has  many  difficult  concepts.  Concejit 
development  should  be  rooted  in  ex- 
])erience,  experiment,  and  discussion/* 

Poor  readers  at  the  college  le\el 
generally  have  an  inadecjuate  science 
vocabulary.  Building  an  ade(|uate  \o- 
cabulary  is  necessary  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  ])lieiioiiieiia.  for  the  testing  of 
hypotheses,  and  for  the  understanding 
of  large  oxerall  conce]its  develo])e<l 
through  experimentation. 

Tn  Hafner's  (7)  reading  improve- 
ment courses  he  finds  able  readers  of 
science  material  have  a  good  science 
vocabulary  diat  enables  tlieni  to  *'fol- 
k)W  the  thread  of  an  argument,  visual- 
ize a  de.scri])ti<»ii,  identify  the  ante- 
cedent of  a  ])roiiouii,  relate  the  text  to 
illustrations,  use  traii.^ition  words  accu- 
rately, read  involved  sentences  cor- 
rectly, understand  the  iiiatlieiiiatical 
aspects,  and  be  ])ersi>teiit." 

General  reading  skills,  such  as  read- 
ing graphs  or  charts,  are  die  same  in 
science  and  the  social  studies.  The 
rate  of  reading  in  science  is  considera- 
bly slower  com])ared  to  that  of  reading 
in  many  other  areas.  Kiiovvledge  of 
word  ])arts  and  derivation  of  words  is 
Ner_\  useful  in  .scientific  reading;  many 
of  our  scientific  terms  are  drawn  from 
the  F-atin  and  (^reek. 

Mathematical  needs 

In  the  area  of  mathematics  there  is  a 
change  in  the  readuig  processes  as 
\l  'rtit  as  in  tb^  social  studies  area, 
i  he  use  of  modern  math  in  a  large 
perce  itage  of  our  elementary  and  high 
sclio  will  liel])  tr«.iii  our  students  to 
react  more  intelligently  and  to  enij^loy 
qua.  Mtive  reasoning  for  the  use 
of  tiu   mathematical  processes,  Ac- 
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cordiiit^  to  Fay  (5),  the  general  study 
procedure  in  math  develops  the  mini- 
l)er  system,  basic  arithmetic  facts, 
vocabulary  foundation,  cine  terms, 
symbols,  and  al)i)reviations  before  fur- 
ther hiiildinj;  ii|)on  the  matlieniatical 
and  lanRiiaj^e  foundations.  The  prob- 
Inn  snivinfj  invohed  demands  j^reater 
stress  upon  application  of  a  range  of 
comprehension  and  critical  reading 
skills. 

At  the  collej^e  level  one  must  first  l)e 
aware  of  the  student's  mathematical 
knowled^^e  and  his  |x>\ver  to  reason  in 
using  this  knowledge  in  higher  niathe- 
matits.  Afaking  onr  stndeius  more 
aware  of  why  we  use  certain  princesses 
or  fornndas  demands  reading  with  a 
more  definite  purjwse  in  order  to  im- 
prove reasoning  and  abstract  thinking. 

In  earlier  studies  by  Georges  (6), 
Austin  (i),  and  f.eary  (12),  it  was 
found  that  the  training  in  reading  in 
mathematics  instruction  should  include 
the  following:  organizing  details  into 
working  ideas,  recognizing  relation- 
ship*^,  organizing  processes  to  find  solu- 
tions, adjusting  rate  to  slow  s|>eed  to 
secure  a  liigh  degree  nf  comprehension, 
understanding  technical  vocabulary 
and  symbols,  unrlerslanding  common 
words  with  mathematical  connotations 
or  more  precise  mathematical  usage, 
l(Katiug  and  selecting  related  readings, 
and  evolving  procedures  for  problem 
solving. 

In  lengthy  problems  it  seems  ju li- 
fted that  the  students  should  be  trained 
in  listing  the  ste]»s  of  the  solution  and 
the  formulas  needed.  The  training  in 
selection  of  the  correct  steps  and  cor- 
rect fonnula  should  not  be  overbK)ked. 
just  as  in  any  other  area  the  students' 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  makt  the 
correct  choice  is  one  of  the  first  prere- 
fjui sites  to  success  in  mathematics. 

Reading  ini]>f ovemenl  progianis 

Reading  p**^>grams  /♦rr  sc  vary 
greatly  within  the  colleges.  They 
seem  to  be  one  of  three  types:  a)  text- 
book oriented  or  machine  oriented 
with  an  untrained  staff ;  b)  well- 
trained  teacher  with  the  class  load  too 
large  to  individualize  instruction  or 


diagnose  weaknesses;  c)  program 
where  guidance  is  individualized, 
weaknesses  are  diagnosed  by  trained 
personnel,  and  individualized  instruc- 
tion offered  is  ex|>ensive.  The  latter 
seems  to  he  the  trend  because  of  the 
apparent  need  within  our  colleges. 

Marrjuette  University  offers  a  read- 
ing improvement  course  for  its  college 
students.  Comparable  to  many  of  our 
colleges'  reading  skills  program,  the 
Manpiette  offering  is  \ersatile  in  de- 
veloping the  skills  needed  in  all  the 
content  fields.  We  have  ffuind  that  it 
content  area  teachers  help  with  the 
building  of  the  reading  skills  within 
their  given  field,  in  conjunction  with 
the  reading  center  work,  the  result 
is  more  success  in  helping  our  col- 
lege students  iK-conie  mature,  educated 
adults. 

A  study  by  McConihe  (N)  relates 
that  **College  students  who  ccmie  for 
reading  instniction  may  expect  to  find 
the  method  in  use  de|>endent  upon  the 
aims  and  goals  of  the  instructor." 
Whether  in  the  reading  centers  or  in 
the  regular  classrooms,  this  feature  is  a 
comnKni  denominator.  Some  reading 
centers  stress  \f)cahulary  de\elopment, 
their  behef  being  that  higher  education 
has  a  primary  need  for  a  more  techni- 
cal vocabulary.  This  belief  is  true,  as 
is  the  assumption  in  other  college  read- 
ing renters  diat  .stress  the  flexibility  (»f 
rate  thr(»ugliout  the  various  content 
areas.  There  is  also  a  trend  toward 
emphasizing  critical  reading  to  make 
the  student  a  more  efficient  reader 

Mill  iUh  .states:  *The  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  many  students  in  trans- 
ferring flexibility  skills  learned  in  C(jI- 
lege  reading  lalmratory  to  the  broad 
college  learning  situation  may  indicate 
that  problems  of  flexibility,  in  part,  lie 
outside  the  realms  of  ordinary  training 
and  volition."  Therefore,  one  wonders 
it  the  function  in  the  reading  center  at 
the  college  level  should  include  or  be 
c)riente<l  toward  flexihilitv  in  reading 
skills 

According  to  Kay  and  Martin  (16), 
*'Many  reading  improvement  pr*^ grains 
offered  by  American  C(»lleges  and  uni- 
versities often  described  as  remedial 
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are  composed  of  lower  acliievenient 
and  low  er  ability  students,  amonj^^ 
whom  the  college  dropout  rate  is  in 
excess  50  percent."  Is  it  really  benefi- 
cial to  ilie  college  or  to  the  nation  at 
large  to  offer  this  service  to  such  a 
high  percentage  of  potential  dr(>jx)iits? 
Beasley  {2)  and  Heftel  have  done 
research  using  low.  middle,  and  high 
achievers  as  well  as  a  wide  difference 
in  ability  among  the  students.  Their 
inve'^tigations  showed  gains  by  both 
groups.  The  results  did  stress  the 
need  for  adjustment  to  the  individual 
student  dirough  grouping  and  using  a 
better  developmental  reading  program. 

Numerous  factors  found  in  juxtapo- 
sition to  content  readmg  skills  have 
been  investigated  from  eleinentary 
level  dirough  college  level.  Carter 
(V)  finds  cooperation  between  the 
reading  clinics  and  the  teachers  of  the 
content  fields.  The  ai)proach  to  the 
reading  of  content  material  is  more  de- 
velopmentac  than  remedial.  W'e  will 
be  finding  the  trend  away  from  college 
teachers  b^ing  considered  at  the  nadir 
in  teaching  readmg  skills.  The  college 
teachers  are  concerned  and  p.ie  starting 
to  do  somedn'ng  about  better  develop- 
ment of  skills  within  their  own  specific 
area. 
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An  Effective  Whole-School 
Approach  to  Stud\    '  ill 
Development 

Nina  T.  Fmerl 
Dcliiiar,  New  York  Scliools 

EFFICIENT  STi  nY  SKILLS  liold  tllC  kcV 

to  ieariiiiis  and  to  iiii locking  knowl- 
edge: one  of  tlie  most  effective  ways  of 
teaching  study  skills  is  with  team 
teaching  in  a  whole  ^chool  ai)i>roach. 
Each  study  skill  is  taught  in  large 
group  instruction  classes  with  rein- 
forcement and  practice  in  the  small 
classes  of  the  school.  In  die  latter,  the 
students  apply  the  appro]>riate  -^tudy 
skill  in  sui)ject  area  classes,  such  as. 
social  studies,  niatheniatics,  science,  or 
English.  Whether  at  the  elementary 
or  secondary  levels,  the  teaching  of 
study  skills  in  large  gronj)  classes  in- 
sures the  teaching  of  each  skill  Even 
more  important  to  its  application  is 
every  teacher's  using  the  same  ap- 
])roach  for  each  skill.  With  tMs  kind 
of  se(|uentiat  reinforcement  of  study 
skills  111  suhject  areas,  students  learn 
effective,  independent  study  skills  and 
apply  them  in  all  acadeuiic  areas. 

Ail  too  often  widi  the  continuous 
pressure  of  added  curriculum  topics, 
study  skills  is  a  "catcli-as-catcli-can 
area  "  Sometimes  it  appears  that  lip 
service  only  is  paid  to^the  importance 
of  study  skill  instruction.  The  prac- 
tice of  "doing  research"  before  a  stu- 
dent has  mastered  the  notetaking  study 
skill  is  widespread.  The  sophomore 
hoy  dashes  into  a  biology  final  exami- 
nation without  ever  liaviiig  heard 
about  the  study  skill  of  taking  exami- 
nations. The  fourth  grader  labori- 
ously copies  from  the  encyclopedia  in 
the  name  of  ''doing  research.*'  Honest 
educators  will  agree  that  these  are  not 
isolated  examples. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  country  is 
losing  some  of  its  best  minds  with  the 
post-sputnik  educational  push  of  "too 


much,  too  fast,  too  soon."  Tf  this  is 
true  or  has  a  shade  of  truth,  how  many 
more  minds  are  never  develo])ed  be- 
cause of  a  failure  to  master  studv 
skills. 

The  whole-school  a]>pr(Xicli  with 
team  teaching  of  study  skills  is  an  eco- 
nomical and  effective  solution  to  study 
skill  integration  into  the  developmental 
re<idiiig  program  K-12. 

Erom  its  earliest  beginnings  in  1955 
teachers  and  educators  have  rei)orted 
diat  large  group  instruction  growing 
out  of  team  plannmg  produces  superior 
learning.  Large  group  instruction  tied 
])articularl)  to  study  skills  can  sub- 
stantially strengthen  a  school's  devel- 
opmental reading  program,  for  study 
skills  are  needed  by  every  groii])  and 
each  grade  or  K-12  class. 

Practice  has  indicated  t'lat  study 
skills  can  be  effectively  taught  in  large 
grou])  instruction  with  reinforcement 
in  the  .students'  regular  classes  whicli 
are  small  groups.  A  student  learns 
how  to  write  an  essay  question  in  the 
large  group  instruction.  He  then 
writes  essay  questions  under  teacher 
j^uidaiice,  using  the  recommended 
study  skill  in  a  liistory  class  test,  or  in 
an  bjiglisb  examination,  or  in  any 
class  requiring  essay  (jue.stion  writing. 
The  .student's  knowing  how  followed 
by  his  doing  each  stud)  skill  incorpo- 
rates it  into  his  total  rcademic  a]> 
proach- 

Study  skills  which  can  be  effecti.ely 
taught  in  a  whole-school  aj^proach 
v/ith  team  teaching  might  include  cnm- 
pleting  written  and  reading  assign- 
ments, die  SQ3R  study  method  for 
content  subject  a.ssignnients.  steps  for 
reading  and  solving  mad»ematics  prcb- 
lems,  guidelines  for  reading  literature, 
writing  tlic  essay  (juestion,  taking 
tests,  and  the  research  paper. 

Two  ex  uiiples  of  stuvly  skill  devel- 
opment resuhing  from  team  planning 
and  adaptable  to  large  group  instrnc- 
ti()n  f(»llow. 

Taking  tests 

Successful  grades  require  knowing 
facts  and  writing  facts.  When  you 
take  a  test,  you  are  writing  the  facts 
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which  you  know  about  a  particular 
subject.  Tlic  following  steps  in  taking 
a  test  will  help  you  to  do  your  best  in 
writing  the  knowledge  which  you  have 
Icarnecl. 

1.  Look  over  the  entire  test. 

A  scanning  reading  rate  can  be 
used.  Plan  your  time  schedule 
for  doing  the  test.  Notice  all  the 
directions  for  each  part  of  the 
test.  es])ecially  as  to  number  of 
questions  to  answer. 

2  Make  notes  for  essay  questions. 
Write  down  key  words,  listings, 
or  phrases  while  they  are  fresh 
in  your  mind. 

3.  Start  to  work. 

Do  objective  part  of  the  test 
first. 

Then  write  the  answers  to  tlie 
.ssay  questions  from  your  notes. 

4.  Reread  test. 

Look  for  missi)clled  words,  omit- 
ted words,  omitted  question 
parts,  and  errors  in  figures 

Look  -  notes  -  work  -  reread  is  use- 
ful study  technique  for  taking  a  test. 
If  you  misjudge  your  schedule  plan  for 
com])leting  a  test  and  do  not  have  time 
to  finish,  write  TIME  on  your  paper 
and  write  a  brief  outline  for  the  essay 
question  from  the  notes  you  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  test. 

Steps  for  reading  and  solving  ma  the- 
maties  problems 

To  read  a  mathematics  problem  re- 
quires a  particular  kind  of  detailed 
reading.  The  following  steps  will  help 
you  to  solve  such  problans : 

1.  Scan  the  problem  to  decide  what 
you  are  to  find. 

2.  Read  the  entire  problem.  Take 
your  time  and  read  carefully. 

3.  Decide  wlnt  facts  are  given. 

4.  Decide  on  operation  or  opera- 
tions you  will  use  tu  solve  the 
problem. 

5.  Solve, 

6.  Check  reasonableness  of  answer 
and  check  your  computation. 

Scan  -  read  -  given  -  operation  -  solve  - 


check  are  the  six  steps  to  M>lve  mathe- 
matics problems. 

The  whole-school  api)rnach  of  team 
teaching  of  study  skills  effecti\ely  in- 
sures tliat  this  all  important  area  will 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  developmen- 
tal reading  program  K-12 

Can  .Administrators  and 
Teachers  Plan  the  Reading 
Program  Together? 

COKKMAX  MORRISOX 

Rhode  Island  College 

IX  coxsiiMCRiNt;  Tin-:  ori-sTioN  of 
'vhetber  administrators  a?id  teachers 
can  plan  a  reading  program  together, 
it  is  ])resumed  that  sucb  an  arrange- 
ment is  desirable — in  other  words,  tliat 
teachers  and  administrators  should  plan 
the  reading  program  coo])eratively.  In 
order  to  supp(jrt  diis  hypothesis  one 
must  examine  die  alternatives  to  such 
a  proposal :  that  administrators  should 
plan  the  reading  program  without 
teacher  in\olvement  or  that  teachers 
should  plan  the  program  without  ad- 
ministrative assistance. 

Although  textbook  authors  hold  lit- 
tle hope  for  the  success  of  programs 
which  are  formed  on  the  basis  of  cuher 
administrative  or  teacher  sele;.tion,  the 
fact  remains  that  decisions  pertaining 
to  the  formulation  of  the  reading  pro- 
gram are  frequently  determined  in  this 
manner  in  a  1  arge  pe  rcen  t  age  of 
schools.  The  reason  for  the  wide- 
spread adoption  of  either  approach  can 
be  easily  explained. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  administrator 
has  traditionally  been  considered  as  the 
status  leader  aiul,  consequently,  the 
])erson  who  must  get  things  done.  A 
corollary  to  this  concept  of  leadership 
can  be  found  in  the  roles  of  dominance 
and  subservience  which  have  been  as- 
signed to,  or  assumed  by,  the  adminis- 
trator and  teacher,  respectively,  from 
the  time  the  American  educational  sys- 
tem was  conceived.  These  roles  tend 
to  persist  today  des|)ite  all  attempts  to 
democratize  school  administration. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  diis  concept  of 
autlioritarian   leadership,   the  content 
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and  conduct  of  reading  pr(^rams  are 
frequently  determined  by  scbool  ad- 
ministrators. Objectives  of  the  read- 
ing program  are  established  by  princi- 
pals or,  more  frequently,  by  members 
of  the  central  office  staff  ;  reading 
materials  are  selected  by  them ;  and 
teacher  effectiveness  is  equated  with 
the  degree  of  compliance  to  the  admin- 
istrative program  Because  no  provi- 
sions are  made  to  involve  teachers  in 
the  planning  of  new  rending  programs, 
if  indeed  new  programs  are  ever 
planned,  there  is  every  indication  that 
teachers  serve  as  obedient  children  in  a 
role  that  affords  them  an  element  of  se- 
curity provided  they  do  what  is  ex- 
pected of  them.  However,  our  obser- 
vations and  follow-up  interviews  with 
teach^^rs  working  under  these  condi- 
tions indicate  that  they  go  tnrough  the 
motions  of  instruction  without  having 
any  firm  commitment  to  the  approach 
they  may  be  using  or,  what  is  worse, 
any  understanding  of  it.  This  is 
hardly  a  climate  that  is  conducive  to 
learning  on  the  part  of  either  the 
teacher  or  the  children  she  is  expected 
to  teach. 

In  contrac  inction  to  the  authori- 
tarian structure  is  the  nondirective  one 
where  teachers  are  permitted  or  ex- 
pected to  fomuilate  their  own  i>olicies. 
In  such  systems  these  teachers  often 
oi>erate  as  small  autocracies  m  decid- 
ing what  components  of  reading  to 
teach  and  how  to  teach  tliem.  Such 
policies  are  permitted  to  exist  in  so- 
called  "democratic'*  school  systems, 
although  careful  scrutiny  of  the  per- 
sonnel involved  usually  reveals  an  un- 
informed administrator  with  litde,  if 
any,  knowledge  of  reading,  who  is  ready 
and  willing  to  leave  the  decisions  relat- 
ing to  the  reading  program  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers.  When  such  is 
the  case,  we  have  observed  that  fre- 
quendy  some  teachers  are  too  quick  to 
adopt  an  unproved  reading  program, 
while  others  arc  unwilling  to  initiate 
change  when  better  methods  are  avail- 
able. In  general,  we  have  found  lit- 
tle continuity  in  such  teacher-directed 
programs.  Unfortunately,  most  tend 
to  flounder  in  directionless  confusion 


to  the  detriment  of  the  children's  read- 
ing i)rogress. 

Thus,  we  have  found  diat  reading 
programs  which  become  a  realit\  as  a 
result  of  administrative  fiat,  or  those 
which  evolve  when  die  administrator 
delegates  audiority  to  individual  teach- 
ers and  provides  no  subse(|uent  guid- 
ance tor  them,  have  not  produced  the 
desired  results — children  who  can  read 
with  acceptable  .ski H  and  efficiency. 

Since  neither  administrators  nor 
teachers  appear  to  be  successful  in 
planning  the  reading  program  without 
reliance  on  one  another,  it  seems  sensi- 
ble to  accept  our  original  premise  that 
they  slumld  plan  the  reading  program 
cooperatively.  From  such  cooperation 
should  come  the  denred  change  and 
improvement — provided,  of  course,  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  can  work  to- 
gether. **Ay.  but  here's  the  rub!  Can 
this  be  done?"  As  a  pragmatist,  I 
ha\e  many  reservations.  These  stem 
from  a  review  of  the  professional  liter- 
ature relating  to  the  necessary  condi- 
tions surrounding  successful  planning 
sessions  and  some  knowk'dge  of  the 
persons  who  must  be  in\f^lved  in  the 
cooperative  process. 

My  answer  to  the  question  *'Can  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  plan  a  r?ad- 
ing  program  together?"  is  a  very 
guarded  and  conditional  **yes."  Some 
of  these  conditional  responses  will  be 
discussed  in  this  paper. 

Administrators  and  teachers  can 
plan  the  reading  program  IF  they  can 
identify  mutually  acceptable  goals  of 
reading  instruction.  Such  agreement 
is  easy  to  make  when  the  decisions  in- 
volved are  relatively  simple  and  the 
people  making  them  do  not  have 
strong  diverse  opinions.  But,  as  so 
many  of  you  know,  this  is  not  the  case 
where  reading  is  involved.  The  issue 
of  beginning  reading,  for  example,  is 
an  extremely  complicated  one.  Here 
group  thinking  related  to  the  question 
of  whether  to  introduce  reading  to  the 
five-year-old  is  frequendy  polarized  at 
either  end  of  the  yes-no  continuum; 
there  is  disagreement  over  whether  the 
initial  function  of  learning  to  read 
should  be  considered  primarily  a  de- 
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coding  process  or  wlictlier  it  involves  a 
commitment  to  help  the  child  compre- 
hend and  interpret  what  lie  is  reading 
in  a({(lition  to  recognizing  the  printed 
word  ;  and  the  question  of  when  and 
how  to  present  phonic  analysis  remains 
a  controversi.ll  issue. 

Yet,  these  and  other  basic  compo- 
nents of  the  reading  j)rograni  must  he 
discussed  .ind  agreed  upon  in  order 
that  all  concerned  understand  just 
what  type  of  j)rogram  is  desirable  and. 
consecjuently.  what  type  of  pupil  be- 
havior they  should  exi)ect.  Discussion 
alone  is  likely  to  produce  nothing  more 
than  an  imp.isse.  however,  unless 
members  of  the  group  have  the  opix>r- 
tiinity  to  observe  for  themselves  some 
of  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in 
the  cjrriculuni  and  dien  discuss  them. 
Kindergarten  te.ichers  cannot  he  ex- 
pected to  accept  the  theory  thai  some 
fi\ e-y  ear -olds  can  profit  from  tornial 
re.iding  instruction  unless  they  visit 
other  classrooms  where  this  work  is 
being  done.  Nor  arc  first  grade  teach- 
ers likely  to  modify  their  approach  to 
beginning  reading  unless  they  can 
evaluate  and  accept  for  themselves  any 
new  program  of  instruction.  What  .nil 
of  this  me.ins  is  that  groups  of  people 
cannot  arrive  at  mutually  accei)table 
goals  unless  w.iys  are  found  which  wdl 
stimul.ite  the  modification  of  their  ex- 
isting perceptions — th.nt  is,  their  per- 
ception of  die  situation,  of  tlumselves. 
and  of  the  probable  effects  of  change. 
Such  modific.ntions  in  pe  ception  are 
believed  to  provide  the  stimulus  neces- 
sary to  overcome  blind  acceptance  of. 
and  the  adherence  to.  the  status  quo. 

Secondly,  adininistnitors  and  teach- 
ers can  plan  the  reading  p/ogr.ini  to- 
gether IF  they  are  both  acquainted 
with  a  knowledge  of  mocVrti  theory 
and  practice  concerning  the  teaching  of 
re.iding.  This  is  a  go.il  devoutly  to  l)e 
sought,  but  one  di.it  may  only  be  real- 
istic as  it  applies  to  those  persons  who 
are  prepared  as  reading  specialists.  In 
this  resj)ect,  I  doislt  if  we  can  expect 
the  self-contained  classroom  teacher  to 
become  sufficiently  knowledgeable 
al)Out  all  aspects  of  the  curriculum,  in- 
cluding the  **new"  niadi,  the  '*new''  so- 


cial studies,  the  *'iiew'*  science,  the 
"new''  re.iding,  and  I  sup|X)se  if  I  were 
to  investigate  further,  the  *'new*'  art. 
the  ''new"  music,  and  the  "new"  physi- 
cal education.  To  expect  the  classroom 
te.iclier  to  be  well  grounded  in  all  of 
these  disciplines  would  be  .ikin  to  the 
exj)ectation  that  the  medical  school 
gr.iduate  would  be  equally  adept  in 
dealing  with  problems  related  to  the 
heart  |)atieiit.  the  cancer  patient,  the 
ulcer  patient,  or  the  diabetic  patient. 

Hopefully,  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  prepare  elementary  sc1uk>1 
teachers  will  soon  come  to  regard  the 
concept  of  the  self-contained  classroom 
as  an  an.ichronisiii.  will  assist  prospec- 
tive school  te.ichers  in  indentifying  one 
or  two  related  areas  of  interest,  .iiid 
will  help  them  develop  some  depth  in 
their  chosen  field  of  speciali/^ation 
through  Course  work  and  student 
te.iching. 

Success  in  this  endeavor  is  the 
promi  I'  th.1t  lies  behind  the  philosophy 
of  team  te.iching  .ind  the  efforts  being 
made  to  capit.ilize  ou  the  strengths  and 
avoid  the  we.iknesses  of  teachers  par- 
ticijj.iting  in  the  venture. 

Just  as  it  seems  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect self-contained  classroom  te.ichers 
to  he  well  grounded  in  every  asj>ect  of 
the  re.iding  progr.im.  neither  is  it 
sound  to  anticipate  th.it  the  elementary 
school  principal  will  be  able  to  assist 
the  staff  in  the  developnjent  of  a  pr  >- 
gram  of  improved  reading  instruction. 
I  single  out  the  school  principals  be- 
cause ihey  are  often  in  the  most  strate- 
gic position  to  provide  the  aj)proj)riate 
guidance  to  teachers  and  have,  in  f.ict, 
l)een  .isMgnerl  this  resj)onsibility  which 
historically  la;  passed  froin  the  super- 
intendent to  the  element.iry  supervisor 
to  the  print  ipal.  Vet  too  m.iny  princi- 
pals do  »'  >t  have  the  know-what  to 
provide  -  *  .ow-how.  We  can  .ilso 
look  for  leadership  among  school 
princip.ils  r\  her  than  expect  each 
principal  t )  aide  the  .ictivities  of  all 
teachers  in  .ili  *  ♦*eas  of  th.e  curriculum, 
fironic.illy  enough,  in  those  systems 
where  reading  consultants  are  em- 
ployed, dieir  major  assignment  i^  often 
to   direct    remedi.il   programs  rather 
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than  to  guide  developmental  ones  so 
that  very  few  of  these  trained  reacHng 
persons  are  utiHzed  to  guide  either  ad- 
ministrative officers  or  teachers.) 

Keeping  the^e  pc^ints  in  mind,  it 
might  he  rcahonahle  to  expect  coopera- 
tive planning  to  he  effective  when  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  are  certified 
as  specialists  in  reading  and  teachers 
of  reading,  respectively.  Together 
they  can  be  assigned  the  res|K)iisibility 
for  fornuilating  reading  policies  and 
coordinating  the  reading  prngrani. 

Third,  adniiiihtrators  and  teachers 
can  plan  the  reading  program  together 
IF  they  can  translate  their  agreed- 
n|X>n  (jl)jectives  into,  pupil  beliavior 
which  is  consistent  with  appropriate 
and  effective  teaching-learning  designs. 

This  condition  presnpi>oses  that  the 
coojwrating  group  understand  the 
structure  and  uses  of  knowletlgc,  have 
a  grasp  (*f  basic  concepts  of  Iniman  de- 
velopment and  learning,  and  |K}ssess  a 
familiarity  with  teaching  strategies  ap- 
propri?*'^  to  the  fornuilation  of  skills, 
concepts,  and  attitudes. 

To  expect  anyone  to  develop  an  ap- 
propriate reading  program  without  a 
sound  basis  in  the  psychological  disci- 
plines would  he  as  foolhardy  as  to  ex- 
pect a  layman  without  ade(|uate  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  or  biology  to  set  a 
broken  bone.  In  both  cases  it  is  the 
recipient  who  suffers. 

I'nfortunately,  however,  we  con- 
tinue to  prescribe  courses  of  study  in 
reafling  without  taking  into  account 
the  most  efficacious  models  of  teaching 
or  the  ways  in  which  certain  children 
react  to  methods  of  teaching  or  to  the 
materials  presented  them.  I"or  exam- 
ple, there  is  currently  a  predilection  on 
the  part  of  many  school  systems  to 
pnnide  cliildren  with  programed  text- 
l)(H)ks  and  teaching  machines.  These 
automated  devices  and  their  accompa- 
nying printed  materials  are  designed  to 
provide  children  with  the  opportunity 
to  develop  a  selected  number  of  read- 
ing skills  with  only  minimal  reliance 
on  the  teacher.  I'nfortunateh ,  before 
such  programs  are  adopted,  no  provi- 
sions are  made  to  determine  which 
children  can  profit  from  such  nde- 


pendent  instruction.  Some  children 
may  find  the  no\elty  or  continued  use 
of  self-manipulative  activities  academi- 
cally rewarding ;  otherh  niav  react  fa- 
vorably to  a  manner  of  teaching  that 
can  only  be  provided  by  an  animate 
object,  namely,  the  teacher.  The  (jues- 
tion  relating  to  which  learners  will 
profit  more  from  one  program  of  in- 
struction and  which  will  profit  more 
from  another  must  be  established  be- 
fore we  can  adopt  one  (^r  the  other  for 
all  children.  This  statement  is  true 
not  only  in  the  reference  to  programed 
iiistructi(»n  but  with  respect  to  the 
adoption  of  any  instructional  materials. 
This  caution  appears  justified  esfw- 
cially  in  school  systems  which  are  eli- 
gible for  federally  supported  programs 
and  where  the  only  Criterion  for  the 
selection  of  materials  appears  to  be  the 
price  tag. 

Other  conditions  relating  to  cooper- 
ative planning  can  be  stated  more  suc- 
cinctly, although  their  importance 
should  not  f)e  diminished  accordingly. 
Here  again  we  feel  that  teachers  and 
administrators  can  plan  the  reading 
pnjgram  together 

IF  they  can  recognize  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  an  existing  read- 
ing program  ; 

IF  they  are  provided  with  reference 
materials  to  fortify  tlieni  with 
background  information  ; 

IF  released  time  is  provided  for 
planning  periods ;  and. 

W  affirmative  action  will  result  from 
suggestions  or  pro|)osals  made. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  those  weak- 
nesses which  inhibit  satisfactory  group 
part'cipatioii  one  can  hope  for  im- 
proved prchcrvice  and  in-service  edu- 
cation programs.  Hut,  while  we  wait 
for  these  expediencies  to  develop,  both 
administrate  rs  and  ttacherv,  are  eligible 
to  participate  in  government  Sjioiisorevl 
X 1)  1^ . \  institutes  in  read i ng .  Here, 
the  major  objective  is  to  improve  the 
competencies  of  school  personnel  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  teaching  and 
administration  of  reading.  Fortunately, 
provisions  lia\e  been  made  t«>  accom- 
modate both  experienced  and  inexperi- 
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diced  persons  as  well  as  specialized 
personnel  responsible  for  the  education 
of  disadvantaged,  handicap|)ed,  and  ex- 
ceptional children. 

These  programs,  which  consist  es- 
sent  ial  ly  of  work  sho|  )S ,  pract  iciims . 
seminars,  sym|K)sia,  collo(|iiia,  and  the 
like,  have  been  conducted  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  since  1965  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  offered  through  June  1969, 
if  not  later.  I  might  mention  here  that 
the  International  Reading  Association 
has  prepared  a  guide  to  assist  inter- 
ested persons  in  the  preparation  of  in- 
stitute proposals.  Tliis  guide  supple- 
ments the  manual  published  by  the 
ofike  of  education.  Perhaps,  Dr. 
Gunderson,  the  author,  will  wfite  a 
similar  guide  instructing  applicants 
how  they  can  be>t  be  accepted  in  these 
institutes  since  it  is  my  understanding 
that  there  are  ten  applicants  for  every 
avaihhle  institute  opening,  a  factor 
that  should  not.  however,  deter  uiyone 
with  a  gan^oling  instinct. 

The  institutes  held  at  Rhode  Island 
College  during  the  summers  of  \9fyS 
and  1966  were  Conducted  for  elemen- 
tary school  principals  on  the  l^asis  that 
1  )  the  need  for  improvement  was 
greatest  at  this  adnnnistrative  level 
and  2)  ihat  as  a  residt  of  the  institute 
the  principal  would  be  in  a  |x>sition  to 
work  more  effectively  with  his  staff 
and  ultimately  to  favorably  influence 
the  progre>s  of  reading  among  more 
children  than  if  the  institute  were  re- 
stricted to  teachers. 

In  evaluating  the  strengths  of  onr 
institute  ami  it>  effect  on  the  partici- 
pants, we  feel  that  the  most  positive 
aspect^  of  the  six-week  program  wouKl 
include  tlie  op|)ortimities  for  principals 
to  1)  come  into  contact  w  ith  nationally 
known  reading  authorities:  2)  receive 
a  cro.ss-couiitry  concept  of  reading  in- 
struction and  admini>trative  proce- 
dures through  formal  and  informal  dis- 
cussion ;  3 )  use  and  evaluate  the  most 
current  instructional  materials;  and  4) 
expand  their  knowledge  of  reading  in- 
struction and  broaden  their  knowledge 
of  fliagnostic  and  remedial  s«M  vices. 

The  kind  of  program  we  provided 
did  not,  however,  insure  that  all  of  the 


participants  would  profit  |X)sitively.  It 
was  our  feeling  that  while  most  of  the 
group  would  become  innovators,  there 
were  several  who  would  remain  un- 
moved by  the  new  ideas.  Those  in  the 
latter  category  feel  Ixiimd  by  real  or 
imagined  difficulties  which,  they  prob- 
ably rationalize,  will  prevent  them 
from  entering  upon  new  a\enues  of 
reading  instruction.  It  has  been  clear 
to  tlu)se  of  us  who  participated  in  the 
program,  however,  that  many  will 
emerge  to  lead  their  faculties  in  the  di- 
rection and  guidance  of  appropriate 
modes  of  instruction. 

I  recently  contacted  our  institute 
alumni  and  asked  them  the  same  ques- 
tion that  I  had  hoped  to  answer  in  this 
papei  :  Can  administrators  and  teach- 
ers plan  the  reading  program  together  ? 
All  but  one  indicated  some  success  in 
working  cooperatively  with  their  fac- 
ulties. A  reaction  of  one  respondent 
representing  the  majority  will  suffice. 
"1  think,"  this  principal  wrote,  "that 
teachers  and  administrators  can  work 
together  successfully  if  the  teachers  are 
convinced  that  the  administrator  has  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  reading  pro- 
gram, keep>  abreast  of  things  going  on 
in  the  fiehl,  and  acts  more  as  a  catalyst 
and  a  reM)urce  i)er.son  than  a  dirtrting 
genius." 

A  contrasting  comment  from  an- 
other of  the  res|)ondents  was  **I  have 
not  ex|>erieiiced  any  of  the  text  book - 
describerl  patterns  of  working  together 
to  develop  this  or  that  facet  of  the 
reading  program.  No  doubt  it  can  be 
done,  but  1  do  not  think  that  I  have 
the  leadership  (jualities  to  do  it  suc- 
ces>fullv.  .\s  a  result,  I  operate  in  a 
flifferent  manner — either  on  a  one- 
to-one  basi>  or  on  an  informal  *toss- 
it-out-for-consideration'  basis  with  a 
small  group.  Unff)rtunately,  my  at- 
tempts to  stimulate  the  faculty  as  a 
group  ha\e  not  been  successful,  so  I 
have  not  pres.sed  on  along  those  lines." 

Perhaps  these  two  statements  siiy 
more  dir?ctly  in  two  paragraphs  what 
I  have  been  trying  to  say  ii.  several 
pages ;  namely,  some  administrators 
a  h\  some  teachers  can  plan  the  reading 
program  together.     For  them,  team 
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planninj^  has  resulted  in  bettir  instruc- 
tion and,  sub>e(iuently,  in  U-tter  educa- 
tion for  children.  To  other  achninis- 
trators  and  teachers  who  have  tried 
and  tailed,  and  to  still  others  who  have 
never  tried,  I  can  only  refer  them  to 
the  wisdom  of  Chester  1.  Barnard,  who 
wrote  in  the  dedication  .of  his  l)ook 
Thr  Functions  oj  an  Executive:  "To 
try  and  fail  is  at  least  to  learn;  to  fail 
to  try  is  to  suffer  the  inestimable  loss 
of  what  might  have  been." 

Improving  Instruction  through 
Cooperative  Action 

Kit  iiAKi)  L.  Watson 
Kansas  State  College 

\KVKk  iiAVK  WK  SKiix  a  time  in  the 
history  of  tnan  when  so  many  mate- 
rials and  so  many  pieces  of  s|)ecialized 
apimratus  have  iK-en  amassed  to  teach 
a  basic  language  skill.  I  would  guess 
that  better  than  seventy-five  |)ercent  of 
all  the  instructional  reading  materials 
has  come  on  the  market  in  the  past  ten 
vears.  Much  of  this  production,  and 
we  are  certainly  seeing  only  the  l>egin- 
ning,  has  come  as  a  direct  result  of 
Public  Liw  89-10.  Some  other  things 
which  are  changing  reading  instruction 
have  happtj.i  *  since  this  Irllenientary 
Secondary  Education  Act  (in  all  of  its 
titles  I.  As  with  any  change,  we  get 
a  new  set  of  strengths  and  weaknesses 
and  a  need  f<»r  continuous  evaluation. 
More  than  10,000  new  remedial  read- 
ing programs  have  come  into  exist- 
ence; nujre  than  20,000  new  remedial 
teachers  have  lieeii  hired. 

Because  tremendous  amounts  oi 
money  were  rapidly  ted  into  education 
(M»nie  2,^  billion  dollars  to  date)  and 
l>ecause  approximately  80  |K*rcent  of 
this  ended  up  in  reading,  many  unicpie 
and  perplexing  problems  have  arisen. 
W'v  have  teachers  without  training, 
machines  gathering  dust,  clothes  clos- 
ets hnnsing  Heading  progran^s,  and  di- 
rectors of  ie(K»ral  funds  growing  l>al<l 
from  pulling  out  their  hair. 

For  the  juist  two  years  I  have  Inen 
wdrking  closely  with  federally  funded 
program*- '  firsi,  as  an  interestecl  col- 


lege reading  perscn  in  Title  I  :  second, 
as  a  direct«>r  of  a  Title  I\'  reading  pro- 
gram: and  fiujilK.  as  a  consult.uit  on 
seven  Title  111  projects.  I  also  was 
privileged  to  represent  Kansas  .it  the 
First  National  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Disachaiitaged  held  in 
Washington  in  July  1966.  At  times  I 
wanted  to  laugh  aliout  the  tremendous 
ineptiiess  of  which  1  was  a  |>art :  other 
times,  I  felt  we  were  making  real  im- 
provements in  reading  instructions. 
All  the  time,  however,  I  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  dea<llines  and  the  need  to  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  fimds  to  get  a  neces- 
sary job  done. 

Reading  instruction  has  thrown 
sch*K>l  st.'ififs  into  a  crisis  in  the  i>ast 
two  years,  out  of  which  shall  come  ei- 
ther gains  oi  tremendous  significance 
or  merely  a  surge  of  change  for 
change's  sake,  rt.ulting  in  little  more 
than  a  disap|Kjinting  search  fo*-  pana- 
ceas which  do  not  exist.  This  crisis  is 
a  challenge  which  should  be  of  great 
significance  to  all  educators 

Most  scluK)l  systems  are  trying  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
through  remerlial  reading  pn^rams. 
Some  of  these  programs  have  now- 
been  "umbrella'd"  ta  include  school 
nurses,  school  psyclu^logists,  s|>eech 
correctionists.  guida'.ce  counselors, 
and  |jara-professional  fiersonnel. 
Some  have  \}Qv\\  carefully  constructed 
and  tiKJUght  through ;  some  are  |iart  of 
a  total,  carefidly  planned  school  pro- 
gram in  reading  using  well-<|ualified 
reading  s|)ecialists  in  c<nijunction  with 
skilled  classroom  teachers. 

Judging  from  the  programs  1  have 
seen  and  die  i^^ople  with  whom  1  have 
talked.  I  feel  that  these  are  the  excep- 
tional pn^rams.  P»y  and  large  (and  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  panit  '^^irly  critical 
of  school  adnnn1^tra*(Jf  s  who  have 
done  the  l>est  jobs  they  could  imder 
tlu-  circmnstances)  programs  have 
Ihou  hastily  thrown  together  by  |>eoplc 
vvho  lacked  the  expertise  and  the  time 
to  do  otherwise.  Two  things  i  anse  me 
C(»nceru  in  regard  to  the.se  reailing  pro- 
grams:  I  )  they  depend  to  tiK»  great  n 
degree  on  a  small  number  of  remedial 
teachers  (as  opp<ised  to  the  involve- 
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ment  of  many  or  all  teachers  on  a 
school  systeins  staff)  in  preventive, 
as  well  as  corrective,  aspects  of  the 
program ;  2 )  some  of  the  programs 
have  broken  so  many  of  the  basic 
groimd  rules — from  the  principles  of  a 
remedial  reading  program  thnnigh  the 
purchase  of  materials— that  for  this 
reason  alone  they  need  to  be  revamped 
or  abandoned.  My  fear  is.  primarily, 
that  school  systems  will  place  the 
blame  for  failure  on  the  remedial  pro- 
gram l>ecause  it  did  not  function  as 
they  felt  it  should  or  would  rather  tlian 
to  realize  that  it  did  not  function  be- 
cause they  were  expecting  too  much 
or  l>ecause  they  went  ab<»ut  remedial 
structuring  in  the  wrong  way. 

l^t  me  give  a  few  examples.  One 
school  I  visited  drew  students  out  of 
many  self-contained,  middle-grade 
classrooms  for  reading.  .After  being  in 
the  program  six  weeks,  the  administra- 
tion discovered  the  reiiicdial  class  had 
three  more  students  than  the-  largest 
class  from  which  the  students  had  been 
drawn.  An*  ther  school  system  had  so 
many  remedial  students  it  Ci  .ild  only 
get  each  stufieiit,  as  one  of  a  group  ot 
fifteen,  into  one  thirty-mimue  session 
per  week.  Then  there  was  the  school 
system  that,  having  no  special  educa- 
tion classes,  assigned  forty  mentatir 
retarded  students  to  the  remedial  read- 
ing teacher  along  with  an  equal  num- 
l)er  of  disabled  readei  s. 

\\\  could  go  on  and  ow  J»nd  on  to 
include  all  the  schools  that  purchased 
materials  before  they  appraised  their 
needs  or  hire<l  the  teachers  or  even, 
perhaps,  to  ihe  systems  who  turned  the 
entire  requisitioning  job  over  to  a 
"good"  salesman. 

We  have  many  basic  needs  in  the 
public  schools  right  now.  I*irst,  we 
need  local  assessments  of  what  our 
total  reading  program  looks  like — its 
strengths  and  neaknesses  in  teachers 
as  well  as  in  mdividual  students.  It 
should  include  a  survey  of  material 
and  equipment  used  as  well  as  what  is 
hdd  in  buildings.  It  should  include 
the  relationships  bctwetn  staff,  facili- 
ties, and  functions  totally  as  well  as 
just  the  remedial  phases  of  the  pro- 


gram in  a  few  target  area  schords. 
We  can  make  ourselves  blind  to  need 
by  losing  track  of  the  needs  of  either 
the  school  system's  total  reading  prc»- 
gram  or  of  its  total  stu<knt  popidati.Hi. 

Secondly,  Ui'al  sch(M»l  systems  need 
diagnostic  guid.mce.  We  are  si>ending 
far  too  little  time  on  die  di.ignosis  of 
reading  skills,  the  identification  of 
metho<ls  lor  instructing  individual  stu- 
dents, and  the  analysis  of  inlnbiting 
factors  which  c.iuse  reading  disability. 
This  condition  is  due  in  jiart  to  a  lack 
of  knmvledge  am<ing  reading  staff 
memliers.  a  hck  of  c<»ncern  with  detail.  ' 
and  an  anxiety  to  get  a  complex  job 
completed  too  quickly. 

As  a  jKirt  of  this  diagnoMs.  home 
contacts  need  to  l)e  m.ide  with  parents 
and  some  rapport  setting  ;uul  goal 
building  need  to  l>e  done  with  stmlents. 
Th^  staff  of  one  sclio<il  system,  where 
careful  diagniisis  was  made  over  a 
six-week  length  of  time,  achieved  not 
only  good  results  but  a  satisfied  pidilic. 
The  .staff  morale  was  likewise  hel|>ed- 
When  questioned  later,  every  menilier 
of  the  staff  listed  di;ignosis  ;is  the  .-"in- 
gle •^rc.itest  strength  of  the  progi.im— 
they  knew  wh.it  to  teach.  wh<  m  to 
tiach  it  to.  .md  how  to  tcich  it.  They 
wanted  to  repeat  that  six  weeks  en- 
deavor the  next  year. 

The  third  need  is  for  increased  in- 
service  training  for  teachers,  not  the 
one-day  or  one- week  workshop  tyjie  of 
traiiiing  but  the  kind  that  takes  place 
"on  location"  for  an  extended  length  of 
time. 

All  administrators  should  re<|uire 
reailing  teachers  to  pursue  coarse 
work  leading  to  the  IK.\  reading 
s|>ecialist  mininmm  standards.  These 
teachers  could  lie  paid,  as  many  have 
l)een,  from  E.^EA  monies.  In  .addi- 
tion all  teachers  should  receive  on- 
the-job  help  in  coping  with  corrective 
problems  within  their  classe*;.  This 
training  might  need  to  start  v.ith  some 
theoretical  Imse.  but  it  must  basically 
eYtd  up  solving  or  attenq)ting  to  struc- 
ture the  solution  of  immediate  and  real 
classnwm  reading  problems. 

Such  a  prc^rani  was  begun  in  l^w- 
ton,   Oklahoma,   this  winter.  One 
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tlKuisand  teachers  in  that  general  geo- 
graphic  area  were  involved  in  five  dis- 
tinct types  of  integrally  related  work- 
iihop  ex|>eriences.  The  first  workshop 
se>Ni(>n  consisted  of  laying  a  theoretical 
hase  thnnigh  a  large  group  lecture  ap- 
proach and  contained  the  suhsecjuent 
identification  of  local  prohknt.s  in  ^niall 
groups:  the  second  session  consi>tefl  of 
a  team  approach  discussing  the  |>ossi- 
hle  alternatives  for  solving  each  of  the 
locally  rai**ed  prol)leni>  of  the  first  ses- 
sion :  during  the  tliirfl  session  each 
teacher  got  to  look  at  and  discuss 
materials  and  techniques  which  were 
directly  applicable  to  lier  unique  class- 
room problems :  the  fourth  session 
consisted  of  giving  a  helper  to  each 
classroom  teacher  as  she  applied  the 
correct  i  ve  al  ter nat  i  ve  slie  selected  : 
finally,  each  teaclier  g<it  help  in  ap- 
praising the  results  of  her  ex |>eri men- 
tat  ion  a  year  later.  This  program  is 
typical  of  the  in-service  training  which 
needs  to  be  done  more  extensi\'ely. 

We  need  to  buikl  nure  action  re- 
search projects,  especially  in  the  ma- 
jority of  schools  where  little  innovat- 
ing is  going  on.  Perhaps  I  should 
defnie  my  use  of  the  term  "innovative  " 
By  this.  I  am  not  thinking  only — or 
even  mostly — ^aljout  those  things  which 
ha\e  never  been  tried  or  proven:  I  am 
nU)st  concerned  alx>ut  .schools  trying 
something  which  is  new  or  innovative 
to  them  but  which  has  l)eeu  used  suc- 
cessfully many  times  before.  There  are 
techniques  which  have  lieen  around  in 
research  and /or  actual  practice  for 
thirty  years  or  more  but  which  would 
\yc  innovative,  practical,  and  helpful  for 
manv  school  systems. 

fn  general,  pui.lic  .school  systems  are 
not  well  adapted  to  the  rigorous  con- 
trols necessary  for  pure  research  and 
are  not  particularly  interested  in  dis- 
rupting the  ongoing  program  to  es- 
tablish them,  but  they  do  need  to  \ye 
concerned  about  improving  their  pro- 
grams through  experimentation.  The 
guiflelines  for  action  research  seem  to 
lend  themselves  well  to  evaluating 
changes  made  tlirough  this  type  of 
locally  originated  exfjerimentation. 

Underlying    these    four  proposals 


(assessment.  diagnosis.  in-service 
training,  and  acti(»n  research)  is  the 
need  for  ex|>ertise  and  leadership. 
There  is  concurrently  another  need, 
since  the  expertise  and  leadershijj 
never  seem  to  be  correctly  located  or 
available  in  sufficient  (juantity.  and  that 
is  the  need  for  Cf»o|XTative  action. 

.Snme  Title  IV  Regional  f,aborator- 
ies  began  working  on  these  ser\  ice- 
oriented  as|>ects  of  the  reading  pro- 
gr  ai  n  but  have  I  >een  sh  ar  |  A  y 
criticizecl — even  threatened  with  lo>s 
of  funds  b\  the  L'S(  )K.  Service- 
orienterl  successes  ap|>arertly  are  c<in- 
siclerably  less  tangible  and  objectively 
measurable  than  other  k\u<h  of  pro- 
gram*, and.  as  a  result,  are  undesirable 
packages  to  sell  t  i  legislators.  The 
fact  remains  that  service  programs 
which  furnish  help  with  assessment, 
fliagno>is.  in-ser\ire  training,  and  ac- 
tion re'^earch  are  siirely  needed  in  die 
pid)lic  scIukjIs.  The  fact  further  re- 
mains that  public  schools  are  willing 
and  able  to  pay  for  such  services. 

I  would  pro|)ose  that  all  schools 
training  teachers  and /or  certifying 
reacling  s|>ecialists.  as  well  as  all  public 
and  private  school  chnics  with  highly 
trained  staffs,  have  an  ethical  and 
professional  resjxnisibihty  to  aicl  school 
systems  in  the  lour  areas  of  need  just 
mentioned- 

f  would  see  them  offering  intern- 
sliips—- "on  h)cation"  training  programs 
— helping  with  adniinistritive  deci- 
sion making,  and  |)erliaps  even  ex- 
planiing  a  complete  reading  program 
to  someone  else's  !K>ard  of  edncati<»n, 
Aliove  all.  I  feel  a  tremendous  need 
exists  and  that  the  entire  survival  of 
sotmd  reading  instruction  may  well  de- 
pend on  the  v.'illingness  of  "t.ieni  who 
has"  to  share  with  **them  '  ho  has 
not" — in  the  area  of  teachers  and  total 
school  systems  as  well  as  the  area  of 
deprived  children  and  target  area 
schools.  Kansas  State  College  of 
Pittsburg  will  undertake  a  coo|>erative 
program  of  this  kind  this  summer 
which  is  an  extension  of  an  earlier 
program  forcefully  aliandoned  by  tlie 
M  id-Continent  Regional  Educational 
Laboratory  of  Kansas  City. 
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The  unique  part  of  tliis  story  is  that 
tlic  program  was  shelved  as  "inap- 
propriate"  by  the  US  Office  of  Echica- 
tion.  only  to  be  demanded  by  nearly 
e\ery  school  system  within  a  one  hnn- 
dr-.*'^-niile  radius  of  the  campus. 

'  he  pro|)osed  projjram  will  call  for 
at  1' ist  one  additional  Kd.D.  readinfj 
strft  nirniber  and  one  j:(raduatc  as.sist- 
ant  im  the  ImI.S.  level.  These  addi- 
tion* briuf^  the  total  professional  read- 
'u\^  staff  to  -six.  inchidini^  [graduate 
a^^st^tants.  The  total  stalY  will  sliare  rc- 
s|  MHsibilities  for  elementary,  secondary, 
ai'd  college  clinic  operations:  the  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  reading  pro- 
grains  :  and  the  newly  organized  Read- 
ing Services  Center. 

The  reading  services  ftniction  will 
hi  pcfully  contain  a  reading  materials 
center  recently  amassed  by  the  Re- 
gional Lab  and  will  be  located  in  a  new 
school  vacated  through  unification  by 
tlio  Pittsburg  Public  Schools  and  on 
Icrtse  from  them  to  the  college.  This 
facility  lias  l>een  renovated  for  this  use 
ai  d  contains  offices,  a  duplicating 
r(«o.n.  and  a  combination  classroom 
r  id  material  library.  Already,  the 
cooperative  idea  and  attitude  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  operation,  which  is 
iice<lcd  to  underwrite  the  success  of 
this  type  project. 

In  a  recent  survey  in  our  area, 
school  systems  seemed  to  want  all  of 
ti.e  four  projects  presented  earlier. 
Some  of  tlie.se  projects  were  of  greater 
concern  to  one  scliool  system  than  to 
another.  Mncli  apparently  has  some 
degree  of  imiquencss  in  its  needs. 
This  uiii(|ueness  should  be  liigliN'  re- 
spected by  the  staff  of  the  Reading 
Services  Center :  local  control  must  be 
a  basic  premise  in  the  format i<in  of  this 
"gn  s  roots*'  operation. 

This  program  is  expected  to  be 
self-sup|K)rtiiig.  There  will  be  no 
basic  nienibersliip  charge  or  school 
system  donation.  The  Reading  Serv- 
ices Center  will  assess  equitable 
charges  for  services  rendered.  These 
funds  will  in  turn  pay  for  staff,  gradu- 
ate assi.stants,  facilities,  and  materials. 

Colleges  are  not  die  only  groups 
with   the   ability   to    form  service- 


oriented  centers.  Recently  while  in 
Nebraska.  I  took  note  of  two  rather 
good  public  .school  clinic  situa- 
tions— one  formed  with  Title  I  funds 
and  the  other  funded  fnnu  Title  I  IT. 
}?otli  of  these  centers  and  their  staffs 
could  help  outlying  coiiiiiuiiiiti<'s  in 
need  of  services :  a  pay-as-vou-learn 
program  could  be  sponsored  bv  each  of 
these  clinics.  Monies  would  come 
from  boards  of  educ.itiou  in  the  other 
communities  in  exchange  for  staff 
training,  evaluative  help,  and  perhaps 
e\en  material  appraisal.  The  same 
kinds  of  benefits  as  in  the  coll<*ge  pre - 
*;iam  could  be  derived  in  this  clinic 
plan,  especially  since  each  of  these  two 
facilities  is  adjacent  to  good  graduate 
college  reading  programs. 

Another  new  project  in  Kansas  will 
band  together  the  T«»peka  [*ublic 
Schools,  Washburn  University,  ami 
the  Meniiiiiger  Foundatum.  This  ar- 
rangement could  very  well  be  ex- 
panded to  offer  supplementary  ser\ices 
of  the  sort  mentioned  to  surrounding 
coiiiMuiiiities. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  crises  that  face 
tts — to  critically  analyze,  expand,  and 
improve  existing  reading  j)n»giaiiis — 
then  we  must  find  more  realistic  ways 
of  stretch uig  existing  reading  "exper- 
tise/' We  must  also  be  willing  to 
share  in  the  recent  developments  of 
significance,  more  extensively  than  the 
**mo(ier*  school  visitation  concept;  and 
we  must  be  willing  to  tackle  locally  de- 
lineated problems,  rather  than  only  al- 
tering all  problems  to  fit  some  grand 
design.  b'.xisting  facilities  must  be 
used  to  lead  otiieis  to  equally  valuable 
bniefits.  .\s  we  endeavor  to  build 
these  cooperative  arrangenieiits,  we 
will  see  more  general  rea<jiiig  progress 
as  well  as  our  federal  and  local  dollars 
going  further  and  doing  more  for  the 
impnneiiieiit  of  reading. 

The  PESO  Story 

I'mmitt  n.  Smith 
West  Texas  State  l'ni\ersity 

PESO  STANDS  FOR  Panhandle  Educa- 
tional Services  Organi.'iation.  PESO, 
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an  ajjcncy  of  West  Texas  State  I'ni- 
vcrsity.  is  designed  to  provide  ser\ices 
to  public  and  ])rivate  school  systems  in 
tlie  area  ser\ed  by  the  university 
West  Texas  State  University  is  situ- 
ated in  Can\on.  Texas,  in  the  heart  of 
P]\S()  Country  which  includes  some 
40  counties  in  the  Panhandle  and 
South  Plams  of  Texas  Tliis  repon 
extends  from  Texline  on  tlie  Tex- 
as-Xew  Mexico  line  on  the  north  to 
the  cotton  fielcN  of  I.ynn  and  Dawson 
counties  to  the  south — a  distance  of 
*iome  300  mile> — and  from  tlie  Okla- 
homa  line  on  the  east  to  New  Mexico 
on  the  NNest — a  distance  (»f  some  150 
miles  It  is  said  that  thi.s  territory  is 
larijer  tlian  nine  states  in  tiie  union. 

i'l'SO  is  an  exi)eri  nent  in  orjjaniza- 
tional  structure  for  educational  serv- 
ices. Pr,SO  country  is  |KCuliarly  well 
suited  for  an  experimental  program, 
lor  it  includes  a  bir  city  like  Amarillo, 
many  small  town^  like  White  Deer, 
and  schools  of  all  varieties  between  the 
old  type,  small  rural  two-teacher 
.school  to  the  new  air-conditioned  plant 
in  tr  \n  and  city.  It  also  has  a  grow- 
ing eomf)lex  of  junior  colleges,  the  lat- 
est one  being  located  at  l.evelland« 
South  Plains  College.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 100  school  districts  in  this 
vast  area  which,  by  aflfording  educa- 
tional op|)ortnnity  to  some  100.000  chil- 
dren inv(>lve  the  services  of  approxi- 
mately 7.000  teachers  and  other  school 
personnel  and  the  valuable  contribution 
of  some  750  members  of  local  boards 
of  education. 

Again.  Ph>S()  is  an  agency  of  West 
Texas  State  University  serving  these 
100  school  districts  in  special  ways.  It 
came  into  being  on  January  1,  1966. 
when  94  of  tlie.s^  100  districts  banded 
together  to  implement  Title  I.  M.SI^.X. 
in  this  region.  This  program  was  ti- 
tled Project  Educatkmil  Inif'rovC' 
mcut.  On  September  6«  P>(V),  a  new 
program  funded  under  Title  III, 
ESEA,  called  the  Texas  Cooperative 
Disscmiuation  Project,  was  initiated ; 
and  also  in  September,  1966,  PESO 
became  the  applicant  agency  uiuler  the 
Dcj^artnient  of  Labor  f(»r  52  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  In-Scliool  programs 


and  four  out-of -school  prc^rams  in 
this  area  of  Texas  Later  still  the 
OV.O  regional  office  in  Austin  asked 
PESO  to  become  the  applicant  agency 
for  all  [lead  Start  Programs  in  the  re- 
gion which  do  not  fall  directly  under 
tile  Coninuimty  .Action  .Agency. 

Piojeil  educational  inipiovenieiit 

Tk'cause  poor  reading  seemed  to  be 
at  the  root  of  all  the  problems  of  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  children 
in  the  area,  the  PI\SO  group  of 
schools  decided  to  begin  the  attack  on 
educational  deprivation  b\'  atteiiiptiiig 
to  improve  the  reading  levels  of  the 
10.500  children  and  youth  in  the  re- 
gion who  were  identified  as  being  one 
or  more  years  below  the  level  of  expect- 
ancy in  reading  skill.s.  This  decision 
formed  the  basis  for  the  development 
of  peso's  first  coni|)onent.  Project 
Educational  Iniprovenient. 

Procedurally.  PESO  assisted  the  94 
school  districts  to  set  up  al)oiit  250 
reading  stations  on  campuses  where 
there  was  a  demonstrated  concentra- 
tion of  children  with  reading  disabili- 
ties. Tlie.se  central  services  were  ]iro- 
vided  with  1)  program  de\elopnient 
and  supervision.  2)  staff  dexelopnient. 
3)  fiscal  services.  4)  diagnostic  serv- 
ices, and  5)  evaluative  services. 

A  \vell-ecpiip|x.*d  loom 

A  reading  station  is  a  room  in  a 
sclu)ol  building.  This  room  must  be 
e(|uip])ed  pro])erly  and  hold  proper 
materials  for  the  individual  instruction 
of  children  in  cor'-ective  reading. 
When  iieerled.  this  room  must  aflford 
privacv  or  opportunities  for  small 
groups  of  two  or  three  or  for  the  total 
group  of  eight  to  ten.  It  must  have 
the  elements  of  flexibility  and  mobility, 
for  the  creative  and  .skilled  teacher 
cannot  function  in  a  setting  which  is 
boimd  to  one  pattern. 

A  well-trained  teacher 

A  reading  station  has  a  trained 
teacher  in  it  Oi.  January  L  1966, 
when  PI'' SO  began,  it  was  realized 
that   there   were   only   a  half-dozen 
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well-trained  corrective  reading  teach- 
ers in  the  entire  Panhandle  and  South 
Plains.  It  was  also  realized  that  this 
was  a  tyj)ical  situation  all  over  the  na- 
tion, so  PESO  did  the  natural 
thing — it  decided  to  train  its  own 
cor|)S  of  reading  sjx?cialists.  The  94 
participating  superintent'ents  of  schools 
selected  from  among  t  eir  best  ele- 
mentary teachers  to  5  T  their  read- 
ing stations,  and  PESC  took  it  from 
there  with  a  staff  development  pro- 
gram involving  a  numl^er  of  study  ses- 
sions during  the  spring  of  1966  culmi- 
nating With  a  well-j)lanned  six-weeks 
full-time  work  Conference  in  June  and 
July.  One  hundred  and  eighty  teach- 
ers attended  the  summer  conference  at 
West  Texas  State  University  and 
s-me  50  at  South  Plains  College  in 
Levelland. 

Out  of  this  1966  summer  work  con- 
ference came  the  proposal  that  West 
Texas  State  University  design  a  prej)- 
aration  program  for  reading  special- 
ists. In  Texas  there  is  no  special 
certificate  for  a  reading  specialist,  but 
it  was  determmed  that  such  a  program 
could  l)e  fitted  into  the  state  design  for 
the  professional  certificate  for  teachers. 
In  March  1967,  the  Teacher  Education 
I 'nit  at  West  Texas  State  University 
approved  this  program  leading  to  a 
master's  degree,  the  Professional 
Teacher's  Certificate,  and  an  institu- 
tional endorsement  as  a  reading  spe- 
cialist. You  will  note  that  the  compo- 
nents of  this  program  follow  rather 
closclv  those  recommended  by  the 
IRA: 

Developmental  Reading  in  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Schools. 

Diagnosis  and  Correction  of  Read- 
ing Disabilities. 

Administration  of  the  Reading  Pro- 
gram. 

Stipervision  and  Curriculum  Dcvel- 
ojiment  in  Reading. 

Special  Areas  in  Human  Develoj)- 
nient. 

Learning  Disabilities. 

Tests  and  Measurements. 

Theories  of  Learning. 

Advanced  Educational  Psychology. 


Practicum — Clinical  Seminar  and 
Practicum  in  Diagnosis  and  Remedial 
Reading  Procedures. 

.\gain  this  summer,  the  250  reading 
specialists-to-be  who  man  the  reading 
stations  in  PESO  country  will  return 
to  the  campus  to  continue  their  prep- 
aration program.  In  a  few  years,  the 
region  will  have  a  well-trained  corps  of 
corrective  reading  teachers. 

Some  of  the  best  informed  people  in 
the  nation  were  brought  to  the  Pan- 
handle and  So!ith  Plains  to  start  the 
long  job  of  Converting  these  2.^0 
PESO  teachers  into  good  reading  sjie- 
cialists.  Don  Hodes  -^nd  Thunnan 
Johnson  from  the  Communicative 
Skills  Project  in  Los  Angeles  County; 
Jeanne  McCarthy,  a  specialist  in  learn- 
ing disabilities  from  the  Chicago  area: 
George  Spache.  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  authorities  in  reading;  and 
William  Powell  from  the  University  of 
Illinois,  were  among  the  sixteen  to 
twenty  national-level  people  brought  to 
PESO  country  to  help  develop  a  corps 
of  well-educated  reading  specialists. 
Several  members  of  the  West  Texas 
State  University  faculty  in  psychology, 
sociology,  and'  sf^eech'  therapy  were 
used  as  well  as  all  of  the  Pl^SO  staff 
people. 

In  addition  to  working  with  out- 
standing consultants  from  the  state  and 
nation,  the  250  teachers  were  given  the 
opportunity  last  summer  to  observe 
model  reading  stations  at  work  in  both 
locations— West  Texas  State  Univer- 
sitv  and  South  Plains  College.  These 
.stations  were  supplied  with  equiimicnt 
and  materials  by  several  connnercial 
companies  who  have  been  most  helpful 
in  the  PE.SO  project.  This  summer 
j)rogram  served  simultaneously  as  a 
lal)oratory  for  teachers  and  an  aid  to 
children  with  reading  disabilities. 

The  program  for  the  summer  of 
l%7  included  30  reading  stations  in 
Amarillo  and  Canyon  which  served 
some  900  children  with  reading  disa- 
bilities and  at  the  same  time  provided  a 
planned  practicum  in  corrective  read- 
ing wl^ch  is  required  in  the  jircjxira- 
tion  program  for  th:»  institutional  en- 
dorsement  as    a    reading  specialist. 


Organization:  Genkrai.  Problems 
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Kacli  station  was  staffed  l)v  a  team 
coiis^htini,'  of  a  lead  teaclier  chosen 
from  tlie  250  in  tlie  region  and  at  least 
two  liel])ni^  teachers.  Each  member 
of  the  team  ])artici])ated  in  these  three 
j)lanncd  experiences  in  the  practicum : 
1 )  working  with  the  individual,  2) 
working  with  the  small  group,  and  3) 
])articipating  in  a  l)robleni  seminar  in- 
volving visiting  consultants. 

Last  sinnnier  each  of  the  250  teach- 
ers had  to  demonstrate  ]>roficiency  in 
the  use  of  eqnii)ment  needed  in  diagno- 
sis and  treatment  for  reading  disabili- 
ties. Tlie  eight  tniit  co«)rdinators 
served  as  tutors  for  all  250  teachers 
until  each  demonstrated  ability  in  the 
use  of  some  10  to  15  different  pieces  of 
e(jiiipnien*: 

Last  summer  the  250  teachers  were 
])rodncers  of  materials.  .\  regular 
worksho])  ])eriod  was  sclieduled  for 
daily  work.  Many  ]>ractical  material*^ 
were  develo]K(!  including  btdletin 
board  dis])lays  and  Uw)  teacher  guides 
readv  for  use  on  Scptetnbcr  K  VJt)(K 

Some  sixteen  or  twenty  companies 
set  u])  su])ervi  *d  (ii>])la\s  of  materials 
and  eqiii])men  during  the  six  weeks 
period  in  the  summer  worksho]:)  of 
19r/»i  and  helped  the  teachers,  working 
with  their  unit  coordinator,  to  assem- 
ble re(piisitions  for  materials  and 
e(pni)nient  needed  tlie  following  fall 
term. 

^\*<'ekl\  n])])urtuiiitics  u)  learn  more 
about  leaching  reading  were  offered 
the  school  administrators  in  IMCSO 
schools  each  stinimer,  for  research  in- 
dicates tiiat  change  conies  to  the  school 
where  the  school  ])rincipal  and  su])er- 
inteiideiit  are  enthusiastic  and  knowl- 
edgeable al)out  the  change. 

I  he  piogiam  foi  chiUhen 

The  next  ini]x)rtant  ingredient  in  the 
reading  station  is  the  jirograni  of  in- 
struction. The  sini])le  premise  for  the 
PKSO  Project  Educational  Inijjrove- 
meni,  i*.  that  1)  if  a  chikl  cannot  read 
up  to  -lis  ex])ectancy  level,  there  is  a 
detectable  reason  ;  2)  if  «  disabib'ty  can 
be  detected,  it  can  be  diagnosed  and 
desciii)e<l:  and  3)  if  it  can  be  diag- 
nosed, it  can  be  heljied  in  most  cases. 


Diagnostic  instruments  such  as  the  au- 
diometer and  the  eye-movement  cam- 
era are  put  to  use  along  with  a  bat- 
tery of  standardized  tests.  Kenneth 
Waugh,  WTSU,  directs  the  guidance 
])rograni  for  all  250  stations  hel])ing 
teachers  to  learn  how  to  administer 
diagnostic  ])rocedures  as  well  as  inter- 
pret them. 

After  the  reason  for  a  child's  dis- 
ability is  established,  many  a])])roved 
tecliiii(|ues  can  Ik*  used,  for  children 
learn  in  many  w  a\  s.  .\  child  may 
iearii  from  listening,  lie  may  function 
!)est  in  a  group  or  alone.  He  may 
need  individualized  attention.  He  inav 
need  to  learn  from  discission  as  he 
use>  materials  adjusted  to  his  level. 
The  need  for  improved  wc^rd  recogni- 
tion, for  com])rehens'on,  for  s])eed,  all 
must  be  considered  by  the  trained 
readiiijij  sjjcciabst  who  works  either 
with  grou])s  or  with  individuals  in  a 
w*eibeijiii])])ed  room  designed  for  learn- 
ing, such  as  the  reading  station 

This  ])rograni  goes  on  every  day. 
five  days  ])er  week  in  all  kinds  and 
sizes  of  school  in  PESO  coumry--m  a 
small  rural  .scIrkjI  in  Dawson  Countv, 
in  a  ])redoiiiinantly  Xegro  area,  in  any 
school  where  there  is  a  child  who  can- 
not read  as  well  as  he  should. 

F.v;i  I  nation 

Project  Educational  Iinf)rovement 
has  been  develoj)ed  on  the  bas's  of 
what  i7eo])le  think  they  know  about 
how  children  learn — ])arlicularly  those 
children  who  have  developed  disabili- 
ties iti  reading.  The  evaluation  of  the 
im])act  of  this  j)roject  was  a  major 
concern  of  the  PESO  staff.  Dr. 
Wangh  de\eloj)ed  the  evaluation  sy>- 
tem  used  throughout  the  250  reading 
stations  in  Pl-,SO.  The  design  in- 
cludes evaluation  in  the  cognitive  do- 
main utilizing  a  battery  of  ])re-  and 
])Ost"  tests  to  e\alnate  the  reading 
growth  of  the  10.500  PESO  pnjiils. 
Two  of  these  tests  are  intelligence  tests 
to  ])rovi(ie  a  basis  for  anlicii)ated 
growth  in  reading  and  ca])abilit\  to 
learn.  1  he  other  two  measure  achie\e- 
meiil.  In  each  group  of  two  tests,  one 
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is  j(n)Up  atinnnistered  and  one  is  indi- 
vidtiiilly  administered. 

Evaluation  in  the  affective  domain 
includes  subjective  judgments  by 
teachers  and  administrators  regarding 
changes  in  attitudes,  motivation,  inter- 
ests, n  ixieties.  and  adjustments  of 
['R!^( )  sUidcnts. 

The  evaluation  .system  also  seeks  to 
describe  the  growth  of  PE.SD  pupils  in 
areas  other  than  reading.  The  staff  is 
now  in  the  process  of  developing  a  re- 
search design  tn  try  to  shed  some  light 
nil  the  optinntm  time  to  remove  a  child 
with  reading  disabilities  from  the  cor- 
recti\e  reading  program 

Texas  cooperative 
dissemination  project 

Tlie  next  component  of  the  PESO 
])rograni  is  called  the  l\'x:t'^  G>opera- 
tive  Dissemination  Project  .:nd  is  fin- 
anced by  Title  III.  I'.-SEA.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  multiply  and  act  i  terate  the 
impa(^  nf  new  iiifoniiati(.n  and  new 
ideas  ..r  school  curriculum  giade*. 
1-12 

The  procedures  to  be  develt»i  and 
demonstrated  in  this  pilj>t  ])rf  "..t  in- 
clude the  loca'ion.  collection,  screen- 
ing, recastnv  if  necessarx  ).  storing, 
retries  iug.  fjiganiziiig.  and  channeling 
new  information,  new  ideas,  and  new 
ma  ,  ials  tn  the  public  and  jirivate 
sclujoK — grades  1-12. 

The  staff  has  eh*cte<l  tn  emplnisize 
the  so  called  solid-s  nf  the  curriculum  — 
the  siMences.  niatheii;:Uics.  social  sci- 
ences, the  iMighsii-l  .anguage  Arts  f  in- 
cluding reading  )-— in  the  beginning  ef- 
forts It  is  planned  *^')  ])roaden  the 
sc<\  ('  as  ex])erience  is  gained. 

The  fiscal  agent  for  TClK  re])re>ent- 
ing  the  H)4  ]jartici])atinjj  schonl  dis- 
tricts in  l*r.  C(niiitr\,  is  the  snjicr- 
inteudent  (jf  schnnK  of  tiie  Canyon 
[n(le])eudent  !^chnol  District  m  Cau\on. 
T(  \as  The  entire  ( ffnrt  ni  TCD  will 
be  clnselv  supcrMsed  by  local  sclionl 
personnel  working  through  their  su- 
perniteiidcnts 

The  ins]>iration  for  the  design  for 
the  TCI)  l*ioject  came  from  the  Agri- 
cultural l-'xtensKMi  Service — a  system 
which  picks  uj)  the  findings  of  re- 


search, organizes  them  around  ])crti- 
nent  problems,  recasts  them  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  user,  and  channels  tlieiii 
into  the  hands  of  the  user  in  such  a 
'isliion  that  he  will  ])rnhahl\  change 
his  bei.avior.  This  is  done  succes^-- 
fully  in  agriculture,  but  nn  such  s\str  n 
has  been  atiempted  in  educUion 

In  the  locatic^n  jimcess.  the  TCD 
staff  made  early  contacts  with  such  na- 
tional Ie\e!  eiKlea\ors  as  Project  I'Ji- 
glish.  Project  .Social  Studies,  the  Sci- 
ence Information  l-Achange.  ERIC, 
the  XuKTican  .\ssociation  for  tlu  \d- 
vancement  (tf  Science,  and  mau\  other 
sources  of  new  inlormatinn.  new  mate 
rials,  and  new  ideas  Cnmplett-  new 
l^rogranis  were  studied,  such  as  the 
prv,grain  known  as  '\\.\AS  Elemen- 
tary .Science:  The  Prncess  A])j>roach.'' 
After  clea.  ing  this  uUa  with  the  Texas 
.State  Department  of  lldneation.  ^ets  nl 
materials  and  e(|uii)meiit  were  ])ur- 
dia^ed  and  collected  h;  the  T(  D  arm 
of  PESO  This  same  ])r(»v'e<lnre  was 
used  in  other  areas  ^uch  as  English 
and  .Social  Studies.  ( )f  course,  the 
first  ste])  in  rcadiUf;  had  alri-ad\  been 
acctmiphshed  in  the  Title  \  ])rograiii. 

The  attempt  to  channel  new  infor- 
mation and  materials  Intn  the  hands  nf 
teachers  re\ealed  snmc  new  ]>r')bleins, 
l^y  sur\e\.  it  was  learned  tli.it  man\ 
teachers  were  not  aware  nf  curient 
ha])peiinigs  in  their  t^adimg  fields 
As  a  result,  they  felt  nn  need  fnr  new 
information,  new  materials,  or  new 
ideas  To  meet  this  problem.  'fCD 
gani/ed  the  "Awareness  Conference." 
New  iiiforiiiatinii.  materials,  programs, 
ideas,  coiicernnig  some  10  nr  12  sju-- 
cific  areas  (including  reading)  were 
assembled,  rescarcbeil.  and  nrgani/ed 
intn  cnufereiice  un'sentations.  fii  this 
wa\.  tb  staff  was  able  m  offer  t<»  ntir 
region  i  tailor-made.  l2-seni(»ti.  stud\ 
cnnfereuce.  delii)eratel\  planned  tn 
raise  ihr  awareness  le\el  nf  all  te/icbers 
in  the  areas  presented.  Awareness 
cniu'ercuces  have  been  presented  in  12 
locations  t(»  snine  .^.000  teachers  and 
atlmiiiistrators. 

Out  of  the  confeiences  can.e  re- 
<|ue^ts  from  schools  tn  presrnt  pilot 
])rograms  exem]>lifying  the  new  ideas 
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])res(Mit('fl  To  (late,  scvcti  ])ik)t  ]>ro- 
^i^rani>  ('\t'iiij)lif\ inj^  the  ('ontiinioiis 
IVojjnss  l^k'iiieiitary  School,  eijjbt 
nrn^raiiis  exnii])lifyi!i<,r  '*  \A  \.S  .Sci- 
ence The  Prc)C(  Ajiproach."  one 
])rnqrani  (UMnonstratiiii^  ])la!i!iefl  ifse  of 
XASA  materials,  anfl  one  ])roiTra!n 
demonstrating  use  of  cni^'iiaire  rods 
in  j)riniary  mathematics  have  been 
initiated.  Three  XDKA  English  In- 
stitutes with  study  centerinjj  on  the 
lii^nist'cs  aj)])roacli  are  in  progress 
s])ons()red  by  TC\).  Other  exeni]>lary 
])roi;ranis  are  in  the  planning  stage. 

After  the  exeni])lary  jiroj^ram  ^atns 
some  maturity,  ])resent  ])lans  call  for 
the  ori,ranizati(Mi  ()f  study  clinics  around 
the  evcm])lar\  ])ro<^rani  allowing  for 
maximum  interaction  between  pilot 
])roL[ram  jjersonnel  atid  other  inter- 
e>ted  school  ])ersonnel  In  this  \va\% 
the  TCI)  Project  ho])cs  to  be  instru- 
mental in  coiueriing  ])l,"*is  and  ideas 
nito  action 

\  number  of  ])rofess()rs  from  ap- 
])ro])riate  academic  de])artnients  as 
well  as  tlie  School  of  Teacher  I'.duca- 
tion  serve  the  TC  >  Project  a>  their 
^er^  ices  ai  e  nee<led 

Tlie  Data  I*r<)Ces>in*(  and  ronij)Uter 
Ceiuer  at  \\\s(  Texas  State  Univcr- 
sit\  is  tied  m  to  tlie  PI^.^O  operation 
Ixecord  l\ee]>in.ii.  iK'al  services,  devel- 
o])nicnt  of  i.om]nuer  assisted  in>tr!ic- 
tion  projects,  and  other  aids  of  this  na- 
ture are  pi  )\  uled 

\ei<4iibot hood  ^outh  (ioip^ 

The  Xei^dib*  >rhoo(l  ^^»utb  C<irps 
Pni,t,n-am  is  another  (oiii]M)iient  pro- 
<^rain  under  the  direct  administration 
of  PKS()  This  pn»i;iam  Nerve>  some 
500  >otini[  "H'U  and  women  het  een 
the  'iijes  of  ih-21  who  otlierwin'  miL,dit 
a(lfl  to  the  start  bill;  number  »f  drop- 
out*. Sotne  52  '-cliixd  districts  are  in- 
\oK-ed  ni  this  ])roi;iain. 

J  lead  StJil 

Just  lecentK.  tl:e  Regional  OflKc  of 
the  Oflice  of  l''conomic  ()]>portnnity 
asked  PKSO  to  coordinate  the  activi- 


ties of  ,dl  summer  Head  Start  pro- 
jjranis  which  do  not  ♦all  directly  under 
a  community  action  ajjencv  This  cat- 
ejjorv  involved  13  counties  and  610 
preschool  chiUlren  In  addition, 
Pb^.SO  serves  as  the  delegate  as^encv 
res])onsihle  for  the  o])eration  f)f  tb.e 
long-term  Head  Start  proj^rani  in 
Amarilio 

The  future 

This  \ear  Texas  will  set  uft  and 
finance  with  state  funds  20  regif)nal 
media  centers  One  of  these  centers 
w  ill  be  located  ni  Aii.arillo  in  the  heart 
of  PKSO  cotintry.  The  long  range 
plan  is  to  build  an  intermediate  unit 
educational  service  center  around  these 
media  centers  financed  in  the  main  bv 
Title  III  fRSKA)  funds  along  with 
the  state  funds  jirovided  for  media. 

PESO  will  merge  this  month  with 
the  regional  media  center :  and,  since 
the  program  has  already  started  and 
has  gained  some  maturity  as  an  educa- 
tional service  center.  PESO  will  ])ro- 
\ide  a  ])rototype  for  the  oilier  19  re- 
gions to  study  The  functional  design 
of  this  new  PRSO  is  ])reseiited  here. 

This  service  center  will  have  these 
characteristics : 

1.  It  will  be  an  autonomous  stale 
agency  with  a  lay  governing 
b(  )ard 

2,  ft  will  have  the  ])Ower  to  con- 
tract for  services  from  the  uiii- 
\  ersity 

3  It  will  be  the  fiscal  ag<  iit  for  state, 
fecler.d.  and  local  tax  fuiuls,  as 
w  ell  as  fniuK  fr<  mii  foundations 
or  ])ri\ate  gifts 

4.  It  will  provide  central  se»*vices  to 
participating  schools  . hicli  can 
be  ])ro\ided  hest  regionally  rather 
than  b\  the  separate  schools. 

5  It  will  be  a  service  center,  not  an 
intermediate  a<lmiiii>trati\ e  unit. 

C^  Its  mission  will  include  die  infu- 
sion of  new  educational  ideas, 
current  promising  i)ractices.  and 
introduction  of  new  materials, 
and  infoniiatioii. 
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Developmental  Reading: 
Definition  for  Sequence 

Charles  C.  Rogers 
Euclid  Central  Junior  High  School 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

THIS  IS  THK  SKCOM)  YEAR  of  operation 
for  the  Euclid  En^li^h  Demonstration 
Center  without  Federal  funds.  That 
there  is  a  demonstration  center  i)ays 
testimony  to  the  responsihle  acceptance 
hy  the  hoard  of  education  and  hy  the 
Euclid  School  administration  for  con- 
tinuinfj  the  work  begun  under  George 
Hillocks.  It  is  a  trihute  to  Michael 
Flanigan.  without  whose  efforts  the 
work  of  this  center  would  not  have 
been  continued.  I  single  out  these 
people  fand  I  could  n^'^ntion  others) 
I  cause  there  are  those  who  wonder 
what  will  happen  when  Federal  dollars 
cease  for  worthwhilt-  ]>rograms. 

The  Euclid  experience  lias  heen  that 
once  progress  is  underway,  there  is  lit- 
tle to  fear — indeed,  without  a  ])rogres- 
sive  board  and  administration,  widiout 
the  climate  and  withotit  individuals 
WMth  a  commitment  to  better  education 
for  youngsters,  the  center  could  not 
have  come  into  existence  in  the  first 
pl.ice,  with  or  without  Federal  money. 
Now  that  Federal  funds  are  spent, 
nothing  has  clianged  in  the  effort  being 
Hifide  exce]>t  that  we  nuist  sell  our 
units  at  a  modest  price.  This  need 
only  strengthens  our  desire  to  further 
improve  our  product  for  the  consumer, 
ultimately  the  pupil. 

What,  then,  is  our  direction,  and 
what  do  ve  wish  to  accomplish?  It 
l)ecnm<*s  obvious  from  various  journnk 
that  the  function,  or  even  the  dcsirahd 
ity,  of  a  distinct  junior  high  level  is 
still  (juestioned  .^nd  in  our  field, 
there  are  arguments  as  to  whether  jun- 
ior high  should  include  language  arts 
or  hjiglish. 

It  is  time  that  we  decide  what  must 
be  (lone  at  each  school  level  and  still, 
at  any  given  level,  leive  much  for  oth- 
ers to  do.  This  is  not  a  romantic  plea 
for  a  return  to  an  age  of  simplicity. 
Our  English  courses  desperately  need 


focus,  for  most  ]ni]>ils  have  not  arrived 
at  a  gestalt. 

\Vhate\er  we  mean  hy  English  as  a 
subject  is  of  such  a  gestalt  nature  that 
it  is  nearly  imj)o>sible  for  us  to  sa\ 
what  it  IS  v.e  should  be  doing  at  any 
given  time.  (  W'e  sonietimes  enw  the 
college  s])ecialists. )  Yet.  we  so  often 
present  materials  in  such  a  ])iecenieal 
fashion  tliat  the  pu])d  cannot  pos>d)]y 
put  Hum])ty  Dum])ty  together.  Oi:r 
ma])  of  the  territor  •  is  incomplete, 
necessarily,  his  map  is  less  com]\ete 
than  ours. 

Se])arate  we  must :  there  is  no  magic 
way  to  teach  a  gestalt  unle.ss  it  he  inci- 
dentally through  that  magic  l)ook 
which,  once  experienced,  forever  hooks 
the  student  on  our  way  of  knowing 
But  we  seldom  can  plan  for  the  occur- 
rence of  this  event :  we  know  too  little 
of  individuals  or  of  how  they  are 
affectcw. 

The  Euclid  Cooperati\  e  Research 
Project  promised  a  total  junior  high 
curriculum  in  English.  In  retros])ect. 
this  ambitious  aim  is  both  weakness 
and  strength.  Wc  are  coming  to  be- 
lieve the  primary  need  in  ihe  teaching 
of  Fnglisli  at  all  levels  is  to  delimit, 
and  while  we  ])ay  lip  service  to  totality, 
we  have  in  reality  limited  goals.  We 
deal  with  the  trifKxl — language,  litera- 
ture and  composition — but  our  pri- 
mary goals  all  center  around  develojv 
nienta'  reading. 

At  best,  English  is  a  study  whicli 
helps  the  student  organize  and  under- 
stand his  ex])erience,  his  world.  It  in 
turn  i)rovides  experience  which  en- 
larges his  world  and  makes  growth 
]xissible.  We  teach  the  basic  language 
structures  and  larger  forms  which  are 
ways  of  knowing.  In  the  Euclid  Cen- 
tral junior  High  program  we  deal  with 
structures  covering  a  range  from  mor- 
])hemic  to  generic  concepts. 

Reading  and  writing  are  complexes 
f)f  organizational  skills.  In  dealing 
with  them  we  com*  as  close  as  one  can 
to  the  general  goa  of  teaching  pupils 
to  think.  Tjiglish  is  now  complete  as 
a  subject  becaus-  in  language  study  we 
ha\e  the  discipline,  the  way  of  know- 
ing, of  science.    We  now  see  the  two 
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j^rcat  discipline  areas  of  our  culture, 
the  liuiiianities  and  science,  married  in 
our  courses.  I  should  think  the  hu- 
manities is  still  the  most  inijWtant  for 
our  jnipils  hecaiise  of  ])ersonal  and  Cisl- 
tural  needs — science  doesn't  help  one 
make  \alue  judgments. 

At  the  elementary  level  much  en- 
richment is  |)Ossil)le.  indeed  nece.ssar\, 
hut  elementary  remains  the  place  for 
hasic  mechanical  skills.  Senior  hij^h 
and  junior  college  seem  the  place  for 
the  heavy  work  of  a  liheral  arts  duca- 
tion  It  seems  to  be.  also,  the  tn'oe  for 
.s])ecialization  mi  the  less  dem  .ndinjj 
trades  and  occupations.  The  upper 
collejTc  years  through  the  M.\,  or  be- 
yond, are  essential  for  the  professions. 
The  PhD,  or  c<)m])arahle  degree,  re 
mains  for  the  scholar.  .And  so  what  of 
the  jimior  high — is  it  distinct  and 
worthwhile  or  is  it  a  mere  admini.stra- 
tive  convenience  as  »o  often  seems  the 
case^  We  believe  it  is  a  most  nec:s- 
sary  level,  distinct  from  others. 

At  an  XDF.A  Institute  at  a  Mid- 
western university,  a  knowledgea!)le 
])rofessor  ]iaid  iionest  homage  to  the 
sixt\  junior  high  teachers  in  attend- 
ance and  was.  figiiratively  s])eaVmg, 
hooted  off  the  stage.  T  tell  this  to 
n.ake  the  ]>oint  that  there  is  an  impor- 
tatit  transition  period  in  formal  educa- 
tion too  little  ■ip])reciate(!  even  by  those 
who  are  involved  in  it  It  seems  diat 
we  either  want  to  be  teachers  of  chil- 
dren or  subject  matter  speciai**-ts  We 
love  kids  or  we  love  our  subject.  I 
don't  know  of  any  place  where  love 
will  go  better  than  in  junior  high.  To 
badly  ii^e  Frost-  -These  arc  swingers 
of  birches.  Hut  we  don't  teach  kids, 
ivir  do  we  teach  Fnglish  :  we  teach  Fn- 
glish  to  ^  ids. 

Lot  us  use  the  old-fa.shioiied  defini- 
tion. Kids  come  to  iis  able  to  read;  if 
the\  can't,  they  are  not.  !)y  defniition. 
junior  high  level,  and  they  go  i.ito 
remedial  reading  courses.  If  they  can 
read,  they  read  words.  But  words  are 
not  our  way  to  understanding  S1k)W 
me  a  hunch  of  words  and  their  mean- 
ings, and  I  will  show  you  the  lexicon 
of  the  language  wiiich  certainly  is  not 
the  language.   This  is  one  of  our  won- 


derful ironies :  we  teach  youngsters  to 
read  words.  From  present  knowledge, 
what  else  can  we  do?  But  then  we 
must  correct  this  mistaken  perce]>tion 
of  language.  They  must  learn  to  read 
words  inter-inaniiuated  in  and  from 
a  Context  .\pperception .  or  more 
!>roa<ll\  perception  or  more  commonly 
reading  readiness,  is  still  the  most  im- 
portant .  oncept  in  readii^^. 

Reading,  you  will  recall,  is  not  m» 
much  v'hat  is  on  the  pag**  as  what  it  is 
one  takes  to  the  page.  W  e  hear  .uuch 
a!)out  reading  readiness  in  first  grade 
where  it  is  a  relatnely  simple  matter: 
oddly  we  hear  litile  about  it  in  the 
twelfth  grade  where  a  va^-tly  greater 
amount  of  energy  should  \)v  spent  to 
guarantee  it.  We  must  make  connec- 
ti<»ns  for  the  ])u])il  and  help  him  learn 
to  make  connections  for  himself 
Words  mean  little  e.\ce])t  as  used  in 
particular  structures  and  excej^t  as 
they  are  informed  by  experience  ])rior 
to  reading. 

There  is  a  ga]).  then,  at  the  junior 
ligh  level,  a  ga]»  which  produces  the 
ingher  illiterate,  which  needs  briflging 
alKJve  all  others  if  we  are  n*»t  willing  to 
trust  to  luck  and  nature.  Poth  struc- 
ture and  methodology  of  the  F.uelid 
units  are  conceived  as  a  means  of 
t>ridging  tins  gap  in  and  through  read- 
ing. The  units  pr<»vi<le  the  essential 
pre-writing  exi>eriences  necc.sary  for 
oral  and  written  composition.  They 
jirovide  a  jirogres.Jon  from  teacher  di- 
rection to  self-direction  by  the  pu])il 
with  evaluation  being  inherently  pro- 
vided rather  than  being  external  and 
•^U]»iTficial  to  beliavioral  objectives. 

Unit  stnicture 

Our  uuits  aie  of  several  t\]>es  and 
might  be  generalizetl  in  the  f< blowing 
way.  Besides  language  study  units, 
we  have  thematic  generic,  and  specific 
(!o\elo]>incntal  reading  units.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  latter  would  be  a  unit  on 
symbolism  in  which  the  pupil  is  taught 
to  read  symbolic  literature  or  under- 
stand literary  symbols  in  various 
forms,  (^leneric  units  present  wiiys  o' 
understanding  the  world  from  th<- 
tr.'igic.  satiric,    mythir,    and  heroi«" 
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modes.  Tiu'iiiatic  units  cajjitalizc  on 
tlircslioM  interests.  Midi  as  animals ; 
(leal  witli  value  systems  cnnsiderefl 
hasic  to  our  culture,  sucli  a^  ]X)\ver. 
justice,  or  couraj^^e :  or  deal  w  ttli 
human  (lc\el(»]Mneutal  or  social  ])rol)- 
leni  tlienies.  such  as  cominj;  of  aije  or 
|)n>test  1  .ct  me  eni])hasize  lliat  re- 
jT.'irdless  ( f  the  thematic  content. 
\.hether  it  he  social  ])rol)lems  or  pi:  )il- 
centered  or  literary,  units  are  struc- 
tured so  as  to  j^ivc  primary  emphasis 
to  oevelopnicutal  reading. 

In  the  unit  Protest,  for  exam])le. 
after  leadmj^f  short  essays  which  ])ro- 
test  \arious  social  ills.  pu]>ii  attention 
ix  turned  to  how  protest  is  made  in  lit- 
erature; that  i>.  the  jiurpfJM^  of  the  unit 
fs  not  sociolopcal :  our  aim  is  iitit  to 
put  (uir  jiujnls  out  into  the  streets  with 
jilacards  hut  to  explore  how  men  ha\e 
structured  the  \ehicle  of  literatijre  to 
express  ideas  vital  to  ihcir  well  heini^ 

Work  ill  all  units  is  carried  out  in- 
ducliveK  The  pupil  understandini;s 
are  of  course  directed  hut  are  drawn 
from  or  discovered  hy  him  from  the 
careful  choice  of  material  and  by  di- 
rected study  which  allows  him  to  come 
to  personal  choices  within  a  framework 
of  meaniiijT,  rather  than  his  hein^ 
taujjht  "correct"  understandings  from 
Some  adult  ])o\u\  of  \iew. 

The  jnipil  is  first  taught  the  teacher 
directed  understandings  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  From  pretesting,  from  intro- 
ductor\  nonreading  lessons,  and  from 
discu.s.sion,  ])resent  ])upil  knowledge  is 
estahiished.  With  introductory  selec- 
tions, this  serves  the  purpcjse  of  letting 
the  pupil  in  on  the  secret.  He  must 
undersfand  direction  as  clearly  .is  the 
teacher.  Present  defmitions  of  con- 
cejits  are  usually  established,  to  he  re- 
vised later.  These  definitions  provide 
direction  in  tlie  reading. 
— Next.  w*ith  teacher  direction,  con- 
vei)ts'are  explored  and  expanded.  In 
Conra(>c.  for  example,  simply  dcfinei* 
exam])ies  of  ph\sical  courage  are  seen 
in  stories  before  exploring  those  exem- 
plifying more  co'iiplex  views  of  the 
c(»ncept  *t  the  sr.me  time  iraditional 
understar(hngs  are  establi.shcd,  such  as 
.\ristotle' ,  '*goide*'  mean." 


Thus,  ni  the  first,  teacher  directed 
phase  of  the  units,  background  and 
concei)ts  are  discovered  and  explored 
which  ])rovide  the  direction  for  the 
bahuice  of  the  unit  work.  Thus.  too. 
our  selections  of  tlv  mes  must  not  be 
*ight  or  fri\  »lous  because  they  i)ro- 
\ide  the  basis  for  exploring  the  levels 
of  nuauing  contained  in  literary  form. 
Further,  tliey  must  contain  concepts 
involved  in  later,  more  difficult  read- 
ing. Courage  leads  into  the  generic 
study  of  heroic  literature,  for  example. 
Herein,  in  ]iart.  lies  the  sequence 
which  a  dt  \elo  ental  reading  ])hiloso- 
phy  permits 

We  want  independently  ca])a])lc 
readers.  The  next  jiliase  attempt^  t<i 
free  the  ])upil  Itt  direct  his  own  efforts 
through  group  work.  In  this  group 
work  and  throughout  the  units,  we  eiii- 
])hasi/e  aid  to  the  jnipil  before  he 
reads,  r^ilier  than  examination  after  he 
ha^  aporoached  a  work  which  for  him 
is  or  '  frustration  level  Thus  it  is. 
too.  .  It  any  given  lesson  provides 
back  Hind  for  a  later  one.  Study 
guides  which  allow  pupils  to  verbaii/e 
their  »  roblems  together,  and  invento- 
ries to  lelp  t'.iem  structure  their  iinder- 
staiKt  1  ^j^s  are  \\idel\  used, 

\Voi\s  oi  considerable  depth,  sur- 
prising to  .soiiie  on  the  junior  high 
level,  aie  ])0S.sible  because  of  the  es- 
tablished direction  and  group  help  pro- 
vided, Levels  of  nifaning  are  ajv 
proached  in  an  orderly  jirogression 
with  constantly  directed  attention  to 
textual  meaning  rathf  tha.,  to  flights 
of  fanc\  which  might  ]  -eak  down  the 
student's  ]>erce])tion  f»f  structv;e.  Pu- 
pil vrcatiJty  not  ah  en^,  but  it  is 
freedom  with  .nscipline  Though  w*iat 
I  am  describing  sounds  rigid.  pui)il 
opinions  are  respected,  solicited,  and 
basic  to  further  worK  in  the  tinits. 

The  third  phase  consists  of  redefini- 
tion, reevaluation  (both  frcm  pre- 
vionslv  established  concepts),  and  ap- 
plicatKni.  Having  gain'-d  t  .^v^'on 
of  concents  and  the  '        "  r.;ruc- 

tu/al  knowledge  •  .in  the  unit, 

t'le  i)upil  now  can  operate  on  his  own 
;.t  a  cr'.'ative  level  ;*nd  a;  oroach  a  work 
x'hicli  will  Jest  hi*;  :\h\Kt\  to  use  the 


knowledge  gained.  To  some  extent  he 
will  !)e  settinjj  |)iirpose>  on  his  own :  he 
will  be  di>covering  on  his  own. 

Composition 

When  one  concenes  of  reading  and 
writ  'ig  as  organizational  skills,  he  sees 
them  as  the  two  sides  of  the  eoin. 
Onr  iniit  structure  provides  important 
secjuence  in  comi^osition  from  pre- 
writing  to  writing  to  |K)st  writing. 
And  incidentally,  we  find  lira  with  ad- 
ecjiiatc  pre-vv  riling  experiences,  far  les> 
revising  and  correcting  are  necessary. 
Piesides  the  carefid  devel(»pnient  of 
concepts.  op|)ortunitie>  for  the  pupil  to 
express  his  ideas  and  eoo])erati\e 
gionp  work  to  thonglitfnily  nh.at  is, 
consciously)  work  otit  intellectual 
problems  tbrotigbotit  tl  e  units  are  em- 
phasized. 1  'ese  oral  and  wruten  as- 
signments range  from  easier  to  more 
difficult  and  from  shorter  to  longer  and 
a^e  carefully  placed  through  the  units 
to  lead  to  a  culminating  com|H)siti(»n 
which  the  pupil  can  master  because  be 
has  I  n  practicing  and  revising  witii- 
out  the  drudgery  of  r^aking  diis  ap- 
plication to  one  assignment.  With  a 
modular  scheduling  system,  all  writing 
is  done  under  teacher  su|>ervision,  as  is 
most  reading. 

Tlie  final  C(»mj>osition  is  an  effective 


e\ahiation  of  owr  efforts.  While  the  pti- 
pd  has  siip|K>sedlv  been  laught  every- 
thing he  needs  to  do  it.  llie  final  p-ad- 
ing  and  coni|)Osition  are  on  his  own 
and  call  for  application  of  what  be  has 
learned.  Sometnnes.  even  tluM*  final 
compositions  are  Rn>tip  efforts,  thus 
guaranteeing  that  the  problems  of  the 
com|K)sitic)n  will  be  objectified  and  dis- 
cusse(l  rather  than  niereh  being  sub- 
consciously mastered.  Tlirotigbout.  we 
want  onr  pupiK  to  know  wiiat  they  are 
doing  and  why. 

I'.uclid  Project  l\ni^lish  bei^an  as  a 
C(M)perati\e  roseareb  project  of  the  Eu- 
clid Central  Jtnn'or  High  School  and  of 
Western  Reserve  I'niversity,  It  was 
e^'tilled  "  \  Comprehensive  Program 
i.  Knglisli  for  the  7tb.  8th  and  9th 
(>rade:  I  literature.  I  .anguage.  «and 
("om|K)sition ;  For  I  lonors  Sttidents 
and  Average  Students."  Its  activities 
are  a  matter  of  ptiblished  record. 

To  sunnnarize,  I  should  like  to 
((note  from  onr  first  bidletin.  .In  Intro- 
duction to  a  Curricniuw.  which  for  me 
rea^ls  like  a  manifesto; 

The  1-jifrlish  curritnUnn  at  KikIkI  Crn- 
iral  Junior  High  Srh»>*»l  lieaK  nith  all 
the  asi>ccls  <i{  learniiij^  tlial  ari*  gener- 
ally lumped  under  ilie  In-nad  ni'c  <jf  lan- 
jrtiige  arts  but  it^  major  eiiiphiisis  is  ilic 
development  oi  \hv  sUidmt's  aljility  t«) 
read  and  ai  lyzc  intlepen*'  ntly. 
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Criteria  for 
Effective  Grouping 

Rkiiari)  C.  Wilson 
Florida  State  I'liivcrsity 

;-i:%v  issi'Ks  in  ri:\i)ing  have  jjainecl 
more  attention  or  ha\c  l)een  embroiled 
in  more  OMitniversy  than  Jjronpinj; 
practices  -perhaps  because  there  are 
infmiie   reascins  and  to  group 

cliildren. 

(ironpini;  is  more  an  organizational 
pattern  thftti  a  method  of  teaching. 
(  hice  a  group  is  formed,  regardless  of 
the  U\>\^  or  criteria,  what  takes  place 
is  <»f  more  significance  than  the  ntmi- 
l)er.  the  '  iterest.  the  age.  the  se:c.  the 
abilities,  or  grade  placement  of  gionp 
nienihers.  (Grouping  is  not  a  siibsti- 
tnte  for  effective  teaching.  When 
groups  are  formed  for  a  defmite  p^ir- 
l>ose  to  facilitate  instruction,  they  are 
jn>tirial>le :  otherwise,  there  are  no  de- 
fensible reasons  for  forniinj,  a  sjiecial 
gt  Hip. 

Interc lass  and  intraclass 
groups 

Reading  ability  as  measured  by 
standardized  tests  or  teacher  jiulgment 
is  the  ccMiimoii  basis  for  interclass  and 
iiitraclass  grouping.  Intercla-is  j^roup- 
ing  may  Ik*  vertical.  The  vertical,  or 
across-grade  plan,  allows  pupils  from 
two  or  more  grade  le\els  to  meet  as  a 
unit  for  reading.  This  arrangement  is 
typical  of  the  joplin  plan.  Sometimes 
ability  groups  are  formed  within  a  spe 
citK  grade  le\cl.  This  is  a  horizontal 
plan.  F<»r  example,  a  scli<»ol  with  fne 
sections  of  fourth  grade  inav  decide  to 
arrange  all  pupils  in  terms  of  total 
sc<ires  f)ti  a  rending  achievemeni  test. 
The  pupils  are  then  sectioned:  one 
teacher  is  assigiiefl  the  top  fifth :  an- 
other, the  next :  and  so  on.  ICxcept  for 
a  formal  reading  jK-riod,  the  chiloren 
function  in  a  regular  heterogen*'ous  or 
mixed  classroom 

The  grouping  arrangeuii  iit  shouhl 
^iiot   Ik'  confused  with  K^ethodology, 


Method  is  indeijendent  of  grouping. 
Once  a  group  meets,  the  teacher  may 
Use  any  number  of  procedures  for  di- 
rect or  iudiriHTt  instruction. 

Interclass  grnupiiig  is  most  coiiiinon 
in  departmentalized  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  This  arrangement 
lends  itself  well  tu  a  liighly  struetured 
ancl  scheduled  program. 

Onniping  fallacies 

In  many  typic;J  interclass  or  depart- 
mentali/ed  reading  groups  the  instruc- 
tion provides  little  or  no  variation  in 
materials  or  procedures.  The  assumed 
homogeneity  often  precludes  any  em- 
phasis U|K>ii  individual  requirements 
and  needs. 

Intraclass  grouping  is  a  conuuon  el- 
ementary scIkmiI  practice,  es|jecial1y 
where  teachers  employ  a  Imsal  reader 
program  T!ie  usual  arrangemert 
is  three  groups.  The  groups,  labeled 
ill  a  variety  of  ways,  a.o  establish<'d  to 
narrow  the  range  of  re,iding  abilities  in 
order  to  facilitate  teaching.  Aj;aiii. 
homogeneity  is  fre(|ueiitly  based  U|)on 
a  -single  criteri<Mi — total  reading 
acliievemriit  measured  by  formal  test- 
ing nr  teacher  judgment.  \  ai  iatiniis 
in  interest,  rate,  comprehension,  v^icab- 
ularv  recognition,  and  word  concepts 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  a  serious  considera- 
tion. 

The  three -reading-group  arrange- 
ment utilizes  basal  texts  in  alKiiit  three 
ways:  1)  The  same  text  may  l>e  used 
for  all  groups,  but  the  pacing  vane... 
oiiie  groups  may  l>e  reading  at  differ- 
.t  rates  and  thereby  the  story  topi-s 
taii;4lit  var\  aiming  the  groups  at  a 
i^iveii  time.  1)  The  same  text  may  be 
tised  for  each  group  with  pacing  con- 
trolled for  all.  no  group  in  this  instance 
changes  storio  itntil  all  change.  .3) 
K:ich  group  nia\  ha\e  a  <liftVrent  b.ual 
text  and  .someiinies  the  texts  are  of 
different  levels  of  readabilitv^^'he 
|>acing  under  these  circiini.staiices  may 
vary. 

(ince  intraclass  groups  are  formed, 
the  coiiijmsition  seldom  changes.  I'^r 
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many  cliihlmi,  "Once  a  bine  bird,  al- 
WAV^  ;i  blue  ])inl!"  Intradass  jjroup- 
inj^  in  a  traclitumal  slotting,  like  intcr- 
t  la^s  i^ronpin^.  does  bttlf  tu  meet  indi- 
vidual needs  based  on  variables  otiier 
tban  (general  abditv. 

Hecaiise  Manila rdized  readmjj  te>ts 
measure  more  dian  a  .single  reading 
skill,  it  is  unreasonable  to  ex|iect  a 
liij^li  dt*gree  of  boniogeneity  wbere 
children  are  grouf^ed  according  to  a 
com|K).site  score.  Yet.  it  is  tlie  rule 
rather  than  the  exeeplion  to  group  on 
this  criterion. 

The  value*  of  grouping  should  not 
lie  lost  f)€cau>e  of  limitations.  Flexible 
grouping  to  meet  a  common,  immedi- 
ate need  is  widely  recognized  as  a 
.noiukI  educational  practice.  Diagnostic 
teaching  is  the  prerecpiisiie.  Obviously, 
grouping  es|)ecially  tor  a  s|>ecific  need 
cannot  be  done  until  conimoi;  needs 
are  fletermined.  W  hy  group  for  any 
reason  if  the  grouping  is  planned  to 
teach  what  the  mcmlHTship  already 
knows?  To  do  so  is  a  needless  waste. 
If  a  word  skill,  such  as  inflected  end- 
ings, is  to  l»c  taught,  it  makes  .sense  to 
learn  who  needs  the  instruction  rather 
than  to  teacii  everyone  sf)niething 
needed  (m\y  by  a  few. 

Washburne  (5)  rec<»gnized  the  basic 
trouble  inherent  in  any  inflexible 
grouping  plan  when  he  wrote.  "The 
difficulty  with  any  attempt  at  grouping 
is  that  each  child  has  his  own  charac- 
teri.stic  profile  of  abilities  and  maturi- 
ties." W  liHt  is  germane  to  groupir*g 
for  one  luomcnt  may  l»e  pas.se  at  an- 
t>ther.  An  often  overlooked  <langer  in 
grouping  is  the  tendency  to  see  a  child 
in  a  group  as  a  member  rather  than  as 
an  individual.  Wilhelm  may  hav-  had 
thi>  tendency  in  mind  when  he  wrote. 
**Ma\l>e  the  greatest  hazard  in  this 
whole  grouping  business  is  that  it 
causes  Mjuie  teacher>  to  search  con- 
.stantl\  for  siniilaritx *' 

\ 'a  lues 

The  limitations  and  pitfalls  of 
grouping  should  not  overshadow  the 
worth  an<l  need  tor  the  grouping  that 
facilitates  and  foster.s  learning  and 
teaching.    There  are  definite  values  in 


grouping  that  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Here  are  some  examples: 

I.  M?tiy  children  partictpati-  more  ac- 
livi-ly  uiiliiii  mji^'I  Kroiip.s  than 
within  larger  uni's.  The  "audilo- 
riijni"  effect  i-*  les.sened. 

2  Oiu-n  children  nec<l  U*  l*c  wuh  nth^-r^ 
whti  have  an  interest  in  the  same 
fMMik.s  nr  other  readini*  materials 

3.  The  .small  group  irnjuently  facili- 
tates interaction  iK'twein  teacher  atui 
pupils. 

4.  The  exchange  und  sharing  of  mate- 
rials IS  accomplished  w  ith  greater 
ease  within  a  small  gniup. 

5  Small  group  instruction  niiuimixes 
the  waste  inherent  in  teaching  a 
larger  group  lor  no  greater  reason 
than  til  regimenti/c  teaching  and 
keep  all  students  reading  the  same 
materials  at  the  .same  time  (~) 

Because  of  simple  physics,  sex.  and 
the  diversity  of  abilities,  interests,  in- 
structiotial  levels.  |>cr.sonalities.  ,s<icial 
factors,  and  ages,  grotips  should  not  lie 
base<l  on  a  single  monolithic  design. 
(»rotipitig  practices  should  .serve  all  the 
".arables  to  meet  individual  reading 
needs.  Tlie  ability  Jt^oup  shou'  I  not 
Ik?  "the"  gr.»up.  Xo  sjx*cial  group 
shotdd  Ik*  "the  *  group.  As  '\  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  worthy  to  consiikr  McKim 
and  Caskey 's  reminder.  "All  1  eading 
ex|)criences  do  not  call  for  groups" 

Guidelines 

Here  are  M»me  guidelines  for  group- 
ing that  may  prove  \alttable  at  >onie 
appropriate  time : 

1.  I*! very  group  should  l>c  flexilife  and 
snhject  tii  change  .\  stagnant 
gn>up  is     l»ad  as  1:0  group. 

2.  (iroupuig  .should  meet  an  innmdiate 
reCtigni/al>le  need 

5.  fin 'Hps  sluniid  Ik*  dissoUed  w  hen 
their  pur|M»scs  ha\e  In'en  met. 

-I.  There  shotdd  be  no  more  groups  op- 
eraiii  snnult.uieniisly  than  can  he 
jiidicionsly  handler!. 

5.  <jirls  and  Ixjys  sometnnes  like  to  l>e 
together  for  reading  On  occ.isiun 
they  enjf»>*  fwing  separate.  This  is 
a  go<  H *   rea son   to  g r ou]i  I  »y   se x 

sojiK't'    «  * 

6.  Bccausv  !he  topic  may  he  more  im- 
{xiftant  than  "togetherness"  fm  a 
readmg  test,  gnmpnig  tn-cause  oi 
siniilai  intere>ts  has  merit. 

/.  For  piirp'iH's  of  discus.sinn,  review, 
and  hon\c  oral  rereading,  it  makes 
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sense  lo  group  uhcii  cacti  iiieiiit>cr 
has  different  material  about  diflfer- 
etit  inpics.  Bookclubs  encourage  ihc 
practice;  children  like  it,  too. 
8.  No  member  of  a  group  should  feel 
<»verw  helmed  by  |he  tasks  <  set  for 
llie  group 

9  Groups  i»hould  o|)eraU-  wtlh  some 
degree  of  leadcr*»liip.  They  should 
not  shift  aimlessly  without  sinne  di- 
rection. 

I  i).  Grtniping   for   reai ling  should   n*  it 

iM)laU'  readnig  skills  infin  conicnt. 
Chilflren  shf)uld  ihink  of  reading  as 
a  ItMil  fi>r  learnnig  ralher  than  as  a 
subject.  Reaflint;  is  ^  |iart  of  every 
snhji'f!. 

I I  labeling  groups  should  be  for  sim- 
ple short-term  identification.  Tlie 
use  of  such  terms  as  fast,  aier^gc, 
and  sli>\v  should  be  avoided.  ^uch 
labels  unnt-cessarily  stigmatize  and 
erode  a  child's  self-respect. 

12.  When  |K>ssible.  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity ff)r  children  to  participate  in 
developing  group  plans  and  activi- 
ties: iKTsonal  iiivnivcnieiU  fosters 
interest  aixl  giiod  ^%orking  relation- 
ships. 

13.  .\ntici|)atL'  obstacles  and  prepare  the 
tnenilK-rslii|)  for  certain  difficult 
tasks.    FiisiHiss  possible  solutions. 

14.  Keei>  in  contact  with  groups  work- 
ing tfidepemlently.  Help  when 
neeff'-tl :  transfer  mrmlnrrs  to  other 
grmjps  nheii  trials  art  met. 

Keep  in  iiiiiul  that  |^o**d  grotiping 
practices,  like  gcKnl  teaching,  do  not 
foster  conformity  and  ttniforniity,  Intt 
differences.  **ln  fact,*'  (iray  nrote, 
"good  teaching  at  any  level  increases 
the  range  in  reading  ability  from  the 
IKHirest  t*^'  the  In-st"  (2). 
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In-Class  Grouping  to  Care  for 
Individual  Needs 

Jack  \V.  Hlmpiirky 
l''.van?*ville.  Indiana.  I'tihlic  Schools 

ABot  T  TKN  PKRri:\T  of  the  pitpils  who 
enter  high  schoid  in  the  livansville 
Ptihlic  Schools  are  tinahle  to  read  well 
enough  to  l>e  placeil  in  regular  I'nglish 
and  literatttre  classes.  These  ptipils 
are  assigtied  to  a  class  called  Reading  I 
in  their  freshman  >ear  and  may  stay  in 
Reading  II,  III.  and  I\'  for  a  total  of 
four  semesters  or  tmtil  they  are  able  to 
read  at  a  seventh  grade  level.  Xo  Vji- 
l^lisl.  credit  is  j^iven  tor  Keadinjj  II. 
III.  or  IV.  Reading  I  is  also  offered 
during  tl  e  sitinmer  so  that  an  eighth 
grade  ptipil  can  l>e  .^dtiiitteo  to  regular 
classes  in  the  fall  if  he  can  work  tip  ti> 
a  seventh  |jra<le  le%el. 

Most  of  the  teachers  of  Heading  1- 
I\'  have  reading  specialist  licenses 
which  are  isstied  h**  Indian.'i  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  presented  hy  IRA. 
Each  high  schocd  has  one  reading  s)»e- 
cialist  %%ho  teaches  all  developmental 
rea<ling  classes  ati<l  tiiost  of  the  Read- 
itig  I-l\'  classe^i  in  a  <f»eciallv  eqtiipl^ed 
reading  nK)m.  I'cderal  and  local  ittnds 
have  l>een  tised  lo  provide  pn»per 
slielvini^.  materials,  and  ecptipinent. 
I'igtire  1  sho\v>  a  diajjrain  f»f  a  high 
scl UK d  reading  room  which  has  ample 
space,  shelvini^.  atui  e(|ttipinent. 

The  pupils  who  are  enrfdied  in 
Reading  I  have  had  a  conibi  nation  of 
pruhlenis  which  have  contrihtited  to 
tluir  lack  of  succe>s  in  readin*;.  C)ne 
of  the  Headinj^  I  classes  is  b cited  in  a 
high  schfK>l  in  the  center  of  the  city 
Mhere  a  large  intinlier  of  pn^jils  with 
re.'uling  proMenis  enter  hij;h  schfiol ; 
the  ineniljers  of  this  clas>  of  15  pupils 
have  hrckgronnds  which  have  .  ''stdted 
in  low  academic  achievement. 

A  nttml>er  of  different  circumstances 
awaits  pttpils  such  .is  these  in  their 
high  schocd  language  arts  program.  If 
the\  are  not  gri»ti;>ed  according  to  ahd- 
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ity,  they  must  compete  in  rej!;ular 
classes  and  may  become  failures. 
Another  doubtful  way  is  to  place  them 
in  ability  jjroups  and  assign  them  io  a 
new  teacher  on  the  staff  who  ha.s  nei- 
ther the  desire  nor  the  training  to 
work  with  '*slo\v  learners  "  Such 
methods  as  these  wiP  surely  result  in 
low  achievement  and  |XH>r  attitudes. 
Kv'en  ability  grouping  and  a  variety  of 
good  materials  cannot  insure  success 
unless  they  are  utilized  by  a  good  read- 
ing teacher.  A  third  way  is  to  assign 
the  pupils  to  a  reading  specialist  who 
has  materials  and  facilities  to  provide  a 
good  program.  The  remamder  of  this 
pai^r  is  a  description  of  good  reading 
programs  for  these  15  children  using 
good  classrofim  organization. 

The  pupils  were  tested  at  the  l)egin- 
ning  of  the  year  with  the  Gate  Head- 
ing Survey  and  the  f  ,orge-Thorndike 
Non-\'erbal  Intelligence  Test,  Some 
had  been  given  the  Stanford-Rinet  In- 
telligence Test  in  past  years,  and  the 
Hotel  Reading  Inventory  and  Peabody 
Picture  Vocabulary  Tesi  were  given  as 
needed.  The  me.m  for  the  Gates 
Heading  Survey  was  4  7  with  ran|4C 
from  2.0  to  5.7.  Tlie  mean  of  the 
I.orge-Thorndike  Test  was  87.6  with  a 
range  of  7 1  to  1 06. 

As  a  residt  of  the  testing,  the  pnpiK 
were  divided  into  three  groups. 
Groiip  1  had  an  in.structionai  level  of 
grade  5:  Ciroup  2,  a  level  of  grade  4: 
and  Group  A,  a  level  of  grades  2  or  3. 
Six  of  the  15  pupils  were  placed  in 
Group  I  :  six,  in  Group  2:  and  three, 
in  (iroup  3. 

The  teacher  foiuid  from  the  cumula- 
tive records  and  from  talks  with  the 
sch(K>l  coimselor  that  the  pupils  had 
m«any  problems  in  school  and  at  home 
Th*^*"e  was  an  average  of  5.6  children 
in  :  Hch  family  with  a  range  of  2  to  11. 

I'jght  of  the  15  children  had  no  fa- 
ther in  the  home.  I-'ourteen  out  of  15 
had  medical  or  dental  work  that  had 
!>een  done.  I'jght  were  di.*»cipline 
problems  in  other  high  school  classes^ 
The  pupils  had  attended  an  average  of 
four  elementary  schwls  with  a  range 


of  one  to  J.  Most  of  the  average 
reading  gr.  (itrs  on  their  cumulative  rec- 
ords were  low 

These  sUUistics  are  interesting,  hut 
thev  have  m(»re  significance  when  ap- 
plied to  individuals.  Jim  had  five 
brothers  and  sisters  and  di<l  not  live 
with  his  father.  His  reading  readiness 
score  in  firM  grade  was  average,  but  lie 
had  low  grades  i.^  reading  throughout 
his  elementary  career.  He  needed 
glasses  which  were  pro\  ided  with 
funds  from  Title  I.  jim  was  assigned 
to  Tiroiip  1. 

Edith,  a  meinlKr  of  Group  2.  came 
from  a  family  with  1 1  children  and 
now  has  two  (»f  her  own.  She  at- 
tended five  public  and  two  panKhial 
elementary  scluKds.  She  had  talked 
frecpiently  with  her  counselor  but 
seemed  to  continually  get  into  trouble. 

Shirley  was  a  meml»er  o\  {}ro,:p  3. 
She  attended  fue  dififerent  first  grades 
and  a  t(»tal  of  12  elementary  schools  in 
Indiana  as  v/ell  as  some  others  in  Ken- 
tucky. There  were  ten  children  in  her 
family,  and  her  parents  were  <livorc'  I. 
The  scluKil  nurse  and  counselor  liel|>ed 
her  get  a  hearing  aid  this  year,  and  she 
can  now  hear  much  bcttf^r  Nurses  i:* 
rlie  past  had  attempted  to  get  her  hear- 
ing checked,  but  the  family  would 
move  alnnit  the  time  that  ever\ thing 
was  arranged  for  her  to  .see  a  doctor  ^r 
get  a  hearing  aid  from  a  special  Ki- 
wanis  fund. 

As  a  result  of  infornntion  obtained 
from  die  tests.  cumnlati\e  records,  and 
other  s(»urces.  the  pupils  seemed  to 
need  instruction  in  five  areas.  These 
were  vocabulary,  word  attack  skills, 
comprehension,  oral  and  silent  reading, 
and  recreational  reading.  Einj)!iasis 
was  given  to  the  improvement  of  atti- 
tudes and  study  skills  in  all  phases  of 
the  program. 

I'ocahtilary.  The  Reading  I  pupils 
needed  a  review  (»f  the  basic  sight 
words  and  basic  sight  phrases. 
Additional  work  was  done  -n  basic 
materials  in  conjunction  with  other 
areas  such  as  comprehension  and  oral 
and  silent  reading.    Vocabulary  wis 
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reviewed  before  each  story  was  read  in 
skill  l)ooks  sucli  as  the  Nc7<*  Practice 
Readers  or  in  literature  hooks. 

Word  attach  skills.  The  Botel  Phonic 
Mastery  Test  re^-ults  showed  very 
clearl)  those  areas  where  specific  help 
was  needed.  Many  of  the  pupils  needed 
work  ni  phc»nics.  and  all  seemed  to 
need  help  in  structural  analysis. 


Comprehension.  Many  skillhooks 
V  ei  e  a\ ailable  that  were  interesting 
and  usefid  in  the  Readnig  I  classes  It 
was  inii)ortant  that  the  selections  be 
hi«jh  in  interest  and  not  too  lonj^. 
C*(iniprehensi«>n  needed  to  he  stressed 
in  all  areas  of  the  program,  hut  some 
time  was  spent  on  sirecific  exercises  to 
inipr()ve   in   this  area.     The  pupils 
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WKEKLV  LESSON  PLAN 
GR.ADE  9— ReadinR  I 


Group  1 


Helji  Vourself  to  Read,  Write, 
and  S{>dl 

Shadow  Sco])e,  L'se  Better 
Reading  Book  1 
or 

Reader's  Digest 


Dimensions  in  Reading 


Listen  and  Read  Taj)cs 


McOll  Crabbs  C  or  D 


Controlled  Reader 
or 

Sco|>e  Magazine 


Group  2 


Croup  3 


Controlled  Reader 
or 

Seoi)e  Magazine 


W  ebster  Word  Wheels 
or 

Basic  Sight  Wfirds 
or 

Flash  X 


Flash  X 
or 

Group  Tachistoscope 
i<eader's  Digest  4 
or 

Junior  Headnig  for 
Understanding 


Using  Context  B 
cir 

Follow  nig  Directions  B 
or 

Working  uitli  Sounds  B 
or 

LfXating  the  Answer  B 


B  or  C 


Practice  Reader 


Teen  Age  Tales  A,  B,  C 


Reading  for  Meaning       Reader's  Dij^est  2  or  3 


Helj)  Vourself  in  Read,  Write, 
and  Si>'ll 
Prartice  Reader  C  or  D 
or 

Using  Context  D  or  E 
or 


Ladder  Books 
or 

Teen  Age  Tales  1-8 
or 


Co.i(|Uests  in  Residing 


Heading  for  Meaning  5  or  6    Kew  Worlds  of  Liteiatur*' 
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Dimensions  in  Reading 

Ladder  Books 
or 

Teen  .Age  Tales 
or 

New  W^orlds  of  Literature 


Losing  Context  C        Controlled  Reader  2  or  3 
or  or 
fallowing  Directions  C  Scoi>e  Magazine 

or 

Working  with  Sounds  C 
nr 

Locating  tlu*  Answer  C 


Figure  2.  Weekly  lesson  plans  for  graoc  9,  Reading  I 
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needed  a  variety  of  materials  at  var- 
ious instructional  levels. 

Oral  and  silent  reading.  Most  of 
♦he  Reading  I  pupils  did  not  read  well 
01  illy.  Poor  readers  usually  have  less 
opportunity  (and  desire)  to  read  in 
content  area  subjects.  High-interest 
material  at  an  easy  level  was  needed 
for  these  pupils  to  use  in  small  groups. 

Recreational  read  my.  The  pupils  in 
the  class  did  not  read  many  books 
for  pleasure  Most  of  the  books  in  the 
high  school  libiary  were  too  difficult 
for  them,  so  it  was  imj)ortant  that 
high-interest  books  l)e  made  available 
in  the  reading  room.  Scope  Mam  zinc 
was  used  as  a  recreational  material  as 
well  as  for  group  instruction,  and  a 
variety  of  high-int'^re'jt  books  were 
available  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  to 
checK  out  or  to  use  when  assignments 
were  comple<^ed. 

The  bi]>liography  contains  a  list  of 


die  materials  and  their  publishers  as 
bhown  in  the  weekly  program  in  Fig- 
ure 2.  Provision  vis  made  in  the 
weekly  program  to  start  all  groups  on 
the  same  materials  each  day:  It  Avas 
important  ff>r  these  puoils  to  feel  that 
the\  Wire  <loing  basic  work  along  with 
the'r^.t  of  the  class.  The  Help  Yoxtr- 
self  io  Read,  Write,  and  Spell  book 
contained  work  needed  by  all  of  the 
pupils.  (]roup  3  usually  needed  addi- 
tional help  after  directions  had  been 
given  to  the  entire  class.  Directions 
for  the  work  on  any  page  of  the  var- 
ious materials  always  included  the 
working  of  several  of  the  items  with 
the  entire  group  The  pupils  were 
never  assigned  a  page  without  being 
given  this  help. 

After  initial  directions  had  been 
given,  one  of  the  three  groups  was 
called  together  for  special  help.  For 
example,  on  Monday  Group  1  began 


Puhhshcr 

Audio-Visual  Research 
Barncll  Loft,  Ltd 


Bureau  of  Publications. 
Columbia  University 


Materials  and  publishers 

MiUcriid 
Flash-Tathnicnt 


Educational  Development  Laboratories,  Inc. 

(iarrard  Press 

Ginn  and  Company 

Harcou'  t,  Brace,  and  World 

n  C-  Heath 

J.  B.  Lipi>incutt 

Popular  Library,  LiC. 

Psycliotcclinics 

Header's  Digest  Services,  Inc. 
Scholastic  Press 

Science  Research  Associates,  hic. 
Webster  I'ublishiiig  Com  pan  v 


I'oUowing  I)irertinn<i 
l,ocatiiig  the  \ns\ver 
U'inig  the  Context 
Working  with  Sounds 

McCall-Crahbs  Standard 
Test  l,e^^ons  in  Reading 

Controlled  Header  and  films 
Flash  X 

List'Mi  and  Read 
Basic  Sight  Words 

Help  Yourself  to  Read,  Write,  and  Spell 

New  \Vt)rlds  of  Literature 

'I'een  Age  T«k'S 

Reading  fur  Meaning 

1  ,ini!ted  X'ocabulary  Editions 

Shadow  ^cuI)c  Reading  Pacer 

Reading  Skill  Builders 

Scope  Maga/ine 

Better  Reading  Book  I 
D.inensions  in  Reading 
Junior  Reading  for  Understanding 

Conquests  in  Reading 
Xfw  i^ractice  Readers 
Webster  Word  Sheels 
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work  at  the  pacers  while  the  other 
piipils  were  working  on  the  basic  as- 
signment. When  Group  I  pupils  fin- 
ished their  work  at  the  pacer,  they  re- 
turned to  their  desks  to  complete  the 
assignment. 

The  second  group  worked  with  a 
student  assistant,  an  upper-class  volun- 
teer working  in  the  reading  program 
instead  of  reporting  to  a  study  hall. 
She  grouped  them  together  and 
showed  a  controlled  reader  film. 
Group  3  got  special  help  at  a  table 
with  the  teacher  in  order  to  finish  the 
basic  assignment  and  then  reviewed 
the  basic  sight  words  using  cards  or 
the  Flash  X  hand  tachistoscope. 

The  rcit.of  the  week's  program  is 
outlined  in  Figure  2.  A  variety  of 
materials  and  techniques  was  used  to 
maintain  the  interest  of  the  pupils. 
They  were  a  ways  broken  into  groups 
once  the  baMC  word  had  been  accom- 
plished so  that  instruction  could  best 
fit  the  needs  of  the  pupils  in  each 
group. 

The  Reading  I  program  is  only  as 
good  as  the  teacher  who  is  directing  it. 
He  must  care  for  children  and  under- 
stand their  problems.  He  must  plan 
work  at  the  level  of  each  pupil  so  that 
,  progress  gan  be  made.  As  a  result  of 
having  a  good  teacher  who  uses  mate- 
rials and  techniques  at  the  level  of  each 
pupil,  many  of  these  children,  who  had 
entered  high  school  with  poor  reading 
skills,  will  be  able  to  'improve  to  the 
extent  that  they  will  complete  high 
school.  Jim,  Edith,  and  Shirley  may 
not  all  achieve  this  goal,  but  at  least 
somebody  cares  enough  to  try  to  plan 
the  best  program  possible. 

Work  with  adolescents  is  difficult 
but  rewarding.  A  poem  by  Richard 
Armour  entitled  Time  and  Time 
Again  helps  give  us  a  perspective  to 
this  perplexing  problem : 

Adolescents,  though  kicking  and  scream- 
ing. 

And  often  with  ghastly  results, 
In  time  lose  the  baffle,  becoming 
The  thing  they've  mast  hated:  adults. 


C;rouping  for  Remedial  Reading 
on  the  Basis  of  Learner  Needs 

Miriam  H.  Jellins 
Atlanta  University 

classroom  orgam7,atio\  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction  will  be  influenced 
somewhat  by  the  general  objectives  and 
organization  of  the  total  reading  pro- 
gram. These  program  organizational 
patterns  modify,  to  a  degree,  the  con- 
ditions and  differences  with  which 
teachers  must  deal  as  intraclassroom 
organization  is  brought  into  focus. 
Further,  the  determinants  of  the  na- 
ture and  probable  effectiveness  of 
subgrouping  plans  are  a  combination 
of  1)  factors  which  are  inherent  in 
specific  instructional  objectives  of  a 
given  class  or  instructional  unit  and  2) 
those  factors  which  ,  derive  from  the 
specific  reading  and  personal  needs  of 
tlie  learner.  In  this  discussion  it  may 
be  a  useful  operation  to  consider  how 
some  of  these  factors  in  combination 
can  contribute  to  the  development  of 
grouping  strategies  which  could  facili- 
tate remedial  reading  instruction  at  the 
college  level. 

Providing  for  remedial  and  correc- 
tive instruction  in  reading  on  the  col- 
lege level  hai»  served  as  one  of  the 
primary  reasons  for  establishing  the 
college  reading  program.  Poor  |>erform- 
ances  on  reading  tests,  low  acadennc 
standings,  difficulties  in  efficiently  per- 
fornnng  college  reading  tasks^  and 
student  attrition  have  served  as  justifi- 
cation for  the  reading  improvement 
program  for  freshman  students  in  many 
situations,  justification  for  continua- 
tion and  expansion  of  college  reading 
programs  is  founded  in  1)  concepts  re- 
lating to  the  developmental  nature  of 
the  reading  process  and  2)  recognition 
that  the  college  CMrriculum  demands 
the  efficient  use  of  carefully  selected 
clusters  of  reading  skills. 

It  seems  important  to  realize  that 
:orrecting  or  remedying  deficiencies  in 
reading  skills  and  abilities  is  a  basic 
service  of  the  college  program.  This 
service  is  provided  for  within  the 
framework  of  various  schemes  of  or- 
ganization and  at  different  stages  in 
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the  classification  and  scheduling  of  stu- 
dents. Finally,  provisions  for  more 
definitive  differentiation  of  instruction 
are  made  \v»thin  a  smaller  instructio^ial 
unit  or  class. 

Identification  and 
classification 

Groupings   in   smaller  instn:cti(»iial 
units  will  depend  upon  the  characteris- 
tics of  students  enrolled  in  or  assigned 
to  a  particular  unit.    Enrollments  or 
assignments  are  dei>endent  upon  insti- 
tutional arrangements  for  the  identifi- 
cation and  subsequent  classification  of 
students.     Three   general  conditions 
are  typical.     Ondition  one  prevails 
where  enrollment  in  a  reading  class  oc- 
curs prior  to  any  identification  of  level 
of  reading  proficiency.    In  situations 
wheie  reading  instruction  is  offered 
solely  on  a  \oluntary  basis,  through 
advisory  and  counseling  procedures  or 
through   teacher  referral,  individuiils 
may  enroll  in  reading  classes  without 
direct  prior  knowledge  on  the  instnic- 
tor\  part  of  competencies  and  defic.en- 
cies   which   exist   in   major  reading; 
skills.    A  student  may  enroll  in  any 
one  of  several  sections,  and  the  total 
enrollment  of  a  given  class  may^result 
in  an  extremely  variable  group  of  stu- 
dents insofar  as  the  ranges  of  achieve- 
ment levels'  and  tyj^es  of  reading  defi- 
ciencies are  concerned     In  this  case, 
further  classroom  organization  to  pro- 
vide for  the  differentiation  of  instruc- 
tion would  be 'imperative.  Condition 
two  is  oixrrative  where  there  have  been 
some  evidences  of  heading  deficiency  as 
a     rcsuU     of    screening  measures. 
Assignments  are  made  or  volimtary 
enroUees  are  directed  to  sections  in 
terms  of  a  specific  reading  achieve,  ^ent 
level.    Where  students  are  directed  to 
specific  classes  on  the  basis  of  their 
levels    of    performance    in  reading 
and/or  the  manifest  nature  of  this 
reading  problem,  the  resulting  classes 
may  not  show  as  broad  a  range  in 
achievf'ment  levvls.  but  the  \ariation  in 
types  of  reading  problems  may  be  as 
great  as  in  condition  one.  Condition 
three  occurs  more  typically  in  cfinical 
situations  where  a  complete  diagnosis 


is  made  and  assignment  or  recomnien- 
dations/are  given  on  the  basis  of  spe- 
cific knowledge  of  reading  strengths, 
weaknesses,  and  probable  inhibiting 
factors.  This  condition  is  character- 
ized by  a  situation  wherein  the  student 
is  assigned  to  particular  instructional 
units  aftor  seel^ig  help  in  reading  fol- 
lowing more  intensive  diagnostic 
procc(hires.  .\ssignments  may  lie  to 
small  groups  or  recommendations 
made  for  tutorial  ser\ices. 

Decisions     made     in     regard  to 
subgrouping  in  a  class  consisting  of  l>e- 
tween  ten  and  twenty  students  will 
have  given  consideration  to  equally  as 
manv  sets  of  reading  problems  as  re- 
vealed by  individual  reading  profiles. 
Grouping  docs  not  eliminate  the  need 
for   individualizing  instruction :  it   is  - 
simply  another  stratagem  which  may 
serve  the  same  purix)se.    There  are 
likely  to  exist  some  common  elements 
of  jjossessed  learnings  as  well  as  com- 
mon deficiencies  which  may  serve  as 
bases  for  grou])ing  and  regrouping. 
Where  classes  have  been  estai)lished 
prior  to  the  identification  of  reading 
needs,  there  may  be  more  variation  in 
levels  ^f  achievement  than  where  the 
classes  ha\e  been  formed  on  t^  basis 
of  results  of  survey  and  analytical 
reading  measures.    In  effect,  the  least 
amount  of  subgrouping  mav  be  re- 
quired whcrfe  more  chara^  lerirtics  of 
th-  reader  have  been  considere  \  in  the 
initial    identification    of    w*  aknesses 
prior  ^o   assignment   of   students  to 
reading  classes, 

Citcgori/ing  needs  for  grouping 
among  college  students 

Determining  the  t\pes  of  subgroups 
be  formed  v.ithin  a  cla.^s  presup- 
poses clearly  defined  pi'ograin  objec- 
■  tives  as  welPas  identifiable  levels  an<l 
variations  of  existing  reading  prob- 
lems. Cues  for  grouping  derive  from 
program  emphases,  all  of  which  .nay 
not  be  of  a  cognitne  nature.  There 
are  important  affective  objectives 
whicli  may  influence  the  structuring  of 
S])ecific  groups.  More  often  the  read- 
ing program  seeks  to  effect  positive 
changes  in  work-study  skills,  vocal  J- 
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lary  development  tecliniques,  percep- 
tual behaviors,  and  skills  which  pro- 
mote accurate  and  rapid  comprehen- 
sion, selection,  and  synthesis  of  other 
skills  appropriate  for  particular  pur- 
|x>ses.  The  reading  program  will  fur- 
ther seek  to  effect  positive  changes  in 
attitudes  toward  reading  wliich  arc  im- 
portant as  a  major  as|)ect  'of  lifelong 
learning  and  enjoyment. 

.Although  programs  iiiay^  l>e  guided 
generally  hy  similar  lists  of  objectives, 
emphases  u|)on  certain  asj>ects  of  de- 
velo^  nient  will  vary  from  program  to 
program.  Subgroupings  should  reflect 
these  variations  in  orientation.  For 
example,  there  are  programs  which 
focus  primarily  uj)On  the  development 
of  techni(jues  in  s|)ecific  skill  areas  and 
offer  intensive  instruction  in  vocabu- 
lary development,  rapid  reading,  and 
reading  for  various  types  of  compre- 
hension :  or  a  multi-skills  approach  in 
which  a  unit  of  instruction  is  designed 
to  foster  each  skill  taught.  In  such  an 
instance  the  student  may  be  enrolled  in 
eitlier  of  the  separate  courses  or  in  a 
nudti-skills  course  where  each  skills 
unit  iiuist  be  completed  according  to 
prescription.  In  either  case,  the 
learner  may  engage  in  essentially  the 
same  activities  although  the  pacing 
niay  vary  from  indi\idual  to  individ- 
ual. 

.\  second  kind  of  orientation  is  evi- 
denced by  the  reading  program  which 
is  structured  aroi  nd  reading  and  study 
skills  vital  to  achieving  success  in 
-artas  of  content.  Instructional  units 
are  then  organized  around  skills- 
clusters  thought  tc  be  valuable  fnr  pur- 
poseful reading  in  sfjccific  areas.  Such 
ail  approach  has  been  called  a  work- 
study  approach  (  / ). 

Still  another  type  of  organization  is 
the  lal)oratory  designed,  more  diagnos. 
tic  approaclv.  The  procedures  are 
clinically  oriented  and  seek  to  ^ocus  in- 
struction on  the  sj>ecific  immediate 
reading  needs  of  the  learner  after  thor- 
oiigi'  and  intensive  diagnosis.  .\n  im- 
|K)rtant  variation  of  this  more  indi- 
vidualized approach  is  seen  in  the 
guidance-oriented  program  (2),  In  the 
di.ag<;osis  for  this  ty|>e  of  prffgram,  care 
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IS  taken  to  ferret  out  what  might  he 
called  inhibiting  personality  and  emo- 
tional factors,  in  an  effort  to  provide  a 
learning  climate  through  which  the 
student  can  build  positive  attitudes  to- 
ward reading  and  make  favorable  ad- 
justments toward  learning  and  success 
in  the  college  conimunity.  Reading  in- 
struction within  this  program  may  be 
organized  around  interests  *^)r  sus- 
jxTted  rcadin;^  needs  as  readily  as 
around  diagnosed  reading  deficiencies. 

.\  [>articular  college  reading  class, 
then,  may  be  designed  and  described  in 
terms  of  1)  the  lexels  ot  acliie\eiiient 
of  students  enrolled.  2)  the  ty|)es  of 
reading  and/or  learning  problems  en- 
countered among  the  enrol  lees,  and  3) 
the  scope  of  broa(!er  objectives  which 
guide  the  total  program.  How  do 
these  factors  combine  to  suggest  jKJssi- 
ble  subgnMij  ings?  It  is  conceivable 
that  a  broad  range  of  instri'ctiona!  ob- 
jectives would  accommodate  the  for- 
mation of  a  larger  nuiiil)er  at 
subgroups  for  different  instrnctional 
pur|K>ses.  Such  a  |x>ssibilitv  is  quite 
iiii|K)rtant  if  adequate  provision  for 
learner  needs  is  tn  i,c  i  lade  in  a  more 
heterogeneous  class."  On  the  other 
hand,  more  restrictive  objectixes  could 
acconunodate  only  a  limited  nmiiber  of 
groups  with  liiiiiteti  variatioii  in  pur- 
ixi^e.  Conceixably,  these  groups  could 
offer  |)OSsibilities  for  more  intensive  in- 
struction and  op|K)rt«nitie$  for  sub- 
stantial practice  and  stabilization  ot  ac- 
quired skills.  '  For  more  heterogeneous 
classes,  these  restrictions  could  be 
problematic  in  terms  of  provisions  for 
differences  in  learner  needs.  P'or 
classes  which  have  been  formed  with 
regard  for  particular  learner  deficien- 
cies on  the  basis  of  a  reading  diagno- 
sis, sucli  restrictions  may  facilitate  the 
attainment  of  instructional  goals.  It 
follows  then,  that  some  system  must  be 
de\ised  for  attending  to  the  needs  of 
remedial  students  ulieii  the  class  com- 
|K)sition  is  highly  heterogeneous  and 
program  objectives  are*  restrictiv  e  in 
nature  Conversely,  where  program 
of)jectives  are  broad  in  scojx-  and  the 
units  of  instruction  are  of  such  design 
timt  each  student  must  engage  in  brief. 
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less  intensive  practice  in  many  areas,  a 
problem  arise.s  with  relation  to  stu- 
dents whose  needs  have  been  identified 
and  who  would  require  intensive  in- 
struction and  practice  in  a  specific 
hkills  area. 

Concepts  of  grouping 

Some  would  contend  that  there 
slioidd  l)e  as  many  subgroups  within  a 
classroom  as  there  are  individuals. 
Such  a  plan  implies  completely  indivi- 
dualized instruction,  which  would,  be 
an  ideal  con<lition ;  however,  there  are 
values  which  may  be  creditecr  to 
subgrouping.  Among  the  more  com- 
monly recognized  vilues  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Kflicicncy.  Students  may  exhibit 
ftjinnion  rfiuliitg  prMlilcnis  ami 
cluncc  similar  Icvtis  <>i'  ccmii*ctfiicf- 
On  fcriain  cHrasiotis,  where  time-  ami 
available  spa^e  prechide  individual 
instruction,  intensive  instruction  may 
l>c  given  to  suIi>;rou|)iiif;s  of  stiHk-nt> 
with  common  skills  problems. 

2.  Student  interaction.  An  actual  need 
exists  for  siibgrouping  when  inter- 
action among  students  could  enhance 
the  devdopmcnt  :if  ctTtaii»  vital  in- 
terpretative, anaUtical,  or  evaluative 
skills 

X  D^'i'-ntation  and  the  development  of 
<kMrab|f  attitude  patterns.  At  the 
iH'gimiing  of  a  reading  course  it  i^ 
|K;rhap*i  essential  that  students  Ik*- 
tome  famfliar  with  tlie  reading  prcj- 
ce,s>  so  they  may  rccogt!ize  the  kmd- 
(fi  problems  hkcly  to  be  cnrountered 
by  their  fellow  students  as  \\ell  as 
them^elve^.  Tln*i  realization  can 
serve  t«-»  create  an  awareness  ttV  the 
universality  of  certain  leading  defi- 
cicneie'*.  theieby  setting  conditions 
coiidiicivc  to  more  |K>sitive  attnudo 
toward  readmg  improvement 

Grouping  is  justified  only  insofar  as 
the  grouping  .strategy  will  order  condi- 
tions wherein  the  learner  is  directed 
toward  die  attainment  of  specific  goals. 
The  .subgroup  for  instruction  is  more 
often  a  temporary,  more  restricted  se- 
lection of  students  whose  needs  have 
coiistititted  the  primary  data  source 
for  its  formation.  In  addition  to  a 
recognition  of  common  reading  defi- 
ciencies, a  full  awareness  of  what  the 
learner  has  already  accomplished — his 
strengtli.s — is  vital  to  the  successful 


formation  of  an  instructional  group. 
Further,  the  efYectiveness  of  a 
stil)gronp  may  well  dei>end  ti|X)n  re- 
lated factors  such  as  I  )  the  aiiunints 
and  kinds  of  tasks  retpiired  of  the  stu- 
dent, 2)  ibe  kind  and  intensity  of  |)ar- 
ticipatioii  rc(|uired  of  the  student,  and 
3)  the  amount  of  teacher  direction  nec- 
essary for  optimal  productivity  and 
progress  or  the  group. 

Ciroiiping  strategies 

Means  of  implementing  established 
program  objectives,  while  c(^n>ideritig  ^ 
learu^T  needs,  vary  in  terms  of  pro- 
gram '  orientation.  Different  ap- 
proaches ri.ty  be  identified  and  |>ossi- 
ble  tyi>es  of  g*onpings  suggested  on 
the  basis  of  certain  emphases  of  ;he 
program  approach. 

The  sh-ills  centered  approaclt 

Throughout,  this  kind  of  prc^ram^ 
emphasis  is  u|x)n  the  inteii.sive  stnd\  (d' 
sjK-cific  sets  of  .skills  such  as  I  )  v<K'd)- 
ulary  development.  2)  basic  coniprc- 
liension.  3 )  interpretative,  analytical, 
and  evaluative  teclini<|ues  in  compre- 
hension. 4)  >election  and  synthesis  of 
appropriate  reading  skills  for  s|>ecific 
pur|)0.ses.  and  5)  fleNibility  in  the  se- 
lection of  rates  of  comprehension. 
Within  this  kind  nf  pmgrani  a  \ariety 
«>f  practice  materials  may  l)e  employed 
for  intensive  practice  of  skills  related 
to  the  major  area  of  emphasis. 
In.stnictionai  devices  and  programed 
materials  are  specifically  selected  to 
pmvide  a  variety  of  activities  while  fo- 
cti>ing  on  one  major  problem  area. 

Since  each  major  skills  area  is  com- 
prised oj  a  cluster  of  subskills,  the  ini- 
tial practice  exercises  for  members  of  a 
class  may  W  designed  or  selected  to 
diagnose  learner  comfietence  in  each  of 
the  sulhireas.  bV^r  exaniple,"  compo- 
nent .skills  which  promote  vocalnilarv 
growth  might  be  a)  using  a  variety  of 
clues  to  stiggest  S|x*cia1  meanings  of 
terms  in  a  given  context,  and  b)  em- 
ploying the  tecbtiitjue  of  using  struc- 
tural elements  of  a  \\on\  to  aid  in  the 
determination  of  meaning  and  to  be 
followed  by  the  use  of  context  and 
then  flictionary  verification  of  mean- 
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ing.  In  many  instances,  subsets  of 
skills  can  be  arranged  in  such  a  se- 
quence that  the  learner  masters  the 
least  analytical  skills  first  and  then 
prf>cteds  to  the  study  of  more  complex 
ojx rations.  I'tilizing  the  component 
skills  of  the  problem  area  as  the  organ- 
izing elements  for  sul>grouping  facili- 
tates the  formation  of  short-term 
groups,  where  there  is  evidence  of  this 
need.  This  stratt^y  f*»r  grou])ing  is 
patterned  after  instructional  proce- 
dures cliaracterist»c  oi  individualized^ 
clinical,  diagnostic  teaching. 

Mechanically  oriented  profjrams. 

There  is  evidence  tlwt  mechanically 
oriented  approache«  make  extensive 
use  of  visual  and  auditory  instrtictional 
devices  such  as  1)  rapid  exposure 
devices  for  perceptual  practice.  2) 
sef|uential  visual  jjresentUions  for  piir^ 
poses  of  establishing  efficient  eye- 
moveiHent  ]>at terns,  and  3)  pacing  de- 
vices for  rate  training  in  conjunction 
with  s])ecially  selected  exercises  for 
practice "  ufider  more  natural  reading 
conditions. 

Using  the  sanu:  materials  and  in- 
structional devices  for  all  students  with 
a  common  reading  d 'ficiency  will  not 
necessarily  achieve  desirable  ends. 
Judicious  and  selective  use  of  devices 
such  as  those  described  above  might 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  a)  the  students' 
need  for  external  motivation,  b)  some, 
knowledge  of  the  learning  stvie  of  the 
iodivitlual.  c)  .comparability  of  the 
level  of  achievement  and  sophistication 
of  the^  individuals*  considered  ^ for  the 
grou]>,  and  d )  the  probable  functioning 
of  each  individual  when  working  inde- 
pendently and  under  varying  degrees 
of  stress.  Where  such  Bn  approach 
used,  it  is  importarrtl^res^bjisb^at  the 
outset,  some  awareness  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  fiarticular  exercises  are ' 
being  undertaken,  and  of  their  relation- 
ship to  the  total  reading  act. 

Guidance  oriented  approaches 

Objectives  formulated  for  this  ap- 
proach appear  to  be  more  broadly  con- 
ceived ;  that  is.  g€^ls  aFe  not  restricted 
to  the  attainment  of  a  specific  set  of 
skills  and  techniques  useful  for  efficient 


reading.  The  develo]>ment  of  ix)sitive 
attitude?^  and  liehaviors  with  relation- 
ship to  reading.  |>ersonal  adjustment  to 
the  demands  of  the  college  conmnmity; 
and  coinpeteiKe  in  the  ])erforniance  of 
academic  tasks  are  ce;itral  foci  in  this 
more  personality  oriented  approach. 
In  effect,  the  developnjent  of  reading 
skills  appear  to  fee  consciously  and  de- 
liberately related  to,  but  subordinate 
to,  the  larger  educational  purpose. 
Spache  maintains  tliat  the  diagnosis 
for  the  guidance  approach-  should  at- 
tenipt  to'  determine  whether  reading 
])roblcms  are  a  reflection  of  other  ad- 
justment problems  (2).  It  is  deter- 
mined whether  the  individual  can  learn  x 
to  read^  better,  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  initiate  reading  instruction,  and 
whether  reading  instruction,  if  under- 
taken, will  help  with  the.  individual's 
})ersonal  organization  and  college  ad- 
justment. 

\\'here  the  total  college  reading  pro- 
gram is  directed  by  a  giiiflance- 
centered  approach,  opportunities  for 
sul)grouping  are  numerous  but  the 
groups  Jire  not  necessarily  organized 
around  m^jor  areii*  of  reading  skdls. 
Rather,  factors  such  as  v<X:ational  or 
academic  goals,  interest,  specif.c  yX\u\y 
habits,  or  complementacy  attitudes  and 
skills  niy  direct  the  formation  of 
subgroups.  S]jecific  |)ers6nal  features 
arc  the  Msis  for  the  organization  of 
S}>ecifit  subgroups.  For  example.  s}>e- 
cific,  bases,  which  have  l>een  suggested 
in  the  literature,  for  groifping  consid- 
erations in  this  kind-  of  program  show 
certain  learning  conditions  which  may 
l)e  preferred  or  needed  by  diflferent 
kinds  of  learners.  Some  individuals 
require  directive  textbook -oriented  in- 
struction while  others  may  f>e  more 
|frodiictive  engaging  in  lahorat^irN' 
practice  with  a  minimum  of  direction. 
Still  another  student  may  profit  from 
''supportive  machine  training**  as  r.uicii 
as  would  some  individuals  \k\\o  need 
doselv  supervised  individual'  work 
(2).  ' 

The  xeork-siudy  approach ' 

A  work-study  approach  to  reading 
improvement  has  l^een  described  by 
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Carter  ( / ).  This  apprt^ch  utilizes 
textbooks  as  the  niain  materials  and 
deals  primarily'  in  skills-clusters  useful 
for  proficient  reading  in  specific  sub- 
ject areas.  Carter  identifies  instruc- 
tional emphases  which  reflect  increas- 
ing levels  of  complexity:  1)  identifying 
ideas.  2)  interpreting  ideas,  and  3) 
evaluating  ideas.  Competencies  in  per- 
forming these  tasks  within  each  sub- 
ject area  l)ecoi.ie  learning  objectives 
for  the  student.  The  subject  areas  se- 
lectetl  are  dependent  upon  courts  in 
which  the  student  is  enrolled  so  that 
he  may  apply  learned  techniques  in  tlie 
daily  preparation  of  course  assignments. 

Through  cH*efully  designed  diagnos- 
tic exercises  l>a.sed  on  selections  from  a 
variety  of  siJiject  matter  areas,  esti- 
mates can  be  made  relative  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  learner  e\idences  profi- 
ciency at  each  of  the  levels  identified 
J  above;  Student  profiles  then  l>ecomc 
the  data  source  upon  which  sub-groups 
will  be  formed.  Variables  influencing 
grouping  decisions  might  be  a)  subject 
areas  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled, 
b)  subject  areas  in  which  the  lowest, 
levels  of  proficiency  are  evidenced,  c) 
learner's  preference  as  to  the  subject 
area  in  which  he  feels  most  limited,  d) 
common  ^levels  of  achie\*enient,  and  e) 
similar  skills  deficiencies  in  a  jjartJcu- 
lar  subject  area.  Within  this  frame- 
work, grouping  should  provide  condi* 
tions  which  are  quite  favorable  for 
maximal  learning. 

Summary 

Definitive  grouping  schemes  for  re- 
medial instruction  should  be  structured 
with  respect  for  differences  in  1)  poli- 
cies governing  the  selection  and  classi- 
fication of  enrol  lees  for  the  collie 
reading  program.  2)  the  nature  of  in- 
structional units  or  classes  within  the 
total  program.  3)  objectives  guiding 
the  selection  of  activities  and  materials 
for  the  prc^ram,  and  4)  the  organisa- 
tional elements  of  the  prc^ram.  Pfi- 
mary  determinants  ot  appropriate  sub- 
groups for  remedial  instruction  are  1 ) 
the  specific  personal  and  reading  de- 
ficiencies of  the  learner  and  2)  the 
orientation  and  emphases  within  a  par- 


ticular college  program.  The  forma- 
tion of  groups  witliin  the  class  must  be 
directed  toward  sjiecific  purposes,  the 
groups  themsetvey  being  flexible  and  of 
a  temjK)rary  nature,  F^robably  no  one 
grouping  jjatterii  will  fit  more  than  <mc 
particular  set  of  circum^tances ;  there- 
fore, the  reading  teacher's  strat^y  for 
making  decisions  relative  to  grouping 
must  become  an  integral  part  of  on- 
going instructional  procedures, 
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Capitalizing  on  Multi-Level 
Materials  in  Grouping 
for  Instruction 

KinVARD  G.  St'MMERS 

Indiana  U  niversity 

THE  TtTt  K  of  this  presentation  refers 
to  two  very  imi«>rtant  issues  in  <level- 
oping  and  improvitig  reading  instruc- 
tion at  the  se<*ondary  level.    The  first 
issue  is  the  matter  of  efifectively  organ- 
izing readitig  instruction  and  the  sec- 
ond is  |he  issue  of  selection  of  ade- 
quate materials  to  meet  the  reading 
tieeds  of^  students  at  this  level  Both 
issues  stem  from  the  simple  fact  that 
studetits  differ  in  their  abilities  to  leani 
and  profit  from  itistructiotv  and  these 
differences  increase  even  more  mark- 
edly as  students  approach  the  junior 
and  si?nior  ^ligh  school  levels.  The 
two  issaes  haii^  been  attacked  brfore 
in  the  literature  on  secondary  reading 
and  repeatedly  in   IRA  conventions 
in  recent  years.*    In  the  last  seven 

'Summers,  Edward  G.  "International 
Reading  Association  Conference  Proceedings 
Reports  on  Secondary  Reading,"  ERIC/ 
CRIBR  keading  Retiev*  Series,  Sqjtemhef 
1967.  Bloomtngton.  Indiana.  28  pp. 
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yt-ars.  Iiegitiintig  with  thq  1960  Xew 
I'Voiuiers  ill  Rcacling  Conference,  the 
IRA  cunventions  have  inchiclefl  nmre 
than  175  i>a|?er.s  reacHn^  at  the 
secomlary  level.  Sttice  the  IMiiladel- 
phia'  conventi<in  in  V^M  there  has 
l)een  a  virtual  explosion  in  |>aperN  deal- 
injj  with  secondary  reading.  C)ne 
mijjht  aMrUiute  this  to  the  tact  that 
Cf inventions  are  getting  bigger  and  big* 
gt-r.  1  lowever,  tlierf  i**  inore  to  it  than 
that.  The  actvtal  |>ercentage  of  fKij^ers 
on  secoiKlary  rca<ling  in  prop<irtioii  to 
the  ninnljer/»n  other  topics  took  a  big 
leap  at  the  Philadelphia  convention 
an*f  has  lieen  stcaflily  rising  since. 
Previous  |iaiiers  have  dealt  willi  topics 
such  as :  organizing  reading  prc^ains, 
pco^iding  needed  i^er^onnel  in  reading, 
nietlKKis  afid  groupijig  I'or  instruction, 
developing  various  skills  In  reading, 
niatrrials  for -reading  iHsttuction,  read- 
ing develofmient  In*  content  areas,  dc- 
vekipiug  interests  aiul  tastes  in  read- 
ing, the  library  and  reading  pnjgrain. 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  rea<liiig 
problems,  linguistics  an<l  reading, 
reading  anfl  the  bflijigtial  student,  and 
reading  and  the  disadvantaged.  A 
glance  through  the  Scattit  prc^ram  in- 
dicjites  that  the  interest  generated  in 
st'Condary-  reading  continues.  A  locjk 
at  the  |ia|)ers  presentecl  in  the  two 
areas  c)f  methods  and '  grouping  an^l 
materials  suhstantiateN  the  interest  in 
these  two  topics. 

The  two  issues  of  niethods  of  group- 
ing 7*m\  materials  stc*m  from  the  recog- 
nition that  iiKlividual  differences  exist 
in  secondary  school  |K)pulationN.  One 
thing  is  certain — -wherever  in  the  .4ec- 
<»ndary  schofil  we  wislj  to  lo*»k  for  indi- 
vidual differences  we  most  certainK 
will  find  tliem.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  differences  in  reading  ability 
and  achievement.  The  teachef might 
l)e  facing  students  with  a  range  in 
reading  ability  of  from  3  tt^  8  years. 
What  we  do  about  the  diffefences  we 
find  deptnds  on  several  factors.  One 
of  the  most  crucial  factors  is  the  ability 
of  the  secondary  teacher  to  recc^nize 
the  importance  of  the  reading  differ- 
ences and  their  effect  on  overall  stu- 
dent achievement.     The  amount  of 


previous  training  in  meeting  indivitlual 
«lifferences,  either  during  the  tmder- 
gra<luate  (jr  graduate  years  or  through 
in-service  wf>rk.  is  aiuither  im|>f>rtaiit 
factf>r.  There  are  encouraging  signs 
that  increased  training  through  aU  ave- 
nues is  In-ing  nwjre  widely  provifle<l. 

At  the  secondary  level  we  do  not 
fine!  one  group  of  aclolescetits  but  many 
differeiU  grou|>s  ami  subgrfnips. 
These  vary  within  a  school  and  lie- 
tween  schools  in  different  fjarts  of  a 
city  and  schools  in  different  cities. 
The  variability  is  |>articular^y  evident 
in  the  tool  skill  ot  reading.  Tliere  is 
wide  variation  in  the  ability  of  stuilents 
to  utilize  reading  effectively  in  cojjing 
with  the  study  materials  of  content 
areas.  Tliere  is  wide  variation  in  tlie 
ability  of  some  students  to  apply  oasic 
reading  skills  involved  in  even  recog- 
nizing and  working  with  comnKUi 
w<ird*  fomul  in  printt^d  materials. 
Some  stiukiits  w  itli  reading  >kills 
which  tnay  not  be  ilevelo|>ed  Ijeyond 
the  fifth  grade  level  have  to  attempt  to 
cofx*  with  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelf^li 
grade  textljooks — if  they  have  n'*t  yet 
<lr<ip|>ed  out  from  the  sheer  frustration, 
anxiety,  and  litjrechmi  of  iimkiiig  *Iie 
effort  of  coping  with  an  ini|xissibii' 
task  witlunit  the  necessary  to<ds. 
.Mtliougli  we  have  made  remarkable 
stri^les  since  the  rarly  nineteen  hun- 
dreds the  fact  remains  that  our  holding 
|Kiwer  in  the  --ivcimhry  schixjls  is  still 
not  ast(ninding  Ir^voikI  the  age  of  six- 
teen. Till  rot  maintaining  that  it  yon 
have  a  dro|>fiut  you  automatically  also 
have  a  reading  problaii.  Howexer,  in- 
vi\stigations  have  revealed  in  nuiiiec<»us 
instances  that  reading  ability,  or  l.ick 
of  it.  is  an  iiiifjortant  variable  related 
to  the  constellation  oi  factors  iiixolved 
ill  school  leaving. 

There' is  also  ^.  iile  varialiility  in  the 
.ability  of  students  to  apply  the  re.idini, 
skills  needed  in  devek>ping  readiness 
for  college.  The  iicjtl  step  in  the  ,ica- 
deiiiic  ladder  for  better  than  fifty  |X"r- 
cent  of  our  secondary  students  i'  the 
start  of  a  four  year  collie  program.  I 
believe  we  are  gradually  In^ginning  to 
ad^jpt  the  point  of  view  that  the  sec- 
ondary school  has  some  responsibility- 
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in  siippiyinjf  instructii>n  which  will  en- 
ahlc  stiulents  to  co|X"  with  the  reading 
flenmnds  of  college  level  learning. 
Although  numerous  problems  still 
exist  in  developing  effective  programs 
of  instriK  tion. 

The  jK>iut  I  am  stressing  is  that  we 
fU*  not  lia\e  a  single.  Iarge»  rather  gen- 
eralized group  of  adolescents  in  sec- 
ondary sclu»ol>  in  ternis  of  reading 
ability  and  needs  Init  several  groups 
anti  sul^roups  within  groups.  In 
looking  at  programs  which  are  devel- 
of»ing  at  the  secondary  level  we  see  an 
increasing  inimber  of  schools  develop- 
ing-4nnovati\e.  differeiUiatcfl  programs 
tor  suf^roups  «»f  adolescents  with 
different  nee<!s  in  reading.  Two 
major  adjustments  are  ptssihle  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher :  1 )  an  attempt  can 
l>e  macle  to  match  the  instriutioiial 
tin'tltod  to  individual  differences;  2) 
an  attempt  can  l>e  made  to  niatc-i  the 
insiriict tonal  material  '  to  individual 
differences.  The  suggestion  of  this 
pajK-r  is  that  thiTe  is  a  logical  interac- 
tion Ijetween  the  two  and  that  we 
match  bfith  instructional  materials  and 
instructional  methocls  to  cope  with  in- 
dividual differences. 

In  matching  instructional  method  to 
needs  and  differences  we  attempt  to 
group  in  some  way  for  instruction.  In 
essence,  we  are  recognizing  the  exist- 
ence of  subgroufjs  within  the  larger 
group  of  adolescents  and  attein|rting-to 
at  least  individualize  instruction  as 
much  as  we  are  r€*alistically  ahle  to. 
The  itieal  way  to  meet  such  differeiKes 
is  to  provirle  instruction  on  a  com- 
pletely one-to-one  S<3cratic  l>asis. 
However,  this  is  seldom  |xissihle  eco- 
nomically in  Our  educational  system  so 
we  at  l^st  try  to  work  with  some 
gross  grouping  related  to  common 
m^eds. 

Programs  can  hi?  huilt  arou  id  three 
familiar  j^tterns:  developmental,  re- 
medial, or  corrective  reading  instruc- 
tion. The  |)?tlerus  which  have  evolved 
in  secon<!ary  schools  to  provide  read- 
ing instruction  are  extremeU*  varied.* 

'Grcm.  Ronald.  "Reading  Programs  in 
.Secondary  Schools."  Ocfusioml  Papers "  in 
HiUidiiiij.  Indiana  Univcrshs?  School  of  Edu- 
cation*  July  1967.  .25  pp. 


We  are  all  familiar  with  die  read- 
ing latxiratory  jjattern  tyi^e  of  lim- 
ited instruction  where  studerits  are 
hrought  in  for  instruction  either  as  a 
supplement  to  regular  classes  or  in 
Conjunction  with  instruction  in  a  con- 
tent area — usually  l-jiglish.  In  some 
schfKds  reading  insfruction  is  offered 
as  i^rt  oi  instruction  in  the  regular 
ICnglifJi  class  using  s|K*cia!  materials 
with  either  an  itinerant  reading  in- 
structor or  English  teacher. 

I\€*admg  instruction  can  lje  found  at 
varying  |M>ints  throughout  the  second- 
ary program.  In  some  schools  classes 
are  <>ffere<l  at  the  transit i<mal  i^iiufs  in 
the  ctirriculuni — reading  for  seventh 
graders  or  reading  for  tenth  gtaders. 
Classes  are  often  found  f<»r  college 
liound  students  at  the  up|>er  sec^mrlarv 
level. 

^'ou  do  nf>t  have  lo  work  in  th  *  area 
of  secondaiy  reading  \ery  long M  "fore 
you  realize  the  "stop  gap"  or  conr>ro- 
niise  nature  of  most  of  the  progr.  m: 
offered  and  the  need  for  better  c^ga.n- 
zation  of  instruction  an<l  adetpiatel . 
trained  teachers.  We  are  sf^tiie  way 
off  from  the  ideal  goal  of  providing 
reading  instruction  at  the  secon<lary 
level  in  the  right  anuitints.  at  the  right 
time  fr>r  all  stutlents.. 

We  need  to  l>etter  identify  and  at  an 
earlier  stage,  those  students  in  need  of 
developmental,  corrective,  remedial, 
and  even  clinical  instruction  in  read- 
ing. The  real  challenge  is  in  develops 
ing  adequate  resources  to  attack  the 
proldem  of  needecl  reading  skills  at  die 
liase  of  the  problem — in  the  content 
fields.  \\  c  neecl  more  and  In'tter  pro- 
grams to  prejiare  pros|)ective  teacliers 
and  t(»  provide  needed  upgrading  ^or 
teachers  already  teaching. 

In  addition  to  using  grouping  to  de- 
velop manageable  instructional  units 
we  can  capitalize  on  multi-level  mate- 
rials to  aid  in  adjusting  to  individual 
differences.  I  am  not  going  to  quote 
lists  of  materials  that  are  available  for 
use  in  working  with  different  groups  of 
students.  Such  lists  are  readily  avail- 
able in  other  sources.  However,  I 
would  like  to  stress  the  tisc  of  multi- 
level njatefials  that  provide  pretesting 
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and  random  entry  for  students  at  var-- 
yin^  al)ility  levels.  Once  adequate  in- 
structional objectives  are  estaUished,. 
*and  needed  reading  skills  -  identified, 
any  number  of  multi-level  materials 
ca^i  be  ^constructive  for  use.  Some 
good  commercial  kits  are  available  but 
the  teacher  needs-  to  be  ablt  to  develop 
his  own  sets  of  material  to  use  with 
differently  diagnosed  patterns  of  need. 
The  reading  teacher — and  n\ore  in- 
creasingly in  recent  years,  the  content 
teacher  at  the  .secondary  level — has  the  ' 
wherewithal  to  develop  "packages  of 
varied  niaterials  broad  skill  areas  to 
use  in  meeting  the  needs  of  secondary 
students  if  he  has  the  training  to  assess 
reading  needs  of  students,  recognises 
the  importance  of  reacimg  as  a  tool  in 
subject  achievement  and,  persona! 
growth  and  development,  and  if  he  is 
concerned  about  aiding^  students  to 
50lvc\their  problems  and  improve  read- 
ing ability.  We  do  need  to  develop 
betteij  sources  of  information  on  mate- 
rials fhat  are  available  and  alsc  develop 
liette^  jcriteria  in  judging  materials  ap- 
pro|*iafe  for  use  in  reading  prf>grams. 

T|te  two  topics,  organizing  reading 
instfuction  and  selection  of  adequate 
instructional  materials,  have  \jt*.n  and- 
wil^  continue  to  be  important  points 
for  discussion  and  deljate  in  imple^ 
nienting  secondary  reading  progFams. 

A  Grouping  Plan  Capitalizing 
on  the  Individualized  Reaching 
Approach. 

.  Lvmatn  C.  Hunt.  Jr. 
University  of  Vermont  ^ 

rUh   FOLLOW  I.VG   ST.\TEM&.VT  JlV  one 

seventh  grade,  teacher  on  Hie  issue  of 
grouping  in  the  classroom  H  remark- 
ably insightful: 

I,  personally,  like  an  iodividual  group, 
and  wJio1c-cla<;s  ofganizaijon  depending 
o'l  the  learning  siiuatkm.  Time  is  pr?- 
ctfnis— never  moPc  sp  than-thosc  fleeting 
minutes  allotto!  to  each  cla^s.  -The  im- 
V  portant  thing  h  to  have  something  "hap- 
'  pen."  Ii  Is  dangerous  io  ^  patterns  ftir 
an  appraacK.to  teaching.  Whereas  the 
youngster  fr*ls  security  in  an  estahli'shed 
schedule,  the  greatest  danger  is  a  devel- 
opment of  detached  boredom.   The  **best 


uay"  is  the  way  thai  lead.s  to  an  indi- 
vidual involvement  il).  ^^ 

Truly,  little  more  needs  to  lie  'said. 
However,  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
show  specifically  how  the  ideas  so  suc- 
cinctly expressed  relate  to  the  individ- 
ualized reading  program- 
In  the  individualized  reading  pro- 
gram, a  \'ariety  of  arrangements  and 
organizations  are  used  within  the 
classroom.  The  watchword  is  flexibil- 
ity. Grouping  patterns  .must  not  be- 
cotne  rigid.  There  are  ^veral  imjior- 
tant  interactions  Ijetween-  teacher  and 
pupil  or  pupils.  Other  secontlary  in- 
teractions occur  Ijetween  an<l  among 
pu])ils  themselves  when  they  work  as 
partners  or  in  friendship  groups.  In 
individualized  readings  as^  the  n.ime 
implies,  the  primary  interaction  is  a 
one  tO'one  relationship  between  teacher 
and  pupil.  TypicaHy  this  relationship 
occurs  during  the  mdividual  conference 
and  is  the  heart:  rif  the  pnigram  but 
certainly  does  tiot  ]>re*:Jude  other  ar- 
rangements. 

The  nii>cunce]>lion  ]>ersj>t>  that  the 
teacher*pti|>il  conference  is  the  only 
kind  of  interaction  between  teacher 
and  pitjiils  in  individualized  reading- 
To  the  c-ontrary,  frefjuently  the  teacher 
will  wcjrk  witli  class  sul^roups.  In 
addition,  there  are  numerous  <>ccasions 
during  the  Individualized  reading  ]>ro- 
gram  when  4he  teacher  works  with  the 
whole  cla>s.  Our  intent  is  to  exainine 
arrangements  in  some  detail.  I'ttt  first 
something  must  Ik-  said  aljout  the  im- 
Ijortance  of  inde|)endence  and  self- 
reliance  as  displayed  by  pupils. 

The  i^^wrtance  of  indejx^ndencc 

The  success  of  any  reading  program 
and  the  type  of  classrocmi  organization 
which  underlies  it  are  a  function  of  the 
degree  of  inde|>endence  exhibited  by 
the  chfldretT.  Certainly  self-direc|ion 
is  particularly  important  to  individual- 
ized reading.  To  succeed  with  individ- 
ualized reading  the  teachers  must  help 
each  clntd  attain  the  highest  degree  of 
^If-relmnce  possible.  The  goal  must 
be  for  each  child  to  work  qurttly,  care- 
fully, conscientiOTsly,  and  consistently, 
with  a  senj^  of  hist  own  purpose  and 
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direction.  l'|Kin  completing  one  task 
lie  nuist  know  how  to  nu  ve  on  to  the 
next.  He  nuist  learn  to  choose  wisely 
from  among  several,  aheniate  tasks. 

The  following  chart  exempli  fi<'s  ac- 
tivities suitable  for  quiet  work  time  in 
the  first  grade. 

QUIET  WORK  TIME 
Use  a  soft  voice. 

Do  ytmr  work  without  distorbing  others. 
Fititsli  one  job  and  g<j  on  to  aaother  job. 
You  can  >. 

do  a  number  pat»cr        "         '  " 

draw  a- picture 

write  a  story  '  ^ 

paint  at  the  easel 

IcMik  at  a  tx^ok  " 

read  a  book 

filay  with  hlycks 

work  a  puzzle  (game)  ^ 

play^astory 

play  in  the  playhouse 

The  teacher- soon  realizes  tliat  she 
nuist  take  as  much  time  at  the  b^ in- 
ning of  the  scIkjoI  year  to  teach  inde- 
jK-n deuce  aitd  self-reliance  as  >1ie  does 
to  feacliiug  reading  or  aritlimetu:  or 
anything  else.  Hy  scj  doing  she  will 
have  taken  a  long  step  forward  toward' 
guaranteeing  fiositive  results  i^  the 
clays  ahead.  Taking  the  extra  few- 
mi  uutes  to  teach  quiet  independent 
work  habits  is  crucial.  The  individ- 
ualized reading  program  cannot  In! 
truly  sticcessfiif  without'  ingre- 
dient. Many  teachers  fail  on  thfs  fac- 
tor. 

C^lassrootti  organization:^ 
teac  tier  ^o  total  class 

During  the  Mudividimlized  rradiug 
program  tht*  teacher  works  w'ith'  the 
total  class  as  a  unit  on  numerous  occa- 
sions and  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
The  o|)ening  moments  of  the  qui"et  or 
silent  reading  time  4re  mo^t  iniijoi^ant. 
Here  atmosphere  is  established ;  set- 
tling down  is  accoufplished :  directf<jns 
are  given.  Each  reatler  is  reminded  of ' 
the  tasks  he  must  accomplish, 

A  chart  may  be  used  for.  this  pur- 
pose: 

QUIET  Ste.ADING  TIME 
•  Have  Conferejic« 
Read  Silently 
Selec4  Book(s) 
'       '     Write  Summary 
Study  yocabulary 
Read  to  Parttter 


All  must  understand  that  these  arc 
the  legitimate  activities  one  engages  in 
during  the  (piiet  reading  time.  Some 
will  need  a  gwxl  deal  more  "instruc- 
tional guidance"  than  will  others  prior 
to  fitting  neatly  into  this  pattern.  The 
gos>ips,  wanderers,  and  time  wasters^ 
will  have  to  learn  that  there  are  better 
uses  f(»r  their  ^time.  Daily  reminders 
are  necessary  for  a  while. 

.  This  way  of  working  is  ni<|rkedly 
different  in  structure;  ccuisefpiently, 
many  j>upils  are  unaccustomed  to  it. 
Much  nu»;e  self-direction  and  self- 
niotivatio*'  are  needed  here  than  in  the 
uKire  tvpical  three-group  patterns. 

There  are  always  a  few  who  will 
need  fre([uent  direction  prior  to  learn- 
•  ing  these  new  patterns  of  beliavior  in 
reading  time.  Tho^e  lacking  self- 
direction  and  independence  will  need 
more  ''instructional  guidance,"'  more 
firm  direction.  The  teacher  needs  pa- 
tience and  persistence.  It  is  a  wise 
move  for  the  teacher  to  spend  a  few 
niomeiUs  with  the  class  as  a  whole 
prior  to  l)ecfiining  involved  with  indi- 
vidual or  small  group  instnu-iion. 
The  dividends  are'w'orth  it. 

The  total  rlass  conference  follawim/  si- 
te tit  read  in  fj  hmc       ^    %  ; 

Xhroiigh  t1ie  personal  conference  the 
teacher  really  )earns  alnTut  the  children 
as  readers  and  about  the  Ixjoks  they 
choose  to  react.    The  richness  of  the 

".personal  contact  makes  the  conference 
uniquely  vital.  There  is  so  much  to 
talk  'alx>ut  and  s<>  many  liooks  to  di>- 
cu<s  that  there  is  always  the  desire  to 

.prolong  the  conference.  Rut  always 
th^re  are  .so  niauy  children  thut'  there 
is  never  -eiwugh  time  to  .talk  sufR- 
,ciently  with  each  child,    Majiy  truly 

.interesting  conferences  have  to  be  cut 
short. 

To  augment  suggestions  given  to^ in- 
dividual childrtiU  ituring  indi\idual 
conferences,  a  brjef  evaluation  ])eriod 
can  be^lield  with  the  total  class  ar  the' 
conclusiop  of  the  daily  silent  reading 
time.  Here,  as  with  the  individual 
conference,  the  artistry  of  teaching  "is 
^exhfbited  through  the  questions  asked. 
Several  suggested  questions  are  listed 
which  can  be  used  effectively  to  prime 
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the  discussion.  The  teacher  iiiMst  real- 
ize that  on  any  given  <lav  a  different 
particular  combination  of  questions 
could  Ijc  usecl :         .  -  . 

I.  Did  ytui  havt  a  ^^wkI  rcadnisr  i>criod 
tcKlay ;  I  )iH  ytuj  read  well  ?  ^  Did 
\ou  get  a  l<»t  tloiie""  , 

'2.  Did  you  read  belter  t<Klay  than  ye*;- 
.  tertlax  ? 

X  Were  ytJii  able  to  ronceiiirale  Itxlav 
on  your  silent  rtatling?  - 

4.  Did  the  jtleas  in  the  b*»ok  h<»ld  ymir 
attciitioii'  Did  you  have  the  feeling 
of  moving  right  alon«:  with  them? 

5.  Did  you  have  the  feeling  of  wanting 
to  go  ahead  faster  to  find  out  what 
happened?  Were  you  constantly 
movitig  ahead  to  get  to  the  next 
go€xl  part : 

6.  -  Was  it  hard  for  you  to  keep  your 

mind  on  what  you  were  reading 
ttnlay  ? 

7.  Were  you  btithcred  by  others  or  by 
nut-^ide  n«>i^e*i? 

8.  Could  you  keep  the  ideas  in  y<iur 
biKJk  straight  in  your  mind' 

9  Did  you  get  mixed  up  in  any  place? 
Did  you  have  to  go  back  and 
straighten  yourself  out? 

10.  Were  there  words  you  did  not 
know '  How  did  you  figure  them 
out  ? 

II.  What  did  you  do  when  you  got  to 
the  giNxl  part-*  r  Did  you  read 
faster  or  sitiwer  ?  , 

11.  WVfT  you  always  counting  to  sec 
how*  many  pages  y6u  had  to  go? 
W4-te  y<»u  wondering  hott  long  it 
would  take  y*nj  to  finish? 

13.  Were  you  kind  of  hoping  that  the 
book  woyld  go  on  and  on — that  it 
woulil  not  really  end? 

By  jjenerating  a  discussion  about  ^lie 
natitre,  c|ualit\%  and  tjuantity  of  reading 
accomplished  hy  the  class  during  silent 
reading  tinie^  the  teacher  helps  to  build 
a  concef)t  within  each  child  aliout  the 
kind  of  reacler  he  is  becoming  and  of 
what  he  needs  to  do  to  improve  his 
own  reatling.  Thus  the  development 
of  the  self-image,  the  concept  of  wlial 
the  g«od  reader  does,  emerges.  This 
concept  of  the  good  reader^  along  with 
knowing  what  one  nmst  do  to  become 
one,  is  the  fouiidation  of  improved 
reading  jK-rformancc  by  eagh  child. 
Consequently,  this  evaiuation  session, 
while*  brief,  cati  l*e  iuTaluable.  It 
should  occur  almost  daily. 


IN  Ri:.AlUN(; 

Hook  sharitKj  hy  one  pupil  Knth  total 

Hook  sharing  lime  is  sec(>ii<?  in  im-' 
|>ortJj»^ct  t>nly  to  cpiiet  readmg  tiuie. 
What  are  often  rather  nmtine  aral  <les- 
ult(iry  (lescriptKms  by  chddren  of 
b<K>ks  read  can  eventually  prodtice 
sonK^  near  riots  by  several  eager  read- 
ers wIk)  waiU  to  l^e  next  in  line  to  j^et 
their  hands  on  a  particularly  jxipular 
hook.  True,  some  children  never  learn 
h*jw  to  ^ell  a  book  or  make  it  seem  ex- 
citing. But  many  do.  Sharing  a  good 
lK)ok  c-an  be  their  big  moment,  and 
mam  children  will  be  quite  inipatietU 
wliil?  awaiting  their  turns  to  tell  ab*»ut 
an  iuuisuall\  good  lxx>k. 

Using  a  printed  guide  sheet,  can 
make  the  iKXik-sbaring  i>eriod  much 
more  vital  anti  dynamic.  It  may  Ik: 
yjosted  on  the  chalk  lioard  or  on  a 
bulletin  board.  One  teacher's  chart 
rea<ls  as  follows : 

Hi!  Tm  Mr.  Book.  To  share  me.  tell: 

1-  My  name. 

2.  Who  wrote  nie. 

.1  if  Tm,  a  good  book. 

4.  About  a  ve|;y  good  part. 

5.  Aix»u*  a  very  good  picture. 

6.  Then  re^d  a  little  hit       people  can 
hear  some  of  mc. 

It  may  take  some  |)ersi.stent  effort  on 
the  part  of  some  children  to  learn  to 
follow  thin  form  and  yet  make  their 
books  sound  exciting  to  otiiers.  But  it 
can  be  done.  Emphasis  is  place<l  on 
practicing  a  part  wh'ch,  when  read 
aloud  to  the  grtuip,  stinudates  others  to 
reati  the  hook,  Frecpiently  during  the 
individual  conference  the  discussion 
centers  on  book  sharing.  The  bteps 
arc  reviewed  with  the  child.  Some 
luive  to  l)e  reminded  to  practice  the 
part  which  will  l>e  read  orally  to  the 
group.  Some  have  to  l>e  urged  to 
practice,  and  for  a  few  practice  is  re- 
(fuired.  But  stress  is  placed  on  the 
value  of  fluent  oral  residing  of  the  part 
of  a  book  to  lie  shared  with  the  whole 
class.  The  pupils  must  he  keenly  aware 
that  the  (fuality  of  oral  reading  may  de- 
termine how' well  they  sell  their  b(K)ks 
to  other  readers. 
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Subgroupin*^  wilhiirioial  ' 
class  situations 

Tlie  notion  continues  that  class 
.sul)j;n»u])S  are  not  ])ennibMl)lc  witliin 
IK  I'  struvtnro  nor  that  it  is  Lustoniary 
for  th'*  tcaclier  to  work  witli 
snl)*(roii|)s.  Tlie  fact  tliat  stal)le.  jmt- 
niancnt  al)ility  ^ronps  arc  n(»t  used 
may  he  the  .sofiree  of  ccmfu.sion. 
There  a'.  e.  liowever.  a  variety  of  otlicf 
clas>  sulij^roupinj^b  wliich  are  fre- 
(juentlv  eni])l(ne(l  l)v  tciccliers  wlio  use 
lUP.  '  ' 

C'las.s  sul>i^rou])S  can  l>e  or*^ani/,ed 
aloni(  nian\  diflcrent  dimension.s  other 
than  reading  levels.  Teachers  may 
call  gron]>s  toijether  accordinj^  to  the 
]>articnlar  reading  skills  or  activities  to 
be  tau^^ht.  At  other  times  di>cussiiin 
groups  may  l)e  formed  according  to 
ty|)es  or  classifications  of  brK>kj>  read. 
Such  dis<  ussions  can  he  based  on  large 
general  classifications  ctr  can  he  more 
si>ecirtc  in  nature.  For  example,  one 
time  discussion  can  center  f)n  factual 
or  intormatior  I  l)Ooks  and  on  fanciful 
stories  the  next  flay.  S])eeifically,  in- 
\itations  can  be  issued  to  all  children 
with  animal,  people  {biogra])hy ), 
Tuimy  ( humor  | .  adventure,  my>tery, 
faniily  situation,  science,  or  whatever 
type  of  l)Ook  the  teacher  designates. 
Once  again  the  reading  circle  is 
formed.  Hut  ip  this  instance  each 
child  has  a  different  l>ook — a  lx>ok  he 
has  chosen  to  read.  The  common  ele- 
ment is  the  ty|»e  of  lK>ok  being  re;i' 
and  not  the  relative  |>erforn.ance  lev 
of  the  reader. 

The  pattern  of  (piestioning  is  not 
highly  structured  but  emanates  from 
the  kind  (if  material  being  read  ^  d 
from  the  interest  of  the  children  in 
their  lKK>ks.  The  following  imaginary 
discussion  is  based  on  a  small  group 
discussicni  wiiere  e.ach  child  has  re.id  a 
fanciful  or  imaginary  book. 
Teacher:  Each  of  you  has  a  l)ook 
which  is  imaginative,  doiTt  yon  ? 
Some  ot  the  l>ooks  are  really  fantastic, 
like  jean's  Dr.  Seuss  iMxik. 
David,  is  your  l)Ook  more  like  re])ort- 
ing — telling  what  hapjiencd  .md  how  it 
ha])])crted— or  is  it  (juite  imaginative? 
David  :  Boy.  it's  way  out ! 


(Several  othe'r  eliildr<n  are  (pieried 
along  the^  dimension  of  relatively  fac- 
tual to  highly  imaginative.  The  .books 
vary  vvuh  regard  to  thii^  <|uality :  the 
teacher  em])hasizes  the  realitv-fantas\ 
continuum. ) 

Teacher:  How  do  ue  get  books  which 
are  fanciful?  Where  do  these  ideas 
come  from  ? 

Debbie.  I'mm  the  author. 
Teacher:  N'es,  hui  where  does  tiie  wri- 
ter get  the>e  ideas? 
Ken  :  In  his  head. 

Teacher:  N  es.  in  his  mmd :  h**  makes 
them  up.    Can  we  say  that  thc^e  books 
are  really  true;  do  the  thing.-,  in- ffiem 
really  take  place? 
Chddren :  Xo-1 

Anr* :  Most  of  the  things  in-niy  book 
coiMn't  happen.  / 
feaclier:  Caii  we  ^ay  these  idea's  are 
real  itleas  ? 

Albert:  Va!    Some  guy  thought  em 
U]).    lie  had  em  in  bis  head.    He  got 
them  froni  somevvlure. 
Teacher:  Pnit  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween telling  w  li.it  actually  happened 
and  telling  nlnn't  something  we  ju^t 
imagine  hap])enj 
Children  in  choru  :  Yes. 
Robin :  But  they  ^ure  make  some  won- 
derful reading- 
Teacher:  Xovv  I  vva"t  each  of  yo^;  to 
find  in  lii^  book  ore  or  tvv(»  'il.ac^s 
where  the  ideas  are  h   st  fan^  i,r 
where  the  writer  has  .old  soiiietning 
that  just  couldn't  happen.    V,  e  ll  scr 
who  has  a  \yari  in  his  liC)u!-  ^Mtli  tl  v 
most  imagination. 

(Children  search  for  places  in  tlitir 
books  exemplifying  the  gre  t  st  de- 
grees of  fantasy.  "  Turns  are  guen  to 
various  children  to  read  the  fanciful 
parts :  following  several  renditions  ac- 
cording to  limits  of  tiirje,  a  decision  is 
made  regarding  the  greatest  dis]»lay  of 
imaginative  ix)vver  by  the  various  au- 
thors. Two  or  three  diildren  hold  out 
for  their  ixirticidar  l)Ook  being  most 
fanciful.) 

This  abbreviated.  ai  1  to  some  ex- 
tent simulated,  discussion  is  intended 
to  show  how  fundamental  cjualities 
basic  to  reading  comprehensioti  can  be 
develojK'd  through  group  discussion. 


The  feadicr,  by  observing  reactions  of 
various  children,  can  add  to  her  cata- 
log of  fteins  about  each  child's  reading. 
I><ic*  the  child  re*»|iotid  to  the  fnu  r  dis- 
C/iminatitins  withni  the  dimension  of 
realilv  -fauta^y '  A  teacher  must  ob- 
'^rve  the^:  resfMuises  to  know  the  child 
truly  as  a  reader.  All  the  cherished 
\aJiies  of  group  interaction  can  be  real- 
t/c«!  within  Ufi5  situation. 

Similar  dialog  could  have  l>een  pre- 
st^nte*!  for  a  variety  of  qualities  found 
betwt^n  the  covers  hut  below  the  sur- 
face prim  *if  hundreds  of  children's 
iKKjkv    Several  more  imptirtant  quali-, 
ms  are  1)   Humor^xtend  under- 
landing  of  what  constitutes  funniness 
and   humor:   2)   Biography— fidelity 
with  which  the  qualities  and  character- 
istics of  central  fjerson  are  developed. 
Is  there  an  honest  portrayal  of  posi- 
tive and   nefative   elements^  3) 
Myster>--fiianner  by  which  the  writer 
devetojjcfl  the  aura  of  mystery  and  ex- 
tent to  which  situations  aie  contrived 
or  natural,  mid  4)  Family  Situation- 
exploration  of  \^lidity  by  the  author 
m  recording  behavior'and  reactions  of 
persons  within  the  story  to  critical 
iMiitits   {How  would  the  chldren  who 
ire  reading  reaa  in  sin       c  ^flicting 
Jtualions^) 
it     >^lal  that  teachers  de  elop  a  fa- 
'  ii*y  for  asking  questions  and  generat- 
Hig  di^russion-    The  trick  is  to  use 
questions  whtcb  orient  the  r^der  to 
the  nature  and  type  of  liferatiire— i.e.. 
vha!  makes  it  funny  or  what  makes  it 
mysterious,  or  s<i  on.   The  climax  is  to 
lead  the  discussion  to  a  compai   ^n  of 
the  extent  or  degree  to  whic*-  tht  u 
deriving  cpiality  is  pre         By  having, 
^ch  child  find  the  mi.  f  imaginative 
pan  in  his  \io6k,  comparisons  can  be 
tnmU     After  several  children  have 
shared  their  own  fandful  prts.  a  deci- 
sion can  be  made  r^arding  whose  is 
least  realistic.    Itisight  is  gained  rela- 
tive to  typei^  and  d^ees  of  imagina- 
tion,   Such  insights  are  basic  to  im- 
proved r^5ling  performance. 

The  suttimation  of  responses  given 
by  children  over  a  sepes  of  group  con- 
ferences become  highly  reveftling. 
The    generalized    impressions  the 
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teacher  gains  about  a  particular  child 
can  be  refined  and  verified  within  the 
scope  of  tlie  individual  teacher-pupil 
conference.  Thus  the  group  confer- 
ence is  a  valuable  part  of  the  total 
classroom  arrangement. 

Skills  Siih(/ronf*s  "  ' 

Instructional  groups  are  frequently 
^nniied  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of 
particular  pupils,  ieachers  notice,  as 
a  result  of  accumulated  observation 
and  records,  that  some  children  need 
additional  help  with  one  or  more  par- 
ticular word  or  contextual  skill.  To 
give  them  this  particular  instruction  a 
temporary  subgroup  will  be  formed. 

Skill  groups  may  l>e  ff>rmed  when 
two  t>r  more  children  in  a  classroom 
need  the  same  kind  of  extra  assistance 
in  order  to  progress  in  reading  with 
greater  ease  and  fewer  tensions.  To 
organize  skills  groups  of  this  sort,  the 
teacher  must  be  alert  to  each  child's 
responses  and  reactions  in  the  various 
other  reading  situations.  SI  e  must 
constantly  be  on  the  htcrt  for  barriers 
which  prevent  the  child  from  reading 
fluently  and  efficiently. 

Once  grouped  for  instruction  on  a 
particular  skill,  the  tt'acher  continues 
with  the  grcup  until  the  partt«*«ar  in- 
structional goals  ha^'e  been  ac^  oni- 
plished.  Then  it  is  dismissed,  restruc 
tured.  or  reorganized  with  another  set 
of  children  and  a  new  teaching  objec- 
tive. 

Teachers  frequently  refer  to  this 
classroom  arrangement  as  subgrouping 
by  invitation.  Once  the  lesson  has 
been  -announced,  all  those  who  feel  so 
inclined  join  the  instructional  setting. 
The  teacher,  of  course,  offers  a  special 
invitation  to  a  selected  few.  And  she 
makes  sure  that  they  accept.  But  oth- 
ers are  welcome.  By  careful  and  con- 
stant referral  to  her  checklist  of  skills, 
the  teacher  can  visualize  rather  readily 
which  basic  reading  skills  she  needs  to 
teach  and  which  children  to  invite. 

Classroom  arrangement: 
the  individuaJ  conference 
The  teacht  r-pupu  conference  is  a 
highly  personal  matter ;  it  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  two  persons  involved — the 
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teacher  and  the  pupil.  The  personaHty 
of  each  colors  the  situation  and  in  es- 
sence deteniiines  the  nature  of  each 
conference.  No  one  can  prescrihe  ex- 
actly what  the  teacher  should  say  or 
do.  No  one  should  try.  The  teacher's 
personality  must,  of  course,  dominate 
and  determine  the  pattern  and  tone  for 
every  tonference.  She  is  the  constant 
factor:  she  is  always  there.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  child's  personality  is 
the  independent  variable — the  unpre- 
dictable ingredient  which  makes  each 
conference  a  unique  and  highly  indi- 
vidual teaching-learning  experience. 
The  child's  reactions  and  responses  to 
the  books  and  materials  being  read  be- 
come the  focal  point  of  the  teacher- 
^upil  conference — the  object  of  the 
teacher's  observations. 

The  intent  here,  then,  is  to  present 
generalized  patterns  which  typically 
occur  during  conference  time.  Hope- 
fully, models  or  types  can  be  estab- 
lished to  aid  teachers  in  developing 
skill  and  deftness  in  handling  the  con- 
ference situations,  while  ''t  the  same 
time  cautioning  each  teacher  once 
more  that  she  tfiuit  be  the  prime 
mover  of  the  conference.  She  must  be 
instrumental  in  developing  it  into  a 
successful  activity.  Her  art  and  power 
of  asking  questions  and  responding  in- 
stantly and  intelligently  to  the  child's 
reactions  with  more  questions  are  the 
key  to  success.  It  is  her  responsibility 
to  initiat'"  the  action ;  most  children 
will  take  of  from  the  stiniuhis  which 
she  providtb. 

The  conference  time  should  not  be  a 
time  tor  merely  assuring  oneself  that 
the  child  has  read  and  remembered 
every  part  of  every  page  of  his  book. 
Undoubtedly  the  worst  command  that  a 
teacher  can  give  in  conference  time  is 
"Tell  me  about  your  book,"  or  phrased 
differently,  **Tell  me  everything  you 
can  remember  a'oout  your  book."  Nor 
is  the  conference  the  time  to  elicit 
I     answers  to  a  long  list  of  factual  ques- 
f     tions  about  every  part  of  each  book, 
f     The  conference  time  is  not  the  place 
I     where  ihe  teacher  needs  to  sit  with  an 
|:     individual  child  and  listen  to  him  read 
§     long  passages  orally  of  to  record  the 
t 


many  mistakes  he  makes  by  seeing 
hov/  many  words  he  does  not  know. 
By  contrast,  the  conference  time  must 
give  the  child  an  opportunity  to  reveal 
his  strength  as  a  reader  through  his 
personal  responses  to  the  book  which 
he,  himself,  has  chosen  to  read.  The 
teacher's  task  is  to  assess  the  reader 
rather  than  the  content  of  the  book 
which  has  been  read, 

Much  has  jbeen  reported  in  the  liter- 
ature on  me  individual  conference. 
For  additioiial  specific  helps^the  reader  . 
is  referred  to  Jiiaterial  wherein  the  art 
of  skillfull  Questioning  has  been  de- 
scribed (2,  3,  \,5). 

Summary 
The  point,  too  frequently  forgotten, 
to  be  remembered  pertains  to  instruc- 
tional procedures  on  the  one  hand  and 
classroom  organization  on  the  other. 
First  of  all,  the  teacher  teaches:  she 
arranges  tlie  classroom  io  facilitate  the 
teaching.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  re-* 
verse  the  order.  Class  organization  is 
a  consequence  of  instructional  pat- 
terns. The  rigid  arrangement  so  fre- 
quently associated  with  the  three- 
ability  group  arrangement  must  be 
avoided. 

Successful  teaching  means  fitting  the 
classroom  organization  to  instructional 
goals.  Flexibility  shown  through  uti- 
lizing many  different  organizational  ar- 
rangements is  the  answer. 
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Reducing  the  Phoniness  in 
Teacher  Education 

Allan  Muskopf 
Wisconsin  State  University 

ONK    OF    THE    MAIN'    PROBLEMS  any 

teacher  faces  is  how  to  make  school, 
which  by  its  very  nature  is  phony,  into 
something  that  is  real,  Gathermg  stu- 
dents together  in  a  classroom  to  con- 
sider preselected  content  has  all  the  in- 
herent qualities  of  a  phony  situation. 

In  working  with  undergradiiates  in 
a  teacher-bducation  program,  I  have 
found  this  problem  of  phoniness  to  be 
greater  than  at  any  other  level  of 
teaching.  Developing  a  course  that 
has  personal  meaning  for  undergradu- 
ates is  tremendously  challenging  and 
often  frustrating. 

Ironically,  l)oth  professors  oind  stu- 
dents are  painfully  aware  of  the  phoni- 
ness of  what  they  are  involved  in. 
Are  we  not  awaie  that  students  still 
label  their  education  courses  "Mickey 
Mouse/'  or  that  they  still  complain,  and 
rightfully  sc  that  their  professors  in 
methods  courses  expound  on  the  im- 
portance of  motivation  and  individual 
differences,  etc.,  and  then  proceed  to 
ignore  these  factors  in  their  own  teach- 
ing? 

The  major  roadblock  in  improving 
teacher  education  programs  is  the  con- 
tinued locus  on  content  rather  than  on 
the  teacher  as  the  effective  instrument 
in  learning.  Undergraduates  find  very 
little  personal  meaning  in  most  of 
their  professional  education  courses. 
Students  in  reading  methods  courses 
typically  are  confronted  with  such 
meaningless  learnings  as  "'fhe  sub- 
skills  of  comprehension  include.  .  or 
"The  steps  in  teaching  a  phonic  ele~ 
ment  are.  .  .**  How  can  we  expect 
them  to  become  involved  in  such  con- 
tent? 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
continued  focus  on  content.  Probably, 
the  major  reason  is  the  three-credit 
course  structure  in  which  we  continue 


to  operate.  Student  teachers  tend  to 
**turn  un"  reading  for  fifty  minutes  and 
then  **turn  it  o|f''  at  the  end  of  the 
hour ;  they  seldom  become  immersed 
totally  in  the  task  of  becoming  an 
effective  teacher.  As  Combs  has 
pointed  out,  **  Professional  education  is 
seriously  hampered  by  the  necessity  of 
pouring  it  into  the  rigid  forms  of  the 
traditional  liberal  arts  organization, 
\  hich  does  not  fit  the  peculiar  needs  of 
r  ^professional  program.  .\  program 
for\the  prepaiation  of  teachers  nnist 
be  liuich  more  dynamically  oriented 
around  the^- person  of  the  student.  It  is 
time  \ve  recognized  this  need  and 
found  the  courage  to  break  with  tradi- 
tion su^ciently  to  put  the  principle 
into  effect"  {1). 

Several\t tempts  have  been  made  re- 
cently to  bKak  through  the  discrete 
con*  se  structiitK,  and  provide  instead 
an  integrated  progrcmi  (Si  5,  6).  At 
the  l^iiiversity  of  RocTfe^er,  for  exam- 
ple, the  program  allows  a  grqup  of  sen- 
iors to  work  together  for  tlteventire 
ye^r  under  a  team  of  teacher-eduoiiion 
I'  jfessors*  An  attempt  is  made  tb- 
Combine  the  theoretical  consideration 
of  teaching  with  tlie  real  world  of  the 
classrcHom.  This  integrated  structure 
allows  a  maximum  of  flexibility  and 
individualization  in  the  program. 

The  move  away  from  the  tiiscrete 
course  structure,  however,  requires  a 
major  renovation  on  the  part  of 
schools  of  education.  There  is  little 
indication  this  wjll  occur  in  the  near 
future.  In  the  meantime,  what  can  the 
individual  professor,  working  within 
the  discrete  course  structure  do  to  re- 
duce the  inherent  ph(jniness  of  under- 
graduate teacher  education?  I  \yoidd 
like  to  describe  some  attempts  I  have 
made  in  that  directipn  in  jny  under- 
graduate course,  **Teaching  Reading  in 
the  Elementary  School/'  at  Wisconsin 
State  l^iiversity  at  Eau  Claire. 

1.  Student  teachers  aie  involved  in 
tutoring  one  student  two  afternoons  a 
week.  This  tutoring  experience  is 
necessary  in  a  preserxice  course  for 
many    n  isons.     Tutoring  provi<les 
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reajity.  Students  and  professors  no 
longer  have  to  talk  in  a  vacuum. 
**WorH  attack**  takes  on  personal 
meaning  for  the  student  who  must 
teach  it  that  afternoon.  Without  the 
tutoring  experitnce,  undergraduate 
juniors  and  seniors  can  see  no  personal 
meaning  in  a  discussion  of  phonics, 
diagnosing,  etc. 

Another  reasoa  for  the  tutoring  ex- 
perience stems  frpm  my  concern  to  de- 
velop ''teachers'*  rather  than  reading 
teachers  per  se.  Students  are  con- 
fronted with  the  whole  gamut  of  teach- 
ing-learning problems  in  the  tutoring 
situation — motivation,  materials,  disci- 
pline, problems  with  parents,  etc. 
This  scope  enables  them  to  get  a  feel  of 
what  it*s  like  to  be  a  teacher.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  teaching 
one  child  is  the  !>est  way  to  learn  how 
a  child  learns  to  read  and  to  realize  the 
frustrations  he  faces.  The  tutoring 
experience  presents  student  teachers 
with  real  problems  that  force  them  into 
meaningful  questioning*  and  reading. 
For  example,  mv  stud'^nts  recently 
a<ked  me  to  present  a  lecture  on  the 
teaching  of  phonics.  As  a  result  it 
was  much  more  meaningful  than  it 
would  have  been  if  presented  at  a  time 
when  the  students  could  see  no  real 
need  for  it. 

I  have  found  by  trial  and  error  that 
the  earlier  \n  ^  semester  that  I  involve 
students  in  a  tutoring  situation,  the 
better.  My  first  anxious  reaction  w^as, 
**I  have  to  get  t.:em  readv  I  have  to 
tell  them  everything  I  know.**  I  once 
took  half  a  semester  to  get  them  ready 
for  this  experience  and  found  it  neces- 
sary to  reteach  most  of  what  I  Had  al- 
ready presented  as  soon  as  they  got  in- 
volved with  a  real  ch^\d: 

2.  Students  must  be  provided  with  a 
climate  of  security.  I  think  that  the 
primary  aim  of  teacher  education 
should  be  to  develop  a  secure  sense  of 
self  in  student  teachers.  Typitally, 
undergraduates  have  very  little  confi- 
dence in  their  ability  as  a  te§cher,  and 
they  tend  to  discredit  the  value  of  the 
experience  they  have  gained  from  al- 
most twenty  yoars  of  living.  To  a 
great  extent,  tfjs  climate  of  security  is 


dependent  on  the  instructor.  Students 
will  not  feel  secure  if  they  know  they 
are  being  evaluated  at  each  step  along 
the  way.  Therefore,  I  find  that  I  must 
de-emphasize  grades  and  tests  and 
discontinue  looking  over  the  she  ilder 
of  a  student  when  she  is  tutoring. 
Change  of  behavior  is  my  goal  rather 
than  retention  of  informavion.  If  tests 
interfere  with  this  change  of  behavior, 
then  they  must  go. 

3.  One  of  the  most  important  de- 
ments irp  ifiy  program  is  a  makeshift 
student  lounge  equipped  with  a  thir- 
ty-cup coffee  pot  and  comfortable 
chrirs.  This  lounge  provides  the  mi- 
lieu for  informal,  spc*^*,aneous  discus- 
sion. 1  am  convinced  this  informal 
discussion  is  more  important  than  any- 
thing that  goes  pn  in  the  formal  class- 
room. This  lounge  is  available  any 
time  during  the  day  when  students  are 
free.  , 

4.  I  find  that  I  have  to  be  available 
many  hours  during  the  day  when  stu- 
dents drop  in  witlv  problems  concern- 
ing their  tutoring,  etc.  This  time  fac- 
tor is  the  main  drawback  of  this  ty|>e 
of  program.  Teaching  this  course  re- 
quires many  more  hours  than  a  typical 
lecture-type  course  Some  da^,.  per- 
haps, administrators  will  recognize 
that  a  laboratory  experifnce  course  is 
not  equivalent  to  a  three-credit  lecture 
course  and  take  this  into  consideration 
in  determining  course  load. 

5.  Rather  than  have  student  teachers 
make  out  lesson  plans  (which  they 
strongly  rebel  against  and  which  I  am 
convinced  do  a  great  deal  to  stifle 
spontaneous  leaching),  J  have  them 
**introspect'*  in  writing  fallowing  each 
tutoring  session.  This  is  the  best 
method  I  have  discovered  to  force  stu- 
dents to  analyze  what  they  are  doing 
and  probe  for  answers.  After  some 
early  criticism  of  their  attempts  at  in- 
trospection, which  in  the  beginning  are 
usually  no  more  than  a  description  of 
what  happened,  and  after  providing 
them  with  models  of  good  introspec- 
tion, they  opened  up  and  really  began 
exposing.  This  format  has  been  so 
successful  that  I  would  like  to  share  it 
with  anyone  who  cares  to  write  me. 
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6.  I  try  to  make  sources  of  informa- 
tion readily  available  and  then  place 
the  respolntetbiUty  on  the  students  to 
utilize  these  ^ources.  Students  must 
be  trusted.  Rather  than  put  books  on 
reserve  in  the  library,  I  find  it  much 
better  to  cart  them  to  the  reading  cen- 
ter,and  provide  a  small  library  in  the 
center  itself,  I  make  wide  use  of  hand- 
outs of  excerpts,  vital  a/ticlcs,  etc. 
and  also  utilize  tapes  as  another  source 
of  information. 

7.  I  find  that  I  resort  to  lectures  les5 
and  less  in  my  program.  It  seems  that 
lectures  impede  student  involvement. 

8.  I  hesitate  to  mention  the  next  ex- 
perience because  it  is  so  :tew  and  radi- 
cal. But  it  excites  me.  A  few  weeks 
ago  a  small  group  of  students  from  this 
course  approached  me  and  said  they 
wanted  to  get  a  group  therapy  session 
started.  Since  I  had  no  experience  as 
a  leader  of  group  therapy,  I  asked  one 
of  my  friends  m  educational  psychol- 
^y  tp  4Ct  as  the  group  leader.  For 
the  past  four  weeks  we  have  been 
meeting  twice  a  week,  and.  I  am  con- 
vinceu  that  this  experience  provides  an 
excellent  means  for  understanding 
buman  behavior — ^both  in  others  and  in  . 
oiie's  self.  Perhaps'  iliose  concerned 
with  teacher  education  should  exy>'ore 
the^possibilities  group  therapy  offers  ^ 
for  changing  behavior. 

The  program  is  far  from  perfect/ but 
it  is  getting  results.  Students  do  get 
involved.  They  read,  ask  quest iot)S, 
M^orry  about  their  student's  progress, 
discuss  teaching  among  themselves, 
and  change — some  of  them  quite  dra- 
matically. 

Probably  the  best  advice  I  can  give  * 
anyone  who  plans  to  venture  into  this 
type  of  student-centered  course  in  the 
teaching  of  reading  h  to  read  the 
books  and  articles  listed  in  my  biblio- 
graphy. Of  special  importance  are 
two  books:  The  P/ofessional  Educa- 
tion of  Teachers  by  Arthur  Combs  and 
the  ASCT  Yearbook,  Perceiving,  Be- 
having,  and  Becoming, 
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Prescivice  Instruction 
in  Reading 

M.  Jerry  Weiss 
Jersey  City  State  College 

TEA,CHERs  TRAINING  let  it  be  knowii 
quite  clearly  that  they  want  a  realistic 
presentation  of  situations  and  problems 
which  will  confr(j>nt  them  and  practical 
suggestions  for  coping  with  such  inat- 
ters. 

Teachers  in  the  field  often  let  it  be 
known  that  they  ieel  thiiigs  cotild  be 
going  better.  They  rcs|)ond  most  en-r 
thusiastically  to  dynamic  speakers  who 
offer  inspiring  **hovv-to**  suggestions. 

We  teachers  are  conditioned,  so  it 
seems,  to  %new  reading  through  an  ava- 
lanche of  maybe  magical  methods  and 
materials,  featuring  pote  :  packages 
and  programed  goodies,  tons  of  tapes 
and  tests,  rarified  research  reports, 
sound  structured  stringent  systems, 
guides,  to  greater  grouping,  and  won- 
derful ^  workbooks.  We  have  often 
shown  students  the  twelve,  or  more  or 
less.^  steps  to  wottld-be  success  a the 
text  authorities  and  manuals  tell  tis* 
And  this  is  al!  we  can  do  ? 

We  h^ve  spent  millions  of  dollars  in 
research  to  prove  what  ?  And  to 
whom?  ^It  shotild  be  apfxirent  now  td 
all  that  there  is  no  one  way  to  teach 
reading.  We  need  to  have  creative^ 
imaginative,  flexible  teachers  who  can 
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think  on  their  feet  and  try  a  variety  of 
approaches  to  reach  children  and  to 
develop  lifetime  readers. 

To  do  this  our  own  students  need  to 
experience  teachers  who  are  dynamic, 
creative,  flexible,  and  imaginative  and 
who  can  provide  for  individual  dif- 
ferences. If  we  are  speaking  of  philoso- 
phies, students  want  to  see  philoso- 
phies in  action.  They  vant  to  see 
ideas  tested — live,  noi  just  in  a  series 
of  pages  in  a  text  or  through  a  lecture. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  be  realis- 
tic and  practical,  and  1  believe  students 
have  to  dig  out  a  few  answers  to  their 
own  problems.  They  have  to  have  the 
opportunity  and  the  freedom  to  try 
their  own  approaches.  If  something 
doesn't  work,  they  need  to  have  time 
to  analyze  the  situations  and  to  draw- 
certain  conclusions  for  themselves. 

Preservice  instruction  in  heading  re- 
quires a  laboratory-like  situation  wh.Te 
1)  ideas  and  issues,  philosophies,  .md 
problems  are  presented  and  2)  students 
pursue  approaches  to  these  problems 
and  attei.ipt  to  design  meaningful  pro- 
grams which  they  hope  to  develop. 

Programs  are  built  upcm  sound  ob- 
jectives \;hich  fit  fmrticular  situations, 
students,  or  comnuinity  settings.  The 
more  that  is  kn  vn  about  students, 
their  abilities,  their  mterests,  their  atti- 
tudes, their  experiences,  and  their 
needs,  the  more  practical  are  the  as- 
signments. We  do  not  merely  discuss 
what  one  needs  to  know  al)0Ut  one*s 
students,  but  we  also  stress  how  to  ob- 
tain such  information  and  how  to  use 
such  information  in  planning  a  total 
school  curriculum.  (Several  of  -s  at 
Jersey  City  State  College  do  not  be- 
lieve that  reading  is  a  separate  subject 
but  that  it  is  the  entire  curriculum. 
We  realize  tha*  we  use  printed  mate- 
rials in  all  content  areas  and  that  ex- 
perience  charts  reflect  a  variety  of  cur- 
riculum areas.)  As  a  result,  not  only 
do  all  elementary  teachers-to-be  take  a 
course  in  reading  but  also  all  second- 
ary majors.  Tremendous  stress  is 
placed  on  helping  secondary  teachers 
see  the  role  of  reading  within  thei*"  re- 
spective fields  and  as  a  total  part  o.  the 
entire  school  curriculum. 


I  IN  Reading 

Diagnosis  is  important,  but  diagnosis 
is  more  tfiUn  test  scores.  We  are  con- 
cerned With  de\  .^loping  skills,  but 
teachers  need  to  know  when  best  to 
teach  which  skills  to  which  students. 
Skills  need  to  he  applied.  When? 
Where?  When  do  we  best  use  drill 
material  ?    How  about  game's  ? 

We  are  interested  in  de\  eloping  crit- 
ical readers.  I  believe  our  college  stu- 
dents need  to  find  the  pleasures  of 
reading  and  thinking  for  themselves. 
They  need  to  have  time  to  discuss 
their  ideas  and  to  examine  a  \ariety  of 
sources  of  inforrliation.  They  need 
time  to  analyze,  time  to  organize,  time 
to  synthesize.  We  do  not  merely  talk 
about  these  activities;  we  let  our  stu- 
dents go  through  these  processes. 
Then  ^  we  discuss  Ways  of  applying 
these  principles  and  activities  to  differ- 
ent situations. 

For  example,  if  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  unit  work,  we  need  to  let  college 
students  execute  a  unit  for  themselves 
to  see  what  is  involved.  Many  can 
make  excellent  outlines ;  few  know 
what  to  expect  when  a  unit  is  actually 
in  operation. 

Our  reading  center  has  many  pa|>er- 
backs.  Students  are  free  to  read,  to 
examine,  to  discuss,  to  challenge,  and 
to  become  actively  involved.  When 
they  see  that  there  are  many  'sources  of 
n^aterials  and  they  handle  a:  variety  of 
books,  unit  teaching  is  possible. 

Our  reading  center  has  many  skill- 
building  materials.  Our  college  students 
work  with  many  materials  in  live- 
tutoring  situations.  They  3ec  that 
some  tilings  work  with  certain  chil- 
dren; others  faiL  They  art  ;ai!ght  not 
to  discard  any  approach  fo'tver.  In 
one  situation  there  may  be  certain  fac- 
tors which  cause  failure;  in  another, 
that  same  approach  may  be  mont  suc- 
cessful. 

Students  become  familiar  with 
teacher-made  materials  as  wejl  as  com- 
mercially prepared  materials.  They 
learn  to  evaluate  such  materials  in  con- 
junction with  their  S|Kxific  purposes 
and  student  needs.  But  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  our  students  view- 
reading  in  terms  of  children's  beha\- 
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5or— and  tliey  are  concerned  witli  -sktH- 
developnient  in  conjunction  witli 
somul  piir]x>ses  and  assignments  based 
on  nieaiiingfiil  diagnosis. 

Books  and  the  mass  media  are  a  |>art 
of  the  modern  commtmications  world. 
We  talk  of  maturation  that  lasts.  We 
talk  of  values,  attitudes,  and  issues 
confronting  modern  man,  not  Dick  and 
Jane.  We  look  for  a  variety  of  re- 
sources— ])riuted  and  otherwise — to 
hel])  lis  to  hel]>  each  child  to  develop  to 
his  maximum  ]K}teiitial.  All  language 
arts  are  related.  Man  reading  is  man 
thinking.  It  is  im]X)rtant  for  us  to  un- 
derstand why  man  thinks  the  way  he 
does  and  what  influences  such  thought. 
To  understand,  we  must  begin  to 
measure  the  impact  of  learning  (read- 
ing) n|K>n  the  learner  (reader).  This 
approach  leads  to  a  study  of  evalua- 
tion. 

Consider  the  following : 

1.  Pre.service  iilstruction  should  Ije 
realistic  and  practical. 

2.  SnIos<jphies  and  problems  are 
presented  by  college  students  as  a  basis 
for  program  planning. 

3.  Objec|ives  that  will  develop 
skills,  critical  and  creative  thinking, 
self -selection,  and  appreci^tlipn  are 
thought  thorough.  .  \ 

4.  We  speak  of  diagnosis  andppply 
our  techniques  in  a  laboratory  ortlass- 
room  setting  where  w*e  work  with  live 
children  :  and  wx  analyze  the  data  as  a 
mea^is  at  planning  rcahstic  curricula 
for  all  content  areas. 

5.  We  Intome  familiar  with  a  va- 
riety of  materials,  but  mainly  books, 
which  we  can  use  to  carry  out  interest- 
ing assignments  and  to  provide  for  in- 
dividual differences.  We  also  try  out 
a  variety  of  me**io<ls. 

6.  VJ'e  stufly  iiKjtivational  technicpies 
and  the  psychology  of  learning  in  an 
"effort  to  reach  more  students  and  to 
develop  lifetitne  readers. 

7.  \\>  recognize  the  mass  media — 
tapes,  records,  television,  and  mov- 
ies—as contributing  forces  in  modern 
man*s  world  of  communication.  We 
study  the  role  of  reading  as  one  signifi- 
cant i^art  of  this  world. 

8.  We  evaluate  oifr  efforts  and  our 


proposed  progran^s.  We  study  "child 
behavior,  attitudes,  and  interests,  as 
well  as  skill  development.  We  look  at 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  materials 
read.  We  try  to  measure  the  iiii])act 
of  reading  u|)on  the  reader. 

Teaching  begins  with  a  concept  of 
reality.  Reality  is  the  concept  of  being 
now.  It  is  man  exiting,  man  think- 
ing, man  learning,  and  man  |>erform- 
ihg.  Reality  is  living  and  searching 
for  aa  understanding  of  life's  ways 
Reality  is  not  a  pana?'ea,  pat  answers, 
perfect  rx'search  rqK>rts,  guaranteed 
seals  of  approval,  and  degrees  from  the 
learned  leaders  in  the  fteld.  Realit  ,  is 
not  machines  and  ]>ackages.  tesr.s  and^ 
groupmg.  grades  and  worklKK)ks. 
Reality  is  the  internal  world  enabling 
the  external  l>eiug  to  lie  lumest  with 
himself  and  then  with  others. 

Reality  is  a  philosf»phy  that  rccog- 
nizes  children  as  wonderful  creations 
who  bring  certain  feelings,  certain  abil- 
ities, certain  interests,  and  certain  ex- 
periences to  the  cla^sroom.  Life  out 
of  the  classroom  may  l>e  far  more  sig- 
nificant than  life  in  the  classroom,  and 
the  teacher  should  bring  the  two  to- 
gether. Only  the  teacher  who  takes 
the  time  to  nHflerstand.  the  child,  his 
world,  his  skills,  his  values,  and  his 
lio|?es  can  ever  make  school,  learning, 
and  reading  a  magical,  marvelous, 
meaningful  ex|>erience  for  each  child. 

Preparing  for  Student  Teaching:  v 
A  Part  of  a  Continuum 

lX)RoTHv  M.  McGeoch  c 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  University 

STL' DENT  TEACH is  aluiost  uuivcr- 
.sally  accepted  as  an  essential,  perhaps 
the  optly  essential,  com|K>nent  of  a 
teacher  eflucation  program.  There  is 
much  less  agreement,  however,  as  to 
type,  extent,  or  objective  of  the  experi- 
ence so  described.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  discussion.  I  would  like  to  con- 
sider student  teaching  as  one  ot  a  ser- 
ies of  direct  experiences,  coming  typi- 
cally during  the  fourth  year  of  a 
teacher  preparation  program  and  in- 
cluding **a  period  of  guided  teaching 
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when  a  college  student  assumes  in- 
creasing responsibility  for  directing  the 
work  of  a  group  of  learners  over  a  |>er- 
iod  of  consecutive  weeks"  (7). 
Hopefully,  student  teaching  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  supervised  internship  and 
gradual  induction  into  the  profession. 
The  part  of  the  continuum  which  con- 
cerns us  here,  however,  is  the  series  of^ 
exf>eriences  which  precede  student 
teaching. and  provide  the  background 
needed  for  making  the  best  use  of  the 
opportunities  stuc&nt  teaching  affords. 

Three  aspects  of  learning  to  become 
a  teacher  require  special  attention  dur- 
ing the  pre-student-teaching  jicriod : 
understanding  the  development  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  their  environment, 
developing'  a  personal  identification 
with  the  role  of  the  teacher,  and  learn- 
ing teaching  strategies  and  skills.  Let 
us  look  at  some  of  the  experiences  re- 
lated to  each  of  these  goals. 

The  child  and  the  culture 

Courses  in  human  growth  and  devel- 
opment are  typically  included  near  the 
beginning  of  programs  of  teacher  pre- 
paration. Educational  sociology'  and 
.  cultural  anthropology  are  beginning  to 
be  required,  particularly  in  programs 
which  prepare  teachers  for  w*ork  in  de- 
pressed urban  areas.  All  of  these  have 
a  contribution  to  make. 

An  understanding  of  .ninority  group 
cultures  is  necessary  in  order  to  plan 
effective  learning  experieices  for  chil- 
dren of  those  groups.  It  i-»  also  impor- 
tant for  the  teacher  of  children  whose 
culture  is  much  more  like  his  own  to 
learn  to  use  the  conceptual  tooh  of  the 
sociologist  and  the  anthropologist  in  as- 
sessing the  environmentrl  influences  in 
any  sftnation  and  in  respecting  the  im- 
plications of  cultural  pluralism.  Both 
knowledge  and  direct  experiences  are 
required. 

The  critical  element  at  this  stage  is 
the  focus  on  the  growing  individual  in 
his  environment.  In  some  teacher  ed- 
ucation programs  the  student  has  a 
series  of  observation  and  participation 
experiences  more  or  less  related  to  his 
course  work.  It  has  been  assumed 
that   obser\*ation    experiences    in  a 


school  supplemented  by  some  coninui- 

n i t y    or i entat ion    will    pro v i de    the     ^.  - 

needed  understanding. 

The  evidence  does  not  sup|>ort  this 
assumption.  When  placed  in  a  class- 
room situation,  the  Ixjginning  student 
must  be  concerned  with  his  own  ability 
to  |)erform  the  tasks  which  he  per- 
ceives as  being  required  of  the  teacher. 
His  capacity  to  focus  on  the  pupils  as 
individuals  is  limited. 

As  an  alternative  to  an  early  experi- 
ence in  the  schools,  a  specified  nunilier 
of  hours  of  service  in  a  community 
center  or  i n  a  tutoring  program  i s 
sometimes  required.  These  programs 
often  have  the  linn'tation  of  putting  * 
students  into  a  teaching  situation  with 
insufficient  skill,  or  su|>ervision,  or 
^loth.  The  student  may  find  his  teach- 
ing role  difficult  l)ecause  he  does  not 
know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 
He  may,  on  the  other  hand,  find  it 
hard  to  undersstand  and  accep*  the  chil- 
dren involved  because  of  ~the  limita- 
tions placed  jn  him  by  his  lack  of 
competence  as  a  teacher. 

A  third  condition  also  results,  partic- 
ularly in  the  one-to-one  contact  of  the 
reading-tutoring  situation.  The  pro- 
spective teacher  develops  a  closo  and 
sympathetic  relationship  with  his  pupil 
which,  during  the  period  of  contact*  is 
very  satisfying  to  both  parties.  All  too 
frequently*  however,  such  an  exj>eri- 
ence  leaves  the  student  teacher  with 
few,  if  any,  generalizable  understand- 
ings to  apply  to  the  school  situation 
and  leaves  the  child  with  very  few 
r^dmg  skills  to  help  him  in  his  school 
experiences. 

Present  programs  may  be  attempt- 
ing to  combine  two  kinds  of  experi- 
ence which  might  better  be  developed 
sequentially  and  later  integrated  in  stu- 
dent teaching  and  the  internship.  A 
carefully  planned  community  experi- 
ence closely  related  to  the  development 
of  concepts  in  the  fields  of  child  devel- 
opment, socidlogy,  and  anthropology 
might  well  precede  experiences  in  the 
schools.  For  example,  a  summer  ex- 
perience similar  to  that  of  some 
VISTA  workers  could  be  accompanied 
by  a  continuing  interdisciplinary  semi- 
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nar.  In  this  way,  the  development  and 
application  of  organizing  concepts 
would  proceed  together,  and  the  pro- 
spective trachers  would  acquire  tools 
for  analyzing  the  developmental  and 
environmental  factors  which  inQuence 
any  pupil  or  group  of^pils. 

The  role  of  a  teacher 

The  student  in  the  teacher  ^ucation 
program  must  not  only  learn  to  under- 
stand ^thc  chMdrcn  he  will  teach,  he 
must  learn  to  be  at  home  in  the  role  of 
the  teacher.  For  many  young  people 
the  second  is  the  much  more  c<Mtiplex 
and  difficult  task. 

What  docs  it  mean  to  feel  like  a 
teacher?  *It  ^^obably  means  different 
things  to  difft-ent  people.  The  common 
factor,  howcvi  r,  Js  an  emotional  idcntifi- 
catPon  with  the  perceived  role  of 
teacher.  .  .  To  feel  tike  a  teacher 
means  that  the  student  .jst  be  aware  of 
himself  as  a  person  who  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  decision-making,  for  guiding 
the  behavior  of  learners,  and  for  struc- 
turing the  social  milieu  of  the  classroom ; 
as  a  person  who  can  formulate  satisfying ' 
mterrelationships  with  other  adults  and 
with  children  in  the  socia'  institution 
that  we  call  a  school :'  and  as  a  person 
who  understjBids  that  hb  knowledge  of 
subject  matter  is  not  a  guarantee  that 
the  learners  will  be  interested  in  it  and 
will  want  '3  learn  it  (4). 

Feelings  about  being  a  teacher  de- 
velop through  first-hand  experience — 
experience  as  a  person  who  confronts 
the  ambiguities,  satisfactions,  and  frus- 
trations which  are  the  teacher's  lot- 
Provisions  for  gaining  the  experience 
which  will  enable  the  student  to  iden- 
tify with  the  role  of  the  teacher  should 
follow  the  community  assignment  and 
be  related  to  it. 

As  a  teacher,  the  f^udent  will  need 
to  differentiate  between  the  human 
needs  which  the  school  is  equipped  to 
deal  with  and  those  which  are  the 
major  responsibility  of  other  commu- 
nity agencies.  The  whole  child,  in- 
deed, comes  to  school,  but  the  teacher 
cannot  single-handedly  deal  with  all  of 
the  child's  problems.  The  teacher  may 
find  at  times  that  he  must  choose  be- 
tween what  is  best  for  a  particular 
child  and  what  is  necessary  in  provid- 
ing learning  opportunities  for  a  group 


of  thirty.  Tlie  comntiimt}  experience 
is  valuable  in  develo|  ing  miight  and 
under>tanding  of  the  wide  range  of 
human  needs,  but  sul-ieqiieit  experi- 
ence with  various  aspe*7*s  of  he  role  of 
the  teacher  makes  cler-  the  extent  to 
which  such,  needs  may  ne  met  hy  a  sin- 
gle social  institution — the  school.  ^ 

Service  as  teacher  aides  or  assistant 
teachers  provijes  opportunities  l)oth 
for  involvemen  in  cbssroon^.  activities 
and  for  observation  of  a  role  model  in 
the  classroom  teacher.  Such  experi- 
ence may  h^in  with  many  routine 
tasks  but  .should  include  a  chance  to 
work  with  a  group  of  learners  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  Obviously 
the  student  will  have  very  limited 
teaching  skills  at  this  tinie  and  will 
need  carefully  selected  teaching  tasks 
and  continued  guidance  in  his  b^in- 
ning  activities. 

Let  me  illustrate  one  way  in 'which 
such  initial  experiences  may  be  devel- 
oped. Last  fall,  each  student  in  my 
class  in  the  teaching  of  reading  was  as- 
signed to  work  two  hours  a  week  with 
a  group  of  second  graders  who  had  not 
made  normal  progress  in  reading. 
The  second  graders  were  chosen  for 
two  reasons :  help  recerved  at  this 
stage  \s  most  eflPective  in  preventing 
cumulative  retardation  in  reading,  and 
second  graders  are  easier  for  the  inex- 
perienced teacher  to  work  with  be- 
cause they  have  not  yet  developed  the 
negative  attitudes  of  the  older  retarded- 
r^der. 

Three  children  were  assigned  to 
^ch  student  with  the  intent  of  provid- 
ing a  simplified  group  teaching  situa- 
tion rather  than  the  typical  individual 
instruction  of  the  reading  tutor. 
Experience  in  dealing  with  three  chil- 
dren was  seen  as  a  step  toward  teach- 
ing a  r^ular  class  group. 

Plans  for  the  teaching  were  made  in 
terms  of  hypotheses  to  ^  tested. 

If  the  children  take  home  the  stories 
they  dictate  to  me,  they  will  read  them 
to  their  families  and  gain  more  practice 
in  reading. 

If,  at  every  session,  I  introduce  three 
or  four  words  which  a  child  selects  as 
his  very  own.  the  child  will  be  able  to 
read  these  words  in  succeeding  sessicns. 
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If  the  children  learn  tlic  usual  sounds 
of  initial  consonants,  they  will  be  able  lo 
identify  words  beginning  with  those  coii- 

The  students  had  a  niaxiniinn  of 
alx^iit  sixteen  sessions  with  their  r«id- 
ihg  group*- :  many  of  their  more  com- 
prehensive goals  could  not  he  reahzed. 
They  t^iun  I  satisfaction  in  reconsidered 
ol>jectives.  however.  One  student  sum- 
med up  her  reaction  as  follows: 

Whilp  my  original  objectives  for  the 
group  M'vre  quite  5|i€Cific — eg.,  hf>piiig 
to  improve  <»ral  reading,  accuracy  of 
perception,  vocabulary,  etc.,— my  later 
oucn  devcUipcd  in  a  m<jfc  general  dc^^ire 
to  motivate  the  cliildrcu  to  want  tu  read 
so  that  when  I  would  no  longer  be  there 
each  Wednesday  and  Thursday  they 
would  still  he  enthuMastic  about  their 
reading  exijcricnccs.  .  .  .  To  restate 
some  of  the  evidence  I  noted  in  my  rc- 
.  ports :  {})  they  began  bringing  in  books 
to  read,  (2>  they  initiated  the  idea  of 
making  up  their  own  play,  wrote  it,  and 
arc  planning  to  present  it  to  their  home- 
room class.  (3)  they  started  bringing  in 
original  stories  ami  poems,  (4)  they 
began  to  discipline  jeach  other  when  one 
of  the  three  was  disturbing  another,  and 
(5)  discussions  about  certain  problems 
were  carried  on  among  themselves  with 
far  less  direction  needed  from  me 

This  young  teacher  and  others  were 
beginning  to  feel  like  teachers  as  they 
planned,  tatight*  and  evaluated.  Their 
summary  statements  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  illustrate  tlie  meaning  the  ex- 
perience had  for  them : 

Thus,  over  ad,  I  enjoyed  the  children, 
listening  and  hearing  what  they  thought 
The  teaching  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
be  with  three  second  grader^  and,  I 
think,  perceive  many  characteristics 
about  children  in  general.  Though  I 
will  probably  be  teaching  children  in  the 
upper  grades  next  year,  this  three- 
.iionth  experience  exposed  mc  to  prob- 
lems similar  to  what  I  may  encounter 
there.  Also,  helping  individuals  ivho  re- 
quire assistance  is  sottsjying,  and  f  cach- 
ing enabled  me  to  experience  this  impor- 
tant, personal  feeling. 

It  is  very  difliasU  to  judge  the  cm6* 
tional  effect  one  has  had  <m  chtldrcn  but 
I  venture  to  guess  that  they  gained  from 
our  experience  .  ust  a  taste  of  the  case  of 
an  emotionally  secure  relationship.  As 
a  result  of  our  relationship  I  hope  that 
perhaps  they  may  be  a  little  bit  better 
equipped  to  recognize  a  sincere  relation- 
ship when  it  is  offered  to  them  ami  not 
qtiite  so  quick  to  be  aggressive. 


My  evidences  of  improvement  were 
ihat  they  responded  enthusiastically 
when  I  typed  their  play  and  put  it  into 
folders  with  their  names  typed  on  them : 
that  one  ot  the  children  asked  to  read  a 
story  she  had  written  to  the  grou|>— 
somcthmg  she  had  never  done  betore : 
ami  ihat  the  three  children  were  able  to 
di^cu'is  among  themselves  (wilhout  my 
help)  some  of  the  important  things  to 
nc>ic  wHc-n  readmg  a  play  Hiah^g.  Finally, 
iheir  smccre  disappointment  at  the  end 
of  the  last  session  certainly  revealed  (in 
a  nioM  warm  and  wonderful  way)  ibat 
my  objechve  had  ai  least  partially  bt*cn 
attained. 

Once  when  I  was  inadvertently  ten 
minutes  late,  they  said  they  were  afraid 
I  wasn't  coming.  I  told  them  I'd  al- 
ways ity  to  come,  hut  I  had  the  feeling 
ihut  tncy  were  used  to  people  disap- 
pointing them,  and  they  may  not  have 
totally  believed  mc  at  this  time. 
However,  by  the  end  of  the  semester  I 
liad  acquired  their  trust,  as  1  tried  to 
fulfill  any  ideas  or  plans  I  discussed 
with  them. 

The  experience  of  working  with  these 
chddren  gave  me  a  strange  sort  of  hu- 
mility toward  teaching— a  hupiihty  in 
terms  of  the  almost  miraculous  process 
by  which  a  child  learns  to  read;  a  hu- 
mdity  toward  the  task  which  every 
teacher  must  face  when  she  tries  to 
reach  a  child,  to  make  him  expand  out- 
ward from  himself  a  little  bit,  to  make 
him  self-sufficient,  knd  to  initiate  him 
further  into  the  personalncss  of  the  spo- 
ken, read,  and  written  word.  I  realize 
now  that  my  approach  to  working  with 
these  children  was  almost  like  the  atti- 
tude of  the  "method"  actor :  once  one 
has  competence  ijp  the  "method"  or 
"methods"  one  is  equipped  to  cope  with 
any  situation. 

There  are  ether  aspects  of  the  teacli- 
er's  role  uhich  may  be  experienced 
previous  to  student  teaching  or  em- 
ployment. Teachers*  meetings,  su|>er- 
visory  conferences,  and  meetings  of 
professional  organizations  provide  op- 
portunities for  the  prospective  teacher 
to  identify  his  role  as  a  member  of  a 
staff  and  a  professional  group. 
Student  membership  and  active  partic- 
ipation in  a  professional  organization 
increase  tlie  probability  of  developing  a 
positive  identification. 

Contact  with  parents  is  also  impor- 
tant. Attendance  at  parents'  meetings 
and  parent-teacher  conferences  is  help- 
ful in  giving  the  prospective  teacher  a 
sense  of  the  way  parents  perceive  the 
teacher  and  what  they  expect  of  him. 
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Recently  I  took  a  ^onp  of  twehe 
students  to  meet  with  representatives 
of  the  parents  of  the  school  where  the 
student  teaching  would  be  conducted. 
The  parents,  many  of  them  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican.  instructed  the  young 
teachers  in  the  attitudes  they  wanted 
teachers  to  show  toward  their  children. 
They  were  very  articulate  and  com- 
pletely sincere.  They  also  showed  bit- 
terness and  a  lack  of  satisfaction  with 
the  education  their  children*  were,  re- 
ceiving. Many  of  the  students  began 
for  the  first  time  to  feel  like  teachers  as 
they  listened  and^responded  to  the  par- 
ents. It  was  an  experience  they  will 
not  soon  forget. 

Teaching  strategies  and  skills 

While  he  is  coming  to  feel  like  a 
teacher,  the  student  must  also  become 
increasingly  competent  in  behaving;  as 
a  teacher  behaves — lie  must  learn 
t6atphing  stratef,ies  and  skills.  Until 
recently,  teaching  skills  w*ere  devel- 
oped by  literally  practicing  in  ^  class- 
room under  the  supervision  of  an  ex- 
perienced teacher.  While  the  bulk  of 
the  practice  took  pl^ce  during  student 
t^ching,  a  limited  number  of  teaching 
experiences  were  often  planned  pre- 
vious to  the  student  teaching  assign- 
ment. Recent  technological  advances 
have  made  available  a  numlier  of  alter- 
native procedures. 

Sinuilation  techniques  in  many 
forms  are  l>emg  used  increasingly  tn 
teacher  education  programs.  Through 
films,  recordings,  video  tapes,  and  case 
materials,  programed  sequences  of 
problem  situations  to  which  the  stu- 
dent nnist  respond  have  been  devel- 
oped. In  tilt  more  elaborate  pro- 
grams, the  use  of  branching  techniques, 
has  enabled  the  student  to  experience 
some  of  the  logical  results  of  the  deci- 
sions he  makes.  In  others,  the  gradual 
introduction  of  many  types  of  intomia- 
tion  concerning  a  hypothetical  group  ^ 
of  pupils  makes  possible  the  presenta- 
tion of  increasingly  complex  problem 
situations  (2).  / 

Micro-teaching  is  another  means  of 
developing  teaching  skills  in  a«  con- 
trolled situation.     The  student  pre- 


pares and  teaches  a  single  concept  to  a 
group  of  three  to  fi\e  students,  and  a 
video  recording  of  the  teaching  is 
made.  The  student,  profiting  from 
previous  experience,  is  able  to  obtain 
immediate  feedliack  and  to  reteach  the 
material.  Dwight  W.  Allen  of  Stan- 
ford summarizes  the  advantages  of  this 
approach : 

Ijogi  sties  a  re  much  simpli  fied.  Less 
complicated  stimuli  arc  presented  for  the 
novice  teacher  to  cope  with,  and  the  su- 
pervisor can  foois  his  supervision  more 
precisely  .  ,  .  mic^ro-tcaching  can  be  con- 
trolled to  provide  as  wide  a  variety  of 
situations  as  desired.  .  .  .  Greater  indi- 
vidualization is  p<fes!ble.  Micro-lessons 
can  be  scheduled  as  needed,  varjring  time 
and  students  for  specific  instructional 
purposes.  .  ,  .  Experiments  with  n-i- 
cro-teaching^  have  demonstrated  that  a 
high  correlation  exists  between  micro- 
teaching  fierformancc  and  performance 
in  a  full-sized  clasfroom  (1). 

In  a  variati<m  of  the  micro-teaching  * 
technique,  students  may  be  encouraged 
to  try  out  various  teaching  styles  with 
small  groups  of  children.  In  what 
Bruce  Joyce  and  Richard  Hodges  call 
"instructional  flexibility  training**  .tu- 
dents  are  encouraged  to  develop  wi'ler 
ranges  of  teaching  l>ehavior  through 
analysis  of  their  own  teaching,  devel- 
opment of  goals  for  alternate  behav- 
iors, and  provision  for  feedback  about 
progress  toward  those  goals. 

In  order  for  better  schools  to  be  de- 
veloped, tethers  have  to  learn  wider 
ra nges  of  teachi ng  behavior  than  we 
presently  find.  Some  need  to  learn  to 
radiate  more  kinds  of  social  climate ; 
some  need  to  extend  the  ways  they  han- 
dle content ;  and  some  need  to  learn 
more  teaching  strategies  (6). 

Even  where  electronic  equipment  is 
limited,  role  playing  and  situational 
analysfs  are  effective  means  of  develop- 
ing sensitivity  to  various  teacl^ing 
strategies  and  of  formulating  alterna- 
tive responses  in  defined  situation. 
The  procedures  outlined  by  Hunter 
and  Amidon  are  l>articularly  useful 
during  the  pre-student-teaching  period 
when  a  simplified  hypothetical  situa- 
tion may  provide  a  basis  for  more 
skillful  behavior  in  the  actual  class- 
room (5). 
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Iris  apparent  that  all  of  the  proce- 
dures for  developing  tcachkig  strate- 
gies and  skills  depend  upon  the  use  of 
some  means  for  analyzing  teaching  be- 
havior. The  recent  advances,  in  this 
field  and  the  increasing  number  of  sys- 
tems of  analysis  which  are  available 
make  it-  possible  to  teach  students  to 
view  teaching  through  a  number  of 
frames  of  reference  and  to  analyze 
their  own  teaching  and  that  of  others 
by  means  of  the  anAlytica4  schemes  pro- 
vided (J). 

Considerable  evidence  shows  that 
prospective  t^ichers  can  learn  to  per- 
form almost  any  specific  teaching 
strat^y  effectively  in  controlled  situa- 
tions. It  is  less  clear,  however,  how 
such  strategies  can  be  effectively  inte- 
grated into  continuing  teaching  behav- 
ior in  regular  classrooms.  While  the 
integration  process  is  cleariy  a  major 
function  of  the  student  teachii^  and 
internship  periods,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  development  of  a  reper- 
toire of  skills  and  strategies  in  the 
early  stages  of  professional  preparation 
can  make  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  gradually  developing  professional 
competence  through  a  continuing  ser- 
ies of  teaching  experiences. 

Conclusion 

The  focus  of  this  discussion  has  been 
on  experiences  which  precede  student 
teaching  and  provide  the  background 
needed  to  mate  the  best  use  of  the  op- 
portunities student  teaching  affords. 
Such  experiences  were  defined  as  part 
of  a  continuum  which  extends  into  the 
first  years  of  employment  as  a  teacher. 
Soine  pre-student-teaching  experiences 
designed  to  pranote  tinderstanding  of 
the  child  in  his  environment,  devebp- 
ment  of  a  personal  identification  with 
the  role  of  the  teacher,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  teaching  strate^^ies  and  skills 
were  discussed.  There  was  also  a 
passing  mention  bf  the  course  work, 
seminars,  conferences,  and  other  ex- 
panding and  int^rating  experiences 
which  should  give  meaning  and  per- 
spective to  the  direct  experiences. 

The  two  aspects  of  teacher  pre^ra- 
tion  must  reinforce  each  other.  No 


IN  Reading 

experiences  in  school  an<i  community, 
however  carefully  planned  and  con- 
scientiously executed,  can  make  their 
desired  contribution  to  the  education 
of  the  prospective  teacher  unless  con- 
current opportunities  for  analysis  and 
evaluation  are  given.  A  student  in  a 
class  in  the  teaching  of  reading  writes 
perceptively  of  this  relationship  in  her 
evaluation  of  the  :ourse  experiences: 

The  best  part  of  the  reading  course 
Has  its  integraticm  with  the  teachinr, 
making  each  step  a  hypothesis  to' be  kept 
or  discarded.  This  integrati<»i  and  the 
constant  evaluation  and  reevaluation 
forced  me  to  think  about  each  step  of 
the  teaching  and  face  any  discourage-  ^ 
meiit  or  times  when  I  felt  that  little 
progress  was  being  made.  Without  the 
course  backing  up  the  weekly  activity  it 
would  have  been  too  easy  to  disregard 
false  starts  and  flimsy  hypotheses  as  the  - 
result  of  a  first  teaching  experience.  By 
consistently  translatjhg  the  things  I  did 
into  analyzed  experience,  I  was  able  to 
feel  the  cumulative  effect  of  what  I  was 
doing  on  my  pupils  and  myself,  1  was 
able  to»  face  the  experience  objectively 
and  with  other  points  of  view  in  mind. 
The  things  we  discussed  in  class  related 
*  directly  to  what  I  was  doing  with  my 
^ree  pupils.  They  supplemented,  disa-  > 
greed,  and  reinformed;  they  forced  me 
to  consider  what  will  happen  when  I 
have  thirty  children,  not  just  three.  .  .  . 
And  the  experience  really  made  the  fu- 
ture teaching  a  much  more  foreseeable 
event  ^  ^ 
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Teacher 

In-Service  Education  that 
Makes  a  Difference 

,  Dolores  Dlrkin 
I'niversity  of  Illinois 

AN  INVITATION  TO  DiscLss  tcacher 
education  immediately  engenders  the 
feeling  tnat  the  presentation  ought  to 
very  up-to-date  and  that,  for  in- 
stance, its  content  must  give  attention 
to  matters  like  the  influence  of  technol- 
ogy or,  perhaps,  of  federal  funds. 
However,  I  am  going  to  bypass  what 
might  be  a  temptation  for  me  and  an 
expectation  of  yours  and,  instes^^d,  de?I 
taith  much  more  ordinary  matters  re- 
lated to  the  education  of  teachers. 

'^e  decision  to  concentrate  on  these 
more  ordinary  matters  results  from 
some  contacts  I  have  had  with  schools 
over  the  past  few  years  as  a  re- 
searcher, as  a  consultant,  and  more  re- 
cently as  an  instructor  of  college  sen- 
iors who  were  preparing  for  student 
teaching.  I  want  to  describe  just  a 
few  of  these  contacts  and,  in  the  de- 
scriptions, I  will  be' selective.  For  in- 
stance, I  am  omitting  references  to 
some  superb  reading  instruction  that  I 
have  observed.  Instead,  I  am  going  to 
describe  a  few  samples  of  actual  schoof 
practices  which  illustrate  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  basic  problem  in  the  teach- 
iTTg  of  reading;  the  lack  of  match  be- 
tween instruction  and  children. 

Examples  of  lack  of  match 
between  instructioi/and 
,  children 

For  me,  the  most  dramatic  example 
of  tliis  lack  of  match  occurred  in  the 
fall  of  1957.  At  that  time  I  was  doing 
observational  research  in  a  first  grade 
classroom.  Although  this  research  in- 
cluded boys  only,  it  Brought  me  into 
contact  with  a  first  grade  girl  who, 
while  participating  in  the  sixth  week  of 
a  reading  readiness  program,  was 
found  to  be  able  to  read  at  a  fourth 
grade  level.  In  this  instance  the  lack 
of  match  between  what  a  child  could 
do  and  what  the  school  prc^ram 
oflfered  her  was  embarrassing.  How- 
ever, for  me  it  was  also  a  reason 
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to  begin  some  very  interesting  studies 
of  children  who  learn  to  read  at  home 
before  they  start  school. 

I  mention  this  research  now  because 
it  has  allowed  for  the  identification  of 
other  illustrations  of  what  I  am  calling 
a  lack  of  match  between  instruction 
and  children.  More  s|>ecifically,  the 
focus  of  the  studies  lias  resulted  in 
many  invitations  to  consult  with 
schools  that  are  interested  in  reexam- 
ining their  kindergarten  programs  to 
see  whether  reading  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced for  some  of  ^  the  children. 
Generally  these  contacts  have  been 
very  encouraging  and  full,  of  hope — al- 
though every  once  in  awhile  I  have 
l)een  surprised,  to  say  the  least,  at 
what  I  find.  For  instance,  not  so  long 
ago  I  was  asked  by  a  school  district  to 
participate  in  some  decision-making 
regarding  the  appropriateness  of  read- 
ing for  its  kindergartens.  The  con- 
sulting began  with  visits*to  kindergar- 
ten classrooms,  a  fact  which  made  it 
apparent  that  decisions  had  already 
been  made.  In  the  first  three  class- 
rooms, for  example,  I  found  very 
structured  programs  in  which  the 
whole  class  was  drilling  on  things  like 
the  identification  of  letters  and  sonnds. 
This  circumstance  was  especially  sur- 
prising because  all  three  of  the  schools 
were  in  low  socioeconomic  communi- 
ties suggesting  that  their  kindergarten 
children  probably  needed  many  oppor- 
tunities to  extend  speaking  vocabular- 
ies, to  express  themselves  freely,  and 
so  on.  What  I  found,  though,  waf>  this 
Concentration  on  whole-class  participa- 
tion in  rote  learnings. 

My  surprise  and,  later,  my  concern 
prompted  me  to  ask  each  of  the  three 
teachers  why  she  was  trying  to  teach 
reading  to  these  kindergarten  children. 
The  first  explained  that  the  teacher 
next  door  to  her  started  doing  it,  and 
so  she  decided  to  have  so*tie  reading, 
too.  When  I  asked  the  second  teacher 
why  she  had  selected  materials  requir- 
ing a  great  anioimt  of  phonics  drill,  she 
said  a  salesman  had  offered  them  to 
the  school  at  no  cost  if  they  would  be 
used  in  the  kindergarten.  When  I 
asked  the  third  teacher  why  she  was 
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xmn^  i.t.a.  materials,  she  said  her  prin- 
cipal had  been  curious  al)oiit  them  and 
decided  to  see  wfiat  would  happen  if 
they  were  used  in  the  kindergarten. 

Frankly,  I  found  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve what  I  heard.  Howe/er,  the  ex- 
planations were 'SO  spontaneous  I  had 
to  conclude  they  must  also  l)e  honest. 
I  mention  them  now,  by  the  way,  not 
to  .sup})ort  the  idea  that  truth  is 
.stranger  than  fiction  but.  rather,  to 
support  my  l)elief  that  decisions  alwut 
school  programs  are  often  made  with 
insufficient  attention  to  t*»c  particular 
children  wno  will  be  affected  by  them. 
The  result  can  only  be  a  serious  lack  of 
match  between  instruction  and  chil- 
dren. 

Other  examples 

Because  I  want  nol)ody  to  conclude 
that  matching  instruction  to  children  is 
a  problem  only  at  the  kindergarten 
level,  let  me  move  now  to  some  of  my 
other  contacts  with  schools — in  this  in- 
stance to  contacts  achieved  through  stu- 
dent ♦eachers  recently.  In  particular,  I 
would  iike  to  describe  a  reading  meth- 
ods course  I  taught  to  a  group  of  col- 
lege seniors  who,  in  about  the  middle 
of  the  semester,  left  campus  to  do  their 
student  teaching  in  a  wide  variety  of 
elementary  schools. 

In  teaching  the  first  part  of  this  ' 
methods  coitrse  I  constantly  empha- 
sized that  old  and  ver\'  familiar  idea 
that  children  are  very  different  in  what 
they  have  achieved,  even  wlien  they 
share  the  same  classroom  and  grade 
placement.  Consequently,  when  I  dis- 
cussed basal  readers,  I  demonstrated 
how  these  texts  might  be  used  and  I 
also  reminded  the  students  that  a 
fourth  grade  basal  reader,  for  example, 
is  not  written  for  all  fourth  graders  but 
only  for  those  who  happen  to  be  read- 
ing at  a  fourth  grade  level.  With  this 
in  mind  I  showed  these  college  stu- 
dents a  variety  of  high-interest,  low- 
vocabulary  books  that  Would  be  suita- 
ble for  child/en  not  reading  **at  grade 
level.'*  And  I  also  showed  them  more 
advanced  books  which  would  challenge 
children  lucky  enough  to  be  reading 
above  the  grade  level  to  which  they 


were  as.signed.  W  hat  I  anr  trying  to 
indicate,  Hien,  with  just  a  few  illustra- 
tions, is  tiiat  the  whole  emphasis  of  the 
course  was  on  •  matching  in.structioti 
with  cluldren. 

Then  these  college  seniors  left* cam- 
pus to  do  their  student  teaching. 
What  did  they  find?  With  only  one 
exception  they  found  themselves  in 
classrooms  .in  which  the  same  basal 
reader  was  used  with  all  of^  the  chil- 
dren, regardless  of  their  particular 
abilities  and  achievements.  Actually, 
some  schools  were  so  tightly  struc- 
tured that  teachers  used  only  one  basiil 
reader  series.  In  other  schools  there 
were  clioices  from  among  several  se- 
ries, but  the  same  curtailments  existed : 
If  a  child  sat  in  a  fourth  grade  class- 
room, for  instance,  he  was  not  to  read 
from  a  textl)0()k  al>ove  that  level,  even 
though  his  achievements^  obviously 
were  above  it. 

Still  other  examples 

To  discourage  the  idea  that  I  am 
picking  on  fourth  grade  teachers,  let 
4ne  mo\e  to  another  illustration  of  con- 
flict between  what  I  try  to  teach  college 
seniors  and  what  they  subsecjuently  find 
in  the  schools.  . 

In  l%7.  a  topic  still  requiring  very 
detailed  attention  in  reading  uTcthods 
courses  is  the  content  of  phonics. 
Because  college  students  no.v  taking 
these  courses  attended  elementary 
school  when  phonics  was  either  deem- 
phasized  or,  perhaps,  simply  bv|MSsed, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  tlat  tliey 
barely  know  there  ate  consonants  and 
vowels  in  the  aljiliabet.  If  a  diy-cussion 
moves  to  more  technical  matters  like 
hard  and  soft  soimds  or  to  disc  issions 
of  digraphs  and  diphthongs,  they  afe 
completely  Ipst.  As  one  of  the  college 
students  put\tt^.  "This  is-  like  taking  a 
foreign  language.'* 

What  the  lack  of  backgroimcl  means, 
of  course,  is  that  attention  must  be 
given  not  only  to  the  question  of  how 
to  teach  phonics  but  also  to  its  content. 
In  requiring  students  to  learn  the  con-' 
tent,  I  constantly  remind  them  that 
until  they  themselves  feel  very  sure 
abput  their  own  knowledge  of  the 
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ulioU^  of  iht^  contexii,  they  wtl!  not  be 
alfic  |fj  select  thnt  jjart  which  ought  to 
he  taii|*ht  tn  any  .given  chiUI  Thi^  is 
lilt-  sermon  f  preach 

Theti  out  sio  the  ivtufleiit  tt-ach^rs 
fiHt,  ^hiKjK    I'll  cft€-  just  nne  ilhistra- 
ti*?n  f?iu  goe^  a  student  teacher  into  a 
fir^i  gr^ule  oi  which  niost  chiWreii  un- 
der^aand    ^ml  lOin    iim*  con^ionant 
^»mifiv  ^  „hm   iH4hjtng  c^tji  he  tmtght 
titiQut  vmyci  ^nind?^  because  thev  are 
-*^h»KluIed  fr*r  second  gnule.    Or  I 
^jfeaeH^mi  ife  pissihle  help  thnt  can 
cr>m^^oin-^v«TK6o^     if  and  when  as- 
'5;igiiimnit^  are  trade  *tf%  Ihe  j^a^is  of 
uhat  fjsrt^eillar  dHHifjeii         tp^  prac- 
iH«'  and  ilr^i  sW^t«<fc 

r  psge-^Ki  t^^f ry  ^^^rkUs*  #fc  ^fS?st.  lie  c^ia* 


^^^^ 
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\li  Ti^-tjl'l  ?|ie.  t^^^  to 
«e*fe5lk*  oirser  co*tf!fci*i  hetwc^S*  what  ! 
ferl  ^  emphasised  in  methods 

m^f^  mt\  %s¥zCmi6m\  ffgcherti  then 
inid  in  tfie  ^honk—  Hiwever,  t  think 
moii^i  illttstratinjjs  have  heen^^ited  to 
nmke  the^i^tnt  Levant  to  /nghliglu: 
na^wfy.  that  a  basic  problenf  in  the 
leaching  of  n*admg  ts~  the  lack  of 
riV»ij9h'^Uveen -inMrncfion-and  chil-^ 
dreir 
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C^pHig  with  the  prt/blcm 

Assuming  this  indictmerii  has  vahd- 
%\\  let  me  now  move  to  a  con^iidera- 
iian  of  what  plight  lie  doiic  to  cope 
J    wiib  what  ^  think  is  Imth  a  serious  and 

n   jdespread  problem . 
^  '    S  ^mU  iife  to  suggest  that  the  ftr.^t 
^    ^lep  H  to  ♦^ecognize  Iwv  very  diffiaih 
^   .J  M  m^or  a  teacher  to  instriict  at  ,a  level 
^ttnd  at  a  {mce  that  aie  suitable  for  die 
p    many  ilifferent  children  assigned  to 

Sii^  cia>^fr»om.  In  fact,  every  ,tin:e  I 
^  visit  a  .school  r  l>ecom*^  recon\  inced  of 
t'le  complexity  of  matching  instruction 
^jtii  cftildren=  Such  diffictiltv*  how- 
ever, dties  not  mean  tiiat  we  abandon 
hofie  for  achieving  it  but,  rather,  that 
ive  become  ihoie  realistic  in  t!ie  in- 
M»rvice  help  we  offer  teachers. 

Before  discusi>ing  wliat  I  believe  is 
cmt:  ixaniple  of  rmlistic  help*  let  me 


>tress  an  additional  point:  namely,  the 
conviction  tliat  a  teacher's  efforts  to 
match  instruction  with  children  will 
mm  with  success  only  to  the  degree 
that  the  whole  schoc^l  participates  in 
these  efforts.  I  mention  this  convic- 
tion tiecause  it  affects  my  ideas  aljout 
the  ':inds  of  help  that  nnist  become 
available,  if  teachers  are  to  achieve  a 
maximum  of  instruction  that  really  is 
appropriate  for  the  children  assigned 
to  their  classrooms. 

Function  of  prcser\'ice  course 

Although  the  focus  here  is  in-ser\ice 
education*  I  will  comment  on  the  pre- 
ser\ice  methods  course  in  reading  be- 
cause I  believe  our  notions  about  this 
preser\  ice  course  affect  our  concepts  of 
in-service  needs. 

In  my  opinion,  the  very  best  of  pre- 
service  courses,  even  when  they  concen- 
trate exclusively  on  reading,  can  make 
only  a  small  contribution  to  the  devel- 
opment of  expertness  in  teach- 
ing~and,  for  now.  Tin  equating  ex- 
pertise with  the  ability  to  match  in- 
struction with  children.  It  would  be 
my  guess  that  those  who  disagree  with 
this  judgment  probably  are  individuals 
who  ha\e  not  had  the  experience  of 
prej^aring  inidergraduates  to  teach 
reading  in  a  classroom.  With  that  ex- 
perience it  becomes  very  clear  that  the 
knowledge  required  to  teach  reading, 
coupled  with  the  logistics  of  putting 
this  knowledge  to  use  with  a  large 
group  of  children,  is  simply  too  much 
for  one  course. 

^"•re^entiy,  at  least.  I  expect  one 
1 :  eservice  methods  course  to  enable  an 
undergraduate  to  participate  with  both 
knowledge  and  se».tirity  in  the  student 
teaching  situation— which  is  very 
different  from  having  the  full  responsi- 
bility of  a  classroom.  I  would  expect, 
too,  that  the  content  of  the  preservice 
course  would  make  the  student  teacher 
very  conscious  of  the  positive  features 
of  the  classroom  program  in  which  she 
is  a  tetnporary  participant  and,  too, 
very  sensitive  to  those  aspects  of  the 
instruction  which  merit  nothing  but 
omission. 
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In-service  education 

If  there  is  agreement  about  the  in- 
herent limitations  of  a  preservice 
course,  then  there  is  no  need  to  debate 
the  question:  Should  there  be  an  in- 
service  methods  course?  Therefore, 
instead  of  making  a  plea  iot  one  meth- 
ods course  for  teachers,  Td  like  to  ex- 
plain why  I  think  there  is  need  for 
two.  Basic  to  thi^  point  of  view  are 
certain  assumptions.  Td  like  to 
enumerate  three  of  them  now,  even 
though  two  were  noted  earlier.  The 
first  is  the  common  sense  claim  that 
one  cannot  teach  what  one  does  not 
know.  The  second  assumption  ^on 
which  my  proposals  are  based  is  ihe 
contention  that  effective  teaching  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  degree  of  match 
between  instruction  and  children.  The 
third  is  the  conviction  that  this  match- 
ing is  possible  only  when  the  total  fac- 
ulty and  administration  of  a  school  are* 
working  toward  it. 

Since  "matching'*  seems  to  be  the 
name  of  the  game,  let  me  now  proceed 
to  match  these  assumptions  with  the 
two  in-service  methods  courses  that  I 
suggested  earlier. 

First  course 

The  content  of  the  first  course 
would  reflect  the  assumption  that  one 
cannot  teach  what  one  does  not  know. 
Consequently — and  now  Til  cite  just  a 
few  illustrations — its  students  would 
learn  about  a  topic  like  structural  anal- 
ysis with  a  scope  and  depth  that  would 
take  them  far  beyond  the  usual  unso- 
phisticated treatment  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes.  Or,  this  course  would  give 
its  students  a  knowledge  of  the  full 
content  of  phonics.*  Or,  this  first 
course  would  deal  with  critical  read- 
ing, not  in  some  vague  and  general 
way  but,  rather,  with  a  scholarly  atten- 
tion that  would  include  such  specific 
considerationsJ  as  the  techniques  em- 
ployed by  propagapdistic  writers.  In 
other  words,  one  main  goal  of  this  first 
inservice  methodology  course  would  be 
to  help  teachers  become  specifically 
knowledgeable  about  possible  content 
for  their  reading  instruction. 

Because  I  do  not  concur  with  the 


idea  that  **to  know  is  to  be  able  to 
teach,"  I  want  to  suggest — with 
haste — that  the  other  goal  of  this 
course  would  be  to  acquaint  teachers 
with  the  various  ways  in  which  this 
content  might  be  presented  to  children. 
Here  the  description  ^various'*  is  un- 
derscored because  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  one -oest  way  ^to  teach  any- 
thing. Consequently,  I  would  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  purpose  of  this  first 
course  is  not  to  indoctrinate  about 
methodology  but,  rather,  to  help  teach- 
ers become  aware  of  some  of  the  in- 
structional approaches  that  are  possi- 
ble. 

Even  with  the  broader  focus,  how- 
ever, there  still  would  be  the  need  for 
specificity  in  the  treatment  of  method- 
ology. For  instance,  det«.iled  help 
with  a  matter  like  question-psking 
ought  to  be  included  in  the  course. 
With  this,  attention  could  be  given  to 
the  function  jf  specific  kinds  of  ques- 
tions in  relation  to  teaching  the  differ- 
ent comprehension  skills.  Or,  since 
materials  are  a  part  of  most  teaching 
procedures,  students  crught  to  leave 
this  first  course  knowing  about  avail- 
able materials  and  how  they  can  be 
used  in  a  reading  program. 

To  sum  up,  then,  this  first  co'irse 
would  be  a  specific  study  of  the  possi- 
ble content  of  reading  insti-uction  and, 
secondly,  of  some  of  the  ways  this  con- 
tent might  be  taught.  Its  special  focus 
would  be  on  au*areness:  helping  teach- 
ers become  aware  of  what  might  be 
taught  and  of  how  it  can  be  communi- 
cated to  children. 

The  second  course 

My  conception  of  a  second  methods 
course  needed  by  teachers  is  related  to 
two  of  the  three  assumptions  which  I 
noted  earlier.  First,  effective  teac^  .ng 
is  directly  related  to  the  degree  of 
match  between  instruction  and  chil- 
dren. And,  secondly,  appropri^e 
matching  is  possible  only  wheiv  the 
total  faculty  and  administration  of  2P 
school  are  working  toward  it. 

As  I  reviewed  these  two  assump- 
tions, you  probably  saw  implications 
not  only  for  the  content  of  a  second 
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course  but  also  for  the  particular  stu- 
dents who  would  be  taking  it.  For  in- 
stance, if  there  is  agreement  that  a 
matching  of  instruction  with  children 
can  only  be  attained  when  a  total  fac- 
ulty is  working  to  achieve  it,  then  I  as- 
sume there  also  would  be  agreement 
about  the  need  for  instructors  of  in- 
ser\ice  methods  courses  to  work  with 
school  faculties  rather  than,  let  us  say, 
thirt}'  teachers  from  thirty  differeht 
schools. 

As  one  suggestion,  then,  let  me  pro- 
pose that  the  first  in-service  methods 
course  would  be  open  to  all  but  that 
among  its  students  would  be  at  least 
one  total  faculty.  At  this  time,  in  the 
first  course,  the  members  of  this  fac- 
ulty would  be  growing  in  their  aware- 
ness of  the  possible  content  of  reading 
instruction  and  of  how  it  might  be 
taught. 

In  the  second  course,  open  only  to 
^faculties  that  participated  in  the  first 
one,  the  emphasis  would  be  on  making 
choices  about  what  to  teach  and  how 
to  teach  it.  Guiding  the  content  would 
he  the  assumption  that  effective  teach- 
ing is  directly  related  to  the  degree  of 
match  between  instruction  and  chil- 
dren. 

What  matching  requires 

Specifically,  what  might  be  included 
in  the  content  of  this  se:ond  course? 
Actually,  a  more  productive  way  to 
phrase  the  question  is  to  ask  what  is 
required  for  this  matching  procedure? 
Obviously,  if  a  classroom  teacher  is  to 
make  appropriate  choices  for  the  focus 
of  her  instruction,  she  must  first  know 
about  the  choices  that  are  possible. 
And,  in  fact,  this  is  why  the  content  of 
the  first  course  would  concentrate  on 
increasing  teachers'  awareness  of  what 
can  be  taught  to  improve  a  child's 
reading. 

In  making  these  appropriate  choices, 
however,  a  teacher  must  also  be 
knowledgeable  about  the  existing 
achievements  of  the  children  in  her 
classroom.  This  means  that  cne 
major  emphasis  in  the  second  course 
would  be  on  diagnosis:  what  are  the 
ways  in  which  a  classroom  teacher  can 


continuiuslv  learn  about  the  specific 
achievei  if*. its  as  well  as  the  specific 
problems  of  the  children  she  is  teach- 
ing? In  this  instance,  if  the  whole  fac- 
ulty of  a  school  were  invohetl  in  the 
course,  its  content  could  also  examine 
how  diagnostic  infomiation  can  be 
passed  on  from  one  teacher  to  another. 

Additional  topics  in  this  second 
course  would  deal  with  other  aspects 
of  matching  instruction  with  children. 
For  example,  once  a  teacher  is  aware' 
of  what  can  be  taught  and,  in  addition, 
has  identified  with  needs  to  be  selected 
for  particular  children,  how  can  she 
then  parcel  out  her  time  so  that  it  be- 
comes humanly  possible  to  use  what 
she  knows?  This  question,  of  course, 
concerns  the  whole  matter  of  class- 
room organization.  And  it  suggests 
further  content  for  this  second  course. 
More  specifically,  it  suggests  that  time 
would  be  given  to  the  various  ways  in 
which  children  can  be  grouped  for  in- 
struction. The  question  suggests,  too, 
that  attention  would  he  given  to  the 
kinds  of  materials  that  would  be  use- 
ful. And  it  suggests  that  very  specific 
attention  would  be  given  to  the  kinds 
of  assignments  which  would  be  suitable 
for  children  not  working  with  the 
teacher  and  which  would  be  productive 
in  terms  of  what  they  needed  to  learn, 
relearn,  practice,  or  whatever.  Again, 
because  a  total  faculty  is  involved, 
there  could  be  a  rich  exchange  of  ideas 
and  a  profitable  sharing  of  experiences 
related  to  this  very  important  and  also 
very  difficult  matter  of  classroom  or- 
ganization. Here,  the  intent  would 
not  be  to  prdniote  one  type  of  organi- 
zation but,  rather,  to  identify  the  var- 
ious possibilities  so  that  individual 
teachers  could  make  choices  which  are 
not  only  suitable  for  the  children  they 
teach  but,  eqtially  important,  suitable 
for  themselves  as  particular  kinds  of 
human  beings. 

Some  final  comments 

Perhaps  some  of  you  might  have  res- 
er\'ations  about  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing two  consecutive  semesters  of  read- 
ing courses  attended  by  total  faculties. 
If  so,  then  1  would  want  to  be*  very 
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quick  to  emphasize  tliat  the  particular 
form  in-service  help  takes  is  not  of 
paramount  importance.  That  it  is 
given  in  courses,  or  in  workshops,  or 
as  jjart  of  a  consulting  service  is  „not 
the  important  thing.  What  is  of  major 
importance,  however.  Is  that  university 
and  co1  lege  personnel  recogni ze  the 
very  real  difficulty  of  achieving  effec- 
tive classrocm  instruction  in  reading 
r  nd,  in  turn,  that  they  provide  a  kind 
and  amount  of  in-service  help  that  \\'lll 
really  make  a  difference.  Xaturally, 
for  these  hopes  to  be  realized,  there 
t.nist  also  be  .elementary  school  facul- 
ties and  administrators  who  recognifze 
both  the  basic  importance  of  reading 
and  their  need  to  le^ro  more  about  the 
ways  to  teach  it  in  the  classrooni  set- 
ting- 

Of  course,  I  am  aware-  that  you 
rtighi  have  other  kinds  of  objec- 
tions—^for  instance,  to  my  view  of 
what  is  the.  basic  problem  today  in 
teaching  reading.  Here,  I  feel,  I  must 
be  firm  because  I  am  convinced  that  at 
All  grade  levels  there  is  a  serious  lack 
of  match  between  what  is  being  taught 
and  what  is  -  really  needed.  I  am 
'firmlv  convinced,  too,  that  the  fre- 
quency of  this  problem  is  not  acciden- 
tal but,  rather,  that  it  is  the  result  cf 
our  failure  to  recdgnize  how  very  diff^ 
cult  it  is  to  achieve  appropriate  in- 
struction in  the  setting  of  a  classroom. 
One  result  of  our  instnsittvity  to  the 
complexities  of  classroom  teaching  is  a 
lack  of  help  which,  in  quality  and 
quantity,  would  give  all  conscientious 
teachers  the  chance  to  create  a  reading 
program  that  has  something  for  ^very- 
liody,  including  tremendous  satisfac- 
tion for  tlie  teacher  herself. 

An  Experience  in  Teaching  for 
Teachers  and  Students 

Jaaies  R^  Lavton 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg, 
North  Carolina,  Sciool  System 

HOW  many  benefits  can  be  recel^d 
from  a  summer  reading  \wogram  with- 
out sacrificinj^  quality  for  quantity? 
How  many  agencies  and  individuals 


can  benefit  from  an  effective  progiar.i 
in  reading?  In  the  summer  of  1966, 
Gliarlotte,  North  Carolina,  was  the 
scene  of  a  unique  summer  reading  pro- 
gram which  was  in  its  tw^elfth  year  of 
development.. 

The  program  was  developed  through 
the  efforts  of  David  Shepherd,  now  at 
Hofstra  University,  and  Uberto  Price 
of  Appalachian  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Boone,  North  Carolina.  Shep- 
herd and  Price  desired  to  train  teach- 
ers in  the  teaching,  of  reading  and 
devised  ^  program  which  would  re- 
quire the  joint  efforts  of  the  Charlotte 
School  System,  of  whidi  Shepherd 
was  reading  director,  and  the  college, 
A.S.T.C.,  where  Pnce  was  and  still  is 
director  of  reading  services.  The 
summer  reading  program  has  tinder- 
•»  gone  many  changes  through  careful 
study  and  evaluation  but  remailis  basi- 
cally the  same  as  its  originators  de- 
signed it.  This  xeport  is  not  of  a  crash 
program  lurridly  developed  but  one 
tHat  hrij:  proved  ci<ctive  over  the 
years. 

Planning  ih  program 

Althoughtthe  pasi  suinir.cr  program 
-  was    y  intly    sponsored    by  Federal 
funds,  '  ppalachfan  Slate  Teachers  Col- 
lege,     d  the  Charlotte- Mecklenburg 

*  School  '-System,  the  majority  of  the 
plarning  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
school  5}  stem.  Prior  to  beginning  the 
program,  the  college  and  the  Federal 
agency  had  to  approve  the  plans. 
Each  institution  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram barf  basic  responsibilities  to  the 
overall  design.  Without  prompt  atten- 
tion to  their  specific  tasks,  any  one 
agency  could  have  harmed  the  pro- 
gram severely. 

Contributions  to  the  program 

The  major  contribution  of  the  Fed- 
eral agency  was  that  of  funds  which, 
after  approval  of  the  plans,  were  dele- 
gated to  the  school  system  to  furnish 
*J)  anvi  transportation  lor  300 

underprivileged  students.  2)  materials 
to  be  used  by  the  scholarship  students, 

•  3)  tuition  for  specified  interning  teach- 
ers, 4)  an  assistant  administrator  to 
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act  as  transportation  director  and 
guidance  counselor,  5)  bus  drivers 
who  al^  aided  the  assistant  aduiiais- 
trator  in  minor  duties.  6)  ^  reading 
clinician,  7)  library  ^ids  who  served  as 
bus  chaperones._and  8)  a  secretary's 
aid. 

The  Elementary  Language  Arts  De- 
partment of  the  school  system,  through 
the  funds  received  from  tuitional  stu- 
dents not  sponsored  by  Federal  funds.  ^ 
was  to  suppl>  {l|e  i )  administrative  di- 
rector»  2)  secretary,  3)  materials  for 
non-scholarship  students,  4)  adequate 
Iniilding  faciHties,  5)  buses  normally 
used  for  schools  during  the  regular 
tenn,  6)  special  teacher  for  phonics 
classes  to  teach  interning  teachers  dur-r 
iiig  the  enrichment  period.  7)  book- 
displays  from  major  publishing  compa- 
nies, and  8)  professional  reading  mate- 
rials for  extended  study  from  the  cur- 
riculum library. 

Appala^liian  State  Teachers  College, 
unde'  the  supervision  of  its  reading 
I     department,  supplied  1)   the  profes- 
\     sioTHil    director.    2)    six  n?tionally- 
known  consultants.  3)  nine  quarter- 
hours  or  six  semester  hours  of  gradu- 
credit  for  interning  teachers  upon 
successful  completion  of  the  program, 
and  4)  professional  reading  materials 
from  the  college  library. 

The  professional  staff  of  the  :^nuncr 
\  program  was  provided  by  the  Elemen- 
f  tary  Language  Arts  Department  of  the ' 
\  school  system  with  the  approval  of  the 
college  reading  department.  The 
1  professional  director  «  .  the  program 
was  chosen  by  the  college  with  the  ap- 
I     proval  of  the  school  system. 

Specific  qualifications  for  each  staff 
\  member  were  agreed  upon  hy  the  two 
1  organizations  directly  involved  with 
J  die  program.  Job  descriptions  were 
-I  outlined  in  order  to  eliminate  the  pos- 
I  sibility  of  overlapping  or  conflicting 
duties  which  would  impede  the  progress 
I  of  the  program.  The  responsil)ilitie.s 
I  and  qualifications  required  of  the  htaff 
I    personnel  were  as  follows : 

i        L  Program  Administrator 
.A.  Responsibilities 

1.  Assigning  pupiU  to  classes  based 
on  test  results. 


3L3  . 

'  2  Assigning-  interning  teachers  to 
staff  teacjilcrs. 

3.  Selecting  and  procuring  materials 
for  instruction  of  the  students. 

4.  Working  with  the  sUff  members 
and  mternmg  teachers  to  promote 
more  effective  methocjs  of  in- 
struction ^ 

5  Assuming  the  responsibility  for 
finaiicialmatters  and  bookkeeping. 
6.  Arranging  the  schedule  and  hous- 
ing facilities  for  the  visiting  con> 
sultaiits 
'B.  Qualifications  Required 

1  At  least  an  A.B.  degree  from  a 
recognized  college. 

2  At  least  three  years'  successful 
exi)erience  as  a  classror^m  teacher. 

3.  Successful  completion  of  graduate 
cTiurF^s  in  reading. 

4.  Previous  experience  in  a  similar 
'summer  reading  program. 

5  Strong  background  in  readmg  in-  * 
striKTtion. 

6  Participation  in  Education  571,  - 
*'Ficld  Experiences  in  the  Teach- 
ing of  Readmg,"  required  by  Ap- 
palachian State  Teachers  College 

II.  Rrojcssional  Director 

A.  Responsibilities 

1  Continuous  supervision  of  intern- 
ing teachers  and  their  staff  super- 
visors. 

2.  Instruction  of  all  interns  in  tht 
daily  seminars. 

3.  Assisting  in  c*aily  planning  of  staff 
teachers  and  interning  teadiers. 

4  Scheduling  regular  conferences 
with  program  administrator,  clini- 
cian, administrative  assistant,  li- 
brarian, staff  teachers,  and  parents. 

B.  The  qualifications  of  the  professional 
director  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
program  administrator. 

III.  Visiting  Rcadint)  Consuitai'ts 

A.  Responsibilities 

1.  \*isitiiig  classrooms  and  observing 
techniques  and  materials  in  use. 

2-  Ctmducting  ihe  seminars  for  in- 
terning teachers  and  staff  mem- 
bers ^         ^  ^ 

3.  Suggesting  ways  of  improving  the 
cahhcr  of  instruction  unserved. 

4.  Reviewing  and  recoinmending  pro-  ■ 
fcssional  materials  which  may  be 
helpful  to  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

B.  Professional  consultants  are  invited 
to  the  program  in  accordance  with 
their  individual  talents  in  the  field 
of  reading.  Constiltanti.  were  sched- 
uled in  or<lcr  to  correlate  their  spe- 
cialty with  the  overall  design  of  the 
program.  To  date,  all  the  coiK^ultants 
have  been  afftliated  with  a  reacling 
clinic  in  an  outstanding  'college  or 
uiii\ersiiy.  Although  there  is  added 
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expcn&e  in  procuring  natlonaliy 
known  authorities,  their  attendance 
keeps  the  program  abreast  of  new 
id.^as  and  problems  in  education 
?'*ross  the  nation. 

Clinician 

A.  Responsibilities 

1.  Administering  and  interpreting  the 
various  individual  tests  which  are 
given  in  addition  to  the  standard- 
ized placement  tests.  (Placemert 
tests  are  administered  in  scho<^is 
prior  to  closing  for  summer  ) 

2.  Consulting  with  interns  and  staff 
teachers  concerning  the  various 

—  ^e^t  results  and  itecuring  the  aid 
of  school  psycholog'sts  when  the 
ne^i  arises. 
1?  Recommending  instructional  tech- 
niques suitable  for  use  with  tested 
students  who  hav?  special  difficul- 
ties which  may  prevent  them  from 
progressing  in  the  regular  small 
group  situations. 

4.  Consulting  when  necessary  with 
interning  teachers,  staff  teachers. 
psychok»gists,  .social  workers,  and 
parents  in  order  to  diagnose,  in- 
vestigate, and  develop  an  appro- 
priate program  for  a  child  in  need. 

5.  Administering  vi.sual  and  audio- 
metric  tests  with  appropriate  de- 
Mces  and  interpreting  the  results 
of  the  test.s. 

6.  Teaching  5taff  teachers  j*s  well  as 
interning  teachers  to  administer 
specific  tests  and  interpret  the  re- 
sults. These  tests  df  not  include 
psychological  tests  whxh  should 
be  administered  by  trained  per- 
sonnel ;  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
program  to  teach  the  use  of  any 
test  which  could  lie  used  by  the 
classroom  teacher  in  order  to  be- 
come a  more  effective  teacher. 

B.  Qualifications  of  the  reading  clini- 
cian arc  the  same  as  those  of  the 
professional  director     In  addition, 

.  the  reading  clinician  must  have  had 
previous  traitting  and  cxpierience  in 
a  reading  clinic  as  a  clinician  aiit! 
diagnostician 

Staff  Teachers 
A.  Re.sjionsibilities 

1.  Supcr\i.sing  the  instruction  of  the 
children  by  the  interning  teachers. 

2.  Planning  with  interning  teachers 
to  improve  iiiMruction  in  the  use 
of  varied  and  applicable^  materials. 

3.  Confe.ring  with  ihe  reading  clini- 
cian as  the  need  arises. 

4.  Dentiiistrating  specific  techniques 
in  teaching  small  groups  of  chil- 
dren and  developing  ways  to 
transfer  the  learned  techniques  to 
a  self-contained  classroom. 

5.  Attending  daily  seminar  in  order 


to  promote  personal  professional 
growth  and  actmg  as  a  liaison 
person  between  the  interning 
tep.ners  and  the  professional  di- 
rector in  order  to  clarify  and  ex- 
tend the  text  of  seminar  lectures. 

6.  Insuring  that  the  interning  teach- 
ers meet  the  standards  set  by  the 
ccKJperating  college, 

7.  Referring  interns  to  professional 
materials  applicable  to  problem 
readers  and  matters  of  interest. 

8.  Familiarity  with  all  instructional 
materials,  equipment,  games,  and 
techniques  proved  effective  for 
reading  improvement. 

B.  Qualifications 

1.  At  least  an  A.B.  degree  from  a 
recognized  college. 

2.  At  least  three  years  of  successful 
experience  as  a  classroom  teacher 
at  the  elementary  level. 

3.  Participation  in  Education  571. 
"Field  Experiences  in  the  Teach- 
ing of  Reading,'*  required  by  Ap- 
palachian State  Teachers  College. 

Each  year,  new  ways  of  working 
with  children  are  used;  new  materials 
are  brought'  into^the  pn^ram :  new 
ideas  in  the  teaching  of  reading  are 
tried;  and,  for  these  reasons,  pers'jnnel 
who  have  been  as>ociated  the  pro- 
gram in  the  past  are  needed  to  evaluate 
and  correlate  the  old  with  the  new. 
Although  new  members  have  been 
added  to  staff  at  time  of  need,  the  ex- 
perienced teachers  in  the  program  have 
proved  to  be  more  eff  '  tive.  The  staff 
teachers  are  chfisen  from  the  corrective 
reading  teachers  who  work  in  the  ele- 
inentary  schools  during  the  regular 
year-  and  who  are  fannliar  with  the 
curriculum  of  the  school  system. 
These  teachers  torm  the  backbone  of 
the  summer  program ;  without  their 
energy  and  ehthusiiasm  the  program 
would  not  l>e  possible. 

V I  Librarian 

Responsibilities 

1.  Devclc^ing  skills  of  oral  expres- 
sion and  listening  during  the  story 
hour  for  the  children. 

2  Conduct  ng  story  time  for  the  pu- 
pils. 

3.  Supervising  the  selection  of  books 
by  the  pupils. 

4.  Instructing  children  in  library 
skills. 

5.  Assisting  staff  and  interning 
teachers. in  choosing  suitable 
books  for  classroom  and  home 
reading. 


Teacher 

6,  Aiding  interning  teachers  and  staff 
teachers  in  choofsing  professional 
materials  for  extended  study 

7.  Helping  to  decide  which  profes- 
sional books  will  benefit  the  pro- 
gram from  past  experiences  in 
professional  book  circulation. 

This  program  has  benefited  greatly 
from  the  services  of  the  summer  pro- 
gram librarian.  She  has  l^een  on  the 
staff  for  four  years  and  is  an  excellent 
resource  person  for  consulting  and  as- 
sisting with  the  worthiness  of  p  Ses- 
sional reading  materials  in  specific 
areas.  A  rotation  program  of  persons 
to  participate  as  the  librarian  is  not 
feasible.  An  efficient,  experienced  li- 
brarian is  of  more  benefit  than  a  per- 
son who  has  the  same  qualifications 
but  has  never  been  involved  with  the 
professional  aspects  of  reading  instruc- 
tion. 

B.  Qualifications 

1.  Certification  as  an  elcmcnUry  li- 
brarian. 

2.  Experience  in  library  work  in  lo- 
cal school  system, 

3.  Previous  experience  in  a  summer 
profram. 

4.  Displays  a  high  interest  in  chil- 
dren's literature. 

5.  Excels  in  storytelling  and  expres- 
sive reading  skills. 

6.  Experienced  aid  competent  in  fit- 
ting a  book's  re-.Uti.ft  difficulty, 
format,  and  interest  to  the  needs 
of  a  child. 

7.  Is  familiar  with  bibliotherapy  and 
can  consult  with  interning  teachers 
and  parents  in  this  all-important 
but  much-neglected  area  of  read- 
ing. 

VII.  Administrative  Assistant 

A,  Responsibilities 

1.  Working  with  the  local  director 
of  school  transportation  in  ar- 
ranging for  adequate  buses  for 
pupils  entitled  to^transportation  to 
and  from  the  reading  center. 
(This  group  of  stwfcnts  wa!i  com- 
posed of  those  attending  under 
F«lcral  funds.) 

2.  Securing  qualified  bus  drivers  and 
orienting  mem  to  their  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

3.  Establishing  bus  routes  and  iden- 
tifying convenient  pick-up  stations. 

4.  Supervising  the  bus  drivers  dur- 
ing the  entire  six  weeks  of  the 
summer  program. 

5.  Securing  qualified  parent  chap- 
croncs  lor  the  sttfdents^ 

6.  Serving  as  the  liaison  person  bc- 
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tween  the  reading  program  and 
the  home  in  order  to  promote 
more  interest  in  the  program. 

7.  Arranging  fc  bus  drivers  to  vary 
their  routes  daily  in  order  that 
scholarship  pupils  from  deprived 
areas  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
see  their  community  and  their 
county,  probably  for  the  first  time. 

8.  Serving  as  the  liaison  person 
between  the  clinic  and  school- 
related  personnel  and  organiza- 
tions ' 

a.  Mecklenburg  County  Health 
Department 

b.  T\k  local  school  department  of 
psychological  services 

c-  The  local  school  department  of 
social  workers 

d.  The  local  welfare  department 

e.  Family  and  children  organiza- 
tions 

f.  The  local  organizations  which 
provide  i'rec  services  for  chil- 
dren with  visual  difficulties. 

9.  Assisting  t|ie  administrative  di- 
rector^  as  time  permits. 

This  position  was  designed  solely  to 
aid  the  deprived  children  who  were  at- 
tending the  program  threugh  Federal 
grants.  The  children  who  paid  ttiitinn 
were  not  permitted  transportation  and 
oher  free  services  under  this  aspect  of 
the  program.  Federal  financing  made 
possible  the  employment  of  the  admin- 
istrative assistant  and  reading  clinician, 
both  of  whose  duties  would  have  liad 
to  he  absorbed  by  other  personnel  if 
the  piogram  had  been  entirely  self- 
sup|)orting. 

B.  Qualifications 

1.  Several  years*  experience  in  teach- 
ing, preferably  with  a  background 
in  the  teachmg  of  reading  on  the 
elementary  level. 

2.  Kn*-kwledge  of  and  previous  rela- 
tior  si  ipf  with  School -re  la  ted  per- 
sort!  **  and  organizations. 

3.  Exi  I  nee  in  counseling  young 
pcoi 

4.  Previous  experience  in  dealing 
with  stiments  and  parents  in  geo- 
graphic areas  of  deprivation 

VIII.  Interning  Teachers 

The  interning  teachers,  v/ho  were 
certified  teachers  seeking  nine  quar- 
ter-hours of  graduate  credit  for  certifi- 
cate renewal  or  credit  toward  the  mas- 
ter's degree,  were  responsible  for 
promoting  the  reading  abilities  of  chil- 
dren in  their  care  and  in  fostering 
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their  own  professional  growth.  Ivach 
interning    teacher    was    exi>ectecl  to 
cooperate  with   the   staff  teacher  in 
making  plans  for  each  day's  lesson,  in- 
cluding selection  and  presentation'  of 
all  materials  based  on  the  needs  of  the 
indivfdual  children  within  the  grovi 
assigned    to    her.      Each  interning 
teacher  was  expected  to  diagnose  the 
needs  of  each  child  under  the  direction 
qf  the  staff  teacher  and  feel  free  to  call 
on  the  staff  member  for  help  if  a  .leed  ^ 
arose.    Each  interning  teacher  was  re- 
sponsible for  referring  children  to  the 
cnunselnr  or  clinician.    It  was  strongly 
emphasized    thronghont   the  sunmier 
.session  that  all  teachers  were  expected 
to   develop   a  classroom  atmosphere 
conducive  to  good  learning  and  to  in- 
suring a  child's  success  In  allowing 
him  to  see  the  progress  of  his  efforts 
Furthermore,  each  interning  teacher 
was  directed  to  use  the  professional 
growth  period  and  the  enrichment  per- 
irxl  wisely     Each  intern  was  required 
to  become  proficient  in  the  use  of  indi- 
vidual  testing  devices,  especially  the 
Keystone  Telebinocular  \*isual  Screen- 
ing machine.    Xot  only  were  the  in- 
terning teachers  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions set  forth  by  the  staff  members 
and  professional  consultants  but  th^y 
were  encouraged  to  explore  ways  for* 
effective  new  methods  of  teaching.  It. 
was  mandatory   that  each  interning 
teacher  attend  the  seminars  and  stinni- 
late  |)ersonal  growth   through  study 
and  extensive  professional  reading  in 
onler  to  become  better  teachers  in 
their  given  areas  the  following  \ear. 
Plans  were  also  made  to  encourage 
and  aMow  each  teacher  to  explore  ways 
tor  effective  reporting  to  parents  in 
conferences  and  written  reports. 

0|)eration  of  che  program 

For  the  duration  of  the  six  weeks, 
each  staff  teacher  was  assigned  ap- 
proximately six  interning  teachers. 
At  each  of  the  two  daily  periods, 
which  were  one  hour  and  forty-five 
minutes  in  length,  a  teaching  team 
worked  with  the  children.  Only  one 
half  of  the  interns  taught  at  one  time. 
During  the  first  period  while  one  half 


of  the  interns  was  teaching,  the  other 
half  was  planning  for  the  next  day's 
lesson  or  participating  in  the  profes- 
sional growth  or  enrichment  period. 
If  a  child  was  in  need  of  individual  at- 
tention, a  teacher  was  taken  from  the 
studying  group  to  work  in  the  capacity 
des'.ed  by  the  stftfl[^teacher  or  clini- 
cian. In  this  manner,  individual 
differences  were  provide<l  for  without 
harming  the  routine  of  the  other  chil- 
dren who  had  been  assigned  to  the 
group  according  to  the  original  tests. 
.Approximately  twenty  students  were 
assigned  to  the  staff  teachers  during 
each  time  |>eriod.  The  total  program 
saw  fifty  teachers  involved  in  a  period 
instruction  w4th  their  respective  staff 
teachers  and  pupils,  while  the  other 
fifty  were  involved  in  self-improvement, 
guided  sXiuW,  research,  and  planm'ng. 
All  work  by  the  interns  was  supervised 
by  the  staff  members  whose  roles  were 
explained  earlier. 

The  techniques  and  materials  used 
in  the  summer  projEfram  were  not  du- 
plications of  materials  in  the  regular 
classrooms.  The  intent  was  to  intro- 
duce the  interning  teachers  to  new 
ideas  and  to  allow  them  to  share  ideas 
which  had  proved  effective.  The 
transfer  of  these  ideas,  it  was  hoped, 
would  enable  the  teachers  to  incHvid- 
ualize  their  classrooms  the  ff>llowing 
year  and  share  their  ex|K»rienres  with 
fellow  teachers.  Pre-  and  post-testing 
and  continuous  diagno.sis  of  pupils 
were  a  must  for  tins  program  and  were 
constp-iitly  emphasized. 

Daily  schedule 

A  daily  schedule  was  designed  to  aid 
in  the  fulfillment  of  responsibilities  of 
cach^  participant^^^ . , 

/  Staflf  reports     -  -  -  _  _  _ 

7  :45      '^%^Interniiig  teachers  report 

8  00-  9:45  iMr^tjjeriod  of  instrucuon 

A.  Onc-hji^^ifitcrns  teaching 

B.  One-half  interns  planning 
9:45-10.15  Break 

10 : 15-12 :00  Second  i>ertod  lA  instruction 
.A.  One-half  interns  teaching 
B.  One-half  interns  planning 
12:00-12:30  Lunch  and  planning 
12 :30-  1 :30  Supervised  planning  pe  lod 
tttth  staflf 


Tkacher 

1 .30-  2 :30  Seminar  by  director  or  con- 
sultants 
2  '30  Interns  dismissed 

3-00  Staff  dismissed 

Purposes  of  the  program 

The  two  major  purposes  of  this  pro- 
gram were  1)  to  help  children  with 
problems  in  reading  or  who  desired  to 
increase  their  reading  ability  and  2)  to 
develop  an  in-service  program  for 
teach^'.s  who  wished  to  improve  and 
sophisticate  their  techqique:^  of  readnig 
instruction  and /or  who  wished  to  earn 
nine  quarter-hours  (six  semester 
hours)  of  graduate  credit.  With  the 
advent  of  Federaf  funds,  the  program 
no  longer  was  forced  to  cater  only  to 
those  students  whose  families  could  af- 
ford the  tuition.  Thiee  hundred  of  the 
six  hundred  enrolled  students  were  in 
atlembnce  due  to  F'ederal  funds 
Tuition  for  a  portion  of  the  interning 
teachers  was  financed  by  the  Federal 
agency.  These  teachers  were  volun- 
teers from  schools  in  deprived  are^s 
and  were  to  return  to  the  schools  in 
the  capacity  of  consultants  to  share  the 
knowledge  and  ideas  which  were 
gainal  in  the  summer  school. 

The  summer  program  was  designed 
to  benefit  the  600  elementary  students 
by  developing  I )  Ijetter  tittitudes  to- 
ward reading,  2)  efficient  reading 
skills,  3 )  increased  self-motivation 
through  successful  experiences,  4)  an 
awareness  of  the  value  of  reading  as  a' 
tool,  and  5)  insight  into  personal  read- 
ing problems  and  exploration  of  meth- 
ods Ui  overcome  specific  content  area 
difficulties. 

.Ahhougli  the  benefit*  for  the  stu- 
dents were  a  main  concern,  it  is  felt 
that  when  one  hundred  teachers  are 
trained  in  a  practical  approach  to  read- 
ing in  a  classroom  atmosphere,  the 
learned  skills,  if  practiced,  have  an  im- 
measurable impact  on  future  instruc- 
tion. It  was  the  responsibility  of  each 
staff  m^irlier  of  the  program  to  aid  the 
interning  teachers  in  developing  1 )  a 
deeper  understanding  of  individual 
needs  and  differences,  2)  a  better 
knowledge  of  reading  skills  and  efTec- 
tivr  "metliods  for  teaching  the  skills, 
,1)  a  knowledge  of  diversified  materials 
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which  could  aid  an  imnvidual  or  group 
in  reading.  4)  a  knowledge  of  diagnos- 
tic tools  applicable  to  classroom  use, 
5 )  an  understanding  of  flexible  group- 
ing techniques  to  gear  instruction  in 
specific  skills  where  it  is  needed  most 
in  a  group  ot  children,  6)  a  complete 
knowledge  of  word  attack  skills  and 
pro|)er  methods  of  teaching  them  ac- 
cording to  the  school  system's  cnrricu- 
lum^  7)oa  complete  knowledge  of  pho- 
netic elements  and  the  relationship  of 
phonics  to  other  word  attack  skills, 
and  8)  a  more  effective  method  of 
counseling  with  and  ,reporting  to  par- 
^^nts. 

A  public  school  system  iiee<ls  teach- 
ers who  understand  the  reading  curric- 
ulum used  in  that  system.  The  svs- 
tem's  program  must  be  uniform  an<l 
ofjerate  untler  s|>ecific  guidelines  if 
there  is  to  he  success.  This  qiialifica* 
tion  does  not  mean  that  newer  methods 
of  reading  instruction  cannot  be  under 
exi>erimentation  but  the  total  program 
must  be  under  the  control  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  understood  by  the 
teachers  within  the  system.  The 
larger  a  school  system  becomes,  the 
greater  the  responsibility  of  the  class- 
roohi  teacher  to  adhefe  to  the  curricu- 
lum designed  by  the  administration. 
In-service  training  to  insure  that 
teachers  understand  the  policies  set 
forth  in  an  excellent  method  of  commu- 
nicating these  ideas.  By  developing 
summer  programs  speciPcally  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  school  system,  tlie  sys- 
tem is  rewarded  by  having  more  re- 
source j>ersonnel  in  the  school  system 
whr)  understand  the  program.  These 
same  teachers  are  Jiiuch  -  etter  pre- 
pared to  undL'rstand  reading  at  many 
levels  rather  than  at  one  or  two  levels 
with  which  they  formerly  were  famil- 
iar. Training  fifty  teachers  each  year 
in  a  sumnt'T  pn^gram  slowly  develops 
a  strong  core  of  j>ersonnel  who  can 
more  effect  vely  fulfill  the  needs  of  the 
school  system. 

Summary 

A  summer  reading  program  as  out- 
lined in  this  report  is  no  better  than 
the  j>ersonnel  who  plan  it.    It  is  no 
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more  dynamic  than  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  its  success. 
If  a  program  is  snialK  a  more  personal 
relationship  of  staff  members  to  intern- 
ing teachers  is  possible.  A  program 
with  over  fifty  interning  teachers  has  a 
tendency  to  lose  its  personality  and  of- 
fers less  in  the  way  of  individual  help 
to  the  interning  teachers. 

TcK)  many  administrative-  personnel 
with  varying  philos(»phies  as  to  the 
correct  approach  to  teaching  reading 
can^  harm  a  program.  Overemphasis 
on  testing  and  not  enough  on  teaching 
can  cause  serious  problems  in  the 
teaching  of  the  needed  skills  to  the  stu- 
dents. Too  many  academic  and  me- 
nial tasks  required  of  the  interning 
teachers  may  cause  discontent.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  waste  no  time  which 
could  cause  the  program  to  fall  short 
of  its  goals.  Steps  must  be  taken  to 
outline  the  goals  of  such  a  program^ 
and  methods  should  be  developed  to 
achieve  success.  Roles  must  be  es- 
tablished and  adhered  to  in  order  that 
each  person  feels  comfortable  in  the 
jx>sition  to  which  he  s  assigned.  Each 
school  systetii  developing  a  program 
must  pursue  the  dccign  in  sucli  a  way 
as  to  integrate  its  curriculum  with  the 
program  1n  order  for  the  gained 
knowledge  to  be  useful.  Interning 
teachers  have  no  time  for  idealistic 
theory  which  can  not  be  put  into  prac- 
tice. An  experience  in  reading  for 
teachers  and  students  should  benefit^ 
teachers  and  student5v_  Put  their  needs* 
first  and  ^experience  will  be  re- 
warding. 

(Additional  information  concerning  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Summer  Reading 
Pribram  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
James  Subcr,  Director  of  Elementary 
language  .Arts.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Schools,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.) 

A  Workshop  Approach  to 
Reading  Problems 

Sister  Mary  Edward,  P.B.V.M. 
Clarke  College 

THE  first  step  in  beginning  most 
worthwhile  educational  endeavors  is 
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tbe  discovery  of  a  need.  Such  a  dis- 
covery was  the  beginning  of  the  Clarke 
College  XDEA  Institute  in  Reading. 

The  summer  of  1963  found  the  fac- 
ulty at  Clarke  College  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  elementary  school  children.  A 
study  ot  test  data  revealed  that  many 
children  were  not  achie\ing  according 
to  their  potential.  This  fact  was  espe- 
cially true  in  reading,  yet  reading  is 
the  backiK>ne  of  the  whole  elementary 
structure.  Why  did  this  situation 
exist?  What,  did  the  editcation  of 
reading  teachers,  or  the  lack  of  it«  con- 
tribute to  this  problem? 

Study 

To  discover  answers  to  this  ques- 
tion, Clarke  College  conducted  a  study 
in  July  1965.  Data  were  collected 
from  a  sample  of  215  qualified  elemen- 
tary school  teachers  from  19  states  and 
77  cities.  From  this  study  the  follow- 
ing facts  emerged. 

One  hundred  and  four  of  the  215 
leachers  in  the  survey  had  never  had  a 
formal  reading  course.  One  hundred 
had  had  one,  and  only  eleven  had  two 
or  more.  Of  the  111  teachers  in  the 
study  who  had  one  or  more  courses  in 
reading,  69  of  them  had  no  refresher 
courses  in  the  past  10  to  25  years. 
Yet,  202  of  the  215  teachers  ques- 
tioned taught  reading  in  the  elemen- 
tary school. 

Out  of  ten  approaches  to  reading 
being  used  in  various  places,  at  the 
present  time,  60  of  the  215  teachers  in 
the  survey  felt  able  to  evaltiate,  two ; 
approximately  55  could  evaluate  three, 
and  less  than  18  were  familiar  enough 
with  four  or  more  of  the  methods  to 
attempt  any  kind  of  evaluation. 

Out  of  the  ten  rather  widely  adver- 
tised mechanical  aids  to  reading,  Mich 
as  the  pacer  and  the  tachistoscope, 
very  few  felt  sufficiently  informed  to 
comment  regarding  their  functional 
value.  The  most  popular  device  in  the 
survey,  the  controlled  reader,  was  fa- 
miliar to  75  teachers.  The  film  pro- 
jector as  an  adjutict  to  reading  in- 
struction Was  fniniliar  to  only  63,  and 
the  number  familiar  with  the  C^^iig 
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Reader  and  the  language  Master  was 
7  and  4.  respectively. 

From  thi-.  stii^y  only  one  general 
conclusion  could  l>e  drawn  by  a  liberal 
arts  institution  devoted  to  teacher  edu- 
cation :  In-'-jrvice  education  of  elenien- 
tarv  teachers  of  reading  was  impera- 
tive. The  Clarke  College  XDEA  In-^ 
stitute  in  reading  was  planned  to  fulfill 
the  needs  identified  in  this  study. 

Program 

The  findings  of  our  sludv*f)Osed  a 
great  challenge.  Participants  in  our 
institute  would  be  cla.^^sroom  teachers 
of  reading  who  had  antiquated  or  inad- 
equate formal  training.  How  could 
thev  learn  new  theory,  techniques,  and 
materials  and  acUia'lly  he  convinced 
that  these  could  be  instnmients  for 
more  effective  learning  in  their  class- 
rooms ? 

Our  plan  of  attack  was  threefold. 
We  would  attempt  1)  to  create  a  de- 
sire for  change  in  the  |>articiivints,  2) 
to  give  them  facility  in  using  the  tools 
capaJ>le  of  T>ringing  about  change,  and 
3 )  provide  them  with  the  opportunity 
to  exj)erience  change  in  themselves  and 
in  the  children  in  their  classrooms. 

The  kev  would  be  invoKement — 
involvement  in  theory,  practice,  a'.id^ 
materials.  From  the  first  day  ot  the 
institute  we  would  tr>'  to  stimulate  the 
participants  to  raise  questions,  search 
for  answers,  exchange  ideas,  observe 
suitable  models,  demonstrate  proper 
techniques,  create  new  materials,  and 
apply  skills  in  classroom  situ.itions. 

Theory 

How  we  used  this  functional  ap- 
prt>ach  can  be  illustrated  best  by  pur- 
suing one  of  the  early  problems  the 
participants  identified.  "What  is  word 
recognition?"  To  answer  this  qu&s- 
tion  we  turned  the  participants  loose  in 
the  curriculum  library  in  teams  of  two 
or  three.  They  were  to  make  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  word  recognition 
programs  in  two  recendy  published 
basal  reading  series  of  their  choice. 
They  were  to  discover  the  kinds  of 
word  recognition  skills  to      taught  to 


children,  the  point  at  which  the  teach- 
ing of  each  skill  was  introduced  and 
terminated,  the  teaching  techniques 
used  for  introducing  them,  and  the  de- 
gree of  continuity  or  lack  of  it  in  the 
development  of  each  .skill.  Then  the 
jiarticipants  were  to  conq^are  like- 
nesses and  differences' between  their 
twfp  series. 

Promptly,  the  |iartici|)ants  began  to 
<lig ;  and.  just  as  |)rom|)tly.  they  liegan 
to  ,see  themselves  in  their  antiquated 
aiul  uninformed  ways.  Discussions 
were  lively,  humorous,  open,  and 
soiibsearching.  They  tpiickly  learned 
the  meaning  and  role  of  sight  words, 
context  clues,  phonetics,  and  structural 
analysis  as  means  to  word  ret:ognition. 
They  ex|)erienced  the  seguential  devel- 
opment of  skills — or  lack"  of  it — ^in  each 
basal  series.  They  learned  inductive 
and  deductive  methods  of  teaching 
word  recognition.  They  also  l)egan  to 
ask  questions  about  why  reading  texts 

•  were  designed  as  they  were. 

At  this  |K5int,  we  guided  particijiants 
into  the  professional  reading  Ijooks  au- 
thored by  the  ^me  men  as  the  two 
series  they  hafi  .studied.    Here  they 

,  searched  out  the  theoretical  model  the 
major  author  had  used  in  writing  the 
children's  texts  and  identified  the  an- 
thor'i:  philosoi)hy  of  word  recognition. 

Xow  the  participants  i  cgan  to  won- 
der how  word  recognition  should  be 
taught.  They  sought  boo^s  and  arti- 
cles by  the  major  authorities  and  tried 
to  disirover  what  |)art  of  each  theory 
was  based  on  opinion  and  what  |)art 
was  based  on  scientific  research ;  their 
findings  were  interesting  and  di.scon- 
certing. 

As  an  attenijit  to  order  the  informa- 
tion gleaned  from  tliis  experiet^ce,  each 
j)artici|)ant  worked  out  a  blueprint  for 
his  own  philosophy  of  word  recogni- 
tion. What  was  his  definition  of  word 
recognition?  What  skills  were  in- 
volved ?  When  should  they  be  taught? 
In  what  sequence?  What  role  did 
they  play  in  the  total  reading  act? 

The  culminating  activity  to  our 
study  of  word  recognition  was  a  study 
of  formal  and  informal  instruments 
available  to  help  discover  gaps^  in  chil- 
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dren's  backgrounds  and  to  identify 
specific  needs.  Also  studied  in  an  in- 
formal period  each  afternoon  were 
nio^t  of  the  mechanical  aids,  skill- 
building  "boxes/*  workbooks,  and 
games  available  tor  building  these 
skills. 

By  tlie  time  the  study  of  word  rec- 
ognition had  been  completed,  so  many 
questions  had  arisen  concerning  com- 
prehension that  the  participants 
immediately  began  to  pursue  its  study 
in  the  same  manner.  However,  as  an 
introduction  t9r  comprehension,  ques- 
tioning was  studied  in  relation  to  its 
control  of  the  expressive  thought  pat- 
terns and  skills  development  of  chil- 
dren. Emphasis  was  given  to  ques- 
tions eliciting  literal,  interpretive*  criti- 
cal, or  creative  answers.  The  ques- 
tions offered  in  the  teachers*  manuals 
were  identified  and  evaluated  from 
these  four  viewpv)ints. 

Topics  studied  throughout  tlie  sum- 
mei  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
previously  were  NVhat  are  study  skills? 
What  is  critical  reading?  What  is 
creative  reading?  What  is  rite  of 
comprehension?  What  are  the  lan- 
guage arts  ^  and  What  is  reading  read- 
iness? Each  was  probed  in  varying 
degrees  of  depth,  but  all  were  ap- 
proached on  theoretical  and  practical 
levels.  We  began  each  new  ventur^e 
with  a  question,  searched  out  the 
answers  as  they  were  given  in  reading 
materials  produced  for  children,  stud- 
ied the  theoretical  models  used  by 
reading  authorities,  evaluated  their  va- 
lidity or  lack  of  it  according  to  scien- 
tific rese-irch,  became  acquainted  with 
instruments  available  for  assessing 
children*s  needs,  and  then  produced 
statements  delineating  each  partici- 
pant's philosophy.  Throughout  all  of 
the  discussions  there  was  constant  in- 
teraction of  staflf  with  participants  and 
participants  with  participants. 

Lecturers 

At  appropriate  times  during  the 
summer,  ^four  guest  lecturers  high- 
lighted particular  areas  which  the  par- 
ticipants were  studying.  Dolores  Dur* 
kin.  drawing  from  the  riches  of  her 
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own  research  on  children- who  read  l}e- 
fore  they  come  to  school,  addressed 
herself  to  readiness  for  reading.  H. 
.Alan  Robinson  discussed  reading 
study  skills  and  impressed  the  partici- 
pants with  the  fact  that  reading  is  not 
a  separate  ubject  to  be  taught  at  a 
particular  time  and'  a  particular  place 
but  is  a  process  which  nuist  permeate 
each  subject  in  the  total  curriculum. 
A.  ^>terl  .Art ley  stressed  the  im|K>r- 
tance  of  developing  critical  reading  at 
all  grade  le\els  and  illustrated  this  bv 
working  through  a  directed  reading 
lesson  on  critical  reading.  Bill  Martin 
demonstrated  a  literature  approach  to 
reading,  showing  the  relationship  that 
exists  between  language  patterns  and 
reading.  He  delighted  everyone  with 
his  own  ability  to  tell  stories  and  in- 
volve his  listeners  in  die  telling.  Each 
speaker's  ability  to  communicate  with 
the  participants  and  his  willingness  to 
discuss  problems  met  by  classroom 
teachers  in  the  teaching  of  reading 
added  depth  and  purpose  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  institute. 

While  our  in-depth  study  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  reading  was  in  progress, 
we  also  examined  current  theories  and 
approaches  to  reading  and  evaluated 
them  in  the  light  of  available  research. 
Each  committee  of  four  or  five  partici- 
pants chose  the  approach  it  preferred 
and  presented  it  to  the  group  in  some 
creative  way.  Each  presentation  por- 
trayed what  the  approached  was— the 
theoretical  model  on  which  it  was 
based,  the  materials  used  in  it,  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  as  an  ap- 
proach to  the  teaching  of  leading,  and 
an  evaluation  according  to  available  re- 
search. .Approaches  studied  rnchitled 
basal  reading,  individualized  reading, 
language  experience,  i.t.a.  programed 
reading,  phonic,  responsive  Environ- 
ment, linguistic,  neurological,  and  film. 

It  was  during  the  discussions  of  our 
current  approaches  to  reat'ing.  that  the 
real  growth  of  the  participants  became 
evident.  Initially  they  were  concerned 
with  trivia  and  superficialities.  As  the 
summer  pfogressed,  unimportant  is- 
sues were  glos^sed  over  and  basic  essen- 
tials became  the  heart  of  their  concern. 
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Practiciim 

If  changf  s  in  the  participants*  teach- 
ing behavior  were  to  become  a  reahty. 
the>  needed  to  experience  change  in 
themselves  while  teaching  reading  to 
children,  in  their  classrooms!  The 
practicum  was  planned  to  provide  such 
an  opportunity. 

The  practicum  involved  seven  class- 
rooms, grades  one  through  seven,  with 
fifteen  to  twenty  children  in  eath  class- 
room. The  pupils  of  grades  one. 
three,  five,  and  seven  were  children  of 
a\erage  reading  ability.  Those  in- 
grades  two,  four,  and  six  were  supe- 
rior children.  The  master  teachers,  as 
well  as  the  student were  from  the 
Dubuque  public  and  nonpublic  schools. 
The  principal  of  the  school  acted  as 
coordinator. 

Six  participants  worked  daily  in 
each  classroom.  Three  of^the  six  did 
team  teaching  and  were  responsible  for 
activities  in  developmental  reading. 
The  other  team  of  three  guidecl  rrad- 
ing  activities  in  content  areas. 
Midway  through  the  institute  the  tw^o 
teams  exchanged  tasks  so  those  who 
had  been  engaged  in  developmental 
reading  activities  in  the  content  areas 
and  vice  versa.  Experiences  in  both 
developmental  reading  and  reading  in 
the  content  areas  were  provided  for 
each  participant. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  insti- 
tute, each  participant  chose  his  own 
grade  level  for  the  practicum.  Prac- 
ticum work  did .  not  begin  for  the 
participamts  until  Friday  of  the  first 
week,  so  they  could  get  some  depth  in 
theory  and  become  acquainted  with 
new  materials  before  moving  into  th^ 
practical  aspects  of  the  institute.  This 
schedule  also  enabled  the  master  teach- 
ers to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  children.  Variations  in  the  pro- 
gram occurred  each  Friday  when  the 
participants  observed  classes  on  some 
grade  level  other  than  the  one  in  which 
they  were  teaching. 

The  practicum  was  organized  to 
achieve  three  main  goals.  The  first 
was  to  develop  skill  in  the  diagnostic 
teaching  of  reading  to  children  in 
group  situations.  We  worked  with  the 


participants  to  help  them  discover  the 
reading  needs  of  their  children,  select 
reading  activities  and  materials  ap- 
propriate for  the  fulfiHment  of  these 
needs,  and  then  evaluate  their  success 
or  lack  of  it  \vith  objective  evidence 
from  the  children's  behavior. 

A  second  major  objective  of  the 
practicum  w^as  to  provide  the  partici- 
pants with  experience  in  the  sequential  ^ 
development  of  comprehension  abilities^ 
and  reading  study  skills  within  their 
own  class  and  within  the  school.  This 
was  our  motive  for  arranging  observa- 
'tion  each  Friday  in  classrooms  on  a 
grade  level  different  from  that*^  in 
which  participants  were  teaching. 

The  use  of  a  variety  of  technifpies 
anJ  materials  with  differeiit  kinds  of 
learners  was  the  third  objective.  To 
this  end  we  had  chosen  superior  stu- 
dents for  some  classes  and  average  stu- 
dents for  otliers. 

During  the  institute  the  participants 
questioned,  at  times,  the  value  of  being 
so  involved  in  classroom  teaching. 
They  felt  that  they  would  rather  have 
more  demonstrations  by  the  master 
teachers  and  less  teaching  by  them- 
selves. In  view  of  this,  it  was  interest- 
ing to  read  their  "in  retrospect"  evalu- 
ations made  last  December.  The  prac- 
ticum took  first  place  as  a  causative 
factor  in  change  of  their  teaching 
behavior.  One  of  the  participants 
wrote:  "1  feel  I  must  name  the  practi- 
cum as  the  most  beneficial  aspect  of 
the  institute.  This  is  odd  because,  at 
tlie  lime  of  the  institute,  I  feU  this  part 
to  be  the  least  valuable.  However,  in 
retrospect,  the  opportunity  to  view  and 
use  the  various  methods  and  materials 
in  a  classroom  situation  and  to  see  stu- 
dent reaction  to  them  has  proveainval- 
uable  in  evahiating  their  worth  to  my 
own  situation."* 

Materials 

In  addition  to  classes,  discussions, 
and  teaching  in  the  elementary  school, 
the  participants  spent  one  period  each 
afternoon  examining  the  newer  read- 
ing materials,  checkitig  out  mechanical 
devices  and  evaluating  their  worth, 
making  tapes  and  transparenc'es  for 
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use  in  their  classrooms,  launching 
creative  projects,  and  conferring  witli 
the  staff.  Frequently  the  one  period 
designated  on  the  schedule  was  Volun- 
tarily extended  to  include  others. 
This  accommodation  was  especially 
true  as  the  institute  passed  Hie  mid- 
mark  and  participants  because  con- 
cerned that  they  might  miss  available 
opjjortunities.  • 

Evaluation 

Our  institute  had  witnessed  a  great 
expenditure  of  human  energy.  The 
big  question  that  remained  to  he 
answered  was  **Did  the  Institute  ac- 
complish what  we  hoped  it  would?'* 

The  participants^were  asked  to  eval- 
uate their  experiences  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  institute  and  again  this  past 
DecemJ)er.    One  of  the  most  revcaliHg  . 
questioiis  asked  was.  **In  retrosf>ecf. 
what  was  the  most  significant  thing  , 
that   happened   to   you    during  tlie 
Clarke  Institute?"    The  following  re^ ; 
spouses  are  typical  of  those  receivW :: 

My  idea  of  what  reading  is  happetis  'to 
Tiave  gotten  completely  changed.         :  > 

What  made  the  institute  ^gnific^t  « 
for  me  and  far  superior  j|o  all  under- 
graduate and  graduate  work  pi*evious!y 
\v»s  the  advantage  *of  a  lab  sc4ioo!  for 
practical  purposes.   Thi$,.was  ex'h'emelv    •  - 
helpful.  *      '  *  \ 

Perhaps  it  was  the  ©ppcrtunity  for  me  ^ 
to  acquire  knowledge  about  the  basics  of.^ 
reading  and  learning  in  order  to  apply' 
them  effectively  and  give  me  sortie  as- 
surance and  confidence  to  help  others. 

I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  most 
of  our  problems  in  education"^  today  (dis- 
cipline, dropouts)  are  a  result  of  c^iil- 
dren*s  not  being  able  to  read.i  It  was 
most  rewarding^  and  inspiring  to  nrett 
educators  from  all  over  the  United  States 
who  were  in  earnest  to  do  something  . 
about  it.  '  ' 

.  It  was  good  be  part  of  a  profes- 
sional group  so  keenly  interested  in 
goifig  forward !  The  sum  total  of  our 
courses  left  an  influence  that  enriches  a 
teacher  in  such-a  way  that  all  aspects  of 
her  work  should  show  imprpvcment.  - 

I  gained  confidence  in  my  own  ability 
to  teach.  The  warmth,  enthusiasm,  atid 
dedication  of  my  fellow  participants  and 
,  the  faculty  helped  me  to  "become**  as  no 
other  single  experience  in  my  Jifp. 
Because  of  this  newly  gained  sclf- 
'  security,  I  now  ^nd  myself  able  tb  give 
much  more  than  ever  before  to  ray  stu- 


dents and  my  fellow 'teachers,  not  only 
in  riding  but  in  love  and  understand- 
ing. 

This  terminates  my  report  on  our 
attempt  to  upgrade  our  elementary 
teachers  of  reading  through  an  NDEA 
Institute.  William  Gray  puce  said 
that  a  teacher  of  reading  should  know 
the  field  of  rcci<img  as  thoroughh'  as 
any  highly  comj)etent  content  teacher 
knows  the  field  that  he  teaches.  We 
did  not  achieve  this  ideal,  hut  we  dfd 
start  our  journey  towjTrd  it. 

-        —  * 

The  lllino^  State^Wid^ 
Curf iculum  Study  Center 
in  th€  Preparation  of  Seeondacy 
School  Ehglish  Teachers 

University  c.  Elinois'  - 
S  ^ 
Tin:  JlLixdrs  sxatewide  Curriculum  - 
Stud\;  .CeiAer  in  the  Preparation  of 
Secondary  School  English  Teachers^is 
the  only  Profect  English  Curriculum 
$tudy  Center  de\otlng  ^tself  tf>  tlie 
pfeparatioir^of  curricula  for  teachers  of 
Englidi.  It  is  a  five-year  coo|)en'\tive 
research  project  involving  twenty  col- 
l(igcs  and  urtiversitkb.  all  of  which  are 
in  Illit^is.  ;^*ISCPET."  as  it. is  called 
by  thosje  who  are ; personally  engaged 
in  its  activities,  is  jointly  supported  by 
a  contract  with  th<;  I'nited  State's 
Office  of  Education  and  by  local  insti- 
4utio4ial  funds,  h  officiallv  got  under 
way  August  J,  \9(>A^ 

Nature^^f  the  institutions 

The  .twenty  ISCPKT  colfeges  and 
^universities  vary-a  great  deal  in  tenns 
'  of  thefr  si^f^'the  Source  of  their  sup- 
p^t\  theit  location,  and 'the  sco|>e*  of 
their  academic  programs.  "  They  m- 
,  cl4ide  ovfer.half*of  the  Illinois,  irtstitu- 
tionf  that  prepare  teadiers  of  English. 
/,and  'togeth^  they  *  graduate  al^ut  six 
.■percent  of*  the,  nation's  English  teacli- 
ei-feacli  y^r.   Last  ye*Cr  vvTiile  one  tn- 
stitutitin  graduated  approximately  one 
hundred-  and  sixty  English  teachers, 
agoth'er  .graduaied  onlV  eight.  Some 
al^  Jiberal  art s  colleges',  either  ehurch- 
relaterf  of  independent;  some  are  uni- 
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vvrMiHN.  dtlier  privately  supported  or 
-tate  HU|i|Hirt€*d=  Al)ciit  half  are  in  or 
nenr  Chicago:  alioni  half  are  locatefl  in 
umiis  or  small  cities  scattered  al>niit 
thv  Tvht  of  the  state.  While  some  offer 
nnJ\  ffiiir-year  undergraduate  pro- 
«[ram?».  otfier?^  a^-o  offer  master's  de- 
lenc  vvfirk,  nnd  still  others  also  offer 
dtictoral  progr^ims  in  Fnglish  cr  edu- 
ca|i<.n  or  iMitIi 

Ori^atii/ationai  structure 

In  every  sense  of  the  word,  >he  Illi-  f 
uoh  center  h  a  **c«io|)erative**  research 
f  licliMvor.  With  its  headquarters  lo- 
citt-fl  at  the  UnivcrMty  of  Illinois  in 
I'rliana,  IFCPET  l)egan  under  the 
general  direction  of  J.  N.  He  k.  direc- 
tor, and  Wdliam  H.  F.vans.  as^iate 
chrecior,  with  the  author  serving  as  the 
full  time  research  asscxiate.  Last 
summer,  when  Ex'ans  accepted  a  posi- 
tion at  another  university,  the  author 
iH'Ai^ie  the  a.^sociate  directt^r.  and 
Ka\^mnd  E).  Lmp  was  employed  as 
the  research  asMKiate.  ' 

Contrary  to  vhat  an  outsider  might ' 
think%  the  headcjuarters  staff  does  not 
rlirm  the  %vork  of  ISCPKT.  Each  of 
the  twenty  c{>operating  institutions  has 
designated  two  professors,  one  each 
from  the  Engh'sli  and  educational  de- 
Ijartiuents.  as  its  official  ISCPET  rep 
re*entatives.  It  is  these  forty  people 
meeting  tcigeiher  jti  extended  sessions 
at  k^si  twice  each  year,  who  dirtxt  the 
coi;ntless  actHities  of  ISCPET.  And 
surfjrising  a^  this  may  l^e  to  some  edu- 
cntorji.  they  have  proved  that  they  can 
work  in  ahtiost  ^leriect  harmony. 

To  provide  for  more  frequent  assist- 
ance and  gintbnce  than  the  ff>rty  rep- 
rcsent*ttives  nieetmg  only  two  or  three 
time^  |ier  ymr  can  possibly  give. 
ISCPET  has  an  executive  committee 
composed  of  two  |>ermanent  members 
f  Hook  and  the  atithor )  and  three 
niemliers  who  are  elected  by  the  furty 
representatives  for  staggevi^  temjs 
ranging  from  one  to  three  years. 
Before  ISCPET  can  subcontract  with 
a  cooperating  institution  wishing  to 
conduct  a  s|jenal  research  study,  this 
committee  n^ust  approve  the  pro|}Osal 
for  the  stu  iy.   In  addiliv  j  to  this  type 


of  responsibility,  the  comr  laee  decides 
on  major  ix)licies  and  handles  any 
problems  that  mi^ht  arise. 

Assisting  the  two  official  representa- 
tives on  each  ISCPET  campus  is  an 
ad  hoc  committee  composed  of  from 
five  to  twelve  members  who,  in  most 
instr.ic^s.  come  from  the  English  and 
ejducation  departments  but  who.  on 
some  campuses,  come  from  other  de- 
jjartments  as  well.  Although  they 
vary  to  some  degree  from  campus  to 
campus,  the  princif)al  duties  of  the 
committee  are  as  follows:  to  recom- 
mend curricular  changes  in  the  in>titu- 
tion\;  program  for  preparing  second- 
ary English  teachers  and  to  help  in  im- 
plementing the  chaises  and  in  evaluat- 
ing the  results:'  to  assist  the  two 
official  representatives  in  the  planning 
and  the  conducting  of  special  researcli 
stndie?^ ;  to  consider  the  institution's 
ptilicies  for  adniitting  students  or  pros- 
pective teachers  of  English  and  for  re- 
taining them  in  the  program:  and,  if 
desirable,  to  recommend  changes  in 
screening  and  in  jjoli'^ies  for  retention. 

Lest  ISCPET  person,iel  become  in- 
clined to  think  of  English  teacher  prep- 
aration only  in  relation  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Illinois  and  as  a  constant 
source  for  expert  advice  and  assist- 
ance, ISCPET  has  an  advisor\  com- 
^  mittee  made  up  of  twelve  nationally 
recognized  educators,  including  at  least 
one  expert  in  every  area  of  the  pre|)ara- 
tion  rf  English  teachers  from  across 
the  nation.  The  areas  of  specialization 
represented  on  the  committee  are  lin- 
guistics, speech,  literature,  reading, 
junior  high  school  English,  senior  high 
school  English,  national  developments 
in  the  teaching  of  high  school  English, 
programs  pertaining  to  all  prospective 
teachers,  programs  pertainir^;  to  pros- 
pective teachers  of  English  .dy,  struc- 
ture and  articulation  of  courses,  En- 
glish teacher  certification,  and  research 
design  and  evaluation. 

iSCPET's  raison  d*etre 

Although  at   least   eight  national 
events,  which  occurred  in  the  six-year 
|ieriod  just  prior  to  1964,  were  influen 
tial   in   stinmlating  the  creation  ci 
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ISCPET,  here  I  will  mention  only 
two:  the  publishing  in  1961  of  The 
National  Interest  and  the  Teaching  of 
English  (1)  and  the  publishing  in 
1964  of  The  National  Interest  and  the  . 
Continuing  Education  oj  Teachers  of 
English  (2).  These  unpretentious  lit- 
tle volumes,  which  were  prepared  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  un- 
veiled to  the  public  lor  Ihe  6ist  time  a 
true  picture  of  tb^  sad  state  of  affairs 
in  English  teaching  and  English 
teadier  preparation  across  the  nation. 
First,  consider  these  Trndings  reported 
.  in  the  first  volume : 

Only  a  fourth  of  the  nation's  colleges 
require  a  course  in  th^  English  lan^ 
guage.  Only  17.4  percent  of  the  colleges 
require  a  course  in  Modern  English 
Grammar.  Fewer  than  200  institutions 
are  graduating  teachers  of  English  in- 
formed about  m6dern  language  study. 
Only  41  percent  of  the  colleges  re- 
quire prospective  teachers  of  English 
to  complete  a  course  in  advanced  com- 
position. Only  51.5  percent  of  the  col- 
leges require  prospective  teachers  to 
complete  a  course  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing English,  (p.  60) 

Ojily  one-third  [df  the  colleges]  require 
work  in  world  literature.  Only  one- 
fif*h  of  the  programs  specify  the  need 
for  a  course  in  contemporary  literature 
or  in  literary  criticism  or  critical  analy- 
sis. Few  institutions  provide  for  the 
study  of  the  literature  written  for  ado- 
lescents, (p.  75) 

Now  consider  these  findings  from 
the  second  volume :  p 

Today,  only  half  (51.9  percent^  of  the 
secondary  teachers  consider  themselves 
well  prepared  to  teach  literature; 
slightly  more,  than  one-third  (36.6  per- 
cent"), to  teach  composition;  slightly 
more  than  half  (53.5  percent),  to  teach 
the  English  language.  Fewer  than 
one-third  (32.7)  feel  well  prepared  to 
teach  oral  skills,  and  only  one-tent?.»  to 
teach  reading  at  the  second^r^  !  jvel. 
Nevertheless,  among  the  more  experi- 
enced teachers,  as  many  as  32.3  percent 
reported  not  taking  a  college  English 
course  since  certification  or  not  taking 
one  for  ten  yeslrs.  In  his  more  than 
nine  years  of  experience,  the  average 
secondary  teacher  of  English  has  com- 
pleted only  0.4  semester  hours  in  compo- 
sition and  0.7  semester  hours  in  lan- 
guage, (pp.  5  &  6) 

Finallv,  let  us  turn  to  another  ex- 


cerpt from  the  first  National  Interest 
volume. 

If  the  teaching  of  English  is  to  be  im- 
proved throughout  the  country,  bold  and 
immediate  action  must  be  iindertaken  on 
a  national  scale.  This  report  on  the  sta- 
tus of  English  teaching  indicates  that 
assistance  is  urgently  needed  to  achieve 
seven  important  goals : 

1.  To  focus  instruction  in  English 
*  upon  the  study  of  language,  litera- 
ture, and  composition. 

2.  To  educate  teachers  of  English  to 
the  developmental  and  sequential 
nature  of  the  study  and  to  institute 
a  rt-iu^ry^]  program  for  encouraging 
articulation  of  English  studies 
throughout  the  school  years. 

..  '1  vj         v>vc   p.e*».iit  preparatory 
-  programs  for  teachfrs  of  English. 

4.  To  improve  the  preparation  of 
practicing  teachers  of  English. 

5.  To  improve  the  services  and  sup- 
/     plies  available  to  teachers  of  Eng- 

glish. 

6.  To  encourage  significant  research 
about  the  teaching  of  English. 

7.  To  recruit  and  prepare  more  teach- 
ers of  English,  (p.  3) 

Although  ISCPET,  as  you  will  later 
see,  is  concerned  to  some  extent  with 
all  of  these  seven  goals,  it  is  directing 
the  greater  part  of  its  energies  towa^'d 
the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
especially  the  third. 

So  much  for  the  developments  and 
events  that  provoked  the  birth  of 
ISCPET!  So  much  for  ISCPET^s 
raison  d*etre! 

Objectives 

Of  natural  and  close  relationship  to 
its  raison  d'etre  are  ISCPET*s  objec- 
tives. In  brief,  the  problem  faced  by 
ISCPET  is  this:  How  can  a  college  or 
university,  regardless  of  its  inherent  or 
acquired  characteristics,  modify  its 
program  for  preparing  secondary 
school  English  teach^.rs  to  bring  that 
program  closer  to  an  "ideal,**  phrased 
in  terms  of  common  elements  in  the 
curriculum  and  in  terms  of  desirable 
competencies  in  prospective  teachers? 
Our  center  is  going  beyond  the  recom- 
menc^tions  of  The  National  Interest 
and  the  Teaching  of  English  and  other 
publications  that  {^resent  theorv.  ia 
that  we  are  searching  constantly  for 
application  of  valid  theories. 
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We  are  making  use  of  a  study  group 
of  scholars  and  outstanding  teachers  to 
develop  an  ''ideal"  plan  for  teacher 
preparation  and  nre  considering  care- 
fully recommendations  such  as  the 
ones  in  the  XCTE's  The  Education  of 
Teachers  oj  English  jor  Schools  and 
Colleges  (3),  But  we  a^e  taking  two 
imix)rtant  next  steps:  1)  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  number  of  those  recom- 
mendations through  experimenting  to 
discover  how  they  may  be  put  into 
effect  in  diverse  institutions  and  2)  the 
measurement  of  the  changes  that  result 
from  following  such  recommendations. 

Because  the  present  English  pro- 
grams of  our  cooperating  in^titutions 
vary  so  greatly,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  state  in  detail  the  curricular  revi- 
sions that  are  being  effected  in  each  in- 
stitution. We  do  not  anticipate  that  a  - 
single,  uniform  program  will  be  the 
outcome.  Rather,  we  expect  to  de- 
velop several  improved  program with 
an  agreed-upon  commonality  of  con- 
tent and  emphasis^but  also  with  diver- 
gencies made  necessary  by  institutional 
restrictions  or  made  desirable  by  pecu- 
liar institutional  strengths. 

Basically,    we    are    searching  for 
answers  to  such  (|uestions  as  these  : 

a.  What  conipetencit5»  are  necessary 
and  what  additional  ones  are  de- 
sirable in  a  teacher  of  English? 
What  varieties,  of  preparatif<n 
are  effective  in  producing  these 
competencies  ?  What  prepara- 
tion conunon  to  these  varieties 
constitutes  the  ideal  core  of  En- 
glish teacher  preparation  ? 

h.  What  i?  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  ideal  that  can  be  made  in  a 
four-year  undergraduate  pro- 
gram ?  What  pemiissible  changes 
in  present  requirements  would 
be  necessary  in  each  participr.t- 
ing  institution  in  order  to  ap- 
proach the  ideal  as  nearly  as 
possible?  How  and  w»hen  can 
these  changes  be  effected?  What 
changes  in  certification  require-  / 
ments  \¥Ould  be  necessary  and 
desirable  for  approaching  the 
ideal?    How  can   we  lead  the 


way  tot\ard  improved  certifica- 
tion re(|uirements  rather  than 
ren  ain  subservient  to  existing 
ones? 

c.  What  constitutes  the  strongest 
possible  preparation  for  an  Eng- 
lish mino>'  who  may  be  required 
to  teach  English  ? 

d.  \Miat  constitutes  the  best  pro- 
gran^  for  a  fifth  year  for  1 )  a 
person  with  an  undergraduate 
major  in  English  who  has  not 
taken  courses  requisite  ir  a 
teaching  certificate.  2)  a  person 
with  an  undergraduate  major  in 
English  who  already  is  certified 
to  teadi  the  subject,  3)  a  certi- 
fied teacher  who  has  only  a 
minor  in  the  subject,  4)  a  certi- 
fied teacher  with  an  English 
major  but  too  poor  an  academic 
recovd  for  admission  to  graduate 
courses  in  English  ? 

e.  In  what  ways  might  a  coordi- 
nated five-year  program,  or  a 
t'  j-plus-three  arrangement,  be 
preferable  to  a  four-phis-one 
program  ?  What  differences  might 
and  should  be  involved?  If  Illi- 
nois (and  other  states  now  re- 
quiring only  four  years  of  prep- 
aration) moves  eventually  to- 
ward a  five-year  requirement  for 
secondary  teachers,  what  pattern 
of  preparation  will  serve  best  ? 

f.  What  principles  can  be  es- 
tablished fo**  the  most  helpful 
supplementary  preparation  (re- 
fresher courses  not  leading  to  an 
advanced  degree)  for  I)  the  ex- 
perienced secondary  teacher  who 
has  been  long  absent  from  the 
college  classroom  and  2)  the 
once-prepared  teacher  who  has 
had  no  recent  teaching  experi- 
ence? 

g.  What  constitutes  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  a  doctorate  in  the 
teaching  of  English,  intended  to 
prepare  persons  for  1)  working 
on  the  college  level  with  students 
planning  to  teach  secondary  Eng- 

*lish  or  2)  serving  as  heads  of 
secondary  English  departments 
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or  as  supervisors  of  secondary 
English  ? 

h.  What  are  the  hest  answers  now 
detemiinable  to  a  number  of  spe- 
cific   ({tiestions    concerninj  'the 
program  for  educating  a  teacher 
of  Eng^hsh?  Representative  ques- 
tions are  the  following : 
— \\'hat  preparation  in  literature 
is  of  particular  value  to  pros- 
pective English  teachers? 
—What  5tudy   of  the  English 
language  l)est  equips  a  teacher 
for  a  secondary  English  class- 
ro*jin  ? 

— What  training  in  rhetoric  and 
composition  is  especially 
needed  ^ 

— What   audio- visual   aids    ar^  » 
particularly  helpful  in  prepar- 
ing an  English  teacher? 

— What  are  the  most  relevant 
findings  of  educat'onal  psy- 
cholegy,  especially  aljout  the 
learning  process  and  about 
language  learning' 

— What  sequence  of  courses  in 
education  best  equips  a  pros- 
pective teacher  to  cope  with 
the  problems  he  will  face  in 
the  classroom  from  day  to  day? 

Rut,  after  setting  tasks  and  objectives 
so  ambitious  as  the  foregoing,  what  has 
ISC  PET  actually  accomplished  in  the 
first  thiny-three  months  of  its  exist- 
ence? I  have  already  given  you  a  par- 
tial answer  to  this  question.  Now  let 
me  try  to  complete  it. 

Accomplishments  thus  far 

Tliroughout  my  remarks  I  have  ••e- 
ferred  to  the  vast  scope  of  ISCPET, 
not  only  in  terms  of  its  tasks  and  ob- 
jectives but  also  in  terms  of  its  person- 
nel. You  will  recall  that  it  involves 
from  eight  to  twelve  persons  on  each 
of  twenty  different  campuses  with  a 

al,  roughly  speaking,  of  160-240 
personnel.  Yet,  411  of  these  people  are 
working  together  with  success  and 
harmony.  If  we  considered  nothing 
but  the  differences  in  academic  bach- 
grounds  of  mis  number  of  people,  I  be- 
lieve that  all  of  us  would  agree  that 


IStfMCT's  accomplishment  in  this  area 
alone  is  worthy  of  study  and  consider- 
ation. ISCPET's  organizational  struc- 
ture, its  first  major  accomplishment, 
could  well  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
groups  of  institutions  and  agencies  de- 
siring to  join  hands  to  research  mutual 
intefcNts  and  problems. 

During  the  fall  of  1964,  ISCPET 
representatives  met  in  Chicago  for  sev- 
eral days  and,  with  the  guidance  and 
assistance  of  the  advisory  committee, 
of  English  teachers,  department  heads, 
consultants,  administritors,  and  of  Illi- 
nois authorities  on  certification,  agreed 
u|X)n  a  list  of  conqietencies  that  any 
English  teacher  should  possess. 
Although  at  times  we  seriously  won- 
dered whether  we  would  ever  get  a 
consensus  on  certain'  of  the  com|H'ten* 
cies.  we 'eventually  did,  and  we  called 
the  list  '*Qualificacions  of  Secondary 
School  Teachers  of  English :  A  Pre- 
liminary Statement'*  (4),  This  four- 
page  publication,  our  second  major  ac- 
cumplishment,  should  not  be  con.sidered 
v*finar'  in  any  sense  of  t4ie  word. 
Keyisidffs.  perhaps  even  major  ones, 
will  be  made  to  it  in  early  1969.  In 
the  meantime,  thousands  of  free  copies 
of  the  statement  are  l>eing  njailed  to 
educators  around  the  country .^ith  the 
request  that  th^y  send  us  their  reac- 
tions to  it. 

Curricular  revisions  constitute  the 
third  major  ISCPET  accomplishment. 
Without  exception,  every  institution 
has  made  some  changes  {most  have 
made  many)  in  both  the  academic  and 
professional  components  of  its  program 
for  training  prospective  English  teach- 
ers. Let  me  cite  a  few  examples.  For 
its  students  who  wish  to  major  in  liter- 
ature, one  institution  has  designed  a 
special  minor  in  rhetoric.  This  same 
institution  is  also  revamping  its  pro- 
gram for  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  the  teaching  of 
English.  Another  institution  has  re- 
cently added  a  special  cojurse  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  compos'tion  only. 
For  the  majority  of  its  students,  still 
another  institution  is  abandoning  fresh- 
man composition  as  a*  course ;  more- 
over, this  same  institution   is-  com- 
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ptetely  overhauling  the  remainder  of 
its  program  for  training  English  teach- 
ers. A  fourth  institution  recehtly  re- » 
ported  seventeen  major  program 
changes,  most  of  which  deal  with  its 
oflFerings  in  literature,  which  will  go 
into  effect  next  fall.  Almost  all  of  our 
institutions  now  require  courses  in  ad- 
vanced composition,  modern  Englisli 
grammar,  and  history  of  the  English 
language.  Although  these  are  no  more 
than  representative  examples,  they  do 
show  the  type,  and  extent  of  curricular 
revisions  now  being  made  or  imple- 
mented at  ISCPET  institutions. 

JSCPET's  fourth  major  accomplish- 
ment is  in  the  area  of  evaluation  and 
measurement.    From  the  very  begin- 
ning of  our  planning,  we  were  aware 
that  we  would  have  tO-bave  a  test  for 
use  in    II  of  our  participating  institu- 
tions, beginning  before  any  substantial 
changes  in  our  then  existing  programs 
could  be  effected  and  repeated  annually 
thereafter ,  throughout    the    life  of 
ISCPET.    Consequently^  at  an  early 
meeting  of  the  institutional  representa- 
tives, w^^considered  the  need  and  se- 
lected the  new  edition  ©f  the  English 
Language  and  Literature  Test  of  the 
KTE  Battpfv,  which  is  administered 
to  all   prospective   English  teachers 
during  their  senior  year.   The  purpose 
in  using  this  test  the  first  year  was  to 
establish  a  norm  or  base  line  for  each 
institution  with  which  the  scores  of 
graduates    in    subsequent    years  of 
ISCPET  can  be  compared  in  order  to 
see  what  changes  occur.  Presumably, 
these  changes  will  be  largely  attributa-  ' 
ble  to  curricular  revision,  and  perhaps 
to  policy  changes,  since  the  type  and 
caliber  of  students  within  an  institution 
are  not  chaining -markedly  during  the 
ISCPET  years.    Annual  repetition  of 
the  rest  should  reveal  any  statistically 
observable   differences   between  pre- 
ISCPET  and  intraJSCPET  graduat- 
ing seniors.   No  comparison  of  institu- 
tions is  being  made;  each  institution  is 
competing  only  against  itself.  .Howt 
ever,  a  cumulation  of  test  scores  is 
being  maintained  at  ISCPET  heed-  ' 
quarters,  and  s^te-widc  norms  are 
being  established.   Thus;  each  institu- 
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tion  is  able  to  determine  the  position  of 
its  graduates  on  the  scale. 

Another  type  of  measurement  and 
evaluation  device  now  being  used  by 
all  our  institutions  is  a  set  of  six  rating 
scales  consisting  of  criteria  based  di- 
rectly on  the  competencies  listed  in  the 
ISCPET  qualifications  statement  and, 
for  the  most  part,  on  the  ones  in  the 
"good"  column.  *  They  are  designed 
foi;  use  as  follows:  Form  A,  by  the 
student  teacher,  to  evaluate  himself  at 
the  end  of  student  teaching:  Form  B. 
by  the  "cooperating"  teacher,  to  evalu- 
ate the  student  teacher  at  the  end  of 
student  teaching;  Form  C,  by  the  col- 
lege or  university  supervisor,' to  evJilu- 
ate  the  student  teacher  at  the  end  of 
student  teaching ;  Form   D,  by  the 
graduate,  to  evaluate  himself  at  the 
end  of  his  first  y«ar  of  teachmg ;  Fonn 
E.  by  a  school  administrator,  to  evalu- 
ate the  graduate  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  teaching ;  and  Form  F,  by  the 
chairman  of  the  English  department, 
to  evaluate  the  graduate  at  the  end  of 
the  first  yeai'  of  teaching.    Thus,  by 
the  time  he  reaches  the  close  of  his 
first  year  as  a  full-time  teacher  of  sec- 
ondary English,  eacfi  ISCPKT  gradu- 
ate   will    have    been    evaluated  six 
times — twice  by  himself,  thrice  by  su- 
pervisory personnel,  and  once  by  an 
administrator— K)n  essentially  the  same 
criteria.   Data  coming  from  this. series 
of  evaluations  on  each  of  our  graduates 
should  yield  some  extremely  telling 
and  valuable  conclusions  pertaining  to 
curricular  changes  at  our  institutions. 

Earlier,  I  referred  to  th*»  special  re- 
search studies  for  which  the  ISCPET 
headquarters  office  subcontracts  with 
its  cooperating  institutions.  Together 
these  studies  are  constdered  ISCPET's 
fifth  major  accomplishment.  From 
them  will  come  our  chief  contributions 
to  -esearch.  So  far,  there  are 
twenty-eight  studies  under  way  at  one 
stage  or  another.  While  some  ?re 
short-term, studies  and  are  at  or  near 
the  point  of  completion,  others  are 
long  term  and  will  not  be  completed 
until  very  near  the  termination  date  of 
our  contract.  Even  at  this  date,  pro* 
posals  for  additional  studies  are  being 
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drafted  a  fact  that  leads  us  to  predict 
a  grand  total  of  approximately  thirty- 
"^five  5i>ecial  research  studies  for  our 
project. 

X'arietv  seems  to  be  the  predominant 
characteristic  of  ISCPET's  special 
studies.  Some  of  the  studies  are  rela- 
tively simple,  involving  no  more  than  a 
questionnaire  or  a  status  survey,  to- 
gether with  tabulation  and  analysis  of 
the  data  and  interpretation  of  the  find- 
ings. At  the  same  time,  however,  others 
of  the  studies  are  quite  sophisticated 
and  reqirre  comparative  or  other  meas- 
urements to  assure  validity. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  variety  to  be 
found  even  in  the  studies  utilizing  sur- 
veys. Some  of  these  studies  are  col- 
lecting- data  from  selected  ISCPET  in- 
stitutions; others  are  collecting  from  all 
of  our  institutions ;  still  others  are  so- 
liciting data  from  hundreds  of  colleges 
and  universities  in  every  region  of  the 
country.  While  the  survey  i.f.the 
major  step  of  some  special  studies,  it  is 
only  the  initial  step  of  several  studies, 
with  the  subsequent  steps  being  deter- 
mined by  the  findings  draw^n  from  the 
data  collected  in  the  first  step. 

In  case  I  have  overemphasized  the 
survey  method  of  research/ let  me  as- 
sure vou  that  by  no  means  do  all 
ISCPET  studies  involve  this  ap- 
proach. At  the  same  time,  however.  I 
should  empasize  that  all  of  our  re- 
searchers must  of  necessity  begin  with 
close  study  and  examination  of  all 
published  research  findings  pertinent 
to  the  problems  they  have  identified  to 
research. 

All  of  the  special  studies  are  de- 
signed and  coordinated  so,  that  most 
components  of  the  "ideal"  prc^ram  for 
preparing  prospective  secondary  En- 
glish teachers,  as  set  forth  in  our  quali- 
fications statement,  ar"  being  or  will  be 
explored.     Of   the  already-approved- 
studies,  one  involves  reading;  four  in- 
volve  literature ;   four,  composition ; 
five,  language;  two,  oral  communica* 
tion ;  five,  various  aspects  of  methodol- 
ogy for  prospective  teachers;  three, 
various  aspects  of  methodology  for  in- 
ser\'ice  teachers ;  two,  testing ;  one  in- 
volves MATE  programs ;  one,  supervi- 
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sioii  of  student  teaching  in  English: 
and  two  involve  fact-finding  surveys  of 
the  ,  esent  status  of  English  programs 
in  grades  7  through  12  of  Illinois 
schools.  (Persons  interested  in  ob- 
taining details  of  the  studies  should 
write  to  the  ISCPET  office  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.) 

In  addition  to  their  standard  final 
reports,  many  of  the  directors  of  our 
studies  are  preparing  instructional 
materials  that  may  be  used  by  any  in- 
terested college  or  university.  The 
form  of  these  materiafs,  also,  is  charac- 
terized by  variety.  For  example,  some 
materials  will  be  filmed  and  some, 
taped ;  most,  however,  will  be  prepared 
as  syllabi  for  courses. 

ISCPET*s  twenty  it!stitutions  pro- 
vide an  ideal  testing  ground  for  pro- 
grams in  teacher  education,  for  they 
represent  a  true  cross-section  of  the 
nation's  colleges  anc*  universities,  and 
their  graduates  are  employed  in  all  of 
the  fifty  states.     Whatever  can  be 
made  to  work  in  these  institutions  will 
almost    assuredly    work  elsewhere. 
Therefore,  for  this  reason  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. ISCPET  is  submitting  to  the 
office  the  final  leports  on  its  individual 
special  studies  at  the  very  time  they 
are   completed    rather   tlian  holding 
them  until  the  overall  ISCPET  final 
report  has  been  prepared.    By  doing 
this,  we  hope  to  make  availalile  all  use- 
ful data  at  the  earliest  feasible  time  to 
all  interested  colleges,  universities,  or- 
ganizations, and  individuals  through- 
out the  nation,  so  that  they  may  em- 
ploy, as  they  see  fit,  those  findings  and 
recommendations   pertinent    to  their 
needs.   Thus  the  results  of  ISCEPT's 
endeavors  will  be  given  immediate  na- 
tional applicability. 
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Preparingior  College  Teaching 

S  A  Mr  EL  Weintral  b 
University  of  Chicago 

TEACH  i:rs  of  teach  EPS  oaght  to  be 
skillful  at  one  thing  more  than  any 
other :  they  should  be  excellent  teach- 
ers. I'nfortunuicly,  this  is  not  always 
the  case  Methods  courses  often  suffer 
from  poor  instruction  as  well  as  from 
lack  of  content. 

Perhaps  because  of  poor  instruction, 
or  possibly  that  factor  along  with  oth- 
er^,  u  n  d  e  r  g  r  a  d  u  a  t  e  and  graduate 
.  courses  in  reading  methods  do  not  ap- 
l^ear  to  be  so  imiK>rtant  in  influencing 
beliefs  regarding  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing as  are  the  reading  series  used  or 
the  student  teaching  experience  (3). 
Surveys  of  reading  instruction  in  the 
I'nited  States  point  up  the  fact  that 
the  job  of  leaching  today's  children  is 
not  being  particularly  well  done  (2). 
Recent  findings  from  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  Cooperative  First-Grade 
Studies  showed  more  clearly  than  ever 
the  crucial  role  of  the  classroom 
teacher  in  influencing  achievement  in 
reading  (4).  Other  studies  clearly 
demonstrate  that  many  classroom 
teachers  are  not  well  prepared  to  teach 
some  of  the  most  basic  reading  under- 
standings and  skills  to  children  (1,  5, 
6).  When  these  three  facts  are  con- 
sidered together-^the  mediocre  in- 
struction in  classrooms,  the  crucial  role 
of  the  classroom  teacher  in  improving 
reading  skilU,  and  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  basic  reading  skills  on  the  part 
of  the  classroom  teacher — the  urgent 
need  for  better  preparation  of  teachers 
becomes  apparent. 

In  addition  to  teacher  preparation, 
other  pr9blems  confront  us  as  we  try 
to  upgrade  reading  instruction.  There 
are  problems  in  selecting  students  for 


entrance  into  the  field  of  education. 
Other  problems  are_ducto^the  lack  of 
constructive  supervisjonof^lhe  profes- 
sion once  an  individual  has  completed 
basic  educational  requiranents  atid  has 
been  hired  by  a  school  system.  Still 
other  problems  are  created  by  the 
rapid  turnover  of  teachers,  the  mobility 
of  the  teaching  profession  in  general, 
and  the  inability  to  attract  more  men 
into  teaching — particularly  into  teach- 
ing in  tKe  elementary  schools.  While 
these  concerns  call  for  constructive  ac- 
tion.  they  are  not  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  which  has  as  its  focus  t|ie  prep- 
aration of  college  instructors  of  read- 
ing methods  courses. 

The  poverty  of  ideas  and  lack  of 
originality  as  well  as  the  questionible 
usefulness  of  some  methods  courses 
stem  perhaps  from  several  sou;ces. 
Most  often  when  an  individual  receives 
his  doctorate  with  specialization  in 
reading,  he  has  had  few,  it  any,  guided 
experiences  in  thinking  through  the 
goals  and  content  of  a  methods  course. 
In  many  instances  where  the  new  col- 
lie teacher  is  called  upon  to  teach 
methods  courses  in  reading,  he  leans 
heavily  upon  one  or  more  professional 
texts  tor  an  outline  of  the  course  or  he 
may  go  back  to  notes  ^roni  a  course  in 
reading  taken  during  his  graduate  or 
undergraduate  schooling.  The  notes 
he  draws  from  may  or  may  not  be  par- 
ticularly good.  They  are  simply  all  he 
has.  If  the  original  course  happened 
to  be  well  done,  the  new  instructor  is, 
at  best,  a  carbon  copy  of  his  mentor. 
If  the  course  did  not  happen  to  be  well 
thought  through  and  well  taught,  the 
new  offering  is  often  no  better  and 
niay  well  be  much  worse. 

In  order  to  break  this  unhappy 
cycle,  the  reading  faculty  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  decided  to  take 
some  steps  toward  preparing  future 
college  teachers  with  the  hope  of  up- 
grading instruction  in  professional 
courses.  The  focus  of  the  rest  of  this 
paper  is  upon  the  planning  and  fxe^u- 
tion  of  this  new  program  and  on  other 
suggestions  for  preparing  college  in- 
structors. 

In  its  first  year»  the  program  con- 
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sisted  of  two  related  segments:  a  semi- 
nar and  a  practicum.  In  tlie  seminar, 
the  major  emphasis  was  on  college  age 
students  in  general  and  then  noted 
characteristics  of  the  specific  students 
with  whom  they  would  be  dealing.  It 
was  known,  for  example,  that  most 
of  the  enrol  lees  would  be  art  and 
music  majors  who  needed  education 
courses  to  fulfill  their  certification  re- 
quirements. A  genera!  look  at  devel- 
opmental characteristics  of  college  age 
students  gave  insights  into  the  student 
population  which  members  might  be 
teaching  in^  undergraduate  courses. 
The  importance  of  looking  at  a  specific 
population  of  students,  their  interests, 
and  l)ackgrounds  was  pointed  up  in 
discussions  about  probable  enrollees. 
The  method  of  building  the  curriculum 
for  the  reading  course  was  based  on 
the  Tyler  rationale  with  some  motltfi- 
cations.* 

Having  identified  characteristics  of 
the  genera!  collie  age  population  and 
then  of  the  specific  students  to  be 
served,  the  next  step  was  to  consider 
l>ehaviors  and  academic  knowledge  de- 
sired as  outcomes  of  the  course.  The 
group  first  determined  general  out- 
comes and  then  specific  goals  for  the 
population  enrolled.  Far  from  being 
merely  a  routine  listing  of  desirable  be* 
haviors  and  knowledge,  the  working 
through  and  discussion  of  these  goals, 
upon  which  all  of  us  agreed,  took  con- 
siderable effort  and  thought.  The  se- 
lection of  behavioral  objectives  was 
basic  to  all  that  followed  in  setting  up 
the  content  of  the  course. 

Once  the  characteristics  of  the  popu- 
lation to  be  served  had  been  consid- 
ered and  the  goals  decided  upon,  the 
seminar  members  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  content  of  the  cotirse. 
They  reviewed  secondary  reading 
textbooks,  elementary  texts,  and  the 
syllabi  developed  by  other  teachers  of 
professional  courses  in  reading  and 
then  made  a  comprehensive  listing  of 
all  the  topics  that  might  possibly  be  in- 
cluded.   At  this  point  the  relevancy  of 

♦Tyler,  Ralph  W.  B<mc  PrinHples  of 
Curriculum  and  instruction.  Chicago:  Uni- 
Yersity  of  Chiaigo  Press,  1950. 


a  topic  for  a  professional  course  in 
reading,  rather  than  its  importance, 
was  the  deciding  factor. 

Xext  seminar  members  turned  their 
attention  to  the  time  allotted  to  the 
course,  considered  the  fjackground  and 
neetls  of  their  students,  and  made  deci- 
sions as  to  which  topics  wTre  irrele- 
vant and  which  were  the  least  and  the 
most  essential. 

When  the  most  essential  topics  were 
decided  upon,  the  general  content  of 
each  topic  was  discussed,  and  the  em- 
phasis to  be  placed  upon  the  content 
given,  the  unique  population  was 
evolved.  Because  this  was  to  be  a  team 
teaching  situation,  each  seminar  mem- 
ber then  selected  the  areas  of  greatest 
int  rest  to  him.  Each  person  prejKired 
in  d**tail  the  specific  objectives  of  a 
section  of  the  *course  and  ascertained 
the  l>est  means  for  realizing  the  general 
and  speciSc  behavioral  outcomes.  It 
was  his  responsibility,  too,  to  elaborate 
the  content  of  the  particular  segment 
or  segments  for  which  he  had  assumed 
primary  responsibility.  When  this' 
task  had  o^^n  done,  each  member  pre- 
pared a  detailed  outline  for  discussion 
and  evaluation  by  other  meml>ers  of 
the  seminar.  Included  in  the  outline 
were  assignments,  specific  points  to  be 
covered,  and  method  of  presentation. 
What  finally  evolved,  then,  was  a  j>ar- 
ticularized  outline  of  behavioral  objec- 
tives and  specific  skilli^,  content  to  be 
covered,  itistructional  methods,  and 
conpomitant  assignments. 

Evaluation  of  the  course  was  to  be 
in  several  forms,  including  informal 
and  formal  student  feedback  and  self- 
evaluation  by  seminar  members.  The 
content  of  the  final  examination  was 
considered  in  terms  of  how  it  could 
best  measure  the  attainment  of  the  spe- 
cific objectives  of  the  course.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  too,  ihat  while 
this  syllabus  was  planned  with  a  spe* 
cific  course  and  a  particular  population 
in  mind,  alternative  ways  of  achieving 
and  measuring  the  same  objectives 
were  discussed  in  seminar.  Thus, 
given  a  different  student  population 
and  setting,  several  substitute  plans 
were  available  for  consideration. 
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As  we  progressed  in  determining 
goals,  sessions  with  coHege  teachers 
who  were  conducting  reading  methods 
courses  were  scheduled.  These  visits 
serxed  at  least  two  functions.  First, 
students  in  the  seminar  tapped  the 
thinking  of  others  concerning  aims, 
content,  and.  method. '  Thus  one  in- 
structor's thinking  did  not  dominate 
the  group.  Second,  there  was  rather 
•dramatic  realization  of  the  variecl  paths 
taken 'by  different  individuals  in  devel- 
oping and  teaching  such  a  course. 
Instructors  were  asked  the  questions: 
What  parts  of  your  course  made  you 
happiest  ?  What  would  you  like  to 
change  if  you  fiad  the  opportunity? 

Along  with  the  planning  experiences 
just  outlined  and  the  practicum  w^hich 
followed,  members  were  involved  in 
ancillary  learning  experiences.  For 
exan^ple,  they  assumed  responsibility 
for  parts  of  a  graduate  elementary 
reading  methods  course  being  con- 
ducted by  the  instructor  of  the  semi- 
nar. These  experiences  were  highly 
practical.  First,  they  read,  wrote  com- 
ments, and  evaluated  written  assign- 
ments handed  in  by  course  members. 
Criteria  for  evaluating  papers  had  to 
'be  established.  Using  these  criteria, 
seminar  members  each  read  several 
papers,  made  a  tentative  evaluation, 
and  then  brought  the  papers  and  their 
problems  jjack  to  the  seminar  for  addi- 
tional deliberation.  This  procedure 
was  followed  ?s  each  assignment  was 
turned  in. 

Second,  each  seminar  participant 
was  responsible  for  conducting  one  in- 
structional session  with  a  small  group 
of  those  enrolled  in  the  graduate 
course.  In  the  class  were  several  wlio 
were  simultaneously  having  their  first 
teachit^g  experience  and  taking  their 
first  education  course.  The  content  of 
the  graduate  reading  methods  course 
did  not  meet  the  needs  of  these  rela- 
tively unsophisticated  individuals. 
They  were,  therefore,  scheduled  for 
small'group  instruction  for  part  of 
each  class  period  and  given  more  indi- 
vidualized attention.  Each  seminar 
member  was  responsible  for  planning 
and   conducting   one   siith  session. 


Plans  for  the  session  were  discussed 
and  criticized  beforehand  by  seminar 
members.  An  evaluation  session  fol- 
lowed. Unsolicited  comments  from 
the  students  who  attended  indicated 
how  valuable  they  felt  the  small  group 
sessions  had  been. 

Third,  students  in  the  seminar  as- 
sumed responsibility  as  a  group  for 
one  three-hour  meeting  of  the  graduate 
methods  course.  The  topic  under  con- 
sideration was  the  valuation  of  innova- 
tions in  primary  reading  programs. 
Following  the  presentation,  the  session 
was  evaluated  in  a  free  discussion  by 
all  seminar  participants. 

Another  activity  of  the  seminar  was 
the  development  of  a  general  syllabus 
for  an  undergraduate  elementary  read- 
ing methods  course.  A.  procedure 
similar  to  that  in  developing  the  sec- 
ondary course  was  followed.  Differ- 
ences in  aims,  emphasis,  and  content  be- 
tween secondary  and  elementary  courses 
were  considered.  Differences  between 
graduate  and  undergraduate  courses 
were  also  noted. 

Summary 

This  |>aper,  then ,  summarizes^  on€_ 
attempt  to  prepare  colf^e  instructors 
of  reading  methods  courses.  The  sem- 
inar itself  was  evaluated  in  a  discus- 
sion in  which  all  aspects  were  scruti* 
nized.  One  of  the  points  emphasized  by 
seminar  members  was  the  importance 
of  the  practicum  aspects  of  the  experi- 
ence. In  their  opinion,  the  immediacy 
of  purpose  made  the  seminar  far  more 
valuable  in  content.  As  a  result  of  the 
evaluation  session,  there  will  be  several 
different  empha*^^s  when  the  seminar  is 
offered  again. 

This  paper  hdS  not  stressed  the  fact 
that  seminar  niembers  looked  carefully 
at  many  different  ways  of  organizing 
professional  courses  as  well  as  at  many 
and  varied  types  of  experiences  to  be 
given  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. These  experiences  were  evalu- 
ated in  the  light  of  the  most  effective 
ways  to  attain  a  specific  goal  and  the 
general  objectives  of  a  course.  At  all 
times  the  attempt  was  made  to  note 
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and  evaluate  the  many  paths  to  the 
same  ends. 

The  basic  principles  used  in  building 
the  undergraduate  secondary  reading 
methods  course  described  in  this  paper 
appear  to  be  generally  applitable. 
They  are  I)  identify  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  population  to  be  served ;  2) 
determine  learning  c^>jectives  and  be- 
havioral goals  desired  as  outcomes  of 
curriculum  experiences ;  3)  build 
learning  situations  which  attempt  to 
attain  the  (Jesired  objectives  for  a  spe- 
cific population ;  and  4)  evaluate  to  de- 
termine whether  goals  have  been  at* 
tained. 

In  this  writers  estimation,  it  is  of 
critical  importance  to  prepare  and  pre- 
pare carefully  tomorrow's  teachers  of 
teachers.  If  tomorrow's  teachers  of 
children  are  t©  be  better  than  today's, 
then  we  in  graduate  schools  must  make 
a  concerted  eifort  to  provide  future 
teachers  of  children  with  better  teach- 
ers themselves.  If  we  want  to  develop 
competent  readers  in  our  population, 
then  we  must  assume  responsibility  for 
preparing  collie  instructors  in  such  a 
way  that  they  know  better  than  we  -do 


how  to  select,  prepare,  and  teach 
teachers  and  future  teachers. 
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SPECIAL  AREAS 

PHILOSOPHY,  SOCIOLOGY  OF  READING, 
AND  TECHNOLOGY 


Philosophical  Aspects 

Henry  P.  Smith  ^ 
The  University  of  Kansas 

MY  SP^xIAI.  INTKREST  over  the  past 
several  years  has  been  the  psychology 
of  reading  with  occasional  ventures 
into  reading's  sociological  determi- 
nants. In  this  paper,  I  was  asked  to 
discuss  the  philosophy  of  reading. 
This  assignment  has  compelled  me  to 
consider  with  some  care  the  possible 
dibtinctions  between  three  disciplines — 
psychology,  sociology,  and  philosophy 
— each  of  which  contains  data  and 
theory  of  significant  interest  tO  teachers 
of  reading. 

Let  me  begin  by  suggesting  how 
these  three  areas  of  knowledge  contrib- 
ute in  their  special  ways  to  the  teach- 
ing of  reading. 

P.sycholc^y  is  concerned  with  th** 
nature  of  the  individual  and  how  and 
why  he  learns.  Educational  psychol- 
ogy interprets  and  extends  psychologi- 
cal data  and  principles  in  an  educa- 
tional setting.  In  a  very  real  sense  a 
psychology  of  reading  is  an  educational 
psychology  directed  to  the  tasks  of 
learning  to  read  and  readmg  to  learn. 

Sociology  focuses  on  the  nature  of 
social  groups  and  the  impact  of  a 
group  on  jts  members.  Thus  a  sociol- 
ogy of  reading  uses  the  accumulated 
data  And  theory  of  sociology-  and  edu- 
cation'al  sociology  for  its  applications  to 
the  teaching  of  reading. 

Philosophy  assumes  res|>onsil)ility 
for  defining  the  goals  of  human  behav- 
ior and  suggests  methods  for  directing 
behavior  toward  those  goals.  In  iden- 
tifying the  goals  of  education  and  in 
suggesting  the  educational  methodol- 
ogy for  reaching  them;  educational 
philosophy  must  be  aware  of  the  natun 
of  the  individual  and  the  nature  of  th* 
bocial  order.  It  must  be  concernei 
with  bodi  society's  need  for  each  indi- 


vidual to  make  maxinnim  contributions 
to  the  social  order  and  the  individual's 
need  to  receive  optimal  benefits  from 
his  society. 

A  philosophy  of  reading  as  a  special 
segment  of  educational  philosophy 
must  consider  the  components  of  the 
reading  act»  the  purjKjses  of  reacting, 
and  tiK  educational  techniques  that 
promise  greatest  reader*  growth./  It 
mu>t  have  a  proper  regard  for  the  na- 
ture of  the  individual  and  the  impact  of 
environment  on  human  development. 
At  the  same  time  a  philosophy  of  read- 
ing nnist  consider  the  nature  and  de- 
mands of  the  current  social  order  and. 
so  far  as  possible,  must  attempt  to 
predict  changes  that  are  likely  to  occur 
in  the  demands  of  that  social  order 
during  thq  life  ^pan  of  the  reader. 

As  we  examine  the  purposes  of 
reading,  we  recognize  that  today's  so- 
ciety requires  that  each  child  shall  be 
educated  to  d  level  far  above  the  level 
required  by  the  society  of  fifty  or  even 
twenty  years  ago.  And  we  see  that  to- 
day's society  is  a  rapidly  changing  so- 
ciety. In  a  changing  society  the  devel- 
opmenl  of  high-level  reading,  listening, 
and  thinking  skills  becomes  crucial  be- 
cause change  can  quickly  outmode 
school-taught  basic  facts  and  principles 
and  make  necessary  the  constant  re- 
learnmg  of  specific  job  skills  and  even 
professional  knowledge  long  before  a 
worker  reaches  the  end  of  his  years  of 
grtatcst  productivity  In  other  words. 
foda>'s  technological  changes  increas- 
ingly outdistance  schoolroom  education. 

A  total  philo>ophy  of  reading  nuist 
be  concerned  with  many  components 
of  the  reading  act,  the  various  pur- 
povf-s  UiT  reading,  and  with  the  tech- 
nic] ics  of  effective  reading  instruction 
at  ill  age  levels.  I  believe  that  space 
^•'litations  here  can  best  be  used  for  a 
f.  :us  in  some  detail  on  a  special  seg- 
n  ^nt  of  the  philosophy  of  reading — ^the 
reading  act's  dependence  upon  niean- 
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ing  and  aeciety's  lole  in  the  provision 
of  that  mCttning. 

Althougl  reading  requires  sensory 
reaction  to' graphic  symbols,  true  read- 
ing is  a  perceptual  act.  Sensation  is 
merely  the  trigger.  Perception's  am- 
munition is  the  perceiver*s  experiential 
background.  Printed  symbols  have  no 
innate  power  to  convey  meaning. 
They  can  do  little  more  than  evoke 
whatevei^stored  hieanings  the  perceiv-, 
ing  individual  already  possesses. 
Thus  lihderstanding  through  reading 
requires*  a  store  of  appropriate  mean- 
ings that  the  reader  himself  previously 
has  distilled  from  his  experiences. 
Perception  through  reading  is  possible 
l)ecause  these  stored  meanings  tend  to 
be  associated  with  and  to  be  evokable 
by  words. 

In  the  perceptual  processes  of  both 
reading  and  listening,  the  meaning  that 
can  be  evoked  in  the  reader-listener  is 
dependent  on  the  wealth  of  prior  ex- 
periences that  have  become  identified 
with  the  word  and  word  combinations 
that  are  used  by  the  writer  or  speaker* 
In  one  .reader-listener  a  word  may 
evoke  no  experience,  in  another,  no 
more  than  a  single  experience,  whereas 
in  still  another,  it  may  evoke  the  dis- 
tilled essence  of  numerous  experiences. 
Thus,  whep  we  consider  the  communi- 
^tive  power  of  words,  the  most  im- 
portant factor  is  the  richness  and  simi- 
larity of  the  experiences  underlying  the 
words  that  are  used  by  the  communi- 
cators. And  as  we  discuss  the  impor- 
tance of  nieaningfulnes^,  it  is  well  to 
note  that  words  not  only  are  the  tools 
of  communication — words  also  are  the 
tools  of  thinking.  This  recognition, 
that^  without  appropriate  prior  experi- 
ences words  are  but  barren  symbols, 
compels  us  to  be  concerned  with  socie- 
ty's responsibility  to  provide  each  child 
with  an  environ  lent  rich  in  the  ex- 
periences r*equircJ  for  effective  com- 
munication. Only  ^  providing  rich 
experiences  for  each  child  can  society 
hope  to  gain  maximum  contributions 
from  its  members  and  each  individual 
receive  optimal  benefits  from  society. 
The  special  stock  of  meanings  that  a 
child  must  possess  if  he  is  to  be  suc- 


cessful in  school  is  the  heart  of  what 
Ave  refer  to  as  intelligence. 

Experiential  background  and  intel- 
lectual ability  are  not  separate  and  dis- 
tinct traits.  In  fact,  except  for  individ- 
ual differences  in  the  quality  of  the 
sense  organs  and  in  general  physical 
soundness  and  health,  experiential 
backgroimd  may  be  the  sole  determi- 
nant of  intellectual  ability.  And  ex- 
periential background's  impact  is  ex- 
tended to  the  individual's  motivation  to 
achieve.  The  ind'viduars  interests, 
life  goals,  work  habits,  and\his  self- 
concept  are  products  of  his  successes 
and  failures  during  his  environment 
tlilly  delimited  experiences.  In  short, 
I  believe  that  environment  is  the  casual 
factor  in  producing  most,  and  possibly 
alL  of  the  educationally  important  dif- 
ferences among  the  children  who  enter 
our  classrooms. 

'  Recently  there  has  been  increased 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  educational 
tests,  particuiariy  intelligence  tests,  re- 
flect differences  in  experiential  back- 
ground. Becau.se  children  in  the 
crowded  midcity  areas  and  in  cultur- 
ally impoverished  rural  areas  tend  to 
make  low  sc  res,  such  tests  have  been 
called  culturaKy  unfair.  Unfortunately, 
however,  whenever  tests  fail  to  re- 
flect the  impact  of  cultural  disadvan- 
tage, they  fail  at  the  same  time  to 
predict  school  success  at  any  level, 
elementary  through  college,  in  our 
typical  middle  class  schools.  A  search 
for  culture-fair  tests  then,  even  though 
directed  by  high  principles  of  fairness 
to  childrs^n,  adqlescents^  and  adults  of 
all  cultures,  may  merely  obstruct  our 
view  of  the  real  problem.  It  seems 
likely  that  it  is  our  educational  sys- 
tem, particularly  our  failure  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  experience  before  the 
ihild  enters  school,  that  is  culturally 
unfair,  and  our  various  ttsts  of  ability 
and  achievement  merely  revpal  that 
unfairness! 

The  typical  school  of  today  does  a 
reasonably  good  job  of  educating  the 
children  t)f  our  middle  and  upper 
classes.  Its  hours  and  its  curriculum 
have  been  planned  for  children  of  edu- 
cated parents  from  .  homes  equipped 
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with  library,  play  equipment,  and 
study  space  and  for  children  who  .have 
had  special  experiences  such  as  sum- 
mer travel  and  play  experiences  with 
children  from  middle  class  background 
who  speak  a  middle  class  language 
Unfortunately,  our  schools  are  failing 
to  meet  the  needs  of  vast  numbers  of 
those  children  who  lack  the  home  and 
community  experiences  of  the  typical 
middle  class  child. 

To  attack  ignorance  among  cultur- 
ally disadvantaged  children  and  to  help 
them  acquire  the  meanings  needed  for 
success  in  reading  and  other  areas  of 
educational  achievement,  we  must  cre- 
ate an  educational  system  that  can  be 
tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  each 
child, that  it  serves.  To  remove  un- 
fairness, we  tnust  recognize  that  maxi- 
mal educational  opportunity  for  all 
greatly  require?  unequal  educational 
offprings. 

Near  the  turn  of  the  century  no 
more  than  ten  percent  of  our  high 
school  age  youth  were  in  school.  At 
that  time  man's  muscles  furnished  a 
major  portion  of  the  power  required  to 
produce  his^  needed  food,  clothing,  and 
housing.  Society  at  that  time  did  not 
require  universal  education  beyond  the 
lower  grades. 

Today  man's  muscle  produces  far 
less  than  one  percent  of  the  power  re- 
quired for  meeting  his  needs.  And  in 
the  United  States  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  all  youth  of  ages  14  to  17  are  in 
school.  Our  society  certainly  can  af- 
ford to  educate  all  youth  through  the 
h\^h  crtinH  v**nrs  and  greatly  needs  the 
higher-level  work  and  citizenship  skills 
that  can  result  from  this  education. 
However,  we  must  be  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  too  many  of  these  young  per- 
sqns  fail  to  do  well  in  school  and 
merely  ser\e  their  time  there  as  they 
wait  to  reach  the  age  at  which  they  can 
legally  leave. 

If  we  are  to  provide  each  youth  with 
an  effective  preparation  for  life, 
changes  must  be  made  and  many  of 
these  changes  must  occur  long  before 
tJie  high  school/ years.  In  making  these 
changes  we  must  recognize  that  much 
more  is  needed  than  simply  supplying 
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culturally  disadvantaged  ci.  ren  with 
middle  class  schools. 

In  providinf;  equal  op  h  -i  ty 
nothing  is  mopj  unequal  than  t  i  •  . 
cilities.  The  '>chool  curriculum,  i 
rials,  buildings,  and  teachers  mu  *  i>e 
planned  to  fit  specifically  the  e::peri- 
ential  background  and  needs  of  the 
children  who  are  to  be  f^ducated. 
Probably  we  have  done  a  leasonably 
good  job  in  the  planning  of  curriculum 
and  in  the  training  of  teachers  for 
those  children  who  have  lived  since  in- 
fancy in  a  middle  class  home  and  com- 
munity background.  What  we  must 
recognize  is  that  when  appropriate  ex- 
periences are  not  provided  by  the 
home  and  the  conununity,  these  ex- 
periences must  be  provided  by  the 
school.  The  age  at  which  prcM:hool 
and  school  experiences  begin,  the  na- 
ture of  such  experiences,  the  lentiti,  of 
his  school  'day  and  week,  and  the 
months  of  his  school  year  must  l^e 
planned  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  child. 
For  the  culturally  disadvantaged  child, 
schoel-planned  ex|>eriences  starting  at 
age  six  or  even  at  age  five  are  almost 
certainly  too  late;  and  five  hours  a 
day,  five  days  a  week,  and  nine  or  even 
ten  months  a  year  are  too  little.  And  if 
we  must  offer  him  middle  class  teach- 
ers with  middle  class  backgrounds  and 
values — and  presently  we  have  little 
else  to  offer — somehow  his  teachers 
must  be  taught  to  know  and  value  his 
culture,  his  language,  and  his  uceds^ 
Better  still,  our  efforts  must  te  ex- 
tended to  recruit  and  trairi  a  multitude 
of  teachers  who  grew  up  in  his  culture, 
who  will  live  in  hi§  community,  who 
will  be  identification  symbols  for  him, 
and  who  will  have  a  genuine  accept- 
ance of  him,  his  parents,  and  his  peers. 

To  be  culturally  fair,  our  scliools 
must  be  desigrfed  to  build  on  the 
strengths  and  to  remedy  as  njany 
weaknesses  as  possible  in  the  experien- 
tial background  for  education  that  each 
child's  home  and  community  provides 
for  him,  The  achievemen^t  of  this  ob- 
jective promises  a  better  educational 
program  for  children  of  all  cultures — 
advantaged  as  w^ll  as  disadvantaged. 

Traditionally  the  American  educa- 
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tional  system  has  been  thought  of  as  a 
ladder 'up  which  a  child  may  climb  as 
far  as  his  energy  and  his  ability  allow. 
However;  in  offering  all  children  es- 
sentially the  same  ladder  we  find  the 
rungs  too  far  apart  for  the  culturally 
disadvantaged.  '  In  addition,  this  lad- 
der has  been  so  greased  with  middle 
class  values  and  expectancies  that  most 
disadvantaged  children  have  found  its 
climbing  impossible  or  unworthy  of 
their  efforts.  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  provision  of 
teachers  who  know  and  value  the  child 
and  his  culture,  many  of  the*  changes 
that  we  must  make  are  fairly  obvious 
and  some  are  being  implemented. 
Operation  Head  Start  is  an  exciting 
development  although  so  far 't  is  start- 
ing too  late,  stopping  too  soon,  offering 
too  iittle,  and,  frequently,  evidencing 
a  distressing  la^  of  coordination  with 
the  schooFs  program  for  kindergarten 
and  the  primary  grades. 

Suggestions  are  being  heard  for 
year-round  schools  for  the  dispdvan- 
taged.  An  extended  school  year  cou- 
pled"with  more  extensive  use  of  school 
facilities  during  the  school  day  and 
week  and  the  provision  of  skilled 
teaching  and  supervisory  help  for  the 
extended  day  and  .week  could  be  im- 
portant forces  in  creating  a  culturally 
fair  educational  system. 

As  I  see  it,  our  major  task  must  be 
to  provide  appropriate  experiences 
during  the  child's  foundation  years.  If 
these  foundation  years  are  inadequate, 
no  amount  of  "shoring  up"  during 
later  years  can  produce  a  structurally 
sound  educational  edifice.  In  addition, 
effort  must  be  expended  to  identify 
and  make  attractive  those  educational 
goals  that  are  attainable  by  the  typi- 
cal culturally  disadvantaged  child.  Cer- 
tainly some  of  these  children  with 
,  proper  schoolir^  ^an  and  should 
achieve  professional  status.  And  the 
provision  of  appropriate  early  experi- 
ences will  allow  many  more  of  them  to 
du  so.  '  Professional  status,  however, 
should  not  be  the  only  socially  ap- 
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proved  goal  even  for  children  froni  the 
homes  of  professionah  persons.  Skilled 
laborers,  trained  office  workers,  techni- 
ci^ms,  and  owners  of  small  business  are 
legitimate  and  ^'warding  educational 
products. 

To  'be  completely  successful,  the 
provision  of  experiences  that  build  the 
background  of  meaning  required  by 
the  perceptual  processes  of  reading  and 
listening  must  begin  when  the  child  is 
born.  Ideally,  it  should  begin  before 
that  time  with  better  education  for  his 
parents.  For  the  intellectual,  social, 
and  emotional  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual, no  other  year  of  life  is  as  tm-^ 
portant  as  the  first  year.  The  sensory, 
motor,  and  emotional  experiences  of 
the  first  year  lay  the  foundation  on 
which  the  experiences  of  the  second 
year  build.  Thus,  each  year  life, 
important  as  it  is,  probably  is  less  im- 
ix>rtant  than  was  the  preceding  year. 

Meaning  is  built  on  prior  meaning. 
Once  deficiencies  in  exi>eriential  hack- 
ground  arise,  they  prevent  the  at- 
tainment of  full  benefit  from  later  ex- 
l^eriences.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
educators  have  found  that  individual 
differences  in  achievement  increase 
rather  than  decrease  as  children  grow 
older. 

Obviously,  our  examination  of  the 
philosophy  of  reading  has  had  to  be 
limited.  We  have  been  concerned  here 
with  the  importance  of  meaning  and 
how  meaning  is  acquired.  We  have 
recognized  that  in  the  perceptual  pro- 
cesses of  reading  and  listening  the  raw 
materials  for  all  meaning  must  come 
from  each  individual's  environmentally 
delimited  experiences.  We  have  noted 
society's  need  for  good  readers  and' 
have  recognizH  each  individual's  great 
n^ed  for  high-level  reading  skills  in 
order  to  receive  optimal  benefits  from 
h'S  society. 

In  keeping  with  the  responsibility  of 
a  philosophy  of  reading,  we  have  sug- 
gested goals  of  reading  development 
and  proposed  methods  for  attaining 
them. 
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Sociotogtcal  Influences 
on  Reading 

KoY  A.  Krks!^ 
Teiiipk*  I'niversity 

S<M  <oi  t»f,H  AL  ANAi.Y«;i*^  IS  the  realm  of 
the  ^bh^ist.  not  fif  the  reading  spe- 
Cialist.  TliereiVire.  this  paper  will 
iocxts  nrii  on  a  Mudy  of  ^iety  but  on 
tl)e  ini{iact  of  society  on  the  learner 
nncl  the  readniK  pn>ce5,H.  These  t*re 
the  pnnr*»^v  concerns  of  the  psycholo- 
gic and  eclucator  involved  in  chil- 
flren's  leannng  to  read. 

At  the  outset  of  this  consideration  of 
sociolngic«il  influences  on  reading,  it 
mnsx  hQ  understcjo<l  that  they  cannot 
scfsarated  from  T>ther  factors  which 
licar  upon  the  child  and  his  develop- 
incnt  A  variety  of  ty|>es  of  psycho- 
l«j»ical  influences  pla>^  ufx>n  the  child 
from  at  lea.st  the  moment  of  his  bn  th. 
Physiolr^cal  factors,  resulting  from 
Unh  the  c!nld's  here<ht>-  and  environ- 
mental conditions*  play  a  large  part  in 
the  detennmation  of  what  he  is  and 
doe?*  Pedagogical  influences  shape  a 
large  fjortion  of  the  child  5  life.  In  the 
Um]  analysis,  it  is  not  any  one  factor 
or  a  gTcjup  of  factors  of  any  one  ty{>e 
uhirh  niake^^  the  potentially  ^u^'^essfnl 
child  either  a  reader  or  a  not»reader 
hut  the  interreluiionships  among  all  the 
factors 

ft  is  the  purfK^se  of  this  paf^er  to  in- 
dicate Sfjme  uf  the  way^  in  which  the 
child's  society  provides  the  setting 
Within  which  venous  other  forces  act 
nj)on  hini.  Of  fmrticular  concern  here 
are  the  effects  on  his  attittide  toward 
himself  as  a  tortier.  his  values  and 
motiv-aiions.  and  his  resources  for 
leaniing 

, '  The  child's  society 

^\liai  are  the  sources  of  the  socio- 
l^cal  influences  which  act  u\Hm  -the 
child  and  lonn  tlie  framework  within 
which  the  other  factors  operate?  Ore 
might  think  of  than  as»  a  series  of  con- 
centric circles,  with  the  smallest  and 
most  intimate  society  which  encircles 
the  chiltl  overlappecl  and  surrounded 
hy  a  series  of  others,  each  larger  than 
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the  last  and  engulfing  all  the  smaller 
scicieties.  At  the  same  time,  he  oper- 
ates in  other  social  circles  which  are 
somewhat  '*off-center'*  in  that  they  do 
not  involve  all  of  the  people  in  e\en  his 
most  intimate  group.  None  of  these, 
of  course,  can  act  independently  on  the 
child  but  rather  within  the  complex 
pattern  set  up  hy  the  interactions  of  all 
of  them. 

Supfiose,  for  example,  that  the  child 
is  a  member  of  a  clo^e-knit  fanlity 
group  which  forms  his  most  intimate 
social  setting.  The  immediate  family 
is  part  of  a  larger  family,  perhaps  in- 
cluding numerous  grandparents  un- 
cles, great  aunts,  cojsins.  and  various 
"near  relatives."  This  grouj)  in  turn 
i*.  \ran  of  a  locil  community  or  several 
local  conununitics,  one  of  many 
church,  business,  or  |)olitical  groups,  all 
of  which  have  an  ^ct  on  its  mode  of 
livinsf.  As  the  set.  of  circles  grows, 
the  .nfluences  become  more  and  more 
complex  and  even  contradictory  at 
times.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  always 
true  th^*  what  a])]>ears  to  be  good  for 
one  of  -e  circles  is  alsj  good  for  all 
the  oti:  s.  Instead,  what  is  jjerceived^ 
by  the  inner  family  group  as  desirable 
may  be  viewed  by  the  total  family  as 
detrimental  to  its  good.  What  apjnars 
to  be  exjx^dient  for  the  good  of  the 
local  coinnninity  may  not  actually  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  world  commu- 
nity. 

Further  complexities  arise  as  the 
child  finds  himself  involved  in  other 
groups  of  which  even  his  own  imme(^i- 
ate  family  is  not  really  a  part.  At  best 
they  are  interested  observers  or  at 
times  fringe  members  of  bis  play 
groups,  bis  many  school  groups,  and  so 
on.  Here  again,  there  may  be  some 
very  comple>  and  sometimes  conflict- 
ing influences  acting  upon  the  child. 
Purposes,  values,  accepted  behaviors — 
tliese  and  ivany  other  important  things 
may  vary  greatly  frt^m  group  to  group. 
Even  the  language  which  is  most  effec- 
tive for  communication  within  one 
grou|>  may  be  inappropriate  to  another. 

From  his  earliest  days,  tltcn,  the 
child  is  called  upon  to  function  ut  what 
can  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  be 
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called  a  simple,  secure,  and  constant 
s  society.  He  must  adjust  more  often 
than  even  he  consciously  realizes.  The 
way  that  he  learns  to  operate  in  one 
social  setting  may  be  extremely  helpful 
to  him  in  getting  along  in  another  or  it 
may  actually  be  a  considerable  liability. 
Among  other  demands  which  living 
makes  upon  him  is  the  necessity  to 
perceive  the  essential  nature  of  each  of 
the  groups  of  which  he  is  a  part  so  that 
he  can  make  the  most  appropriate  ad- 
justment possible  in  each  situation. 
Even  the  limited  degree  of  success 
which  some  children  have  comes  to 
seem  rather  remarkable  when  one  con^ 
siders  the  tasks  which  confront  them. 

Resources  for  learning 

Because  they  are  so  obviously  in- 
fluenced by  the  sociological  factors 
which  play  upon  a  child,  his  resources 
for  learniT^may  be  the  logical  starting 
point  in  this  discMbluiu^^^gJatnly  this 
area  has  tended  to  receive  TTinTriil  lit^ 
"  emphasis  in  the  study  of  the  so-called 
ueprived  child.  A  major  complaint  of 
the  educator  has  been  that  the  child  of 
this  type  comes  to  school  ill-prepared 
for  the  job  &i  learning.  He  has  been 
characterized  as  lacking  in  background 
of  experience,  language  facility,  and 
various  other  essential  elements  of 
readiness  for  academic  achievement 
generally  and  reading  success  in  par- 
ticular. Corrective  measures  have  all 
too  often,  therefore,  been  "pouring  in" 
operations.  The  solution  to  the  child's 
problems  has  been  considered  to  be 
one  of  giving  him  broad  opportunities 
to  take  in  the  world  and  the  langttscje 
of  the  school,.  Too  often,  his  "language 
development**  has  been  his  acquisi- 
tion of  the  ability  to  mimic  the  socially 
acceptable  verbalisms  of  the  society 
into  \vh  ich  he  i  s  now  to  be  in  cor- 
porated.  Some  teachers  have  felt  an 
unfortunate  sense  of  accomplishment 
when  all  the  children  in  their  classes 
can  pipe  "Good  Morning,  Miss 
White**  in  good  standard  English, 
Likewise,  they  have  felt  that  their  chil- 
dren are  better  prepared  for  learning 
because  they  have  visited  the  zoo,,  ma- 
nipulated a  variety  of  concrete  objects^ 


colored  a  variety  of  geometric  forms, 
or  learned  to  chant  ihe  alphabet.  All 
of  this  kind  of  **filling  in  the  gaps  in 
the  child's  background''  is  actually  to 
little  avail  if  direct  attention  is  not 
given  to  determining  tvhat  reali\  are 
the  weak  points  in  his  resources  for 
learning. 

The  basic  question  to  he  asked  is  not 
where  the  child  ha<;  been  and  wliat  he 
has  seen  or  what  language  he  has 
learned.  It  is,  rather,  what  kiml  of 
perceptual-conceptual-language  activi- 
ties has  he  learned  to  carry  on.  The 
child  who  has  learned  to'  function  ade- 
quately in  his  home  society  but  lacks 
the  particular  concepts  and  language  of 
the  classroom  life  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
child  who  is  actually  perceptually,  con- 
ceptually, and  linguistically  deprived. 
One  has  already  responded  in  a  mean- 
ingful fashion  to  those  things  which 
surrounded  him.  The  other  has  either 
had  limited  stimulation  of  all  types  or 
has  been  unable,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
^  <iffli  ij  to  act  iu  t-esponse  to  the  avail- 
-  able  stimulation.  Corrective  measures 
would  be  quite  different  in  the  two 
cases,  even  if  the  ultimate  aim  of  help- 
ing the  child  to  sycceed  in  his  present 
school  situation  were  the  same  for 
both,  '  Sociological  influences  acting 
«|X)n  a  child  could  have  produced  ei- 
ther of  these  results.l 

For  purposes  of  getting  the  spotlight 
on  these  sociological  factors,  assume 
^  Mie  moment  that  the  children  under 
w  isideration  have  intact  sensory 
mechanisms  and  sufficient  intellectual 
potential  to  allow  them  to  perceive  the 
world  around  them  and  organize  it 
into  some  kind  of  conceptual  structure. 
Further,  assume  that  there  are  no  phy- 
siological or  basic  psychological  factors 
which  would  prevent  their  learning  to 
function  in  the  world  of  language. 
What  can  go  wrong  ?  W^iat  might  in- 
terfere with  the  child*s  acquiring  the 
kind  of  perceptual-conceptual-language 
background  which  would  allow  him  to 
become  a  reader  ? 

Within  the  framework  of  these  as- 
sumptions, it  is  obvious  that  the  child 
who  has  been  successful  in  learning  to 
respond  to  his  own  particular  environ- 
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inent.  lost  though  he  may  he  in  the 
school  setting,  is  the  easier  case  with 
which  to  deal.  He  has  already  given 
evidence  of  his  ability  to  take  in  the 
sensory  data  which  are  available  to 
hini.  He  not  only  has  eyes  hut  also 
sees:  he  not  only  has  ears  hut  also 
hears.  Furthermore,  if  he  has  really 
learned  to  function  in  his  own  world, 
as  different  as  it  may  be  froni  the 
world  of  his  teacher,  he  has  shown  evi- 
dence of  the  ability  to  abstract  from 
the  sensory  data  which  he  has  got- 
ten— to  deal  with  the  elements  of  hl*^ 
individual  experiences  in  terms  of  their 
similarities  to  or  differences  from  ele- 
ments of  other  experiences.  Fie  has 
shown  that  he  can  organize  these  data 
in  a  variety  of  ways  so  that  they  become 
useful  to  him  in  his  subsequent  experi- 
ences. In  short,  he  has  evolved  some 
kind  of  conceptual  framework  which 
provides  a  map  to  guide  him  through 
the  process  of  living.  Finally,  the  fact 
that  he  can  communicate  with  his  fam- 
ily and  his  peers  proves  that  he  has 
been  able  to  attach  meaningful  lan- 
guage to  his  exjieriences  antf  use  it  not 
only  to  exchange  ideas  with  others  but 
to  facilitate  his  own  manipulation  of 
ideas. 

If  the  concepts  that  he  has  formed 
from  his  experiences  and  the  language 
in  which  he  communicates  about  them 
happen  to  be  foreign  to  his  teacher,  as 
his  teacher's  may  likely  also  be  to  him, 
then  the  problem  becomes  one  of  de- 
veloping some  coniunmality  of  experi- 
ence. Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  posed  by  sociological  diffe- 
rences is  that  of  the  teacher  who  is  a 
foreigner  in  the  classroom  rather  than 
that  of  the  child  who  is  a  foreigner  In 
the  school.  Ample  proof  of  this  can  he 
gotten  by  simple  observation.  Quite 
frequently,  groups  of  children  who 
would  have  been  judged  in  the  class- 
room to  be  lacking  in  all  essenti.'l 
background  and  language  can  be  ob- 
served talking  a  mile-a-minute  to  each 
other  on  thi  way  home.  Often  the 
child  who  seems  totally  incom;>etent  in 
the  classroom  goes  home  to  quite  com- 
petently take  over  household  tasks  and 
deal  with  crisis  situations  which  might 


well  confound  the  teacher  were  she 
confronted  with  theuL  The  point  i> 
that  child  and  teacher  live  in  different 
worlds  and  therefore  i>ot  only  sj^eak 
different  languages  but  also  know 
different  things  and  have  different 
conijietencies. 

Sad  to  say.  all  the  burden  of  learn- 
ing and  changing  seems  to  l)e  placed 
on  the  child.  Rarely  is  it  considered 
important  for  the  teacher  to  learn  what 
the  child  knows  in  order  to  establish 
communication  l)etween  theuL  The 
net  result  is  to  retard  the  child's  ad- 
justnient  to*  his  new  society  l>ecause 
the  great  resources  lie  bnngs  to' the 
learning  situation  are  never  discov- 
ered, let  alone  used,  and  the  iolid  foun- 
dation of  the  known  from  which  he 
could  move  on  to  the  acquisition  of  new 
learning  is  nevex  capitalized  u\)on. 
Instead,  he  is  exi>ected  to  throw  away 
his  life  and  learnings  of  six  or  more 
years  and  begin  again  as  an  infant  in  a 
new  society.  •  The  final  blow  to  his 
success  sometitnes  comes  in  the  lack  qf 
recognition  oi  the  fact  that  he  nnist 
continue  to  live  and  learn  in  the  so- 
ciety of  his  more  intimate  circles, 
different  as  they  may  be  from  the 
larger  school  circle. 

Some  attention  is  at  last  being  given 
to  the  fact  that  asking  certain  pupils  to 
acquire  so-called  standard  English  is 
actually  asking  them  to  become  bi- 
lingual. It  does  not  seem  that  the  |>oint 
has  yet  l>een  reached  at  which  recogni- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  fact  that  these 
pupils  may  also  he  carrying  a  double 
burflen  of  perce|;^ual  and  conceptual 
development.  It  seems  something 
wors'  than  ridiculously  inconsistent  to 
expe*.t  those  adjudged  least  prepared 
for  learning  to  do  the  most  learning. 

If  the  child  of  this  type  is  ever  to 
learn  efficiently  in  the  school  situation, 
111-  must  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
his  previous  learnings.  He  must  have 
the  opjxjrtunity  to  see  that  the  same 
perceptual  processes  which  he  has  been 
using  in  his  own  society  are  those 
which  he  will  have  to  a^^ly  to  the 
school  learning,  he  must  be  able  to 
see  the  relationships  between  the 
thinking  processes  which  he  has  been 
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using  and  the  solutions  to  the  problems 
which  face  him  in  the  school  setting. 
He  does  not  have  to  be  born  anew  and 
learn  again,  as  it  if  were  for  the  first 
time,  how  to  get  meanmg  from  his  en- 
vironment and  to  use  that  meaning  for 
successful  ofjeration.  He  does  not  even 
have  to  begin  agam  the  long  process  of 
language  development.  However,  all  of 
thi>  is  true  only  if  his  previous  learn- 
ings are  known  and  can  he  used  to 
advantage. 

Sup[>ose,  on  tlr-  other  hand,  that  the 
cl  ikl  is  one  of  those  who  is  truly  the 
Victim  of  deprivation  in  all  areas. 
Granted  that  he  could  not  have  lived  to  • 
the  age  of  school  entrance  having  seen 
and  heard  nothing,  gone  nowhere,  and 
said  never  a  word — at  least  this  can  be 
taken  for  granted  within  the  previoUh 
assumptions  of  intact  aensor>^  mecha- 
nisms and  freedom  from  basic  psycho- 
logical or  physiological  problems.  If 
severe  deprivation,  in  even  the  sensory 
areas,  is  actually  at  the  root  of  the 
child's  problems,  its  solution  demands 
different  corrective  measures.  He  has 
no  reservoir  of  percepts  and  concepts 
which  can  he  called  U|X)n  by  the 
teacher  who  knows  his  ex-peri ences  and 
his  language.  He  has  literally  learned 
only  a  minimum  about  takmg.  in  the 
world  around  him  and  manipulating 
the  data  which  he  gets.  The  problem 
here  is  one  of  helping  him  to  j>or- 
ceive — to  attend  to  available  stimuli,  to 
select  those  which  are  pertment  to  his 
'present  needs,  to  examine  the  sensory 
data  in  terms  of  its  significance,  to 
organize  it  so  that  it  will  be  useful  to 
him  Ijoth  now  and  later.  This  is  much 
closer  to  the  situation  of  being  born 
again,  of  beginning  at  this  \mni  to  live 
as  a  human  being. 

Such  a  child  may  have  had  only  lim- 
ited opportunity  to  contact  things 
w*hich  seem  a  part  of  everyday  life — 
colors,  shapes,  sound  values,  te.xtures. 
^gain,  there  appears  to  be  a  serious 
t  rror  made  in  many  of  the  attempts  to 
help  such  a  child  begin  to  grow.  Too 
'jften  he  is  st^rrounded  sudde.ily  with 
such  a  wealth  of  stimuli  that  they  serve 
only  to  confuse  him.  He  cannot  focus 
sufficiently  on  any  of  them  to  actually 
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learn.  Before  he  lias  had  an  opportun- 
ity to  master  one  hCt  of  stimuli,  to  find 
out  what  they  really  have  to  say  to 
him,  he  is  being  l>ombarded  by  others. 
The  result  in  this  case  is  usually  confu- 
sion and  sometin:eh  e\c'n  the  building 
of  a  protective  barrier  against  the  inva- 
sion of  further  stimuli.  The  process  of 
learning  is  not  one  of  first  building  up 
a  tremendous  amount  of  perceptual 
data,  then  in  another  pha^e  of  develop- 
ment forming  concepts,  and  finally  at- 
taching language  to  this  prceptual- 
concep:ual  mass.  If  the  child  is  to  he 
successful  in  really  learning  as  he  is 
ex|>osed  to  a  variety  of  experiences 
and  maliy  kinds  of  stimulation,  he 
must  have  an  op|x)rtunity  to  carry 
through  to  the  point  of  conceptual- 
language  functioning  in  relation  to 
these  new  experiences.  Katlur  than  at- 
tempts to  bathe  a  child  m  experiences, 
these  **rich  experience"  programs  often 
turn  out  to  have  l)een  attempts  to  fill 
a  sieve.  It  i^  the  conceptual  wap  which 
plugs  the  holes,  not  the  sensory  data 
in  themselves. 

If  the  child  has  very  limited  experi- 
ence and,  consequently,  a  very  poor 
conceptual  l)ackground',  it  is  essential 
that  op|x>rtunities  he  provided  for  him 
to  accjuire  related  experiences  at  the 
rate  at  which  he  is  capable  of  haiufling 
them  and  that  he  have  direct  help  in 
dealing  ^vith  these  experiences.  The 
kind  of  guidance  that  he  will  need  in- 
cludes structuring  of  his  observations 
within  the  experience  situation — a 
guide  m  terms  of  when  and  where  to 
look,  what  to  listen  to.  what  kind  of 
tactile  stimulation  to  e.xpect.  He  can- 
not be  ex|>ected  to  make  comparisons 
and  contrasts  of  related  experiences  on 
his  own  but  rather  needs  careful  lead- 
iug  in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  similarities 
and  difference  to  look  for.  He  cannot 
be  expected  to  figure  out  independ- 
ently what  significance  his  observa- 
tions, wlien  he  finally  makes  them, 
might  have.  Here,  too,  he  will  have  to 
rel>  on  the  guidance  of  a  good  teacher 
to  help  him  make  the  discoveries. 
Furthermore,  one  successful  experi- 
ence with  this  kind  of  activity  will  not 
bring  mastery.    He  may  need  contin- 
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lied  reinforcement  of  t\n  process  he 
has  been  taken  through, -repeated  ex- 
periences in  situations  which  vary  only 
very  httle  from  the  original,  imtil 
finally  he  achieves  a  degree  of  self- 
direction  and,  therefore,  independence. 

ObvioiLsly,  many  different  sociologi- 
cal factors  could  have  combined  to 
brings  aboMt  either  kind  of  thild  just 
discussed  and  many  other  varieties 
which  lie  between  them.  Many  of  these 
factors  will  be  mentioned  specifically 
in  the  discussions  of  other  ways  in 
which  the  |)otentially  successiul  reader's 
actual  achievement  is  influenced. 

The  child's  values  and  motivation 

In  this  area,  as  in  the  case  of  his  re- 
sources for  learning,  the  child  who  is  • 
not  being  successful  academically — the 
child  w'ho  is  not  achieving  in  read- 
ing— is  often  described  in  purely  n^a- 
tive  terms.  "He  is  completely  il^soti- 
vated"  and  "he  has  no  sense  of  vaii^^^ 
are  all  too  frequently  heard.  Every 
living  individual  is  motivated  in  some 
direction  and  has  some  set  of  values. 
Again,  the  "»roblem  seems  to  '  e  in  the 
lack  of  agreement  between  the  motiva- 
tions and  values  of  ti.e  child  and  those 
which  would  make  the  job  of  educating 
him  within  the  existing  sehool  setting 
an  easier  task.  He  is  motivated  in  di- 
rections other  than  those  in  which  the 
school  would  like  to  see  him  moving. 
His  values  diverge  from  those  of  the 
teachers  and  administrators  who  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  his  program. 

The  fact  that  he  has  incorporated 
into  himself  those  values  and  motiva- 
tions which  have  been  the  prevailing 
ones  in  his  society  is  often  overlooked. 
Thus  in  this  area,  too,  the  child  may  be 
calle<^  upon  to  make  major  readju^- 
ments  in  his  way  of  living  or  even  to 
lead  a  double  life.  Either  may  impose 
on  him  extremely  heavy  burdens. 

Again,  consider  some  of  the  possible 
results  which  the  child's  sociological 
setting  may  have  had  upon  him. 
Suppose  that  in  his  inner  circle,  his 
jown  immediate  culture,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  store  set  on  fir  icial  status  and 
very  little  virtue  seen  in  contributions 
to  society  as  a  whole.    The  child's 
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whole  value  system  and,  consequently, 
his  motivation  will  likely  be  directed 
toward  his  own  achie\enient  of  out- 
ward evidence  of  what  he  views  as 
success.  Material  gain  is  apt  to  moti- 
vate him  rather  than  inner  rewards. 
Shortcuts  to  high  grades  in  school  will 
probably  be  perfectly  acceptable  to  him 
since  the  ^lade  in  itself  rather  than  the 
satisfaction  of  learning  is  more  likely 
to  be  the^  reward  that  he  seeks.  In 
certain  socioeconomic  brackets  of  this 
country,  rarely  the  lower  ones,  this 
kind  of  attitude  is  apt  to  be  inculcated 
in  the  child  from  an  early  age  and  even 
tied  to  such  seemingly  high-minded 
aims  as  getting  into  the  right  college 
some  years  hence,  .\ttaining  a  high 
standmg  in  one's  class  and  getting 
high  ctdlege  entrance  scores  are  the 
short-term  positive  \alues.  \'e;  v  in- 
frequently is  there  mention  of  how 
much  the  individual  learned  or  vhat 
contribution  he  has  made  to  his  school, 
his  community,  or  his  associates.  Xo 
one  would  openly  suggest  that  the 
point  is  to  get  ahead  even  if  one  must 
lie  leat,  or  trample  his  peers  in  the 
process,  but  t'-e  objective  is  clearly  un- 
derstood by  all  concerned. 

In  other  circles,  getting  ahead  is  ac- 
tually looked  down  n\K>n.  The  indi- 
vidual who  achieves  academic,  Svjcial. 
or  economic  status  above  that  of  the 
other  members  of  his  group  is  suspect. 
He  is  literally  an  oirfcast  and  viewed 
as  an  outsider  in  die  society  of  his 
peers.  To  maintain  a  secure  and  com- 
fortable existence  requires  that  one  not 
exceed  the  general  level  of  the  group. 
To  want  to  learn  h  to  be  overly  im- 
pressed with  one's  own  importance,  to 
think  oneself  Ix'tter  than  the  others  in 
the  group — an  attitude  not  to  be  toler- 
ated by  the  pack.  Maintaining  status 
in  the  inner  society  requires  that  one 
remain  a  misfit  in  the  larger  society. 

Still  other  circles  remain  almost  un- 
touched bv  any  real  strivings,  neither 
motivated  to  achieve  nor  actively 
against  achievement  or  even  suspicious 
of  it.  The  memliers  of  such  groups 
have  simply  never  had  the  chance  to 
become  aware  of  the  possibilities. 
They  are  neither  /or  nor  against  aca- 
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demic  learning.  They  do  not  view 
with  suspicion  tlie  active  reader,  nor 
do  they  become  concerned  about  ina- 
bility to  read.  Reading  and  academic 
pursuits  are  simply  not  a  part  of  their 
way  of  life. 

Xone  of  these  situations  is  likely  to 
be  profluctive  of  the  kind  of  vahies  and 
motivations  which  would  l>e  positive 
factors  in  the  child's  success  in  learn- 
ing to  read.  In  fact  each,  in  its  own 
way,  is  apt  to  exert  a  strong  negative 
influence  on  his  learning.  Obviously 
the  child  who  is  simply  untouched  b 
reading  will  have  no  motivation  to  suc- 
ceed with  the  job  of  learumg  to  read. 
He  can  have  no  idea  what  it  would 
mean  to  him  to  be  able  to  read.  He 
has  not  seen  memljers  of  his  society 
getting  enjoyment  or  any  other  kind  of 
gain  from  reading.  Neither  has  he 
been  in  a  position  to  find  out  what  they 
might  be  able  to  do  if  they  could  read. 
Perhaps  the  one  fortunate  aspect  of 
this  situation  is  that  such  a  child  will 
also  not-  l>e  highly  motivated  to  not 
learn.  If  the  time  comes  when  he  de- 
velops values  which  are  related  to 
reading,  his  motivation  to  succeed  mny^ 
still  be  intact. 

On  the  other,  hand,  the  child  who 
lives  in  the  society  in  which  achieve- 
ment in  any  area  is  actually  disjiaraged 
may  be  motivated  to  block  all  possibil- 
ity of  his  getting  ahead  in  reading. 
He  probably  would  not  consciously  say 
that  this  IS  the  direction  of  his  ^striving, 
but  he  may  stdi  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  insure  that  he  will  not  be- 
come a  reader.  His  concentrated 
efforts  in  this  direction  may  lead  to  his 
being  labeled  in  the  school  as  lazy,  in- 
attentive, argumentative,  withdrawn, 
or  a  variety  of  other  undesirable 
things.  »  He  may  even  succeed  so  com- 
pletely in  shutting  himself  oflF  from 
learning  that  no  one  ever  suspects  that 
he  actually  has  the  capacity  to  learn. 
Some  children  can  even  manage  to  ap- 
pear to  be  trying  desperately  to  leam, 
and  thus  earn  both  pity  and  a  kind  of 
admiration  from  their  teachers,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  working,  very 
hard  at  not  learning.  It  is  their  way 
of  living  happily  in  both  worlds. 


Perhaps  most  unfortunate  of  all  is 
the  child  who  grows  up  in  a  society 
where  a  high  premium  i.s  placed  on 
achievement,  either  true  achievement 
or  the  outward  appearance  of  it.  but 
who  does  not  find  t  ca'^y  or  even  only 
moderately  hard  to  meet  the  standards 
set  for  the  group.  C  ertainly  the  child 
for  whom  Ifarnmg  is  a  relatively  easy 
matter  can  gain  some  positive  motiva- 
tion and  thereby  increase  his  achieve- 
ment when  he  lives  in  an  atmosphere 
in  which  learning  is  valued.  However, 
fot-  the  child  who  cannot,  at  least  with- 
out tremendous  effort,  achieve  as  he  is 
expected  to,  this  kind  of  atmo.sphere 
can  be  deva.stating:  He  ffiay  put  forth 
his  best  efforts  and  find  that  he  .still 
ialls  short  of  what  the  school  and  his 
inner  society  want  of  him.  If  this  con- 
tinues over  a  prolonged  period,  one  of 
twp  possibilities  is  apt  to  become  an 
actuality.  The  child  may  suffer  such 
great  anxiety  and  frustration  because 
of  his  app^arent  failure  that  his  learning 
power  is  decreased  with  each  paS.sing 
ex|>erience.  In  its  extreme  form,  this 
kmd  of  anxiety  and  frustration,  no 
doubt  coupled  with  other  negative  in- 
fluences, has  led  young  |>eople  to 
choose  suicide  as  the  only  possible  so- 
lution. In  less  extreme  cases,  or  with 
a  .somewhat  different  combination  of 
personality  characteristics  and  other 
factors,  this  kind  of  anxiety  and  fnts- 
tration  has  led  the  child  to  give  up 
completely  in  his  attempts  to  learn. 
He  has  already  had  ample  proof  that 
no  matter  how  he  tries  he  will  be 
found  wanting.  His  giving  up  may  or 
may  not  be  accompanied  by  open  re- 
bellion against  the  individuals  and  the 
society  wliich  ha\e  imposed  the  stand- 
ards which  he  cannot  maintain. 
Whatever  mode  of  adjustment  he 
chooses,  he  does  it  with  the  full  and 
firm  knowledge  that  he  has  failed  thos^ 
who  matter  most  to  him. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  final 
adjiistive  mechanism  which  is  adopted 
niay  l>e  much  the  same  in  very  dif- 
ferent cases.  Treatment  of  the  child^ 
who  has  withdrawn  from  learning  to 
insure  that  he  wiil  not  learn,  ^d  by 
learning  lose  his  status,  is  not^e  same 
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as  treatment  of  the  child  who  has  with- 
drawn from  ^earning  because  he  is 
convinced  that  he  can  never  do  well 
enough.  Thus,  identical  treatments  cf 
the  symptom  of  withdrawal  from 
learning  might,  in  one  case,  help  to 
remove  the  cause  of  the  withdrawal, 
and.  in  another,  serve  ouiy  to  aggra- 
vate the  cause. 

The  child's  concept  of  himself 
as  a  learner 

Any  good  teacher^oirtd-4€$tify  to  the 
fact  that  ev^n  when  realistic  expecta- 
tions are  for  each  child  it  is  virtually 
imjx)Ssihle  to  teach  him  something  that 
he  does  not  want  to  learn  or  that  he  is 
con^ced  he  is  incapable  of  learning. 
Tbn-efore,  the  influences  which  shape 
me  child's  concept  of  himself  as  a 
learner  are  extreniely  important  to  his 
success.  The  points  made  already  in 
relation  to  motivation  and  values  are 
definitely  j>ertinent  here.  However, 
they  can  be  extended  into  this  specific 
area  and  also  tied  more  directly  to  the 
learning  of  the  reading  process. 

How  does  th"  child  view  himself  as 
a  potential  reader  when  he  first  enters 
school  and  as  he  progresses  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  ability  in  this  area  ?  Does  he 
see  himself  as  growing  into  something 
which  is  a  natural  and  necessary  part 
of  life — ^growing  into  it  naturally  and 
with  ever  increasing  satisfaction?  Or 
does  he  see  himself  as  someone  who 
probably  will  not  have  much  need  or 
desire  to  read  and.  consequently,  may 
learn  only  because  it  is  a  part  of  school 
life^-  Or  does  he  come  to  the  task  al- 
ready strong  in  the  conviction  that  the 
jo!)  will  be  hard  and  that  he  probably 
will  not  be  able  to  succeed  in  it?  He 
may  even  expect  that  he  is  going  to  be 
able  to  learn  to  read  in  the  first  few 
days  or  w'eeks  of  school  and  that  that 
will  take  care  of  that.  Many  things  can 
happen  in  his  own  inner  society  to  cause 
any  one  of  these  attitudes  to  develop. 

The  child  who  has  grown  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  healthy  curiosity  and 
exploration  of  ideas— where  reading  is 
a  normal  part  of  living — stands  a  good 
chance  of  developing  a  positive  concept 


of  himself  as  a  learner  and  as  a  poten- 
tial reader.  He  has  already  learned 
from  a  variety  of  ty|)es  of  situations, 
has  seen  the  differences  which  his 
Coamings  can  make,  and  is  anxious  \o 
continue  to  extend  the  realni,  of  his 
learnings.  He  ib  not  likely  to  have  de- 
veloped false  notions.  howe\er,  alK>ut 
the  rate  at  which  he  can  expect  to 
grow,  for  he  will  have  learned  to  rec- 
ognize his  own  limitations  at  his  par- 
ticular stage  of  development  and  to  ac- 
cept them  at  least  temporarily.  He 
will  have  learned  that  he  can  afford  to 
wait,  for  a  reasonable  time,  to  become 
preparaTibr  fulfilling  a  particular  role. 
Meantime,  he  makes  his  place  by  ful 
filling  some  other  role  which  is  in 
keeping  with  his  degree  of  maturity 
and  still  a  vital  role  in  his  own  inti- 
mate society.  He  is  ready,  willing, 
and  anxious  to  extend  his  learnings 
but  not  unduly  iiiipatient  about  it. 

In  Contrast  to  this  picture  is  that  of 
4he  child  who  has  seen  himself  as  a 
completely  dependent  and  noiicontrib- 
uting  member  of  his  inner  circle.  He 
adds  nothing  but  another  responsibility 
to  the  life  of  the  home  Basically,  he  has 
been  viewed  as  iiiconi|>etr»it  and  has 
come  to  think  of  himself  in  this  light. 
He  sees  no  real  place  which  can  be 
filled  througl,  nis  own  eflfoits  and  ac- 
complishments. What  he  might  learn 
or  be  able  to  do  is  actually  a  matter  of 
little  consequence  in  the  main  stream 
of  life.  Whether  or  not  he  liecomes  a 
reader  will  havjMio  |)articular  signifi- 
cance. It  is,  therefore,  in  a  rather  willy- 
nilly  fashion  that  he  approaches  learn- 
ing to  read  and  other  learnings  in  the 
school  situation.  Life  will  proceed  in 
much  tlic  ^anie  fashion  regardless  of 
what  he  does.  He.  in  himself,  has  little 
importance,  and  thus  his  accomplish- 
ments cannot  truly  matter. 

Some  children  come  to  school  with 
set  patterns  of  ex|>ectation  of  immedi- 
ate mastery  of  almost  adult  abilities 
and  others  with  fear  in  their  hearts 
about  how  different  life  will  be.  They 
may  have  been  filled  full  of  either 
"When  you  get  to  School,  you*ll  learn 
to  read  and  count,  etc."  or  "They 
won*t  let  you  get  away  with  that  when 
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yon  get  to  school."  In  \^oth  cases  a 
rather  unnatural  concept  of  self  as  a 
learner  has  been  built.  Neither  is  apt 
to  lead  to  real  freedom  to  learn  in  a 
developmental  sequence. 

Basically,  the  child  with  a  whole- 
some concept  of  himself  as  a  learner  is 
tlie  product  of  a  society  which  has  al- 
lowed him  to  recogtiize  his  own  wdrth. 
to  develop  a  feeling  of  security  about 
his  place  in  his  world,  to  look  forward 
with  realistic  ex|>ectations  to  what  he 
can  r»..coniplish  and  when  he  can  ac- 
complish it.  He  wants  to  increase  his 
independence  in  all  areas.  Kicluding 
reading,  so  that  he  can  broatWi  his 
participation  in  the  daily  living  of  his 
society.  Finally,  he  Mieves  that  he 
can  and  will  achieve  because  it  is  a 
normal  part  of  growing  and  that  this 
achievement  will  serve  to  modify  but 
not  threaten  his  place  in  each  circle  of 
his  society. 

Conclusion 

Certain  characteristics  of  today's  so- 
ciety at  large  make  for  negative  influ- 
ence in  all  the  areas  which  have  been 
discusi>ed.  One  of  these  is  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  mobility  in  various 
groups.  It  is  difficult  for  some  chil- 
dren to  put  down  roots  and  develop  a 
feeling  of  security  al)Out  their  relation- 
ships with  others  because  the\  are  al- 
most constantly  on  the  move.  It  is  not 
only  the  child  whose  family  moves  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  avoid  payii.g 
the  bills  or  the  one  who  is  constantly 
shunted  from  mother  to  father  to 
grandmother  to  foster  home  who  suf- 
fers from  overmobilit}'.  Many  families 
are  forced  to  keep  on  the  move  .in 
order  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
government  or  some  business  organi- 
zation. Economic  strivings  lead  oth- 
ers to  change  homes  frequently  in  the 
course  of  their  upward  mobility. 
Others  a  e  forced  to  move  from  place 
to  place  in  order  just  to  survive.  In 
any  of  these  situations,  the  child  may 
find  it  difficult  if  not  imix)ssible  to 
learn  who  he  is  and,  consequently,  what 
he  might  become. 


I'-conomic  strivings  can  lead  to  th^ 
parents*  virtual  witlulrawal  from  the 
inner  society  of  the  home.  Some  are 
forced  to  be  out  of  the  home  to  work 
so  that  the  family  can  eat.  Others  put 
the  home  in  the  hands  of  a  hired 
mother  substitute  whose  ser\ices  can 
be  ])()Ught  cheaply  enough  to  allow  a 
portion  of  the  real  mother's  earnings  to 
go  mto  the  purchase  of  such  "necessi- 
ties" as  a  new  set  of  silverware  or  the 
extra  car  or  the  color  television. 
Regardless  of  the  degree  of  necessity 
which  motivates  the  withdrawal  from 
'the  intimate  life  of  the  home,  its  impact 
on  the  child  can  be  nu'ich  the  same. 

Wirious  other  kinds  of  pressures  can 
lead  to  neglect  of  children  and  lessen- 
ing of  the  opportunity  for  them  to 
come  to  the  task  of  reading  well  pre- 
pared to  learn.  The  university  profes- 
sor who  ch<»oses  to  publish  rather  than 
|KTish  may  find  it  necessary  to  shield 
himself  from  his  family.  Perhaps  with 
his  promotion  may  also  come  the  reali- 
zation that  he  has  a  child  with  a  severe 
reading  problem  as  well  as  a  wife  who 
is  not  sure  that  she  has  a  husband.  The 
doctor~silio  always  manages  to  make  it 
to  the  bedside  of  the  exj)ectant  mother 
may  find  that  he  has  not  been  (piite  so 
successfr.i  in  nieeting  the  needs  of  his 
own  faiiiily.  The  sales  manager  who 
never  fails  to  wine  and  dine  the  out- 
of-town  client  or  get  to  the  first  tee  on 
,  time  may  discover  that,  in  the  process, 
he  has  sold  a  lot  of  goods  and  also  sold 
down  the  river  his  chihPs  chances  for 
academic  success. 

Sociological  influences  on  :  eading 
are  far  more  extensive  thau  is  com- 
monly thought.  It  is  not  just  availa- 
bility of  materials.  l)ackgroiind  of  ex- 
perience, or  development  of  language 
facility  which  is  affected.  U  is  the 
core  of  the  child  as  a  human  being  and 
as  a  learner  that  is  at  stake.  Xo  so- 
ciety which  does  not  recognize  the  im- 
|K>rtance  of  its  effects  on  this  learner 
and  take  seriously  its  obligations  to 
him  could  l)e  considered  a  satisfactory 
one  in  which  to  live. 


/ 
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Applying  Audio-Lingual 
(Oral)  Technology  to 
Beginning  Reading 
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What  is  educational  A  few  weeks 
ago .  t he  Sa t  if r day  R cric7c  reported  : 
E({iication  is  how  kids  learn  stuff. 
This  definition  comes  from  a  seven- 
year-old,  and  it  is  a  good  definition. 

1.  It  concerns  h-ids — not  adults,  not 
teachers,  not  parents. 

2  It  concerns  how  kids  leant — not 
how  we  teach. 'not  7K'hat  we  teach,  and 
certainly  not  what  wc  thinh  we  teach 
them. 

3.  It  concerns  the  which  kids 
learn,  the  content,  the  curriculum,  the 
fahric,  the  material,  the  program. 

4.  .And  finally,  it  concerns  the  hotv, 
the  ways  and  means,  the  approaches, 
the  techniques — one  of  them  now  beitig ' 
education  technology  which  appears  to 
open  new  avenues  of  learning  and  new 
op|x>rtunities  within  the  classroom. and 
beyond  the  classrfjom's  limitations — so 
that  kids  can  learn  stuff. 

What  can  education  technology  do 
for  children  when  they  first  come  to 
school  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  and 
when  the  "stuff"  is  the  vital  area  of 
communication ;  i.e.,  language  in  all  of 
its  fornih — l.stcning  *  and  speaking, 
reading  and  writmg? 

It  IS  a  well-known  fact  that  a*:hild's 
success  or  failure  in  school  and  also  in 
adult  life  is  tied  to  his  ability  to  com- 
municate— to  listen,  to  sjieak,  to  read, 
and  to  write.  The  earliest  school 
years— the  primary  years — are  often 
crucial  to  later  success. 

Reading  s|)ecialihts.  language  s|>ecial- 
ihts,  and  primar\  teachers  all  agree 
that  there  is  a  stmng  and  intimate  link 
lietwcen  oral  language  communication 
an^  written  language  communication. 
By  the  time  he*  starts  school,  the  five- 
or  six-year-old  communicates  orally 
quite  adequately,  yet  he  often  has  great 
difficulty  in  bnking  his  oral  speech 
with  the  written  symlK>ls  which  he  is 
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now^^expected  to  acquire.  There  are 
today  some  hundred-odd  reading 
"methods  (n  use.  none  of  them  consid- 
ered significantly  superior  to  any 
other :  and  there  are  some  hun- 
dred-odd remeflial  programs,  indicat- 
ing that  no  projjram  is  as  fully  success- 
ful as  hoped  for. 

*    Why.?   Could  it  be  that  some  of  the  . 
'solutions  will  have  to  come  through 
new  avenuch  of  learning  rather  than 
thniugh  yet  another  method  of  teach- 
ing reading? 

This  much  we  already  know  : 

1 .  H  'r  h'notc  that  communication 
skills  develop  in  sequence. 

a.  Man  has  communicated  with  fel- 
low inan  through  sjjeecb  for  perhaps 
half  a  million  years;  yet,  for  barely  five 
thou>and  years  has  he  used  graphic 
symbols. 

b.  The  child  parallels  the  experience 
of  the  race :  he  first  listens  and  sjK^aks. 
and  only  years  later  d<»es  he  read  aud 
write. 

c.  .And  once  again,  this  sequence 
reappears  when  the  six-year-old  begins 
to  read :  he  first  listens  while  being 
read  to ;  he  then  mimics  and  copie>  the 
model ;  he  re|>eats,  and  finally  he  re- 
lates his  first  set  of  symlx)ls,  oral 
.speech,  to  his  second  set  of  symbol.s. 
written  speech. 

2.  H  e  also  knotv  that  there  exists  a 
large  gap,  a  discrepancy,  between  the 
six-year-old*s  already  developed  .skill 
of  listening  and  sj>eaking  and  his 
not-yet-develo|>ed  skill  of  writing  and 
reading:  there  is  a  sharp  contrast  be- 
tween the  child's  meaningful  and  often 
rich  oral  language  and  the  limited,  ar- 
tificially structured,  and  often  mean- 
ingless language  of  the  textbook  read- 
ers." whatever  they  may  be,  good  or 
bad.  They  offer,  therefore,  little  moti-' 
vatioii  to  the  child. 

The  divergent  speaker  Js  at  a  particu- 
lar disadvantage:  he  must  bridge  the 
gap  from  hisfregional  dialect  or  his 
first  native  language  via  the  detour  of 
so-called  'Standard*'  English  and  con- 
tinue all  the  way  to  the  new  third  set 
of  graphic  symbols — reading  and  writ- 
ing. 

3.  W  e   also    know   that  reading, 
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which  is  *\i)eech  written  down/*  is  a 
multisensory.  net  a  monosensoiy,  skiii. 
It  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  that 
beginning  reading  cannot  be  tatight 
and  cannot  be  learned  without  constant 
use  of  ear  and  mouth.  And  when  we 
inchule  writing — as  we  must — we 
know  that  a  simultaneous  and  corre- 
lated approach  is  needed  for  perfecting 
a  truly  multisensory  skill  involving 
eyes.  ears,  mouth,  and  hands, 

4.  We  are  also  banning  tb  realize 
that  there  exist  striking  similarities  in 
what  it  takes  to  tnaster  both  of  these 
skills,  i.e.,  oral  language  and  banning 
reading. 

a.  Tleading,    like    oral  language, 
needs  extensive,  r^etttive,  audi-' 
ble  practice. 

b.  Reading,  like  oral  languf^e, 
needs  extensive  listening  pt^c- 
tice  and  audible  mimicr^^  of  spo- 
ken models, 

c.  Reading,  like  oral  language,  must 
be  piacticed  "out  loud"  and  in 
short  bits  or  frames. 

d.  And  finally,  reading,  like  oral 
language,  must  become  "auto- 
matic" to  fulfill  its  true  function 
as  a  cneans  to  an  end,  i.e.,  as  a 
vehicle  of  thought  communica- ' 
lion. 

5.  We  are  also  banning  to  realize  ' 
that  this  common  requirement  of  ex- 
tensive audio-lingual  p  r  a  c  t  i  c  e— o  f 
practicing  aloud — needs  one-at-a--time 
performance.  This  necessity  conflicts 
sharply  with  the  limitations  of  today *s  ^ 
classroom  in  primary  education,  **In  a 
class  of  30,  29  are  idle  while  one  is 
busy/*  said  Al  Hayes  years  ago  in 
Ncic  Media  Fbr  Instruction.  How 
much  opportunity  does  tfie  young  child  * 
really  havt  for  active  oral  response  in 
the  "inhuman'*  classroom?  One  min- 
ute a  day?  Or  is  it  two  minutes? 
Research  indicates  that  teachers,  not 
children,  use  75  percent  of  the  school 
day  for  talking.  And,  in  addition,  in 
tr>'ing  to  adjust  to  these  outdated 
classroom  limitations,  curricular  pro- 
grams have,  in  effect,  capitulated  to 
them  by  sacrificing  audio-lingual  prac- 
tice techniques.    And,  thus,  the  gap 


between   oral   and  written  language 
widens  even  further. 

(>.  Vet,  we  alsjo  know  that  for  the 
past  twenty  years  a  new  education 
technology  has  l>een  able  to  make  sig- 
nificant contributions  toward  reducing 
classroom  limitations  on  high  school 
and  college  levels  by  providing  lan- 
guage students  with  added  opportuni- 
ties for  active  audio-lingual  practice.  _ 
We,  therefore,  began  to  ask  ourselves  if 
young  children  would  not  make  similar 
gains  if  they  were  provided  with  in- 
creased opportunities  for  language  par- 
ticipation and  practice — oral  and 
graphic — in  a  systematic  way?  Could 
technology  make  our  ''inhuman**  class- 
room conditions  just  a  little  bit  more 
human  by  giving  the  young  child  some 
individual  opportunities  once  again  ? 

WTiat  we  did  not  know  until  re- 
cently was  whether  what  worked  with 
teenagers  would  also  work  with  the 
young  child  in  early  childhood  and  pri- 
mary grades.  Was  it  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  very  young  child  would 
meet  the  conditions  inherent  to  pro- 
gramed technology — self-study,  indi- 
vidual partici]>at>on,  sustained  atten- 
tion? ' 

The  first  clues  came  to  us  "uring 
our  just  completed  USOE  Research 
Pi:dject  on  Biiingua!  Readiness  In  Pri- 
mary Grades,  and  these  came  from  the 
five-  and  six-year-olds  themselves.  \ 

When  we  needed  to  extend  a  curricr 
ulum  which  had  proved  highly  mean- 
ingful and  motivating  in  content  (it 
was  based  on  high-quality,  early  child- 
hood literature)  birt  which  waa  limited 
through  scheduling^  to  15  minutes  a 
day,  we  designed  a  system  of  electronic 
"satellites"— a  term  originated  by  the 
children — which  incorporated  tiipe.  re- 
corders, headphones,  and'  cartridge 
tapes  with  recorded  versions  of  bilin- 
gual stories,  songs,  and  rhythm  games/ 
T})ese  were  made  available  to  the  chil- 
dren as  reinforcement  in  both  English 
and  Si>anish. 

We  observed  that  their  attention 
span  expanded  well  beyond  age  expec- 
'  tations :  that  they  concentrated  ipten- 
sively  for  extended  periods  of  time; 
that  they  thrived  on  repetition  of  the 
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projijranis  and  of  the  language  patterns 
wit4i  n  .the  program ;  that  they  showed 
technical  readiness  often  sur|)assing 
that  of  their  teachers:  and  finally  that 
these  five-  and  six-year-olcfe  started  to 
sing  along,  respond,  and  answer  their 
literary  story  friends  on  ta|>e  even 
though,  with  headphone'  alone,  they 
laclsed  the  facility  really  to  do  this.  It 
was  soon  ohvious  to  u  that  the  chil- 
dren were  ready  in  e>  er^  way  to  step 
beyond  the  experiencjs  of  passive  au- 
ditory listening  into  active  oral  inter- 
change and  i^artifipation — with  the 
tape. 

W'e.  therefore,  '.velconied  the  oppor- 
tunity  for  ex|)anded  experimentation 
which  presented  itself  last  "fall  when 
the  X'irgin  Isliind  DeparUnent  of  Edu- 
cation* wished  to  include  a  pilot  project 
on  audio -Ungual  (ura!)  technology  and 
hcc/innimj  reading  in  their  language 
comnumication  project. 

The  children  on  St.  Thdfiias  are  dia- 
lect ically  divergent  speakers  of  Eng- 
lish :  the  children  on  St.  Croix  are 
akso  dialect  ideally  divergent  speakers. 
In  addition.  Well  over  50  percent  of  all 
first  graders  are  second  language  learn- 
ers. S])anish  !)eing  their  native  lan- 
guage. .\  typical  first  grade  class  av- 
erages 35-40  children. 

We  are  attacking  the  prohlem  of 
limited  opportunit\  for  oral  language^^ 
expression  and  beginning  reading 
practice  through  appropriate  technol- 
ogy tnd  sup|>ortive  programing.  Any 
tool,  in  any  work  or  profe^ision,  is  only 
worthwhile  if  it  can  help  do  the  job  at 
hand  either  better  or  faster^  By  pro- 
\iding  more  one-at-a-tiine  practice,  we 
are  increasitig  the  ratio  of  child  partici- 
pation and  are,  in  effect,  giving  the 
child  an  op|>ortunity  for  a  more  liunian 
participating  relationship  within  the 
classroom.  In  the  18  partici|)atiiig 
Grade  1  classes,  every  child  is  sched- 
uled to  get  a  chance 

1)  to  Usten  and  to  speak  in  .ndis- 
uirbed,  uninterrupted,  and  concen- 
trated privacy,  for  at  least  10  minutes 
every  day ; 

2)  to  practice  all  the  skills  (audio- 
lingual  and  visual-manual)  basic  to, 
correlating  oral  language  and  begin- 
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nink; reading  practice:  to  niinlic  and 
repeSl^^to  spCtik  alid  res|x)nd :  to  sense 
and  discover  the  tie-in  between  oral 
language  and  its  written  symbols;  to 
practice  in  a  correlated  manner  audi- 
*  tory  and  visual  perception  and  dis- 
crimiiK'tion  :  and  to  decipher  *ind  to 
read — in  short,  to  eiuible  every  child, 
individucilly.  for  at  least  lO  minutes 
every  d<iy  and  for  increasingly  longer 
|>eriods  later  on  to  experience  langUtige 
in  all  its  forms. 

W'e  call  our  technological  corner 
the  ALK  (.\udio-Lingual)  Reading 
Mini-l^b-  There  are  two  sectiohs:  a 
te.icher's  |K>sition  and  6  to  10  student 
|K)siti(>ns-  The  program,  which  is  first 
presented  live  and  then  recorded  on  a 
tape  cassette,  passes  to  the  children's 
positions  electronically,  via  head]  ^lones 
and  microphones,  in  individuo  pri- 
vacy. 

Each  child  sees  the  teacher  a  ul  all 
visual  materials  presented.  While 
each  child  hears  the  teacher  (live  or 
taped^  and  himself,  he  does  not  hear 
his  classmates.  ?m\  they  do  not  hear 
him.  Thus,  ajl  6  or  8  or  10  children 
speak  and  read  aloud  simultaneously, 
yet  individually,  witliout  interfering 
with  or  waiting  for  one  another. 

The  children  inay  also  be  linked  to 
one  another  for  intergroup  paiticipa- 
tion  (discussion,  choral  Avo'rk.  group 
reading,  and  so  un).  There  are  no 
controls  at  the  pupils'  |x>sitions. 

.^s  the  children  work  orally  alt  an  in- 
\  creased  rate,  they  mu.st  also  he  super- 
vised. A  series  of  buttons,  one  for 
.  each  child,  |X-rmits  the  teacher  or 
teacher's  aid  tr  be  in  instant  contact 
with  the  children,  individually  or  as  a 
group. 

Also  from  tlie  teacher's  position,  the 
teacher  can  record  any  child  without 
interfering  in  his  activity  and  without 
his  knowledge^ 

Xov^  this  seems  like  a  lot  of  new 
avenues,  but  are  they  really  solutions?  * 
Education  technology  is  without  \alue 
unless  programed  with  content  of 
sufficient  significance  to  make  a  dif- 
fere^ice.  Jerome  Hrtmer  says,  "The  art 
of  programing  a  machine  is  all  exten- 
sion of  the  art  of  teaching.'*  This 
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means  that  only  do  tlie  extent  tliat 
there  are  ,good  teachers  in  the  class- 
room will  there  Tie  good  programed 
lessons. 

An  artfully  programed*  lesson  goes 
well  beyond  isolated  skill  item.s ;  it  is 
whole  and  conjjilcte  in  itself,  with  se- 
quenced and  related  parts  leading  up 
to  the  next  stc]).  Mere  practice  of  mi- 
related  parts  IS  useless;  fQr  effective 
storage  of  niformation  the  human 
brain  requires  structured  order  and 
meaningful  connections  in  order  to 
function  effectively  later  on  during  re- 
trieval. In  reading,  just  as  in  oral  lan-^ 
gauge,  words  and  sentences  must  lead 
to  tlie  ultimate  goal  of  thought  commu- 
nication. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  in  this 
area.  '  Technology  amplifies  medi- 
ocrity. The  captured  sound,  jiii posed 
upon  a  young  child,  is  fraught  with 
danger.  It  pinpoints:  it  shows  up 
ecju^lly  the  bad  aud  the  good.  What 
may  pass  as  a  fleeting  oral  presentation 
in  the  classroom  simply  does  not  pass, 
is  not  good  enough,  when  captured  and 
framed  electronically. 

Of  course,  we  are  aware  that  educa-" 
tjon  technology  is  just  as  new  to  the 
teachers  a^  it  is  to  the  children.  We 
can  now  add  to  the  3  R's  the  3  T*5: 
teachers,  tools,  and  training.  The  18 
teachers  in  our  pilot  project  are  learn- 
ers in  an  innovative  enterjjrise.  As 
they  attaupt  to  create  a  lesson  script, 
they  learn  once  again  what  a  le.ssoii 
really  is;  they  reevaluate  what  teach- 
ing actuary  entails,  and  they  gain  new 
insights  into  how  learnmg  takes  p^ic&. 
If  a  teacher  goes  through  the  labor 
pains  of  creating  a  programed  les- 
son— a  task  different  from  outlining  an 
overall  written^ lesson  plan — she  then 
can  make  tlie  new  opportunities  of  ed- 
ucation technology  her  o\vn. 

Some  of  the  efiorts  of  our  classroom 
teachers  are  already  paying  off.  To 
quote  Jerome  Bruner,  **A  good  jiro- 
grai*i  has  the  effect  of  making  one 
highly  conscious  of  the  sequence  in 
which  one  presents  problems  and  of 
the  aims  of  the  sequence.'*  Ou^of  this 
teamwork,  there  is  developing  among 
our  teachers  an  awareness  that  if  ne*v 


avenues  are  opening  up  for  learning, 
then  te«'\cliers  niubt  be  also  prepared  to 
open  up  new  avenues  for  teaching. 

As  education  technology  forces  the 
actual  creation  of  better  lessons,  these 
better  lessons  are  brjouglit  back  by  our 
teacliers  into  the  classrooms. 

AkS  for  the  effects  on  the  children,  our 
observations  indicate  that  the  non\er- 
bal  child  who  has  remained  uiireNix)n-  - 
sive  in  the  conventional  classroom, 
s])eaks  and  participates  in  the  pri\acy 
of  the  lab.  that  there  is  increased  and 
total  attention  and  concentiation  In  all 
the  cliihhen;  and  most  exciting  of  all, 
there  is  a  realistic,  de  factor,  dialog  in- 
\olvement  with  a  *'hunian"  tape  and 
correlated  graphic  materials.  In  addi- 
tion, the  child's  natural  love  of  repeti- 
tion and  play  makes  for  a  .selt- 
nioti\ating  and  self-sustaining  a\enue 
of  learning. 

If  the  children's  apparent  concen- 
trated attention  and  their  obvious  joy 
at  benig  able  to  fully  interact  as  indi- 
viduals are  any  indication,  then  there  is  • 
good  reason  to  expect  that  "kids  7t'i7/ 
learn  stuff." 

A  Traditional  Ixxico- Morphemic 
Orthography  and  lis  Reading 
Facilitating  Qualities 

K\A  Mir  F.RKIJ. 

Tel-Aviv  University,  ^srael 

Tin:  XATL'Ri: 'OK  an  orthographic  sys- 
tem has,  of  course,  a  great  influence  on 
our  treatment  and  achievements  in 
teaching  in  general  and  in  reading  in 
particular.  An  orthographic  system, 
however,  is  to  a  large  e.xtcnt  a  given 
condition  which,  contrary  to  popular 
belief,  cannot  be  changed  easily. 
Xevertlieless,  looking  into  the  complex 
and  multiform  developments  in  the  his- 
tory of  writing  accomplishes  more  than 
satisfying  an  interesting  curiosity..  It 
appears  that  the  present  phase  does  not 
favor 'the  idea  of  reforming  changes  in 
the  orthography,  and  wit)i  very  good 
reason :  the  example  of  ortht)grapliy- 
torn  Norway  in  the  present  century 
catinot  be  very  encouraging.  [Nor- 
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way  h.'is  been  torn  idr  decades  between 
two  Anting;  systems,  l)Otli  created  by 
cultural  aiitboritie^  and  botb  reformed 
.  aj^ain  and  again  witbin  short  intervals 
(2).]  However,  it  is  certainly  justi- 
fia!)le  tbat  specialists  be  equipped  witb 
enonjjb  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  tbc  various  'developments  in  tbe 
writing  s\  .sterns  in  tbe  bistory  of  hu- 
man culture  and  tbe^eneralizaticnis  de- 
rived from  tbem. 

An  argument  for  a  ' 
nonpbonetic  ortbogiaphy 

The  case  lor  a  phonetic  orthography 
is  rather  popular.-  AnybcKly  can  see 
tbe  usefulness  of\a  writing  system  that 
yields  a  |)erfect  duplicate  of  the  s|K>ken 
sounds.'  Whether  this  aim  can  e\er  he 
fully  achieved  is,  however,  very  doubt- 
ful. There  is  not  really  any  practical 
\way  -to  put  on  paper,  in  a  readalile 
mitnncr,  an  exact  representation%of  tbe 
tremendoivs  variety  and  Complexity  of 
voc;il  sounds.  Once  this  ideal  i'>  aban- 
dfnied,  the  way  is  open  t(^^rgue  the 
advantages  of  different  sy^Piis  which 
by  giving  uf)  tbe  phonetic  ideal  can  fa- 
cilitate reading  in  other  ways.  Such 
an  achievement  can  be  gained  manily  ^ 
in  tiie  economy  of  the  wanting  and 
reading  procedures,  a  feature  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  of  cardinal  value  in 
the  vastly  extensive  usage  of  written 
language  in  modern  life.  Hy  short- 
circuiting  the  way  from  wTitten  syni- 
ImjIs  to  concepts.  leaving  out  as  much 
as  possible  of  tbe  sound  mediator,  a 
much  more  economic  and  rapid  writ- 
ing, and  reading  can  certainly  be 
achieved.  Moreover,  there  are  at  least 
two  instances  in  the  bistory  of  writing 
when  a  writing  system  could  he  reacl 
equall)  in  two  different  languages  and 
serve  each  one  of  them  in  an  appar-, 
ently  satisfactory  manner,  -^^e  of 
them,  hinted  at  in  the  biblical  text,  was 
the'  official  Araniaic-Pensian  adminis- 
trative* script  of  the  Persian  empire 
during,  the  4th  and  3rd  centurie,-  B.C. 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Esther  (1). 
Even  though  tbe  concept  of  an  inter- 
lingual orthography  is  not  very  practi- 
•cah  there  remains  no  doubt  as  to  the 
fading  advantages  of  such  a  system 
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within  the  same  language.  In  our- own 
reading  we  recogni7e  these  advantages 
a"  the  unit  or  word  perception  in  read- 
ing rather  than  a.s  the  letter  percepticni. 
A  very  crude  illustration  of  this  can  be 
found  in  the  signs  and  abreviations, 
such  as.  X\  etc.,  eg.,  and  $  Often 
their  true  pronuncij^tions  are  not  gen- 
erally known.  Some  of  them  may 
have  interlingual  validity,  like  $  or  &. 

The  impracticability  of  an 
ideographic  wrfting  system 

All  this  matter  is  not  intended  to 
propagate  an  ideographic  writing  .sys- 
tem which  uses  actual  pictures  to  con- 
vey meanings  of  objects  and  even 
ideas.  Such  systems  have  been  dis- 
cardt^d  many  times  in  history  by  dif- 
ferent cultures,  and  even  its  contem|)0- 
rary  remnants  are  actually  escaping 
from  it  by  passing  over  to  syllable  or- 
thography. .  This  is  probably  the  place 
to  make  clear  some  principal  distinc- 
tions l)etween  ideographic  vfriting.  syl- 
lable writing,  and  alphabetical,  pho- 
netic writing.  Syllable  writing  is  not 
really  ideographic,  although  it  is 
closely  derived  from  it  {1).  The  an- 
cient .syllable  writing  in  I'^gypt,  Meso- 
potamia. China,  and  Japan  made  4 
crucial  step  forward  by  using  the  ideo-. 
pictures  as  symbols  representing  sound 
or  a  group  of  sounds.  It  was  a  sylla- 
ble that  grouped  to  express  the  soundi* 
of  actual  words  (originally  only  proper 
and  foreign  names ) .  The  story  of 
these  steps  can  be  fairly  well  conjec- 
tured now  as  illustrated  in  the  Proto- 
Sinai  stone  engravements  from  tbe 
14tli  century  B.C. 

Tli4[J^  developments  bad  apparently 
an  im|)ortant  role  in  the  later  Semitic 
writing  system  from  ^hich  modern 
Hebrew  will  here  he  used  as  a  special 
example.  l\o  nostab^ia  for  ancient 
,  ideography  is,  however,  entertained 
here.  The  impracticability  of  such  a 
system  i<i  the  immensely  complex  and^ 
ever  diverging  vocabulary  of  «luiman 
language  in  the  scientific  era  need 
li^rdly  be  argued.  The  notic^n  of  put- 
ting it  into  an  ideographic  system  can- 
not be  conceived  even  by  the  wildest 
imagination,  although  there  might  have 
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Wi?n.a  pr»;iiiti%e  phar  in  the  history  of 
wnttng  which  contentt**!  itself  witli  it^ 
The  qtte^it inn  to  he  ratsed  now  is 
whether  advanlnges  can  Ijc  gaine<l. 
frnm  writinj:  \vstein  that  wiM  not  he 
Hle<>gr:^phic  at  all,  yet  will  imt  Ije  en- 
liMy  avowefl  to  phnnetieah'ty  hy  se- 
lecting the  advantages  and  trying  to 
avoid  the  di^^dvaninge?>  'of  each  s^vs- 
teni 

Tlie  'hefirit^  about  the  creation  of 
.ilphabetic  writing 

Tlie  characteristics  which  be 
danoiiMratcf!  presently  are  originally 
contmon  to  the  Semitic  1angtit!ge5,  of  > 
whicli  only  Hebrew  ami  Arabic  liow^ 
enjfjy  a  fully  tleveloped  literary  and 
W"fiting  Ufe=  Bnth  have  reached  tti^ 
printing  era  ami  have  experienced 
phci^-s  of  re\i\al  and  exf^isioti= 
McKlcm  Hebrew  has  exjicrienced  dur- 
ing these  very"  years  an  t-xtreinely  vig- 
orous e^ijiansion  ami  renovation, 
guided  now  by  a  leamefl  and-  hngnisti- 

^  eally-minded   profesj^icmal  l^der.ship 
The'  ex]jandir^*  processes  show  xe- 
itiarlcafile  consistency  with  th**  original  • 
ba^ic    stnictures   of    the  language. 
Tlnt<,  modem   Hebrew*  furnishes  a 

'  giiCHi  e?iartiple  for  illtistrating  a 
lexico-nttjrfjhemic  orth^p^phy  which 
d?fiers  very  markedly  from  those  gen- 
erally Iciiown  in  the  wcHd  today. 
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These  characteristics  seem  to  apply  to 
.Arabic  in  very  much  the  same  way  as 
to  Hebrew. 

The  origin  of  the  Hebrew  or  Phoe- 
nician alphabet  of  22  letters  is  still  de- 
flated. The  vie^w  held  some  years  ago 
that  the  IVnto-Sinaic  engravings  dem- 
on.strate  the  passage  from  ancient 
F.gyptian  picture  writing  to,  the  He- 
brew-Phoenician alphal)et  is  re^*»ntly 
being  cjuestioned  (/)»  and  new  theo- 
ries about  the  cunneiform  origin  of 
that  alphabet  have  l)een  put  forward 
?6>.  Th^  controversy  is.  however,  not 
ver;  relevant  to  our  subject.  The  fact 
l^en  ail  that  these  22  letters  have 
serv^u  for  nearly  four  thousand  years 
and  still  serve  today  a  tremendous  de- 
velopment and  inner  change  in  the  He- 
brew languag^.  and  they  seem  to  be 
adequate  for  all  the  needs  of  a  modem 
language.  The  22  letters  represent  a 
similar  number  of  copsonanfy  only ;  the^ 
vowels  are  not  represented  princi|)ally 
in  the  writing  system.  They  combine, 
in -a  very  Regular  way.  in  groups  of 
three  to  form  a  great  number  (esti- 
mated tt^out  3.000)  of  "roots"  or  word 
laniifies.  each  of  which  is  formed  on 
the  root  in  one  of  a  limited  number 
(esiiniated'250)  of  very  fixed  }>atterns. 
The  fallowing  table  illustrate^,  by  ac- 
tual exan^ples.  this  basic  lexico- 
morphemic  structure. 


'DEMQMSTRATION  OF  THE  FRINCIPLES-OF  Hi^aREW  ORTHOGRAPHY 


T**c  J-rout  (tite  vowels  sndicattd  by  the  inserted  small  £ngli<;h  letters 

c^mHcTOfiu  da  nai  appear  in  the  Hebrew  Aords>  Note:  F  =  P 


S  F 

SoFeT  tjudj^ei 

Mi5PaT  t judgment) 

SaFaT  (judged) 

D  R  S 

IkiReS  (tearing) 

MiDRaS  (torn  cAject) 

DaRaS  (tore) 

f*  .M  R 

^oMeR  Cwatthmafi) 

MiSMaR  (watch) 

SaMaR  (watched) 

S  T  R 

SoTcR  (polfcpman) 

MiSTaR  (regime) 

SaTaR  (polked) 

^-^^tandard 
fiiarker- 

« 

•a-a- 

an  auxiliary  prefixed  consonant 
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The  absence  of  vowel-letters 

Now,  the  examples  in  tke  above  table 
also  show  the  orthographic  method  of 
representing  by  way  of  writing  only  the 
basic  consonants  of  the  root  (some- 
times also  one  or  two  auxiliary  conso- 


nants belonging  to  a  special  group  of 
six  consonants) .  The  selection  of 
vowels  is  left  to  the  reader  to  be  made 
according  to  his  prior  identification  of 
the  word,  by  recognition  and  context, 
as  illustrated  below : 


GoDeL  (size)  GaDaL  (grew)  GiDeL  (raised)  —  are  all  written  G  D  L 
QoDeM  (before)      QaDaM  (preceded)  QiDeM  (accelerated)  —  are  aP  written  Q  D  M 


Although  this  principle  governs  es- 
sentially the  whole  language,  there 
have  always  been  marginal  vocabulary 
areas,  e.g.,  borrowed  words,  which 
v/ere  an  exception  to  it.  Another  ex- 
ception to  this  principle  involves  the 
two  auxiliary  methods  of  representing 
the  vowels — both  also  borrowed  by  the 
Arabic— known  as  ^^punctuation"  and 
"full  orthography."  These  latter  de- 
velopments will  be  dealt  with  later  on. 

Lexical  function  of  the  root-letters 

Attention  should  be  drawn  -  to  the 
unique  function  of  this  orthography 

DVD  H  M  L  Kli  —  DaViD 
DVD  M  L  Kh  —  DaViD 


which  uses  principally  only  three-root 
consonants  as  a  recognition  marker. 
The  individual  letter  does  not  build  the 
form  of  the  word :  the  combination  of 
any  three  consonants  forms  a  lexical 
category,  so  to  speak.  The  inimediate 
recognition  of  this  combination  puts 
the  word  into  a  limited  area  of  mean- 
ing, leaving  the  decoder  to  choose  next 
l)etween  a  very  limited  number  of 
words  within  that  specific  area.  The 
aids  for  this  choice  may  be  auxiliary 
prefixed  or  suffixed  consonants  and  to 
a  very  large  extent  the  recognition  of 
morphological  units  helped  out  hy.  the 
context ;  for  example, 

HaMeLeKh         (David  the  King) 
MaLaKh         (David  reigned) 


These  characteristics  boil  down  to 
what  may  be  described  as  a  lexico- 
morphemic  type  of  language  structure ; 
that  is,  the  morphemic  qualities  of  a 
word  are  directly  linked  with  the  lexi- 
cal qualities  by  obvious  rules.  Tn  an 
abstract  way  it  can  be  said  that  the 
meaning  of  a  particular  word  can  be 
divined  on  a  matrix  that  has  all  the 
roots  on  one  dimension  and  all  the 
fixed  vowel  forms  on  the  othe This 
can  be  shown  on  the  first  table  :\nd  is 
realistic  enough  as  an  aid  for  people 
who  have  acquired  this  principle  struc- 
ture of  the  language. 

Rules  for  the  creation  of  new  words 

It  can  be  clearly  seen  tbat  this,  so  to 
MiN  H  aL  (administration) 
H  aN  H  aLa  rmanagement) 
NoHai..  {procedure) 


speak,  matrix-like  type  of  a  language 
structure  can  be  a  powerful  instrurhent 
in  the  creation  of  new  words  for  ob- 
jects and  concepts.  The  structurally 
proper  choice  of  morphemic  elements 
for  a  new  word  is  in  this  case  very  sys- 
tematically prescribed  to  a  point  that 
makes  the  new  word  capable  of  being 
almost  guessed  as  to  its  meaning  by 
the  chosen  root  and  vowel  form:  This 
method  has  been  widely  used  in  recent 
decades  for  creating  literally  thousands 
of  words  to  fit  the  great  revolutionary 
changes  in  the "  environment  in  which 
old  biblical  Hebrew  is  being  used 
nowadays.  A  word  for  ^'procedure/' 
NoHaL.  was  created  in  the  following 
way: 

MiNH  aG  (custom) 
HaNH  aGa  (leadership) 
NoHaG  (rule) 
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W  e  can  proceed  now  to  define  the 
qualities  of  this  kind  of  writing  system 
in  terms  of  the  basic  classification  for 
phonetic  and  ideographic  writings. 
Modern  Hebrew  makes  no  pretence 
about  representing  the  pronunciation 
of  words,  and  this  fact  is  manifested  by 
its  original  giving  up  of  any  vowel 
representation.  The  deliberate  and 
consecjuent  di  scrim  mat  ^  on  between 
vowels  and  consonants  in 'this  matter 
receives  an  interesting  su])port  in  a 
phonetical  research  of  vowel  articula- 
tion. It  has  been  shown  through  in- 
strumental measurements  (,?)  that 
vowel  articulation  is  more  fluid  in  na- 
ture than  that  of  consonants  and  that 
actually  a  sound  pattern  could  hardly 
be  perceived  in  a  consequent  way  if  it 
were  to  rely  on  vowels  only;  it  is 
mainly  the  consonants  that  give  the 
word  its  identification  (5).  Whether 
this  difference  was  sensed  by  the  early 
writers  of  the  Semitic  languages  and 
brougln  them  to  adopt  this  system  of 
writing  or  whether  it  was  just  accide- 
tal,  the  outcome  might  be  described  **a 
a  lexcio-morphemic  spelling  system, 
since  what  is  really  represented  in  the 
spelling  is  not  the  sound  of  a  word  but 
its  morphological  origin.  By  writing 
the  three-root  letters,  all  that  was 
marked  for  the  reader  was  this  area  of 
meaning,  a  lexical  feature  rather  than 
a  phonetic  one.  Thus  this  system  can 
be  justly  defined  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  purely  ideographical  sign 
system  and  the  purely  phonetic  one  by 
virtue  of  its  using  actual  phonetic-like 
letters  as  signs  for  an  idea  i.e.,  „  defi- 
nite area  of  meaning.  On  the,  other 
hand,  no  phonetic  data  are  supplied  for 
the  reader  to  form  the  actual  phonol- 
ogy of  the  word. 

Economy  in  writing*! eading  elements 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  econr 
omy  in  writing  elements  in  a  Hebrew 
text  as  compared  with  an  English 
text: 

HSM§  ?oLH  ]>.\;ZRKh  VSoQrT 
BM?RV-~24  letters  (note:  Kh  is  one 
letter). 

The  sun  risc^  in  /.le  east  and  sets  in 
the  west — 36  .etters 


This  illustravion  is  hardly  needed  for 
understanding  how  much  is  gained  (in 
terms  of  writing  elements)  by  omitting 
vowels.  .  However,  the  economy  in 
reading  perception  is  probably  even 
greater  due  to  the  ability  of  the  reader 
to  grasp  a  number  of  writing  elements 
group>ed  as  a  consonant-root-unit  and 
denoting  the  meaning  area  of  the  root. 
Very  few  extra  elements  are  needed.  ^ 
for  actual  word  determination  within 
the  mean  area  of  the  root. 

Standard  morphological  marker 

Little  h^s  been  said  until  now  al)out 
the  Second  marker  for  decoding  mean- 
ing— I.e.,  the  extra  markers  besides  the 
root,  which  can  be  defined  as  **stand- 
ard  morphok)gical  markers.*'  This 
term  refers  to  any  marker  in  the  spell- 
ing of  a  word  that  .serves  to  identify  a 
sf)ecific  word  in  the  root  group  and 
discriminate  it  from  others  that  have 
the  same  root.  It  is  termed  morpho- 
logical because  it  is  specifically  such  a 
discriminating  element  that  it  gives  the 
word  its  morphological  quality ;  the 
three-root  consonants  are  nothing 
more  than  ph6nological  raw  .material 
to  build  the  word  on  and  virtually  can- 
not be  pronounced  at  all  without  the 
vowels.  The  vowels,  then,  give  the 
words  their  morphological  value  (to- 
gether with  a  restricted  number  of  pre- 
fixed or  suffixed  consonants).  In  this 
way  the  "standard  morphological 
markers"  of  any  word  can  l>e  theoreti- 
cally abstracted  from  any  specific  root 
as  a  pattern  that  can  be  imposed  on 
any  given  three-consonant  root. 
These  patterns  are  not  arbitrary;  they 
comprise,  as  mentioned  previously,  a 
relatively  small  number  of  standard 
morphological  units.  To  those  ac- 
quainted with  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
grammar  these  units  are  know^n  as 
''scales** — in  Arabic,  Wazan  and  in  He- 
brew, Mishkal — and  play  a  basic  role  in 
the  theoretical  grammar  of  these  lan- 
guages. 

Difficulties  with  foreign  languages 

Foreigners  studying  Hebrew — who,' 
by  the  way,  comprise  the  majority  of 
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Hebrew  speakers  today — might  find 
what  they  have  been  trying  to  present 
as  an  advantageous  wTiting  system  a 
rather  confusing  one.  The  word  goes 
around  that  a  writing  system  with  no 
vowels  is  difficult  to  read.  This  opin- 
ion certainly  is  shared  among  native 
speakers  of  Hebrew.  There  hasn't/ 
been  any  proof  that  this  feature  of  the 
language  hani})ers  the  learning  of  read- 
ing or  makes  this  reading  more  dif- 
ficult than  that  in  English,  for  in- 
stance. While  there  is  some  suspicion 
that  other  grammatical  characteristics, 
especially  those  originating  from  the 
fact  that  the  language  is  being  revived 
from  an  ancient  written  dialect,  do 
present  some  difficulties  in  acquiring  ' 
skill  in  the  language,  there  is  some  real 
ground  to  believe  that  reading  is  easiei 
than  in  other  languages  (4).  In  two 
instances,  however,  the  system  i§  Mt  a 
disadvantage :  one  is  in  the  case  of 
adult  foreigners  who  have  to  learn  to 
read  without  vowels,  and  the  other  is 
in  the  case  of  finding  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  foreign  names  and  words. 
In  extreme  cases^  it  has  been  foimd 
that  adult  learners  could  never  really 
get  over  this  difficulty  of  learning  to 
read.  The  remedy  for  these  difficulties 
has  been  provided  by  auxiliary  ortho- 
graphies used  especially  in  later  gener- 
ations, orthographies  which  will  be  de- 
scribed more  fully. 

Tentative  reform 

The  difficulties  in  reading  Hebrew 
must  have  been  felt  even  in  ancient 
times  when  the  exact  pronunciation  of 
biblical  texts  became  a  subject  in 
school.  It  was  thus  that  modifications 
and  even  reforms  were  soi^ht.  A  sys- 
tem of  15  different  dot  signs  represent- 
ing the  vowel  system  was  introduced 
in  the  10th  century.  This  feature 
lends  to  certain  Hebrew  tex^s  the  typi- 
cal ''dotted**  appearance  which  is  prob- 
•^bly  familiar  to  many.  Contrary  to 
genera!  belief,  however,  the  system  was 
never  really  adopted,  and  it  has  re- 
mained restricteil  to  biblical  texts,  to 
poetry,  to  most  children's  books,  and 
to  such  special  purposes  as  the  spelling 
of  foreign  names.   One  of  the  reasons 


for  its  limited  use  is  the  mechanical 
difficulty  of  having  the  dot  signs  in- 
serted into  typewriters  and  printing 
machines.  Since  modern  research  into 
the  psycholog>'  of  reading  was  applied 
in  Hebrew  schools,  the  objection  to 
using  the  vowel  punctuation  has  be- 
come founded  on  more  substantial 
grounds.  The  late  Dr.  Yaakov  Levy 
argued  in  a  convincing  manner  (4) 
that  the  vowel  punctuation  added  a 
frightening  and  confusing  load  to  the 
task  of  reading  and  that  it  became  en- 
tirely superfluous  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning stages  of  learning  to  read.  By 
his  counsel  certain  schools  practiced 
the  omission  of  vowel  punctuation  alto- 
gether, from  the  very  beginning.  No 
evident  failure  was  ever  reported  on 
these  experiments. 

A  compromisctsolution 

The  views  expressed  here  about  4he 
reading  advantages  of  the  aysteni  were, 
of  course,  not  always  shared  by,  all,  al- 
though they -are  gaining  ground  now. 
Under  the  pressure  of  ma.s.^  immigra- 
tion from  Europe  the  Hebrew  Acad- 
emy adopted  in  the  late  forties  a  mild 
reform  that  had  its  beginnings  already 
in  biblical  orthography.  The  reformed 
system  is  called  *^full  spell  ng"  and  can 
be  described  as  a  pariial  v^-/^l  orthog- 
raphy. The  spellii.^  use  the  four 
letters  A,  H.  V.I  (the  ^  one  bemg 
a  glottal  and  not  a  vovt.  and  used 
much  less  than  the  otlv  ''s  ^  as  vowel 
markers  in  certaia  *  sCb  ciccording  to 
fixed  rules.  The  use  *i  ^hese  1  ;tters  is 
by  no  means  wide.  Li  w^j  case  does  it 
cover  even  all  the  occurr€?nces  of  one 
single  vowel.  It  hardly  upsets  the  origi- 
nal system  of  the  three  root  letters. 
Yet,  during  a  certain  period  of  time  it 
caused  a  typical  discontent  among 
those  who  were  trained  in  the  ortho- 
dox spelling.  The  mild  reform  is  tak- 
ing over,  though. 

Transcription  to  Latin  alphabet 

The  same  circumstances  brought 
forward  suggestions  in  favor  of  drop- 
ping the  original  alphabet  altogether 
and  adopting  the  Latih  alphabet  for 
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Hebrew  in  the  same  way  as  it  was 
done  in  Turkey  and  elsewhere.  For  a 
short  time  a  small  newspaper,  written 
in  Latin  alphabet,  was  published  in 
Hebrew  by  a  Tel-Aviv  journalist*. 
The  issue  was  never  seriously  consid- 
ered. The  arj^tents  against  such  a 
reform  areTriore  than  just  conserva- 
tism. Virtually  all  Hebrew  grammar- 
ians agree  that  whatever  gain  may 
come  through  a  full  vowel  orthogra- 
phy, the  loss  in  decoding  feasibility 
will  be  very  substantial.  Writing 
words  as  they  are  pronounced  in  Latin 
letters  will  make  morphologically  re- 
lated ones  seem  quite  remote,  and  vice 

♦  A  very  extraordinary  person,  Itamar 
Ben-Avi  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  prominent 
innovator  of  Hebrew,  Eliezer  Ben- Yehuda. 
According -to  hb  lather's  claim,  Itamar  was 
the  first  person  in  4no4ern  times  to  speak  He- 
brew as  a  first  natural  language. 


\ersa.  This  realization  is,  of  co/**ac, 
based  on  the  lexico-nvirphemic  quali- 
ties described  here  and  appears  to  be, 
at  least  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  an- 
other proof  for  the  reading  facilitating 
qualities  of  the  system. 
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Cultural  Deprivation: 
Ideas  for  Action 

Thomas  J.  Edwards 
Scietice  Research  Associates 

WE  WHO  ARE  COMMITTED  to  education 
and  to  the  other  behavioral  sciences 
are  finding  ourselves  thrust  into  his- 
tory in  a  way  that  has  never  before 
been  true  during  the  development  of 
our  various  disciplines.  No  longer  are 
we  locked  into  the  somewhat  comfort- 
able isolation  of  our  little  red  school 
houses  or  our  laljoratories  oi  cur  aca- 
demic iviry  towers.  The  urgency  of 
shrinking  space,  or  shrinking  time,  and 
of  social  reV{/lution  is  nudging  us  w'rh 
unrelenting  persistence.  And  there  is 
no  turning  back. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  we  suddenly 
discovered  our  "wasted  Americans"— 
discovered  than  or  perhaps  just  dared, 
finally,  to  acknowledge  their  existence. 
With  something  like  a  royal  decree,  it 
was  ordered  that  we  declare  war  on 
poverty  and  on  ignorance.  And  the 
ignoranl  ones  came  under  microscopic 
scrutiny.  We  asked :  *'Who  are  these 
people  ?  What  are  they  like  ?  Why  are 
the;,  so  different  and  disadvantaged? 
What  are  we  to  call  them  ?" 

It  was  probably  inevitable  that  we 
should  get  involved  in  a  semantic  bat- 
tle. We  spoke  of  the  "culturally  de- 
prived." Anyone  who  had  not  been 
exposed  to  th^  experiential  and  lin- 
guistic and  value  orientation  of  the 
normally  advantaged  segment  of  our 
population  must  indeed  he  deprived. 
Howeven  cultural  anthropologists 
argued  that  no  one  is  truly  deprived  of 
a  culture.  He  may  simply  have  cpme 
from  a  culture  different  from  the  pre- 
dominant one. 

So  the  term  ''culturally  deprived*' 
became  a  dirty  word  and  was  sup- 
planted by  the  term  "culturally  differ- 
ent." Ves,  this  terminology  was  bet- 
ter since  it  acknowledged  the  difference 
among  cultures  within  an  essentially 
heterogeneous  society.  However/  the 
question  was  then  raised :  "Who  is  dif- 


"ferent  from  whom?  Who  represents 
the  standard  and  who  is  the  deviant? 
Is  there  not  a  value  judgment  implied 
in  the  term  "culturally  different"? 

Although  the  terminology  became 
increasingly  confusing,  the  fact  still  re- 
mained :  There  were  significantly  large 
numbers  of  people  within  our  society 
who  grew  up  in  subcultures  that  did 
not  prepare  them  adequately  to  cope 
with  academic  achievement  or  with  the 
work-a-day  world.  They  were  at  a 
decided  disadvantage  in  terms  of  cop- 
ing skilL.  Hence,  the  term  "culturally 
disadvantaged"  came  into  prominence. 
However,  this  proliferation  of  terms 
continued  with  rather  wild  accelera- 
tion: culturally  deprived,  culturally 
different,  culturally  disadvantaged,  cul- 
turally disabled,  culturally  debilitated, 
culturally  disenfranchised,  and  even 
culturally  denuded. 

This  seemingly  ridiculous  semantic 
battle  was  probably  a  necessary  first 
step  in  our  attempts  to  define  a  rather 
involved  psycho-social  and  educational 
problem.  However,  we  were  pressed 
into  action  because  the  availability  of 
very  tempting  federal  funds  required 
that  program  plans  be  set  down  in  pro- 
posals. Deadlines  were  upon  hs.  And 
the  psychology  of  crisis  catapulted  us 
into  action  with  phenomenal  speed. 

As  programs  got  underway  and  live 
bodies  began  to  appear  for  help,  the 
stark  realities  of  cultural  deprivation 
became  increasingly  apparent:  Our 
American  society  had  allowed  many 
millions  of  its  members  to  remain  cul- 
turally isolated,  locked  in  their  own 
cultural  cocoons,  as  it  were,  either  by 
design  or  neglect.  Thus  sealed  off  from 
contact  with  tbe  predominant  culture, 
they  grew  up  culturally  different.  Their 
self-cpncept  frequently  reflected  the 
feelings  of  inferiority  and  rejection 
often  characteristic  of  so:ial  outcasts. 
There  was  a  tendency  for  them  to  feel 
that  they  had  no  significant  stake  in 
our  society.  Their  experiences  had 
been  severely  circumscribed  and  lim- 
ited. Their  linguistic  isolation  had  re- 
sulted* in   their   speaking   either  a 
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markedly  divepg^ent  dialect  of  Ameri- 
can English  or  '^n  entirely  different 
language.  Their  repertoire  of  con- 
cepts tended  to  be  both  limited  and 
highly  specialized.  And  their  value 
systems  were  likely  to  differ  from  and 
even  to  come  into  conflict  with  those  of 
the  predominant  culture.  It  soon  be- 
came ^apparent,  therefore,  that  any 
effective  attack  onN^he  problems  of  the 
culturally  disa^Jyant^ed  would  have  to 
be  interdiscipliWy^  It  would  require 
creative  intellectuar^>cagmatism  in  the 
application  of  psychology;^^euitural^an- 
thropology,  economics,  sociology,  Im- 
guistics.  community  development, 
medicine,  and  education.  The  tack 
was  a  formidable  one! 

The  war  on  poverty  and  ignorance 
within  the  United  States  was  given  fur- 
ther impetus  by  the  fact  that  the  cul- 
turally disenfranchised  were  them- 
selves becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
their  plight  and  Were  articulating  their 
discontent.  They  wanted  to  burst  out 
of  their  cultural  cocoons  and  partici- 
pate with  comfort,  with  dignity,  and 
with  effectiveness  in  the  life,  culture, 
and  mores  of  th-  f^eneral  society.  And 
this  society,  in  turn,  was  beginning  to 
recc^nize  the  expense  of  Imving  the 
disadvantaged  on  its  relief  rolls,  the 
.asted  manpower  resulting  from  the 
undereducation  of  the  cultural  isolates, 
and  the  immorality  of  denying  them 
optimal  self-fulfillment 

Against  this  backdrop,  therefore,  it 
becomes  imperative  that  we  generate 
ideas  for  action  at  a  rapid  rate.  And  it 
is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  sketch 
broadly  a  few  ideas  that  might  be  pro- 
vocative, if  not  totally  comprehensive. 
Action  must  occur  in  two  major  di- 
mensions. First  of  all,  intelligently 
conceived  ideas  must  be  programed 
and  implemented,  even  though  they 
have  not  stood  a.e  icid  test  of  rigorous 
experimentation.  Time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. 'We  have  waited  too  long  and 
we  must  get  moving.  In  addition,  ac- 
tion programs  must  be  paralleled  by 
more  careful  experimental  investiga- 
tions of  the  many  variables  that  may 
reverse  the  effects  of  cultural  depriva- 
tion.   And  the  interaction  that  may 


exist  among  these  variables  must  also 
be  studied.  Further,  there  must  be 
maximum  ^  intercommunication  and 
cross-fertilization  between  those  work- 
ing on  the  firing  lines  in  the  various 
programs  and  those  who  are  doing  the 
more  controlled  experimenfal  investi- 
.gations.  Feedback  from  programs  will 
provide  significant  hypotheses  which 
the  experimenters  can  test.  And  the 
findings  from  experimentation  can.  in 
turn,  be  applied  in  the  action  pro- 
grams. 

The  phenomenon  of  spontaneous 
acculturation 

There  are  numerous  examples 
around  us  of  people  who  were  born  in 
cultural  cocoons  but  who  have  broken 
out  for  no  reason  that  is  apparent. 
Unquestionably,  some  motivational 
factor  has  abrogated  society's  dictum 
that  these  people  should  be' doomed  to 
permanent  cultural  isotation.  What 
could  this  factor  be?  Why,  for  exam- 
ple, might  two  siblings  raised  in  essen- 
tially the  same  depressed  environnurt 
differ  in  their  tendency  to  break  out  o-' 
their  cocoon  ?  Is  this  emancipat  on 
based  on  innate  intelligence  or  miglit  it 
l>e  some  environmental  influence  that 
provided  for  the  one  a  glimpse  into  a 
different  Vorld  and  thereby  generated 
for  him  an  elevated  level  of  aspiratioii 
with  concomitant  increased  self 
confidence  ? 

This  phenomenon  of  spontaneous 
acculturation  is  intriguing  and  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  systematic  investiga- 
tion. Such  research  should  involve 
the  culling  of  case  history  and  psycho- 
logical test  data  from  these  *  cultural 
breakouts."  These  data  should  then 
be  treated  with  factor  analysis  in  order 
to  determine  whether  there  is  a  cluster 
of  traits  or  environmental  influences 
common  among  those  who  break  out  of 
their  various  subcultures.  If  ^uch  fac- 
tors can  be  isolated  and  identified,  it 
might  follow  that  we  could  devise  sys- 
tematically programed  cultural  emanci- 
pation. 

Informal  investigations  by  this  wri- 
ter have  failed  t<)  yield  any  consistent 
specific  factor  common  ^o  these  "cul- 
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tural  breakouts."  Generally,  however, 
there  seems  frequently  to  be  present 
some  almost  fortuitous  incident  or  in- 
fluence of  another  person  that  triggers 
a  change  in  self-confidence  and  in 
goal-setting  behavior  that  is  aimed  5t  a 
raised  level  of  aspiration. 

Modified  curriculum, 
content  or  methodology? 

A  number  of  educators  look  with 
considerable  pessimism  at  the  educa- 
tional future  of  the  culturally  disadvan- 
taged learner.  Some  feel  that  signifi- 
cant cultural  difference  is  essentially 
immutable  and  that  attempts  to  re- 
verse the  effects  of  this  difference 
would  therefore  be  futile:  'Trovide 
them  with  minimum  requirements  for 
some  low-level  vocation  and  then  turn 
them  loose/'  This  same  conclusion  is 
also  held  by  those  \/ho  are  convinced 
of  the  innate  inferioriiy  of  members  o' 
the  culturally  disadvantaged  s^ment 
of  our  soci'^ty.  Both  points  of  view 
often  lead  to  the  contention  that  the 
curricular  goals  of  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged  should  ei- 
ther be  lowere<l  or  markedly  changed. 

I  would  challenge  this  contention 
with  vigor.  First  of  all,  we  must  assume 
that  good  cutricula  in  school  sysictns 
across  the  nation  embody  a  syste- 
matically sequenced  complex  of  con- 
cepts that  are  r^arded  by  educators  as 
highly  desirable  for  general  life  adjust- 
ment and  necessary  for  employability 
in  mast  occupations.  If  this*  point  is 
tenable,  then  the  already  disadvantaged 
learner  must  not  be  deprived  of  this 
body  of  knowledge,  lest  his  depriva- 
tion, his  failure,  his  sense  of  worthless- 
ness,  and  his  economic  dependence  be 
perpetuated  .and  even  become  the  leg- 
acy of  his  offspring.  This.  I  am  afraid, 
has  already  been  happening  for  many 
generations. 

A  second  assumption  held  here  is 
that  innate  intelligence  or  learning  ca- 
pacity is  distributed  'within  the  cultur- 
ally disadvantaged  group  in  the  same 
way  that  it  is  distributed  within  the 
general  American  population.  It 
would  therefore  follow,  of  course,  that 
the  mean  IQ  for  both  groups  would  be 
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100  and  that  genius,  normalcy,  and 
mental  deficiency  exist  to  the  same  de- 
gree among  the  culturally  advantaged 
and  the  culturally  disadvantaged.  To 
this  we  mighf  add  the  assumption  that 
difference  in  measured  IQ*s  reflects 
the  inappropriateness  and  inaccuracy 
of  our  measuring  instruments  when 
used  with  subjects  who  are  culturally 
different  from  the  dominant  population 
and  that  the  disproportionately  high 
degree  of  academic  underachievement 
reflects  the  failure  of  our  schools  still 
to  present  the  curriculum  in  a  way  that 
is  palatable  and  compatible  with  the 
unique  background,  learning  style,  and 
cluster  of  characteristics  of  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

If  we  assume,  therefore,  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  our  curriculum  content  is 
desirable  and  ihat  culturally  disadvan- 
taged students  have  normal  learning 
capacity,  then  we  ?re  faced  with  the 
exciting  challenge  of  modifying  our  ap- 
proaih  rather  than  our  curriculum 
content  in  presenting  the  skills  and 
concepts  tnat  are  traditionally  a  part  of 
our  academic  diet.  This  is  indeed  the 
crucial  task  confronting  educators  of 
the  culturally  disadvantaged.  Arid 
both  experimental  research  and  action 
programs  must  be  directed  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  task. 

I  have  identified  elsewhere  a  number 
of  specific*^  differences  or  deficiencies 
that  are  likely  to  handicap  the  disad- 
vantaged learner  and  militate  against 
his  academic  achievement  (1).  These 
fall  into  two  major  categories:  basic 
learning  deficiencies  and  psycho-social 
adjustment  needs.  The  modification 
of  our  approach  to  the  education  of  the 
culturally  disadvantaged  should  take 
these  kinds  of  factors  into  considera- 
tion. If,  for  example,  disadvantaged 
students  are  likely  to  have  a  deficient 
repertoire  of  concepts,  we  should  be 
sensitive,  alert,  and  constantly  diagnos- 
tic. In  this  way  we  can  recognize  and 
provide  for  any  deficiencies  in  the  con- 
ceptual elements  that  may  be  prerequi- 
site to  the  learning  of  a  new,  more 
advanced,  more  complex,  or  more  ab- 
stract concept.  How,  for  instance,  can 
a  student  grasp  world  gec^phy  if  he 
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does  not  have  the  more  fundamental 
concept^  of  "east/'  "west/'  "north/' 
and  "south?" 

Similarly,  if  a  student's  own 
achievement  expectancy  and  his  self- 
concept  are  inadequate,  it  follows  logi- 
cally that  he  should  be  given  rather 
constant  reassurance*  of  his  learning 
ability  and  also  be  provided  with  suc- 
cess-insured tasks. 

In  addition,  we  may  need  to  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  unique  experiential- 
conceptual  background,  the  value  sys- 
tem, and  the  linguistic  orientation  of  ' 
the  disadvantaged  student  and  adjust 
our^pedagogy  in  a  way  that  will  pre- 
vent his  unique  characteristics  from 
hampering  his  mastery  of  the  curricu- 
lum. 

Dialectical  barriers  to  leamiug 

Linguistically,  we  in  |he  United  ' 
States  are  not  homogeneous.  So-called 
standard  American  English  or  "net- 
work English"  is  spoken  by  only  a 
small  minority  of  Americans.  And 
even  the  acceptable  English  of  one 
region  of  the  United  States  will  differ 
considerably  from  that  of  another  re- 
gion. These  regional  differences  in 
standards  of  speech  generally  do  not 
tend  to  interfere  with  academic  achieve- 
ment, nor  da  they  usually  hamper  inter- 
regional communication. 

Because  the  majority  of  culturally 
disadvantaged  students  have  grown  up 
in  linguistic  cocoons,  their  isolation 
from  standard  American  English  has 
resulfed  in  their  speaking  dialects  that 
differ  even  from  the  standard  accepta- 
ble English  of  their  own  r^ions.  In 
certain  cases,  as  is  true,  for  example, 
of  Americans  of  Spanish  descent  or 
many  American  Indians,  even  an  en- 
tirely different  language  may  be  spo- 
ken. Dialectical  variations  from 
standard  English  tend  to  fall  into  four 
major  categories:  vocabulary,  pronun- 
ciation, syntax,  and  idiomatic  expres- 
sion. And  significant  divergence  in 
any  of  these  four  categories  may  seri- 
ously penalize  a  linguistically  different 
student  in  the  school  setting.  # 

Ultimately,  the  educative  process  in- 
volves the  communication  of  a  myriad 


of  concepts  to  learners,  Tliese  con- 
cepts comprise  our  curriculum  content. 
Communication,  in  turn,  relies  very 
heavily  upon  language.  In  the  acquisi- 
tion of  concepts,  the  learner  must  have 
proficiency  in  the  receptive  aspects  of 
cdaimunication — that  is,  listening  and 
reading.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he 
wants  to  react,  to  question,  or  to  dem- 
onstrate that  learning  has  taken  place, 
he  must  rely  on  expressive  communi- 
cation— that  is.  speaking  and  writii.g. 

When  a  learner  moves  from  the  fa- 
miliar dialect  of  his  own  linguistic  co- 
coon to  the  somewhat  unfamiliar  lan- 
guage of  the  school,  the  communicative 
process  often  tends  to  be  seriously  im- 
paired and,  in  turn,  is  quite  likely  to 
penalize  him  in  his  attempts  to  acquire 
the  concepts  embodied  in  the  curricu- 
lum. ,And  even  if  he  is  reasonably 
successful  in  understanding  these  con- 
cepts, he  might  be  at  a,  loss  in  commu- 
nicating the  fact  that  he  does  under- 
stand them  if  his  expressive  language 
skills  are  deficient  as  they  relate  to 
standard  American  English.  This  lan- 
guage l>arrier  is  also  one  of  the  factors 
that  make  it  difficult  for  intelligence 
tests  to  measure  the  learning  capacity 
of  culturally  different  students  because 
language  is  often  one  of  the  funda- 
mental means  by  which  intelligence  is 
assessed. 

What,  then,  must  be  done  in  order 
to  arm  linguistically  different  students 
with  the  essential  communication  skills 
prerequisite  to  academic  achievement? 

One  answer  is  linguistic  immersion. 
The  school  must  make  every  effort  to 
provide  the  student  with  maximum 
meaningful  contact  with  the  standard 
American  English  of  his  r^on/  He 
should  hear  a  great  deal  of  standard 
language  in  order  to  develop  receptive 
communication  proficiency.  And  he 
should  use  the  language  for  the  devel- 
opment of  competence  in  expressive 
communication. 

Students  who  grow  up  In  linguistic 
isolation  learn  to  master  both  the 
speech  sound  system  and  the  syntax  of 
their  peculiar  dialect.  When  they  en- 
counter standard  American  English, 
they  find  themselves  suddenly  faced 
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with  sounds  that  they  haye  never  be- 
come accustomed  t'.  perceiving  or  re- 
producing. And  he  peiception  and 
reproduction  of  s'-eech  sounds  are 
learned  acts.  Tl  e  dialectical  pronun- 
ciations come  inr«  conflict  with  the 
more  con  vent  iona  standards  and  in- 
terference results. 

According  to  Jjh.  son,  ".  .  ,  the 
language  of  cultu  al  y  disadvantaged 
pupils  should  be  considered  as  a  differ- 
ent system  that  interferes — systeinat- 
icaHy — with  the  Itarriing  of  standard 
English.'*  And  he  proceeds  to  iden- 
tify characteristic  fjoints  of  conflict 
l)etween  the  American  Negro  dialect 
and  standard  American  English  on 
which  instructional  emphasis  should 
be  placed.  He  also  suggests  specific 
kinds  of  instructional  activities  which 
can  be  employed  (2). 

Conflicts  among  systems  of  arrang- 
ing words  into  syntactical  patterns  also 
present  problems  for  disadvantaged 
learners,  ai:d  syntax  is  probably  as 
much  a  fixed  language  habit  as  are  au- 
ditory perception  and  pronunciation. 
These  habits  are  learned  early  and  are 
difficult  to  modify.  It  is  often  felt  that 
the  various  dialects  of  American  En- 
glish are  haphazard  and  unsystematic. 
However,  careful  analysis  of  non- 
standard speech  has  shown  that  dialect3 
tend  to  be  both  systematic  and  consist- 
ent (i,  4).^ 

In  all  probability,  initial  emphasis  in 
language  retraining  should  be  at  the 
oral  level.  First  of  all,  language  is 
leartied  naturally  at  the  auditory- 
vocomotor  level  before  written  lan- 
gus^e  is  ever  ai.empted.  In  addition, 
printed  symbols  are  representations  of 
spoken  language  and  should  therefore 
follow  the  learning  of  spoken  language 
in  the  sequence  of  language  develop- 
ment. Any  attempts  to  learn  symbols 
for  sounds  that  have  never  been  mas* 
tered  at  the  auditory  level  would  be 
psychologically  and  pedagogically  un- 
sound. ^ 

A  culturally  diffcrAt  student  might 
question  very  seriously  Ihe  school's  at- 
tempts to  change  his  language  habits. 
And  justifiably  so.  His  dialed  has 
scrvetJ  him  well.    He  has  communs- 
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cated  with  it  effectively  aM  of  his  life 
and  has  shared  it  with  others  as  an  in- 
tegral aspect  of  his  unique  culture. 
So.  wtiy  change  ?  First  of  all.  he 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  discard  or 
reject  his  familiar  dialect.  Rather,  he 
should  trive  for  linguistic  versatility 
so  tha  e  can  slide  easily  and  comfort- 
ably up  ind  down  a  language  contin- 
uum from  his  own  dialect  to  slang  to 
colloquiahsms  to  more  formal  standard 
American  English.  And  he  should 
know  in  which  situations  each  type  of 
language  is  appropriate.  Standard 
American  English  is  the  lingua  franca 
of  the  United  States  and,  therefore, 
provides  the  relatively  uniform  and 
stable  system  for  communication.  In 
addition,  marked  deviations  from  lin- 
guistic norms  tend  to  stigmatizt  a  per- 
son as  being  unjeducated  or  outlandish: 
These  points  should  be  made  clear  to 
culturally  disadvantaged  students,  par- 
ticularly since  their  cultural  or  ethnic 
difference  will  in  all  probability  have 
already  been  a  source  of  derision  or  re- 
jection or  humiliatiDn  once  they  have 
ventured  outside  their  own  cultural 
milieu. 

A  iitimber  of  practical  techniques 
can  be 'employed  to  help  students  add 
standard  American  English  to  their 
native  dialects.  Plays,  the  memorisa- 
tion of  interesting  poems  o:  even  fion- 
sense  ditties,  songs,  and  impromptu 
dialog,  all  may  prove  to  be  helpful. 
Tlie  important  consideration  Is  the 
*  hearing  and  reproduction  of  the  pro- 
nunciations and  the  syntactical  struc- 
tures of  standard  American  English. 
Because  there  are  numerous  dialects 
represented  among  the  various  disad- 
vantaged subcultures,  it  is  essential 
that  a  teacher  listen  for  frequently  re- 
curring deviations  from  standard  En- 
glish and  pHan  language-learning  activ- 
ities around  these  deviations. 

Language  immersion  must  not  be 
viewed  as  an  isolated  curricular  area. 
Rather,  it  must  be  woven  systemati- 
cally into  a  thoroughly  int^rated  pro- 
gram designed  to  expand  students'  re- 
pertoires of  concepts  and  the  cognitive 
power  and  reasoning  ability  with 
which  to  manipulate  these  concepts 
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logically  and  creatively.   This  is  edu- 
cation. 

Self-concept  and  cultural 
disadvantage 

A  person  who  either  peeks  out  or 
dares  to  move  out  of  his  cultural  co- 
coon becomes  immediately  aware  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  "different."  He  is  a 
deviant  from  the  acceptable  dominant 
group  that  enjoys  a  special  place  in  the 
societal  sun.^  And  his  aw^areness  of  his 
difference  ^lay  be  underscored  by  deri- 
sive labels  that  are  hurled  at  him  or  by  ^ 
various  verbal  or  graphi:  caricatures 
designed  to  ridicule  him.  He  is  often 
a  social  outcast. 

In  his  attempts  to  ease  even  unob- 
trusively into  the  mainstream  of  gen- 
eral American  life,  he  often  encounters 
a  school  situation  designed  for  students 
from  quite  different  backgrounds. 
Failui;e  et^sues,  and  he  learns  quickly 
not  to  expect  much  of  himseff  by  way 
of  school  achievement.  As  a  chronic 
academic  failure,  he  first  becomes  a 
psychological  dropout  at  an  early  Bge. 
However,  he  is  required  to  remain  in 
school  until  he  is  old  enough  to  become 
a  physical  dropcritt. 

By  early  adulthood  he  has  already 
learned  to  lower  his  level  of  aspiration 
and  to  adjust  his  specific  goal-setting 
accordingly.  He  may  give  up  and  get 
on  the  relief  rolls  or  possibly  settle  for 
an  unskilled  menial  job.  On  the  other 
hand,  1  e  may  still  h?ye  salvaged 
enough  ego  strength  to  compete  in  the 
job  arena.  However,  in  all  probability 
his  bacl^ound  will  not  have  provided 
htm  with  tfie  myriad  of  language,  con- 
ceptual, and  technical  capabilities  nec- 
essary to  compete  ^effectively  for  a 
job.  This  kind  of  continuous  failure 
might  ultimately  drive  a  culturally  dis- 
advantaged person  to  one  of  two  ex- 
tremes: he  may  either  give  up  and  * 
withdraw  into  the  (5omfort  of  his  famil- 
iar cultural  cocoon  and  settle  for 
effortless,  simple  hedonism ;  or  he  may 
lash  out  in  bitterness  against  a  hostile 
sori^y  that  refuses  him  admittance. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  salvage  cul- 
tui^lly*disadvantaged  Americans  who 
might 'otherwise  be  headed  toward  psy- 
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chological,  social,  and  economic  desti- 
tution? Again,  we  need  the  combined 
efforts  of  both  experimental  investiga- 
tors and  professionals  involved  in  ac- 
tion programs.  Utiquestionably,  the 
most  advantageous  starting  ppint  is 
early  childhood.  At  that  stage,  a  neg- 
ative self  concept  is  not  likely  to  have 
developed  with  any  degree  of  per- 
manence. Also,  experiential  conceptual, 
linguistic,  and  cognitive  versatility  can 
be  achieved  more  easily  if  hardening 
of  the  learning  arteries  has  net  yet  set 
in.  This  need  to  start  at  an  early  ag^ 
underscores  the  tremendous  importance 
of  the  Operation  Headstart  concept. 

Professionals  and  para-pjofessionals 
working  wHh  the  disadvantaged  must 
be  helped  by  either  pre-  or*  in-service 
training  to  understand  the  social  and 
psychological  dynamics  that  create  the 
profile  of  destitution  described  above. 
They  must  become  trained  observers 
of  the^  behavioral  patterns  of  the  cijl- 
tufally  disadvantaged.  And  they  must 
learn  to  devise,  administer,  and  inter- 
pret both  informal  and  standardized 
testing  instruments  in  order  to  make 
valid  assessments  of  coping  skills  and 
deficiencies. 

Needless  to  say,  a  healthy  selT- 
concepl  cannot  develop  within  a  vac- 
uum. Hence,  detailed  but  flexible  pro- 
gram guidelines  must  he  formulated 
to  assist,  in  arresting  or  reversing  the 
deleterious  effects  of  cultural  depriva- 
tion on  human  personality  adjustment. 
We  must  .pinpoint  the*  attitudinal  traits 
and  the  cognitive  skilly  that  are  pre* 
requisite  to  success  in  handling  tradi- 
tional curricula.  Theses  in  turn,  must 
be  woven  into  a  program  th»^t  is 
palatable,  stimulating^  ch^liengiag, 
success-yielding,  and  rele^'ant  to  aca- 
demic achievement  and  to  general  life  , 
adjustment.  Both  within  the  school 
and  within  the  larger  community,  pro- 
vision must  be  made  to  secure  older 
models  whom  culturally  disadvantaged 
youths  can  emulate  and  wiio  can  pro- 
vide these  youths  with  encouragement 
and  specific  nelp.  In  the  school,  this 
model  role  could  be  performed  either 
by  a  teacher  or  by  an  older,  sympa- 
thetic, .and  m^^re  acvantaged  student. 
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Within  the  community,  organizations 
such  as  Big  Brothers  of  America  could 
pertorm  this,  function  very  effectively. 

Concluding  comment: 
cultural  symbiosis  and  synthesis 

In  conclusion,  one  central  principle  ^ 
deserves  reiteration  here:  An  all-out, 
multi-faceted  attack  must  be  waged  if 
we  are  to  salvage  youngsters  who  are 
disadvantaged  because  of  cultural 
difference  and  if  we  are  to  assist  them 
\v  realizing  optimal  self-fulfillment. , 
Such  an  attack  will  require  careful 
and  continuous  assessment  of  their 
strengths,  their  weaknesses,  ,and  their 
progress.  Programing  must  provide 
for  the  development  of  skills  and  con- 
cepts as  well  as  for  the  expansion,  of 
their  cognitive  power.  And  all  of  this 
must  be  done  in  a  setting  that  is  con- 
ducive to  the  growth  of  a  healthy 
self-image. 

At  lolig  last,  we  may  now  be  moving 
toward  a  new  society  in  which  no  one 
will  be  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  his 
identification  with  a  special  subculture. 
Hopefully,  we  are  creatii^  a  genera-, 
tion  of  cultured  straddlers — individuals 
who  can  participate  with  equal  ease 
and  comfort  both  in  their  own  subcul- 
tures and  in  a  common  general  Ameri- 
can culture.  Our  goal  must  not  be  the 
eradication  of  the  richness  of  our  di- 
versification in  favor  of  a  bland  and 
colorless  homc^eniety.  Rather,  we  can 
indeed  enjoy  cultural  symbiosis  and 
synthesis  simultaneously.  Our  subcul- 
tures may  remain  essentially  intact  but 
not  as  cultural  cocoons.  As  they  exist 
side-by-side,  thete  must  be  a  healthy 
fluidity  of  communication  and  true 
cross-fertilization.  From  this  kind  of 
cultural  reciprocity  there  can  develop  a 
synthesis  that  will  become  a  super- 
'  culture  in  which  we  can  all  participate 
^ith  dignity,  with  self-acceptance,  and 
with  mutual  respect. 
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Children  Without— 
Without  Motivation 

Lydia  B.  Pool 
Washington  County,  Georgia, 
Board  of  Education 

LET  ME  TAKE  YOU  to  rural  Central 
Georgia.  The  town  is  Tennille ;  popu- 
lation, 1,847.  I  want  you  to  meet 
Jimmy,  age  eight,  a  member  of  the 
thin!  grade  class  of  the  Tennille  Ele- 
mentary School.  Jimmy  first  came  to* 
the  reading  center  in  March  of  1967. 
He  informed  everyone  at  the  center 
that  he  could  not  read  and  that,  fur- 
thermore, he  did  not  want  to  learn  to 
read.  Rapport  was  not  easily  es- 
tablished. Verbal  approaches  failed, 
bijt  a  smile  or  wink  would  sometimes 
result  in  a  positive  response.  When 
asked  ^hat  he  liked,  his  answer  was 
"Nothing,"  Efforts  to  find  Jimmy's- 
interests  continued.  t 

At  last  Jimmy  volunteered  to  tell 
about  his  experience  of  the  afternoon 
before.  Jimmy  talked  about  Steve,  the 
adult  identity  in  his  life.  Steve  had 
taken  Jimmy  to  ride  on  his  tractor. 
Now,  Jimmj  dictates  stories  about 
Steve  and  about  farm  life  for  an  ex- 
perience chart.  I^e  enjoys  reading  his 
own  simple,  yet  true  stories.  Jimttiy 
has  cut  pictures  from  the  Progressive 
Farmer  to  illustrate  stories  he  has  dic- 
tated to  his  classroom  teacher. 

Vast  amounts  of  materials  are  not 
the  most  essential  elements  to  be  con- 
sidered in  ^motivation.  The  vkal  in- 
gredient is  a  oKative,  understanding 
teacher.  \ 

Ifi  March  Jimmy^was  a  child  with- 
out— without  motivation.    Jimmy  is 
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now  learning  to  read\because  reading 
has  become  meaningfw.  He  can  see 
himself  in  what  he  is  reading;  he  is  in- 
volved. 

There  are  many  Jimmys  in  our 
schools  today.  Many^of  these  ^children 
without  motivation  are  the  much- 
read-about,  much-talked-about,  cultur- 
ally deprived  children.  How  can  ch'il- 
ren  who  do  not  like  books,  who  have 
an  aversion  to  reading,  be  encouraged 
and  led  to  read— not  because  they  are 
.  forced  to  do  so  but  because  they  w^nt  ^ 
to?  .       ^  ' 

Motivation  >~definition  of  and 
factors  affecting 

A  great  deal  of  time  could  be  spent 
defining  tJie  term  mofimtion.  The 
definition  used  here  is  *'the  need  and 
desire  to  know  or  to  do."  While  there 
is  often  a  3<*k  of  motivational  factors 
operatiiig  a  ong  the  culturally  de- 
.priveff;chil(!  i,  the  problem  is  not  one 
of  culture  Jope.  There  are  those 
whose  culture-  puts  little  value,  on  "the 
need  to  know'' ;  yet  there  are  culturally 
deprived  children  whd  present  no  mo- 
tivational problems.  "  Conversely,  there 
are  ^children  from  environments  one 
would  never  characterize  as  culturally 
poor  who  also  need  motivation. 

The  d^ree  and  type  of  motivation 
necessary  to  create  a  good  climate  for 
learning  to  read  depend  upon  many 
factors.  The  individual's  interests, 
physical  well-being,  emotional  stability, 
and  mental  alertness  are  but  a  few  of 
these.  Children  who  require  extensive 
and  imaginative  motivational  tech- 
niques, if  they  are  to  be  successful 
readers,  are  those  who  are  emotionally 
deprived.  These  children  are  truly 
without.  They  may  be  without  love ; 
therefore,  they  feel  alone.  They  are 
often  those  who  fail;  therefore,  they 
feel^  inadequate.  Pei?»aps  they  arc 
bored;  therefore,  they  are  dull  or  tired. 
.  It  coUW  be  that  they  have  been  pnjs- 
sured  to  "do  better'*  and  have  i-ebelled. 
They  co«ild  b^  ill,  sleepy,  or  hungry, 
and.  therefore,  listless!  Often  they  are 
those  who  present  behavioral .  prob- 
lems; therefore,  they  have  been  labeled 
"bad."  Perhaps  they  feel  they  are  dif- 
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feren^  and,  as  a' ^result,  diey  are 
ashatiied.  Could  it  be  that  concentration 
is  limited  because  of  energy  depletion? 
In  an  effort  to  solve  their  problems, 
they  may  have  used  up  their  energy 
supply.  Perhaps  these  children  who 
are  without  motivation  are  troubled 
and  can  he  characterized  by  such  terms 
as  hyperactive,'  aggressive,  or  with- 
drawn. 

Principles  of  motivation 

Whateyer  '*the  circumstances,  the 
teacher  must  surmount  a  problem  if 
our  children  without — without  motiva- 
tion— are  to  learn  to  read..  The  prob- 
lem is  how  to  create,  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  a  need  and  a  desire  to  read.  The 
child  must  be  a  success.  Reading 
must  be  rewarding.  Tlie  child  must 
become  involved.  WHen  reading  goal? 
become  the  reader's  goals,  then  reading 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  self. 
These  goals  must  he  close  at  hand. 
Few,  if  any,  children  have  learned  to 
re^d  because  they  want  to  be  able  to  go 
to  college.    The  child  must  read  to 

,  solve  a  problem,  or  he  must  satisfy  a 
need  through  -reading.  A  problem 
may  be  to  find  out  how  to  play  a  game 
or  read  a  letter.  Reading  can  be  the 
means  through  which  such  needs  as 
approval,  recognhion,  and  praise  are 
realized.  Smith* and  Dechant  in  Psy- 
chology in  Teaching  said,  child  will 
learn  to  read  if  by  doing  so  he  caa  get 
the  esteem  of  his  parents,  his  teacher, 
his  peers,  or  if  he  can  increase  his  own 
self-ebteem." 

Each  child — whether  culturally  de- 
prived, emotionally  deprived,  or  educa- 
tionally deprived — ^must  be  accepted 
for  what  he  is.  When  a  child's  lan- 
guage is  not  accepted,  he  will  often  re- 
fuse to  use  language.  He  fears  ridi- 
cule and  feels  unaccepted  in  the  world 

,  i  1  Which  ne  finds  himself.  To  be  posi- 
tively motivated,  acceptance  of  the 
child  atid  his  environment ,  is  a  mK:es- 
sjty.  .  If  his  langu^e  is  not  accepted, 
hflis  in  ei!ect  being  told,  "Your  cul- 
t^e  is  not  acceptable;  theref{Ve,Vou 
who  are  a  product  of  this  *poor*  cul- 
ture are  not  acceptable." 
Of  all  the  facets  of  reading  that  ^ 
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co?re  to  mind  as  the  wiii^  thinks  o. 
mifuvaiiou,  one  stands  above  tht 
— appropriatene^  of  materials 
mc^l  Not  only  *hc  rcto.tant  reader 
but  every  reader,  if  learning  is  to  take 
p!art%  must  be  presented  materials  ap 
propriatc  for  his  reading  level 
Notfting  yitVh  succe^  like  .i^uc^essful 
rxperieiw^;  nutbing  yields  failure  iike 
continually  f^riling.  Xothii^  oui  stand 
in  xh^  wiy  of  raotimion  more  than 
beti^  forc^  to  attempt  to  liandle  ma- 
terim§  tliat  are  too  difficult.  Materials 
5tottld  be  appropriate  not  only  in  terms 
of  the  instructional  level  but  also  in 
temi?  of  Interest.  Intere^^t  aiid  cunosity 
|day  vital  rol^  io  good  motivational 
techniques 

It  is  simple  to  expound  on  id^i;  and 
theories,  but  let  m  f«c  what  we  are 
doing  in  our  si'hook  abnut  the  prob- 
lems o£  the  coltiirally*  ci  My,  and 
edticatiosatty  d<^  dvdl  chi»^en. 

Title  HI  ESEA  {danning  grant 

In  April  <rf  i966,  fte  Wasta>^<m 
Coun^^  Itord  of  Edtication  i*  San- 
domnlle  G^rgia,  a^^ded  a  Title 
m  ESEA  Grant  ty  Ae  United  States 
Dfib^  of  WocatiOT.  The  project, 
"Itevclo^i^  a  Wkrt  Readily 
gram,**  original  %^ith  three  dassrocor* 
tubers.  C&thoine  E.  Thurston,  Katli 
ken  M.  Hod^^  and  the  writer. 

Twelve  s^^ol  sj^cms  frcHn  the  area 
j  Ined  the  Wariilf^tton  Gmnty  Scbtol 
Sy^mi  in  dWorfe  to  ^ovide  trcaen'.nt 
for  dif^lel  readers  to  knptmt 
Uie  devd^ra«tal  reading  prelum* 
These  iadud^  tte  DuMfai  Ci^  Sy^ 
lem  and  flie  amnty  system  *ViI- 
kin^on,  -John^»  Pu^m,  Hana)dc, 
Emantid Jtf <^r^,  Baldroi,  MdDtifte, 
Wmrtn,  ueteibm,  atwl  limioln, 

tmot  adl  a  fuB-Ane  bookl^^^- 
e'^o^iacy.  In  aAKtion,  a  dracHistra- 
Am^^t^^'  1ms  fa^  ©nplbyetf  ttoe 
a  n^ic  Fart-time^p^fc^d  in- 
dsOt  r^sh^t  <£ra^^  also 
ui^d^  lAssotm  dai^i^  a  j^riecltH'  <rf 

Mm  tmft^}  &d  a  coo^p^ 


oratory  school  al>*'^  sei  .es  in  an  advis- 
ory capacity.  Washi.igton  County 
School  Superintendent,  W.  B.  Ouzts, 
Jr..  is  the  representative  of  the  legal 
a|>plicant*  Seventeen  persons  repre- 
senting the  twelv^  system*  participate 
ing  with  the  legal  applicant  and  one 
person  from  the  Georgia  College  at 
Milledgeville  compose  the  advisory 
board.  iJyron  Callaway,  director  of 
the  rea<iing  clinic  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  is  the  project  consultant. 
Two  nationally  known  riding  con- 
sultants, A.  Sterl  Artley  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  and  William  D. 
Shddon  from  Syracuse  University, 
have  visited  the  center.  Others,  in- 
cluding Ira  Aaron  of  the  University 
of  Borgia,  have  been  consulted. 
Juanim  AfcMErnathy,  Engtfefi^  and  read- 
ing consultant  with  the  Georgia  State 
De^rtment  of  Educaton,  has  provided 
professional  guidance. 

Reading  center 

The  plannii^  grant  stages  a  pilot 
demonstration  center  operating  as  a 
part  of  the  prq^ram  of  the  Tennille 
Elemen^ry  School  in  Tennille,  Geor- 
gia. Thirty-four  childr^  are  receiv- 
ing dirttt  t^ching  services.  No  one 
method  or  special  materials  are  used. 
Teaching  methods  are  di^nostic,  dy- 
namic, pragmatic,  varied,  individualis- 
tic, creative,  flexible,  and  highly  moti- 
^tive.  Each  child's  pr<^m  is 
planned  according  to  his  unique  needs 
Md  interests,  banning  with  materials 
havif^  meaning  for  a  diild's  ^uticular 
culture  and  cluu^i^  as  cuttural  aspi- 
rations ri^.  In  general,  nese  thirty- 
four  students  first  came  U  the  riding 
center  as  duldren  without— wittout 
motimion.  Today  mai^  remain  de- 
prived ;v  but  fav,  if  any,  ^  without 
motff^m.  Ma^:als  and  methods 
nrfridi  ^eld  pc^tivT  results  are  em- 
jdo^l  flw^  yiddifi^f  native  r^ults 
are  discai^ted.  Thi  f/tmmoghy  that 
permeates  tmihix^  j^^on  is  to 
T^pect  every  duld  as  an  hidhdduid,  to 
^  ftrftii  in  hb  ^ity,  and  to  crmt 
a  karm^  mmtmni^t  vritere  t^ess 
isaiWc^d* 
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groups  ranging  in  size  from  one  tin  six, 
for  thirty  minu^^es  to  one  hour,  on  two 
to  five  days  a  week.  Participants 
come  to  the  reading  center  from  their 
regular  classrooms ;  however,  for  seven 
students,  work  in  the  reading  center 
means  a  loiter  school  day.  The  aver- 
age IQ  of  the  students,  according  to 
standardized  tests,  is  W.  The  extent 
of  reading  disability  raises  from  1.3  to 
4.6  years.  Achievement  test  scores 
and  reading  expectancy  levels  were 
compai  ed  to  determine  disabilities. 
Reading  expectancy  levels  were  deter- 
mined fiy  a  recognized  formula. 

Other  students  throughout  the  thir- 
teen-county  area  are  benefiting  from 
the  diagnostic  services  offered  as  a 
part  of  the  pilot  program.  As  chil- 
dren's reading  problems  are  diagnosed, 
recommendations  are  made  to  class- 
room teachers.  Many  instruments  are 
used.  Among  these  are 

Wechslcr  IntdligeiK*  Scale  for  Children 

Stanford-Binet  Intelligence  Scale 

Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test 

Ipforinal  Reading  Inventory 

Gray  Oral  Reading  Test 

Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty 

Spache  DiagiK»tic  Reading  Scales 

Gates  Reading  Survey 

Iowa  Work-Study  Skills 

Informal  Interview 

Parent  Interview 

Tel^iAOCiiIar 

Audiometer 

Educational  laboratory 
Throughout  the  planning  grant 
stage,  the  pilot  center  has  served  as  an 
edur-  onal-  laboratory.  Materials 
h^ve  been  studied.  Res^cb  has  b^ 
conducted.  A  reading  survqr  of 
11,500  childrai  in  grades  lOur  throt^h 
seven  in  the  thirteen  particijmting  sys* 
terns  has  revealed  that  25  percent  <rf 
these  students  are  •'severely  disabled" 
riders,  A  severely  disabled  r^der  has 
been  defined  as  one  who  is  reading 
more  tium  one  and  one-half  years 
below  his  i^dii^  acpectoiQr. 

A  cultural  study  is  aJso  w^erway. 
Cultufil  dgjrivatton  is  preval«it  in 
ttiis  niral  ^ral  Geoifui  im,:  The 
Bui-point  cJ  tiie  mediwi  funily  i^OKne 
in  fl^  tMrt^  acw^  M  tas 
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$3,000.    The  non-white  population  is 
48.4  percent. 

In-service  education  has  been  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  project.  Approxi- 
mately 150  visitors,  including  class- 
room teachers,  have  observed  in  the 
demonstration  center.  Project  person- 
nel have  visited  similar  programs  and 
attended  reading  conferences  through- 
out the  nation. 

Title  III  ESEA  operational  grant 

As  a  result  of  experiences  gained 
and  the  efforts  of  the  advisory  board 
and  the  visiting  con:^ultants,  an  opera- 
tional grant  proposal  was  submitted  to 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
on  January  15,  1967.  ThiSc  grant  will 
make  an  ex  ^nsion  of  the  present  pro- 
gram possible.  The  pilot  reading  cen- 
ter will  become  the  parent  center  with 
personnel  providing  guidance  for 
newly  created  subcenters  'throughout 
the  participating  area.  The  subcenters 
will  serve  as  demonstration  centers 
providing  direct  services  for  disabled 
reader^. 

The  title  of  the  operational  grant 
phase,  "Progress  Thirteen,"  is  an  acros- 
tic for  Pilot  Reading  Organization 
with  Guidance  through  Resear<;h,  Ex- 
perimentation, and  Scientific  Study. 
Thirteen  denotes  the  thirteen  partici- 
pating systems. 

A  program  concerning  the  preven- 
tion of  reading  disabilities  will  also  be 
undertaken  in  the  area  of  early  child- 
hood education.  Work  is  to  begin 
with  3ix*year-olds ;  however,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  program  will  later  in- 
volve three*,  four-,  and  five-year^ld 
chiluren. 

Project  personnel  beliei^  the  in-  , 
service  aspects  of  thi  project  to  be  a  j 
most  significant  part  of  the  proposed  | 
program.  In-service  education  plans  i 
include  sessions  with  classrocmi  t^th-  | 
ers  led  by  outstanding  consultants  and  a 
demonstratiors  of  the  teaclnng  of  large  | 
pQups  by  .tieans  of  video  fepe.  f 
Substit^e  t^hers  ^ill  also  free  class-  1 
roOTi  teachers  tf»  visit  tiie  demonstra-  | 
tioB  center*  Reading  supervisors  will  j 
be  sralable  for  amsufeations  -with  2 
i^l^OOTi  l^w*^.   Ev«i  Aot^  the 
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treatment  aspects  of  the  project  can  be 
invaluable,  prevention  of  readii^  disa- 
bilities in  the  classroom  is  the  ultimate 
goal.  It  is  recc^nized  that  the  class- 
room teacher  is,  and  will  remain,  the 
backbone  of  our  educational  system. 

Motivational  techniques 

In  August  a  reading  consultant 
came  to  ^  'a^hjngton  County,  Georgia, 
en  route  irom  Florida  to  California.  ^ 
Upon  hearing  about  the  innovative  and 
exemplary  project  in  this  rural  county, 
she  came  to  visit  the  reading  center. 
Her  remark  was,  "I've  never  been  to 
such  a  little  out-of-the-way  place  in 
such  a  little  place  and  seen  such  excit- 
ing things  going  on!'*  Yes,  exciting 
things  have  gone  on,  especially  for  the 
personnel  connected  with  the  project 
and  the  thirty-four  children  who  come 
to  the  center.  You  met  Jimmy.  I 
wDuld  also  like  to  introduce  you  to  the 
other  thirty-three  participants  of  the 
pilot  reading  center,  but  there  is  time 
to  meet  only  a  few. 

Jane  is  a  sixth  grade  girl  who  read 
her  first  book  just  for  fun  in  the  fall. 
The  only  motivation  Jane  needed  was 
encouragement,  praise,  and  assurance 
that  she  would  become  a  better  reader. 
These  ingredients  were  coupled  wth 
appropriate  materials;  J^ne  is  making 
outstanding  progress. 

Tom  has  many  emotional  problems. 
Sometimes  his  problems  are  so  gr^t 
that  Tom  and  I  just  teUc.  .  Other 
times,  I  read  to  him.  Tom  needs  to 
succeeu.  Tom  responds  to  the  Lan* 
guage  Master  ana  other  mechanical 
aids.  Operating  die  nriachines  is  moti- 
vatii^;  Tom  is  in  control.  This  posi- 
tion gives  him  a  sense  of  power.^  He 
learns  to  spell  by  typing  the  words 
over  and  over  on  a  primer  ^^ewriter. 

PhiUtp  has  been  motivated  throu^ 
art.   A  book  te*^  been  written  espe-  i 
cially  for  him  .0  illustrate.  He  found 
a        to  re^  the  book  in  order  to 
molos  the  illt^trations. 

Drama  and  creative  play  me^  m^ti- 
vmm  for  M^.  was  a  non- 

reader  in  DecembefT  He  teamed  to 
read  his  .%ri^  m  txpe  m  pr^pmtim 
for  *,  pantomime  to  pr@<^t  in  his 
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classroom.  Mike,  a  very  <-fnsitive 
nine-year-old  boy,  found  an  identifica- 
tion with  the  story  character,  Denny, 
who  found  a  lost  puppy.  Being  suc- 
cessful before  his  own  peer  group  has 
been  an  extremely  valuable  motiva- 
tional aid. 

Rod  loves  cars.  He  has  been  moti- 
vated with  books  about  cars.  Recently 
he  was  asked  to  draw  a  motor  and  ex- 
plain how  it  worked.  This  task  re^ 
quired  much  readii^  and  Rod  mas- 
tered the  task.  ^ 

Joe  can  be  motivated  through  exter- 
nal rewards.  He  will  work  for  praise, 
•for  good  grades,  or  for  positive  com- 
ments on  his  papers.  He-fteeds  and 
requires  much  individual  attention. 
His  favorite  method  of  receiving  this 
attention  is  to  di^uss  stories  he  has 
read  silently  or  to  read  orally  in  a 
one-to-one  relationship. 

Johnny's  la'hguage  patter  ns  are  not 
those  generally  accepted  in  a  middle- 
class  culture.  Recently,  with  the  aid 
of  a  Language  Master,  Johnny  listened 
on  the  instructor's  tract  to  the  phrase 
"the  basebaU  game."  He  in  turn  re- 
corded on  the  student's  tract  *'d£  base- 
ball game."  As  he  listened  a  second 
time  to  the  instructor's  phrase  and 
then  to  his  own,  he  commei)ted  that  be 
needed  to  rea>rd  his  again.  This  time 
be  proudly  said,  "The  basebaU  game/' 

Puf^ry  has  notivated  many  chil- 
dren. Puppets  are  used  in  various 
ways.  A  favorite  way  has  been  to 
have  die  children  read  scripts  for  a 
.play  as  they  manipulate  their  puppet 
cha^^ers.  The  Aiy  and  withdrawn 
child  and  the  child  who  daydreams 
find  this  especially  satisfying. 

Conclusicm 

Yes,  we  are  tackling  our  education 
problans  as  we  plan  for  our  children 
without — the  culturally  deprived,  the 
anotionally  deprived,  and  the  ^uca- 
tionaUy  deprive.  N«t  year  we  look 
forward  to  the  further  rdinenmit  and 
^tension    our  preset  p^ram. 

We  kiow  that  if  &ere  are  to  be  suc- 
^ssfid  im<fix^  expmmwif  fliere  mmt 
be  mmivation-^K)t  only  ikMstivaticm  of 
studdits  but  also  motivation  of  te^^ 
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If  you  have  taught  for  a  year,  you 
already  must  have  encountered  some 
students  who  have  had  learning  diffi- 
culties. If  you  have  taught  children  of 
disadvantaged  backgrounds,  you  know 
the  problem  well. 

,  The  magnitude  of  the  problem  of 
failure  in  our  schoois  is  almost  unbe- 
lievable,  and  failure  is  by  no  nieans 
limited  to  the,  so-called  disadvantaged 
though  the  proportion  is  greater 
among  that  group.  There  are  today  in 
the  IJnited  States  aL  ;Ut  fifty-five  mil- 
lion students  at  all  levels,  elementary 
through  „  graduate  school.  '  Of  this 
number  one  third  feels  great  success  in 
schooT;  on^  third  vacillates,  does  well 
and  poorly,  goes  up  and  down ;  and  the 
last,  t'f'rd  rarel>  '  as  any  feelings  of 
success.  About  twenty  million  chil- 
dren each  year  fail  in  one  or  nigre 
subjects  and  have  deep  feelings  of  frtis- 
tration  and  despair.  Failure  is  destruc- 
tive. It  destroys  faith  in  ^orae's  ability 
to  perform."^  Failure  breeds  self- 
distrust  and  anxiety^  and  tot.  toi  years 
there  is  no  iscap€  /row  this  unpleas- 
ant,  unrewarding  Vitiation:  The  chM 
is  imprisoned  ffi  a  constantly  punishing 
environineati  Attendance  at  school  is- 
required  tfeth  by  law  mi  by  society* 
Under  existing  conditicms  there  is  no 
way  out  for  these  children. 

The  incidence  of  ftilure  among  dis* 
advants^ed  students  is  appalling.  Th# 
rate  of  failure  among  childr«^  pf 
disad^^t^ed  badb^ounds  is  %di- 
cat^d  by  the  finding  iha^^  the  third 
grade^  sdbout  two  tiifcds  of  children 
>he  ^  a  sixth  gtsL4tr  who  had  just  on^/yej^  bditnd''in  r^*^,  and 

coi^^  from  the  Sa^.  ,  He  Mh^^^^^^tm^-  to  increase  to^tw^ 

pracfrcally  a,  nonreacer  who  Jn  _ six and  sOTtetimes  eyeri,  five 
mmlhs    made    phe  .(me«ud  '  ^sSns^ 
Then  he  movedr  I  was  id>W'to  observe 
/what  fpi^ure  had  4oqe  to  Ed^e  and 
4^w  siic^ss  in  learning  in  just  ^^brirf 
perfed  of^timc  hirf  trahsforrted  4um  / 
f^a  a  shy,  hesitant,  disa)ura^«  tit»5" 
silent  boy  to  a  self  c^fid^t^  ou^pi% 
persm  .  -  WM  k  I  hppt      has  msM* 
tained  his  stK^ss,  I       ttiat  h^  h» 
rc^'^rted.  He  was^  Ms  n^y  ^  suc- 
€^  but  ha^  not  im^^ed  ^lo)^  oil 
the  &^xsss^  basic  daV^  h^n  4te 
moved* 


ers.  Motivation  of  students  may  con- 
tinue to  challenge  us.  As  this  goal  is 
accomplished,  however,  teachers  are 
motivated  because  there  can  be  no 
greater  motivation  than  the  realization, 
that  children  who  once  did  not  want  to 
read  can  harcMy  wait  to  gej  out  of  the 
hair  to  run  to  the  reading  center. 
These  childi  m  are  motivated  chiefly 
because  thiq^  are  succeeding;  reading 
has  becom^  fun.  ^ 

There  have  also  b^n  external  moti- 
vations. We  calf  this  reinforcement 
for  learning.  What  is  it?  Every  child 
gets  a  piece  of  hard  candy  from  the  big 
candy  jar  every  day,  not  because  ht 
did  well  (we  know  he  will  do  well ;  'e 
make  'Jure  oi  that)  biA  bacause  the 
read  -enter  is  a  special  place  and 
each      a  is  a  specif  ^r^n. 

Using  Continuous  Situation 
in  the  Elenxchtztf^o^^nt 

..So|PHI^'4&OOM 

Gsay,  Indiana^^l^blic  Schools 

^  Ai  QUT  FOUR  Yj^^^Mo,  wheh  working 
'  in  ChioigOi  I_«iet  M  extremely  bright 
and  sensitive fboy  named  Eddie.  In 
s^>ite  of  his  intelligence,  however,  at 
thirteen  he  lacked  the  most  t^sic  read- 
ing skilfe. 

I  oftet^  think  of  Eddie  and  wonder 
where  he  is  today.  I  wonder  if  he  has 
beai  able  to  realize  Vis  pot^tial  or  if 
the^yston  has  caught  him  up  again  in 
tihe  cyde  of  failure  pro<)t^ng  more 
'jtilure.   When  I  worked  with  Eddie, 
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^ars  bebind  at  the  high  3choo}  l^d. 
Many  are  ^rced  to'df^^  put  * 

f'How  can  this  fai}tire       i  s  ^jAflti- 
tati^  ^icts  on  the  perscma  t^^^^iutd 
the  deveio|ttnent  tif^he  ia^i^fual  b^^ 
.  Tedt^^  and  /e^  j^^ldl  i:  Frcfe' 
my  /ib^ti«ice,^]^e  ^i^ot^  kteic' 

•  ponditiofls  n^ssiary  t(5r^M5v«it  ^iire 
and^miote  succea^  in^^.bql  for  m&i 

^  a»Uf        ^  !L  '         ,  c . 

L'^it^netion  mxxst  be  adapt^^ 
^  -5    .  tte  ieanu%  tieeds  rf  lacfr  ch  '^., 

•  -  2.-;  n»iM  have  a^^^ttive 
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attitude  toward  each  xhild ;  that 
is,  the  teacher  must  accept  each 
child  as  he  15  and  must  feel  that 
the  child  can  learn. 

3.  Each  child  must  have  wdence  of  ^ 
his  success  in  learning. 

4.  The  parents  must  have  belief  in 
their  child's  ability  to  learn  and 
must  support  the  child  in  his 
learning. 

it  is  obvious  that  man>  factors  are  ' 
needed  to  meet  these  four  conditions. 
Materials,  instructional  methods,  ad- 
ministrative support,  and  evaluation 
procedures,  all  play  a  role  in  promot- 
ing the  basic  conditions  for  success  in 
school.    In  Gary,  we  used  a  three- 
stage  cycle  4o  provide  tne  framework 
for  a  multiple  approach  to  the, problem. 
In  thfs  paper,  I  will  emphasize  only 
the  role  of  continuous  evaluation  as  a 
key  factor  in  .promoting  these /four 
basic  conditions  nec^sary  for  success 
in  school.   Ijivour  program  of  Jcon^pen-  ^ 
satory  eduoition,  which  itKluded  four- 
teen schools  in  ^Gary^  Indiana, 
found  that  contirfucus  evaluation  ac-^ 
tually  did  phy  a  antral  role  in  c^ch. 

By^  contiguous*  evaluation,  I  mean 
the  use  of  periodic,  systematic  e^dence 
to  diagnose  the  and  pn^ess  of 
the^ildren^  in  the  <^a^  aspects  of 
leat^i^.  This  use  of  evatotjon  narsd-  ^ 
fels  the  te£ichii:^44nraing.  Jt  does  not 
gwrantee  change,  just  as'ti  doctor's 
acc^tf  diagiKMip^^r  i^'ill  not  gtuuantee 
the  rei^ery  of  the  f  atient,  but  it  is  the 
first  step  in  del^tnining  the  direction 
^the  change." 

Effective  use  of  continuous  evalua- 
tion b^ns  with  an  analysis  of  the 
subskills  of  the  subject  matter, 
v.^**ether  it  be  math,  science,  social 
studies,  or  language  arts.  Our  subject 
matt^  in  Gary  was  not  just  reading 
but  all  the  langu^^e  arts  which  we 
broke  down  into  the  expressive  and  re* 
ceptive  areas  and  their  sequential  sub- 
slatls. 

After  the  analysis  of  the  subject 
matter  into  the  suL^lls,  tests  and 
other  techniques  arc  required  to  oMain 
evidem:e  of  the  te\^l  of  instru^on  for 
each  diild»  A  variety  (rf  dt^ncsttc  tn- 
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struments  is  necessary  for  the  wide 
range  of  subskills. 

Finally,  aftjer  obtaining  the  evidence, 
we  need  a  graphic  way  of  representing 
the  results  so  that  both  teacher  and 
xhild  can  see  at  a  glance  what  has  been 
learned  and  what  is  yet  to  be  learned. 

The  evaluation  must  be  continuous 
because  its  purpose  is  constartly 
changing.  We  used  it  to  provide  the 
starting  point  for  the  sequence  of 
learning.  We  used  it  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  each  child.  Finally,  we  used 
continuous  evaluation  to  check  for 
mastery.  ^  , 

Not  all  evaluation  is  continuous 
evaluation.  -,^ite  in  contrast  to  con- 
tinuous-evaluation is  summative  evalu- 
ati<Hi.  Summative  evaluation  is  the 
one  to  which  tesKihers  and  schools  have 
been  most^accustomed.  'Examples  of 
summative  evaluation  are  standardized 
acl  ieven^t  tests,  such  as  readit^  and 
math.  Summative  evaluation  plays  a 
vital  role  in  educatfon  in  setting  stand- 
ards and  in  marking  and  promotion. 
In  our  prc^ram  in  Gary,  we  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  use  of  summative 
evaluation,  but  we  have  not  found  this 
type  of  ev^uation  useful  in  adapting 
the  instruction.  Nor  have  we  fcjnd  it 
useful  'n  promoting  positive  attitudes 
on  the^rt  of  the  teachers,  students,  or 
parents. 

The  use  of  summative  evaluation  has 
not  helped  in  implementing  the  four 
basic  conditions  necessary  for  sucx^s- 
ful  learning.  We  have  found  that,  at 
fifth  grade,  a  readii^  score  of  3^  has 
not  told  us  much  about  Jimmy's  or 
Mary's  strengths  and  weakness^.  If 
Jimmy  and  Mary  are  having  difficulty, 
would  32  help  the  teacher  develop  a 
positive  attitude  tov/ard  their  ability  to 
leam^^  Of  would  the  child  feel  ade- 
quate as  a  learner?  And  you  can  see 
how  diflficult  it  would  be  for  Jimmy's 
or  Clary's  parents  to  have  a  positive 
attitude  toward  their  children's  ability 
to  learn  if  they  a>ntinue  to  fail. 

We  have  lo^ed  at  somf:  of  ihe  limi- 
tations of  summative  evaluation. ,  Let 
us  now  exsm\t\e  in  detail  the  ke^  role 
of  continuous  eviduaticm  in  girOiMtif^ 
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the  four  conditions  basic  to  success  in  reasoning"  (1).   Their  special  learn- 

school.  ing  needs,  then,  are  in  language. 

Think  of  a  child  you  know  who  is  We  have  trieo  to  obtain  diagnostic 

having  great   difficulty   in   learning.  instruments   whic  i   would   point  up 

This  may  be  a  chifd  with  whom  you  these  specific  language  needs  of  the 

are  currently  working  o:  one  you  have  chiMren.    Our  program  in  Garv  used 

worked  with  in  the  past.    As  we  dis-  oral  and  written   diagnostic  instru- 

cuss  the  use  of  continuous  evaluation  ments  for  both  the  receptive  and  ex- 

in  promoting  each  oL  the  four  condi-  pressive   language    skills.  _  As  you 

tions  necessary  for  success  in  school,  know,  there  are  many  diagnostic  in- 

try  to  see  how  these  ideas  and  tech-  struments  in  the  reading  are    nd  very 

niques  would  apply  to  the  child  you  few  in  the  other  language  .  .s  areas, 

have   in   mind.     Would   continuous  In    the  ^reading    area,    we  used 

,  evaluation  have  helpMed  him  succeed  ?  teacher-made  inventories^  Botel  Phon- 

Can  it  still?               "  ics  Mastery  T«i,  and  tests  accompa- 
nying basal,  readers  to  test  word  attack 

Role  of  continuous  evaluation  in  skills,  comprehension  skills,  and  work 

adapting  the  instruction  to  the  study  skills.    We  developed  a  picture 

devdopmental  and  learning  needs  vocabulary    inventory   for  receptive, 

of  the  children  meaning  vocabulary.    We  are  in  the 

One  of  the  problems  concerning  F^c^s  now  of  adapting  an  inventon 
'  work  with  the  disadvantaged  child  and  ,*e  written  expressive  subskil  s. 
other  children  who  are  having  diffi-  Each  of  these  inventpries  broke  do  »n 
culty  in  school  has  been  that  have  subject  matter  into  small  seqvettial 
used  materials  which  were  developed  steps  to  parallel  the  mstruction. 
and  which  worked  well  for  the  more  The  diagnosis  gave  us  the  stalling 
advantaged  child.  B«ause  the  mate-  ?oint  reported  on  an  easy-to-inteT)ret 
rials  have  hot  b^  based  on  the  learn-  chart  form.  This  chart  determmedahe 
ing  needs  and  development  of  the  other  ^evel  of  instruction  for  each  child  We 
type  child,  both  the  child  and  the  mate-  tried  to  avoid  any  complex  reports 
rials  have  faikd.  Continuous  mlua-  which  would  require  much  interpreta- 
tion ^ill  not  change  the  materials,  but  ^on.  Many  diagnostic  repor*3  J  have 
it  can  furnish  a  basis  for  adapting  the  s^en  are  so  complex  that  it  is  difficult 
instruction  and  providing  the  materiab  ^  them.  For  example,  a  friend  of 
needed.  It  focuses  the  instruction  and  recently  told  me  ?  j<mt  a  seven- 
locates  the  starting  point,  teen-page  report  that  ihe  had  com 

The  culturally  disadvantaged  child  P^^^  on  a  single  chilu  in  her  reading 

has  disparities  in  his  development.  I*  would  be  impossible  for  the 

His  physical  devebpment  proceeds  at  classroom  teacher  to  use  even  a  con- 
the  norm  for  his  age.    His  emotioi^l  '  ^^"^  version  of  such  a  report  when 

and  social  development  are  within  the  she  has  thirty  or  more  ch;ldren  m  her 

normal  range  for  his  age,  though  some  classroom.    For  the  classroom  teacher 

of  his  behavior  may  be  iiuippropriate  we  found  color-coded  charts  gave  than 

for  Jie  classroom.  His  inadequate  de-  ^^e  necessary  detailed  information  in 
vf  jpment  in  the  language  ar^  is  the  '    ^^^J  «n^ersteK)d  form  on  the  STccific 

...ajor  source  of  his  learning  problems  the  children.   We  used  th-ee 

in  school.   Bereiter  stat^  in  his  book  colors:  blue  tor  tnastcry,  yellow 

on  teaching  the  disadvante^cd  child,  mastery,  and  red  for  th-" 

'*The  children  have  tm^ertd  a  Ian-  which   had   nr,t  been  l^mwi  , 

guage  that  is  adequate  for  mteUng  These  distinctions  are  not  for  the  pui - 

ti^r  social  and  materi?l  nwli,  but  ^  gradii^  or  roaridng.  Tliey  are 

they  do  not  Jeam  how  to  use  tne  li«i-  only  to  diagnose  subskilk  air  1y 

gus^e  for  obt?jnii^f  and  transmiitisi^  learned  w  n^t  l^mcd  yp.  Inesc 

information,  for  rtionitorit^  thdr  ^wn  db^nc^e  t^ts  aid  recoi^ngs  of  re> 

L^vior,  and  fur  carryii^  on  vHbal  Milts  on         thtn»  focused  At  s^rt- 
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ing  point  and  pinpointed  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  individual  children  as 
well  as  groups  of  children. 

Role  of  continuous  evaluation  in 
develdprag^the'  teacher's  positive 
attitude  toward  each  child  afid 
_  his  learning 

It  h  diflkult  tef-aJtustrated  teacher 
to  have  a  positive  attitude  toward  her 
students.  The  main  reward  in~t*!ach- 
ing  is  to  have  one's  students  inake 
good  progress  in  learning.  Take  this 
away  and  the  teacfier's  efforts  se^ 
meaningless  and  futile.  They  le^d 
only  to  frustration  and  discourage- 
ment. ^  Can  a  teacher  wi.3  really  feels 
discouraged  about  her  students*  learn- 
ing convey  a  positive  attitude  toward 
the  children  ind  their  ability  to  learn? 
It  would  be  an  understatement  to  say 
that  it  is  diflkult. 

At  times  every  jacher  feels  discour- 
aged if  she  cannot  reach  even  one  cliild 
who  is  having  difficulty.  Multiply  this 
by  twenty  or  ♦hirty  and  you  have  the 
picture  of  the  frustration  of  the  teacher 
in  many  classes  for  the  disadvantaged. 

In  face  of  this  existing  fntstration, 
how  can  conti.iuous  evaduatiot*  help 
the  teacher  develop  a  positive  attitud^ 
to^-ard  each  child's  ability  to  learn  and 
toward  her  own  ability  to  teach  ? 

The  Hreakdown  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter and  recording  the  sut^kiils  enable 
the  teacher  to  focus  on  smaU  steps  that 
are  teachable.  Breakii^  it  down, 
makes  it  possible  to  communicate  each 
small  step  to  the  learner. 

A  fifth  grade  teacher  who  had  diag- 
nosed the  level  of  each  chiU  in  each  of 
the  subskills  said  that,  finally^  she  felt 
that  her  feet  Were  on  the  ground.  She' 
knew  that  she  could  tea  *h  the  boys  and 
girls  the  basic  skill  --b  ch  th^  had 
previously  been  tai^h:  tmt  had  not 
mastered.  At  fift'i  grade,  difficulty 
with  sudi  b^nniif^  ^dUs  as  sound- 
symbol  relationshifi  was  ^11  prevent- 
ing the  progrefr.  of  the  children. 
When  the  t^h^^r  wb^  able  to  break 
^wn  'the  proc' itito  the  fins^  small 
step,  she  was  able  to  oxnfnunia^e  diat 
precise  subf^  ill  to  the  kaniers,  and 


they  were  able  to  master  it  within  a 
short  time. 

Continuous  evaluation  also  informs 
the  teachers  of  the  effectiveness  in- 
struction for  the  class  by  observing  the 
number  -  of  students  who  make  the 
same  errors.  If  all  students  make  cer- 
tain errors,  it  is  an  indication  tliat 
some  part  of  the  teaching-learning  pro- 
cess needs  reexamination.  The 
teacher  then  looks  for  solutions  which 
will  reduce  the  probability  of  erroi . 

At^fifat  many  .teachers  resented  the 
use  of  teach-  ig  time  for  the  testing. 
As  they  wer  encouraged  by  the  test 
results,  they  made  continuous  evalua- 
tion an  int^ral  part  of  their  teaching 
as  it  gave  them  objective  evidence  for 
♦he  starting  point,  feedback  on  the 
n:ost  appropriate  pacing  of  instruction, 
and  evidence  of  mastery. 

In  the  evaluation  of  our  program 
last  year,  of  126  teachers,  over  90  per- 
cent felt  that  the  diagnostic  tests  were 
very  helpful  in  pinpointing  strengths 
and  weaknesses  and  in  helping  them 
understand  the  subskills  in  the  reading 
process. 

Tfle  teachers  need  c^-^ar  and  vis*  ile 
evidence  of  succ^s.  As  the  children 
learned  one  subskill  at  a  time  and  the 
color  on  the  chart  changed  from  red  or 
yellow  to  blue,  the  teacher  felt  that  the 
children  could  learn  and  that  she  could 
teach.  The  chart  provided  visible  evi- 
dence of  success  for  the  teacher. 

This  need  for  visible  evidence  of 
succels  also  detennines  the  teacher's 
emphasis,  ^e  have  observed  a  tend- 
ency for  tesurhers  to  nq;lect  those  areas 
where  they  cannot  get  dear  evaluation. 
If  the  teachers  do  not  get  objective 
evidence  in  the  areas  related  to  tlie 
teachii^-leaming  process^,  they  will 
seek  it  in  other  areas.  We  found  tlmt 
their  t^hing  energy  was  devoted  to 
those  are^  where  they  could  obtain 
clear  rewards.  Many  tochers  de- 
pended upon  complimtnU  froni  thdr 
osllogties  for  b^utiful  huUctln  boards 
or  a  -vell-jM-oduwl  prc^ram  if  it  was 
diffkult  or  imix)ssibl€  for  them  to  ob- 
tain visible  eiadence  of  success  in  the 
teaddi^-lesmiit^  situation.  We  found 
Aat   continuous   evaluation  help^ 
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focus  the  attention  and  efforts  of  the 
teacher  on  the  more  central  aspects  of 
learning,  and  it  provided  the  satisfac- 
tion neeided  to  reinforce  these  efforts. 

Finally,  the  use  of  contiruous  evalu- 
ation not  only  shifted  the  focus  of  the 
teacher  tg  the  teac! .ing-lea^ning  situa- 
tion- but  also  shifted  it  from  the  re- 
sponse from  a  few  children  to  response 
from  all  the  children. 

We  are  all  aw?  re  of  the  appealing 
quality  of  the  attractive  and  respon*5ive 
child,  and  we  give  such  children  the 
lion's  share  of  our  attention  as  well  as 
teaching  energy.  Many  times,  if  the 
teacher  evokes  a  flattering  response 
from  ?  few  ..indents,  she  often  is  una- 
ware that  many  of  the  other  students 
who  have  jailed  to  respond  may  not 
have  learned  the  topic  under  discus- 
sion'^* For  example,  in  a  recent  Head 
Start  follow-up  evaluation  in  kinder- 
garten and  first  grade,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  teachers  devoted  <>5  per- 
cent of  their  time  to  50  percent  of  the 
children. 

We  have  found  continuous  evalua- 
tion places  the  focus  on  each  of  the 
children,  and,  as  a  result,  the  enphasis 
has  changed  from  t^her's  attention 
for  a  limited  number  to  mphasis  on 
the  progress  of  all  the  students. 

We  have  seen  how  continuous  eval- 
uation can  be  instrumental  in  changing 
the  attitude  of  the  teacher  fr^m  frus- 
tration to  hope  and  satisfaction.  Now 
let  us  see  how  it  oin  also  help  change 
the  self-image  of  the  child. 

The  role  of  continuous  evaluation  in 
providing  each  child  ewiih  evidence 
of  his  own  success  in  learning 

All  children  and  esp^ially  children 
of  disadvantaged  backgrounds  need 
reassuiance  that  they  can  learn.  This 
feeling  is  especially  urgent  for  those 
who  liave  experienced  failure:^ — The 
m^st  convincing  proof  that  tiiey  are 
lemming  is  visible  evidence  of  .^ur^ess. 
Children  are  ncH  always  svre  when 
thty  are  right.  Objective  '•vidence 
reinforces  the  «,^rtainty.  As  we  noted 
before,  teachers  n^4  _^j^vc  evi- 
dence of  suo-ess.  If  adults  need  visi- 
ble evidence  of  suo^,  children,  hav- 


ing less  experience  and  being  more 
sensitive  to  failure,  need  it  more. 

I  have  described  the  color-coded 
charts  used  with  the  subskills  invento- 
ries. We  encouraged  the  teachers  to 
administer  tests  for  mastery  as  soon  as 
the  child  was  ready  for  it.  This  i:  p 
gLve  the  child  a  feeling  of  moving 
ahead  and  gave  him  courage  to  try 
new  tasks.  The  color-coded  chart  also 
permitted  self-evaluatiin  on  the  part  of 
the  child.  The  children  became  very 
excited  about  learning.  The  charts 
motivated  many  students  who  had 
given  up  before.  The  children  would 
checI^the  chart  to  see  which  skills  they 
had  already  mastered  and  which  ones 
they  still  needed  to  le&rn.  Each  small 
step  seemed  possible  of  attainment. 

Since  all  children  are  expmed  to 
learn,  there  was  no  stigma  attached  to 
not  knowing.  The  skill  with'  a  red 
coior  on  the  chart  mer^iy  Indicated 
that  the  child  had_  not  learned  that  skill 
yet,  rather  than  that  he  had  failed  in 
that  skill.  The  individual  -differences 
arnong  the  children  were  reflected  not 
in  their  achievement  of  mastery  but 
rather  in  the  amount  of  time  and  effort 
required  for  mastery.  There  was 
every  expectation  that  each  child, 
given  a  variety  of  approaches  to  learn, 
would  master  the  subskilL  All  the 
children  have  a  chance  to  succeed. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  child  who  has 
learning  difficulties,  we  can  ask  our- 
selves whether  continuous  evaluation 
'  both  teacher  and  child- 
Role  pf  continuous  evaluation  in 
promoting  a  positive  parental  attitude 

Recent  research  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England  has  provided  clear  evi- 
dence that  parental  attitude  about  edu- 
cation accounted  for  more  of  the  varia- 
tion in  the  school  achievement  than 
any  other  single  variable.  Both  the 
Coleman  Report  on  '*Equality  of  Edu- 
cational Opportunity"  in  the  United 
States  (2)  and  the  Plowden  Report 
on  **Qiildren  and  Their  Primary 
Schools"  in  Et^land  (J)  demonstrate 
this  point  unequivocally. 

How  can  continuous  evaluation  help 
devdop  a  positive  paren^l  attitude? 
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Many  parents  of  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds feel  that  school  and  education 
are  important,  but  due  to  their  own 
unfortunate  school  experience  or  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  their  children,  they 
are  not  sure  that  their  children  can 
learn.  \Parents  frequently  react  with 
anger  and  blame  when  their  child  does 
not  learn  at  school.  They  often  be- 
lieve that  it  is  willful  on  the  part  of  the 
child. 

We  have  found  in  our  own  work 
with  parents  that  using  continuous 
evahiation  to  break  down  the  learning 
and  combining  it  with  appropriate  and 
varied  instructional  approaches  con- 
vinced parents  that  their  children  can 
learn. 

Continuous  evaluation  also  formed 
one  oi  the  bases  for  parent  conferences 
in  Gary.  Instead  of  merely  reporting 
that  Jimmy  is  good  or  bad,  learning  or 
not  learning,  the  teacher  was  able  to 
point  out  what  Jimmy  had  learned  and 
what  he  s^ill  i|eeded  to  learn. 

Parents  ha\e  been  responsive  and 
encouraged  when  they  have  seen  the 
charts  and  seen  the  visibfc  evidence  of 
their  child's  learning.  Under  the 
teacher's  direction,  this  inforn^tion 
frequently  led^to  specific  ways  parents 
could  help  thdr  children  in  particular 
aspects  of  the  learning. 

Summary 

Continuoiit  evaluation  is  not  a  (»na- 
cea  for  the  turning  problems  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. However,  it  is  a  most 
essential  part  of  tlie  multiple  approach 
neces^ry  W  the  eradication  of  failure 
and  fromotton  of  success  for  these 
childr  n.  We  found  that  it  was  effec- 
tive when  used  in  the  context  of  our 
three-stage  cycle  of  diagnc^is  of  need, 
provision  of  a  variety  of  instructional 
materials  for  specim  subskills,  and 
evaluation  (A  mastery,  "  ^ 
^  As  we  mentioned  earlier,  children 
who  are  culturally  disadvantaged  have 
many  gaps  in  the  vcrtel  and  thinking 
skills  necessary  for  suo^ess  io  sdiool 
Part  of  oitr  problem  in  using  contin- 
uous evaluation  for  them  has  bem  the 
lade  of  dla^iostic  instruments  for  some 
of  the  iubf  kills.  In  die  receptive  area. 
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there  are  many  for  the  reading  and  a 
few  for  the  listening. 

In  the  expressive  area,  expept  for 
screening  for  speech,  \'.  has  been  diffi- 
ailt  to  find  diagnostic  instruments  for 
the  oral  language.  .One  result  is  that 
the  teaching  of  oral  language  has  been 
grossly  neglected.  This  condition  is 
unfortunate  since  oral  language  forms 
th^  basis  for  all  the  language  arts. 
The  first  diagnostic  writing  test  that 
we  found  had  been  published  within 
the  past  year. 

We  are  much  encouraged  in  that  we 
do  have  a  paradigm  of  the  process  for 
change,  and  we  do  know  the  parts  we 
need  to  complete  the  picture. 

We  are  much  encouraged  by  the 
change  in  attitude  of  the  teachers,  chil- 
dren, and  parents.  We  feel  we  have  a 
good  start,  and  we  hope  to  continue  to 
build  on  it. 
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Marshaling  the  Forces 
in  a  Community 

Carrie  B.  Dawson 
Gary,  Indiana,  Public  Schools 

SOME    EDUCATORS    BELIEVE    that  the 

schools  which  are  located  in  deprived 
areas  need  not  accept  the  slum  condi- 
tions and  their  erosive  effects  on  chil- 
dren as  unalterable  and  permanent. 
They  believe  Hhat  the  modem  concept 
of  the  role  of  the  ^  hool  includes  and 
commits  th«n  to  •  leadership  role  of 
"marshaling  the  foices**  in  their  com- 
munities so  that  (XK)perative  action 
prcframs  can  be  fashioned  and  (in- 
ducted in  behalf  of  and  in  defense  of 
pn>vidit^  good,  education  for  childr^ 
in  the  depressed  ar^.  Such  omcemed 
educators  r^lize  that  environmentdly 
disadvantaged  children  are  deprived  (rf 
those  experiences  diat  are  constructs  / 
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for  the  development  of  an  adequate 
foundation  for  learning  to  read  and 
that,  because  of  the  stultifying  condi- 
tions under  which  they  live,  there  is 
little  motivation  for  learning  to  read. 
The  schools  yid  communities  in  which 
such  concerned  educators  serve  are 
demonstrating  that  the  school  can  and 
should  assume  leadership  for  reversing 
the 'negative  eflfects  of  environmental 
deprivation.  This  movement  is  basic 
to  any  national  effort  toward  forging 
ahead  in  reading. 

The  well-documented  disparity  be- 
tween the  native  capacity  and  the  read- 
ing achievement  of  environmentally 
deprived  children  and  our  nation's 
need  for  the  conservation  of  all  human 
resources  and  talent  provide  the  franne- 
work  for^his  attempt  to  take  a  clo^ 
look  at  tHe  techniques  now.  being  de- 
veloped through  the  commendable 
leadership  of  educators  as  they  work  to 
''marshal  the  forces  of  the  community" 
in  behalf  of  children. 

j\  question  immediately  arises :  Why 
have  such  a  discussion  among  school 
periions,  all  of  whom  have  been  en- 
gaged at  their  own  community  levels 
or  through  conference,  administrative, 
or  advisory  capacities  with  programs 
specifically  designed  to  aid  impover- 
ished children  and  thei  r  parents  ? 

My  cautious  answer  is  that  precisely 
because  schools  have  and  are  making 
sincere  efforts  in  bdialf  of  rura^  and 
inner-city  children  with  dissimilar  ex- 
perienti^  backgrounds  but  quite  simi- 
lar learning  ^oblems  and  because  we 
can  point  to  some  measure  of  progress 
ba^  on  considerable  evidence  con- 
tained in  voluminous  reports  of  pro- 
grams underway,  there  is  a  very  real 
danger  of  our  bang  overly  optimistk:. 
We  may  fail  to  appreciate  that  each  re- 
port  of  dramatic  results  refers  to  a 
particular  group's -efforts  in  behalf  of  a 
particular  group  of  children  under 
ve^  ^>ecial  environment  •  nditions, 
imd  is  n<^  mcessarily  af^licable  to  an 
assessment  whidi  wduld  p&m\%  us  to 
claim  more  than  that  we  have  found 
fragm'*ntary  solutions  to  the  problem 
<rf  hdpii^  children  overownc  fteir 
virmrnienlal  handicap.    The  gre^r 
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necessary  corolkiry  t^sk  of  modifying 
the  home  and  community  environ- 
ments responsible  for  cultural  and  edu- 
cational disadvantage  remains  a  fron- 
tier. 

Hoj^cfully,  we  are  at  least  beginning 
to  move  in  the  right  direction,  hut  all 
evaluations  must  be  balanced  against 
the  disquieting,  if  not  frightening,  pre- 
diction that  **by  1970  one  out  of  every 
two  children  in  the  nation's  laigest 
school  systems  will  be  disadvantage" 

(1). 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  some  of  the  handicaps  which  the  dis- 
advantaged suffer  cannot  be  eliminated 
completely  btit  that  their  crippling 
effects  may  be  reduced,  the  damagity 
influences  minimized,  and  some  compcn- 
^tory  provision  ^  made  £-^r  overcoming 
limitations  or  difc'i^uities.  On  the  otner 
l^nd,  many  disabilities  can  be  eliminated 
by  effective  planning  and  by  action  pro- 
grams. In  fact,  some  limitations  may  be 
turned  into  advantages  when  given  new 
perspectives  and  opportunities  for  ex- 
pression (J).  i 

As  long  as  there  is  one  small  hope 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  reversing 
.  the  negative  effects  of  environmental 
deprivation,  the  present  discussion 
must  retain  a  single  central  focus.  It 
is  to  demonstrate  that  when  school 
pefsonnel  in  a  disadvantaged  neighbor- 
hood establish  meaningful  relationships 
with  parents  and  with  the  community 
agencies  #rhich  serve  the  faniili^,  ex^ 
traordinai^  br^kthroughs  occur — 
documented  breakthroughs  that  have 
completely  changed  a  community,  its 
adults,*  and  theii  interrelationships  and, 
in  <^n§equence,  the  achievement,  aspi- 
ration levels,  personalities,  and  behav- 
'  ior  i^ttems  of  its  students. 

Descriptions  of  individual  teachers' 
elforts#or  of  school-community  pro- 
graitis  and  their  successes  have  be**n 
widely  reported  and  sufficiently  docu- 
menfed;  th^  would  not  serve  our  pur- 
poses here.  I  submit  that  where 
chat^es  have  orairred  within  commu- 
nities, they  are  the  direct  result  of  far 
more  than  increas<d  budgets,  addi- 
tional tiuxilBary  equipment,  enlarged 
staffs,  spmalized  i«i:sonncl,  or  even 
«c%llence  of  programing.  There  must 
hccrnie  common  <tenominators,  some 
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basic  principles  operative  in  all  suc- 
cessful investigations,  and  programs 
which  produce  positive  changes  in  per- 
sons and  their  perspectives.  On  this 
premise,  alone,  is  this  paper  organized. 

As  -L  first  consideration,  the  "forces 
in  a  community''  are  briefly  indicated 
mainly  to  point  up  the  fact  that  the 
children  live  in  a  restrictive  environ- 
ment that  tends  to  separate  them  from 
the  mainstream  of  culture  and  that  the 
restriction  itself  creates  and  ctmi- 
pounds  the  prol^lems  with  which  the 
school  must  deal. 

A  second  area  of  discussion  tests  the 
hypothesis  that  there  are  common 
threads  which  are  identifiable  in  all 
programs  making  headway  in  effecting 
positjve  community  changes.  Because 
educdtors  have  access  to  and  are  famil- 
iar  with  the  full  and  detai^'xl  reports  of 
exemplary  prc^^rams,  the  actual  de- 
scriptions of  programs  ^*e  c  iiiiniated. 
The  principles,  rather  than  the  prac- 
tices, are  examined. 

A  third  and  final  phase  of  the  dis- 
cussion examines  'motivation  and 
reading"  in  an  attempt  to  show  how 
carefully  and  conscientiously  educators 
now  use  the  data  available  from  sound 
research  to  establish  firm  and  defensi- 
ble prc^rams  to  supplement  and  pro- 
.  ide  these  edu  native  ingredients  which 
deprived  children  were  previously  de- 
nied. 

Forces  in  a  community 

Slum  areas  remain  ineff&:tive  com- 
munities partially  because  there  are  no 
strong  leaders  who  can  and  are  willing 
to  make  sacrificial  and  sustained  ef- 
forts toward  improving  conditions.  This 
fact  is  understendable  when  we  reflect 
that  potential  leaders  are  discounted 
and  nnally  lose  initiative  because  they, 
too,  are  victims  of  the  same  defeating 
circumstances  which  dehtimanize  their 
neighbors.  As  a  resuh«  it  is  necessary 
that  the  school  ^e  the  initiative  to 
coordinate  and  lend 'support  to  the  few 
persons  and  the  established  agencies 
which  serve  their  children  and  families. 

For  even  the  basic  requirements  of 
existence,  many  families  mu^  rdV  on 
wel^e  i^encies,  housing  departments, 
neight>orhood  or   settlatimt  houses, 


and  religious  institutions.  The  school 
makes  deliberate  effort,  therefore,  to 
plan  and  work  with  persons  who  are 
responsible  for  directing  the  services  of 
such  agencies  for  certainly  these  agen- 
cies are  strong  "forces  in  a  commu- 
nity." 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
disturbing  analyses  of  the  neeJs  and 
characteristics  of  the  environmentally 
deprived  child  and  the  "other  forces" 
which  render  tiicm  incapable  of  coping 
with  the  requirements  of  school  life  if 
included  in  The  Journal  of  Negro  Ed- 
ucation's 1964  Yearbook  (4).  7Tie 
five  articles  by  Rol>ert  Havighurst, 
Walter  G.  Daniel,  Frank  Riessman, 
Martin  Deutsch,  and  Harpid  Spears 
list  md  intensively  define  those 
"forces"  which  are  mist  destructive  of 
children's  innate  and  insatiable  desire 
to  learn.  Included  are  such  sociological- 
psycholc^ical  forces  as  a  minimum  of 
direct  contact  with  central  channels  of 
the  main  culture,  the  frequent  non- 
availabilitv  •  of  successful  adult  male 
models,  "^onomic  insecurity,  few 
shared  o:  planned  family  activities, 
restriction  in  the  variety  of  stimuli, 
and  many  more. 

These  selected  forces  are  examples 
of  the  kind  which  create  deficits  \v'hich 
the  school  can  realistically  plan  to  ov- 
ercome; literature  is  filled  with  cxcit' 
ing  reports  of  schools'  successes  in 
helpii^  not  only  deprived  children 
make  their  first  and  coi^inuous  con- 
tacts with  the  mainstream  of  culture 
but  helping,  also,  the  adult  numbers 
grow  in  the  ability  and  confidence  td 
g'lide  and  direct  their  own  children's 
experiences. 

The  forces  which  touch  the  lives  of 
the  disadvantaged  are^not  all  negative. 
Riessman  mdces  this  point  cl^r  as  he 
writes  on  **th  i  strengths  of  the  poor" 
(7).  His  question  is  well  worth  con- 
sidering :  * 

...  if  the  have-nots  have  nothing— no  cul- 
tnre,  no  streng^  no  anger,  no  c»'gani2a" 
-"tton,  no  coopcrativ^ss,  tio  inventive- 
ness, no  vitadi^-^  di^  are  only  dt- 
pressed,  apathefic,  ^talistict  and  p2tho- 
l<^l^  ttei  tidiere  is  ^  force  for  ^ 
socii^  action  and  self-hdp  to  comt 
from? 
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Riessman  rejects  the  help  for  the 
poor  if  it  is  to/*con1e  only  from  the 
outside,  to  be  doled  out."  Realistically, 
he  acknowledges  the  need  for  the  ^yxir 
to  align  themselves  with  other^  groups 
and  forces  in  the  society  but  stresses' 
their  strengths  gained  through  coping 
with  problems — the  interdependence, 
organization,  and  stability  of  the  female- 
based  family:  the  maturity  of  the  chil- 
dren, cooperativeness,  lessened  sibling 
rivalry,  etc.  Suggestions  are  included 
for  further  strengtiaening. 

Reports  of  higmy  jpuccessful,  well- 
coordinated  commimity  action  pro- 
grams evidence  cl(fee  planning  and 
programing  betweep  the  school  and  all 
facets  of  the  coi^mbnity;  the  school 
reaps  an  additional  benefit  by  putting 
to  work  its  knowledge  of  children 
without  having  to  assume  the;  responsi- 
bility of  using  its  ow!i  limited  person- 
nel for  the  persistent  and  involved  fol- 
low-up work  that  must  be  done. 

Ck>mmon  characteristics  of 
successful  prc^ams 

/The  programs  represent  one  of  the 
niost  dramatic  and  remarkable  revolu- 
tions in  American  educational  history. 
Virtually  all  school  systems  in  every 
section  of  the  United  States  have  been 
engaged^  simultaneously,  in  drafting, 
designing,  and  implementing  programs 
to  accelerate  the  achievements  of  dis- 
advantaged children.  The  intensive 
efforts,  the  enthusiasm  of  participants, 
the  spirit  of  urgency,  and  the  un- 
usually strong  support  of  the  public 
and  the  local  and  federal  governments 
wohld  seem  strange  if  the  ideas  were 
not  universally  accepted.  Why  is  it, 
wc  may  well  ask,  thrt,  despite  geo- 
graphic distance,  there  are  great  simi- 
larities in  problems  and  needs  ictenti- 
fied,  in  techniques  employed,  in  goals 
sought,  and  in  the  results  so  ^ar 
achieved  ? 

Our  seemingly  sudden  expectation 
th^  we  am  erase  or  at  l^t  mitigate 
the  deficits  of  disadvantaged  children 
is  based  in  sound  philosophy.  I  sub- 
mit that  ,all  who  are  now  engaged  in 
Bnding  special  ways  to  help  these  cWl- 
c'ren  are,  consaously  of  unconsciously. 


working  because  t^ey  have  a  singular 
but  common  perspective,  ''^he  evi- 
dence is  explicitly  given  by  Arthur 
Combs  in  "The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in 
Creating  Intelligence"  (2).  At  the 
nsk  of  devaluing  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring messages  of  our  times  for  edu- 
'  cators.  I  have  extracted  a  few  of  his 
statements.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
are  the  guidelines  or  touchstones  on 
which  all  new  programs  for  the  disad- 
vantaged are  founded. 

Presented  here  in  Combs'  words,  the 
statements  serve  as  the  frame  of  refer- 
ence reflectmg  the  characteristic  beliefo 
of  those  who  work  with  new  vision  for ' 
children : 

Wc  have  had  the  impertinence  to  believe 
that  poverty  can  be  eliminated — that 
'    human  intelligence  can  be  created. 

When  this  idea  reaches  its  full  potential, 
it  change  the  face  of  the  entire 
world. 

We  are  beginning  to  discover  that  we 
have  been  selling  people  sho't  {bi  a  very 
long  time.  We  have  been  much  too 
-concerned  with  human  limitations  and 
^  not  nearly  enough  concerned  mt^ 
human  possibilities  and  potentialities. 
Wc  are  not  the  victims  Of  the  child's  in- 
telligence ;  we  arc  the  creator  of  it.  We 
can,  therefore,  change  a  chi|d*s  capaci- 
ties to  behave  ot  misbehave. 
What  this  new  conception  means  is  that 
there  is  soitiething  we  can  do  for  every 
child. 

Human  adjustmerit;  is  •  ia  very  large 
measure  a  problem  of  a  person's  pircep- 
tion  of  himself.  People  x:\^ti  a  positive 
view  of  themselves  are  also  likely  to  be 
more  intelligent. 

A  positive  view  of  self  also  determines 
the  degree  to  which  a  person  is  able  to 
make  use  of  the  learning  experiences  we 
sui^ect  him  to  in  public  school. 

Motivation;  toward  reading— 
the  ultimate  goal 

Never  before  has  it  teen  demon- 
strated so  clearly  that  the  child's  phys- 
ical well-being,  concept  of  seK,  com- 
municative ability,  experiencial  back- 
ground; that  the  parent's  concept  of 
self,  interest,  understanding,  and  sup- 
port of  the  child  and  th$  school;  tlmt 
the  teacher's  attitude,  knowledge  of  the 
value  system  operative  in  the  child's 
commfn^y,  the  teacher's  sympathy 
an#l:ihOTli7'^  are  intrinsically  inter- 
woSt£4>^kh  th^^tfufel's  intellectual  and 
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reading  achievement.  The  scho?* 
must  attend  to,  remove,  or  redirect  ary 
of  these  toward  positive  lines ,  before 
getting  on  wifh  the  business  of  pro- 
moting learning.  Educational  plannirg 
for  the  disadvantaged  is  synonymous, 
therefore,  with  "marshaling *tlie  forces 
in  a  community"  in  one  of  the  greate^t 
efforts  in  the'schoors  history  to  teach 
all  euur^hle  children  to  read. 

Variations  in  approaches,  method.s. 
and  iiiaterials  appear  because  individ- 
ual  ^nd  gfoups  of  children  differ ;  edu- 
cators rc^istically  ccnceittrate  first  and 
foremost  pn  the  removal  of  those  stum- 
bling blocks  which  interfere  the  most, 
with  the  children's  beccmiing  excited' 
about  (fiiotivatfd)  and  acquiring  an  ^ 
insatiab^is  thirst  for  reading: J)  Head- 
'start  prbgrams  reflect  our  knowledge, 
base^  on  researcb,  of  the  positive 
elflfects  /of  enriched  early  environments  ' 
on  cognitive  and  motoric,  abilities  re- 
quired if  children  are  "ready  ictr  read-^ 
ing.**  2)  Medical,  dental,  general 
physical  examinations,  immunizations, 
2Cnd  correction^* — ^as  \/ell  as  provisions 
for  breakfast  at  .ehool  or  hot 
lurxhes — ^honor  the  relationship  be- 
tween a  healthy  body  and  acadanic 
achievejpent.  3)  Parent-education 
programs  are  estat^lished  because  ^r- 
ental  encouragement  and  support 
take  a  child  a  long  way  toward 
achievement  Jjecause  positive  pareni- 
tdacher  relationships  promote  positive 
child-teacher  relationships  and  becau.*^ 
parents  can,  v/ith  the  school's  a53is*-  ' 
ance,  improve  their  own  hom«iia}citig 
and.  child-rearifig  skiUs.  4)  Teacher? 
are  retrained  through  NDEA  insti- 
tiites  and  through  local  in-service 
training  programs  where  *  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  promoting  under- 
standing ,  of  the  value  system  of  the 
low-economic  groups  assuring  right  at- 
titudes and  increasing  teachers*  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  instructional  i.iethods 
fpr  promoting'  children's  interest  and 
power  in  reading.  S)Eield  trips,  study 
trips,  axid  cultural  excureions  give 
smie  children  their  ficst  glimpses  at 
ways  of  living,  working,  and  ei^joying 
in  settings  enchantingly  different  from 
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their  own.  6)  Remedial  reading  pro- 
grams are  incorporated  in  most  pro- 
grams. especijtUy  for  those  children  in 
upper  elementary  and  secondary  school 
levels  who  have  already  been  severely 
retarded  or  damaged  !ty  their  ^^viron- 
rieiit.  7)  Noncertificated  ^s  are 
used  in  the  classrooms  to  au^ent  the 
teachers'  efforts  and  to  give  children 
another  adult  who  can  listen  to  them, 
reassure  flieni,  and  give  them  the  indi- 
vidual attention  needed. 

How  do.  we  know  that  efen  the;e 
small  random  samples  of  programs  d<> 
signed  tp  interpret  and  extend  the  ex- 
periences of  children  wilt-  ^  motivate 
them  t^Clvard  leading  to  communicate^ 
^nd  especially  to 'acquire  the  desire  to 
and  skill  in  the  basic  tool — reading? 
Research  is  b^inning  to  tetl  us  that 
we  are  on  sound  ground;'  1)  .An  En- 
glhh  investigator  (6),  f^ed  with  the 
dentical  problcjnis  now  being  faced  by 
American  educators,  foun^  that  paren- 
tal encouragement  and  support  have 
greater  effect  on  children's  progress  in 
school  than  either  the  variation  in 
home  circumstances  or  the  variation  in 
schools  and  teachers.  2)  A  team  of 
investigators  (5),  in.  attempting  to  de- 
termine  the  influence  of  parental  atti- 
tudes *  and  child-parent  ,  interaction 
upon  remedial  reading  progress,  found 
that  parental  attitudes  are- significantly 
correlated  with  reading  gains  of  their 
respective  children.  3)  The  Institute 
for  Developmentaf  Studies  (5),  an  in- 
fea  disciplinary  unit  within  the  New 
York  College  Department  of  Psychia- 
try, is  "engaged  in  a  long-range  inves-, 
tigation  of  the  developmental,  psycho- 
Ic^cal,  and  social  determinants  of 
learning  and  intelligence;  with  particu- 
\lar  emphasis  on  the  role  of  environ- 
mental influences."  Established  in 
1958,  sufficient  evidence  has  been  gath- 
iered  to  sl^yw  that  the  disadvantaged 
child  has  not  been  stimulated  to  de* 
vetop  the  abilities  that  underlie  the  ra- 
pacity  to  learn  in  a  school  s^ing. 
These  and  other  careful  investigations 
are  b^inning  to  validate  the  new  ap- 
proaches to  helping  children  overcome 
learning  deficits. 
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Concluding  statement 

The  most  significant  feature  of  what 
is  called  "education  for  the  environ- 
men\ally  or  culturally  disadvantaged 
reader"  is  the  school's  deliberate  effort 
to  seek  the  aid  of  all-  adults  who  touch 
tlie  lives  of  the  children.  With  ur- 
gency, the  school  is  attempting  to  mar- 
shal all  the  forces  of  the  comitiuiiity  in 
O'-der  to  exmnd  even  more  the  poten- 
tial range  and  breadth  of  the  chil- 
dren's intellectual  and  cultural  lives. 
Children,  seemingly,  are  Ijecoming  ex- 
cited 'about  and  showing  promise  of 
p^hieving  levels  higher  than  antici- 
j3ated.  Deepest  interest  a  id  cbhcern 
exist  for  the  children's  acquisition  of 
power  and  skill  in  reading.  If  we  can 
assure  mastery  of  the  skill  of  reading 
for  disadvantSiged  children,  there  is 
more  than  reason  to  hope — ^there  }s 
evidence  we  are  fprging  ahead  in  read- 
ing. 
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The  New  York  City 
Reading  Program— A  New  • 
Attack  for  Improvement 

Helen E  M.  Lloyd 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education 

THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

is  a  giant.^Stfta  among  great  urlian 
centers.  U%iwTls  more  than  a  million 
students,  ranging  from  the  bareljr  edu- 
cable  to  the  highly  gifted.  It  includes' 
over  900  schoola^  ranging  from  the. 
most  modern  plants  in  the  educational 
woHd  to  a  few  that'  will  be  demolished 
as  plans  on  the  drawing  boards  mate- 
rialize. It  employs  more  than  40*000 
professionals,  ran^ingf  from  substitutes 
in  their  first  day  ot  teaching  to  veter- 
ans nearing  retirement. 

^All  of  this  bigness  brings  with  it 
great  challenges — one  of  the  greatest 
of  whi-:h  is  teaching  each  pupil  to  read 
up  to  lis  full  measure  of  ability.  How 
successful  have  we  been  in  the  past? 
A's  successful  as  other  great  cities? 
Yes,  aitd  in  some  cases  more  so.  As 
successUtl  as  we  would  like  to  !>e? 
This  qt  estion  w*e  answer  with  an  em- 
phati;  no\  No  professional  or  parent 
in  our  *ity  will  be  or  should  be  satis- 
fied until  a/r  children  are  reading  up  to 
their  full  caf^city. 

It  is  this  determination  that  lead  the 
Supeniitendent  of  Schools,  Bernard  E. 
Doucvtu,  to  turn  the  spotlight  on  New 
York  City's  reading  rrogram  and  to 
annjunca  t'*at  the  isiprovement  of 
rea.ling  trhi  vemcnt  is  the  niunber  one 
'  objective  i  •  <  very  school  in  our  "tity 
this  ytar.  "urning  a  spotlight  on  a 
•^ro^ram  i  lys'  dividends*,  Q^iestiom 
were  yahi  answers  h'^d  to  be  ready 
to  .  stam  i-crutiny.  I^*s  consider  a 
\tw  of  tli<se  questions  and  the  answers. 

^  •  ^      Big  city  problems 

'Hie  answers  to  the  question  Why 
do  i't  some  New  York  Ctty  children 
read  better?  are  connected,  it*  large 
part,  with  the  city's  bigness :  ^ 
1,  We  are  a  city  of  great  teacher 
turnover.   In  1964*65,  the  median 
lei^h  of  service  for  elementary 
school  teachta's   was  6}4  y^rs. 
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One  third  of  the  staff  has  3  years 
or  less  experience.  Yet  this  is  the 
very  level  of  schooling  where  read- 
ing hegins  and  where  great  ability 
in  teaching  is  needed. 

2.  This  is  a  citv  where  ^'children  are 
on  the  move/'  Far  too  many  fami- 
lies in  New  York  City,  especially 
disadvantaged  ones,  move  eight, 
nine,  or  ten  times  in  one  school 
year.  In  the  horough  of  Manhat- 
tan, enrolling  175,000  pupils,  the 
average  rate  of  mohility  in  1964-65 
was  32  percent. 

3.  This  is  a  city  of  many  socially- 
disadvantaged  children.  Because 
these  children  are  moving  into  our 
city  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  the 
need  becomes  more  and  more  ur- 
gent. 

4.  This  is  a  city  of  many  non-English 
speaking  children.  Eight  percent 
of  New  York  City's  over  1,000,000 
pupils  are  non-English  speaking. 
These  children,  many  of  them  com- 
ing from  Puerto  Rico  and  more  re- 
cently from  Cuba  and  China,  come 
with  a  multiplicity  of  backgrounds 
—rural,  urban:  educated,  unedu- 
cated; deprived,  advantaged. 

.Staff  needs 

IVhat  help  does  the  teacher  need  to 
teach  children  in  this  city  to  read  bet- 
ter} is  the  second  question  we  asked: 
L  EflFective  guidance  from  a  well- 
informed  supervisor  is  needed. 
With  this  answer  in  mind,  the  su- 
perintendent asked  the  principals  of 
several  schools  enrolling  large 
numbers  of  disadvantaged  children 
to  design  a  series  of  ref^'esher 
workshops  for  princi|)als  in  the  su- 
pervision of  a  school's  reading  pro- 
gram. Supplementary  materials 
were  prepared;  practical  assistance 
to  teachers  was  emphasized.  These 
workshops  were  held  for  elemen- 
tary principals  in  each  of  the  thirty 
school  districts  in  our  city. 
2.  A  reading  bulletin  or  handbook  for 
teachers  that  is  specific  and  easy  to 
use  was  the  request  of  ten  superin- 
tendents of  districts  in  our  city 
where  there  are  many  newly  ap- 


pointed teachers  who  are  having 
difficuUy  in  the  teaCiMng  of  reading. 
To  meet  this  request  three  concise 
handbooks  have  been  prepared  by 
the  office  of  curricul  this  year. 
These  will  be  in  the  i  -s  in  Sep- 
tem])er — one  for  ti  .  primary 
grades,  one  for  the  intermediate, 
and  one  for  use  at  the  high  school 
level. 

3.  A  list  of  reading  skiMs  was  re- 
quested in  order  that  a  teacher 
could  understand  the  skills  she  is 
responsible  tor  teaching  to  specific 
children.  As  a  result  of  this  need, 
we  developed  during  the  current 
year  and  have  just  sent  to  the 
printer  a  list  of  secjuential  reading 
skills,  prekindergarten  through 
grade  12,  for  use  by  teachers  in  our 
schools.  Many  readers  no  doubt 
appreciate  the  difficult  task  this 
was  and  imderstand  our  feeling  of 
accomplishment. 

4.  Sup|X)rt  from  other  professionals 
and  paraprofessionals  \vas  re- 
quested and  took  the  form  of  618 
teachers  of  library — at  least  one  to 
each  of  our  607  elementary 
schools :  additional  teachers  of 
si>eeech  to  improve  the  overall  lis- 
tening and  speaking  skill,  of  chil- 
dren :  additional  after-school  study 
centers  focusing  on  the  improve- 
ment of  reading;  increased  school- 
aide  time  to  handle  the  duplication 
of  materials,  requests  for  new  read- 
ers, preparation  of  displays  of  li- 
brary books,  and  related  work. 

Use  of  personnel 

Hon*  can  ice  use  our  stafj  wore 
effectively  to  improve  reading}  is  the 
third  question  we  asked.    The  answer 
was  found  in  a  shift  in  emphasis;  i.e.. 
the  decision  not  to  increase  the  number 
of  corrective  reading  |xisitions  in  our 
city  but  to  focus  on  the  following : 
1.  Increasing  the  number  of  children 
enrolled   in   prekindergarten  and 
kindergarten.     Because  of  space 
limitation  during  Hie  regular  school 
year,  every  effort  will  l)e  made  to 
increase  the  number  of  pupils  at- 
tending kindergarten  in  the  sum- 
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mer.  During  the  school  year, 
9,000  were  enrolled  in  board  of  ed- 
ucation prekindergartens.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  more  pupils  will  he  reg- 
istered this  summer.  Kindergarten 
registration  will  also  be  pushed  this 
spring. 

2.  Improving  the  initial  teaching  of 
reading  in  the  primary  grades. 
This  decision  has  already  resulted 
in  .smaller  class  .size  in  the  early 
grades  of  .some  schools  in  disadvan- 
taged areas ;  in  those  schools  where 
space  is  not  available,  two  teachers 
are  assigned  to  one  class. 

3.  Having  the  classroom  teacher  re- 
s|X>n.sible  for  the  reading  achieve- 
ment of  all  pupils  in  her  class  ex- 
cept those  in  need  of  help  from  a 
reading  clinic.  Children  assisted 
by  a  clinician  would  be  those  re- 
tarded two  or  more  years  in  read- 
ing and  those  emotionally  dis- 
turbed. 

4.  Using  paraprofessionals  and  school 
volunteers  in  ever  increasing  num- 
bers. These  people  would  work- 
under  the  teacher's  guidance  on  a 
one-to-one  basis  with  children. 

New  materials 

What  materials  do  children  need  to 
improve  their  level  of  reading  achietr- 
went  for  use  with  our  disadvantaged 
children^  was  another  question  raised. 
The  answer  was  a  many-faceted  one 
and  included  these  answers: 

1.  T  ne  materials  must  be  based  on  ex- 
periences to  which  the  child  can  r**- 
late.  The  Bank  Street  Readers, 
the  Chandler  series,  and  the  Web- 
ster iSeries  are  all  moving  in  this  di- 
rection. 

2.  Materials  used  by  all  children 
should  contain  photographs  and 
content  promoting  in^v^^ration  and 
the  development  of  a  worthy  self- 
image. 

3.  Materials  for  use  with  disadvan- 
tage pupils  at  the  initial  reading 
stage*  should  have  a  strong  audio- 
visual emphasis. 

4.  ^laterials  should  involve  the  child 


in  their  use  so  that  he  gains  a  cl- 
ing of  responsibility  for  his  own 
reading  progress.  The  SRA  kits, 
the  Readers  Digest  skill  texts, 
Macmillan  skill  builders,  as  well  as 
the  programed  materials  in  reading 
skills  being  develo|K»d  by  the  New 
York  City  school  system  for  the 
use  of  the  disadvantaged,  use  the 
Ixisic  idea  of  involving  the  learner 
in  the  responsibility  for  progress. 

Publishers  are  making  greater 
efforts  than  ever  before  to  develop  the 
types  of  reading  and  audiovisual  mate- 
rials needed  by  url>an  children.  Our 
unmet  needs,  however,  are  still  too 
great.  Consequently,  we  initiated  this 
school  year  a  project  known  as  *\\ 
District  Adopts  a  Publisher.'*  Ten  of 
the  leading  publishers  have  each  been 
invited  to  work  in  one  school  district 
in  our  city:  i.e..  to  visit  schools  to 
study  the  learning  materials  needed  by 
the  children  and  the  teachers  and  to 
try  out  materials  in  process  of  develop- 
ment in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  items  are  of  value.  To  date  unr 
roster  includes  the  following  publish- 
ers :  Scott,  Foresman ;  McGraw-Hill : 
Silver  Burdett ;  Holt.  Kinehart  and 
Winston ;  Houghton  Mifflin ;  Har- 
court.  Brace,  and  World;  Random 
House ;  Harper  and  Row  ;  Doubleday ; 
and  Rand  McNally.  Other  publi.shers 
who  express  interest  will  be  invited  to 
work  in  one  of  the  remaining  school 
districts.  The  objective  is  to  have 
publishers,  working  in  every  school 
district  in  this  city,  tailoring  materials 
to  fit  the  needs  of  children  and  adults 
at  all  levels  of  our  school  system. 

Accountability 

Hou'  can  tve  emphasize  accoimtahiU 
ity  for  reading  progress?  was  another 
in  the  series  of  questions  raised.  It 
evoked  the  following  answers : 
1.  In  this  area  the  superintendent  of 
schools  has  been  explicit.    In  his 
words,    "Responsibility    for  the 
reading   achievement   of  children 
rests  with  the  classroom  teacher, 
working  under  the  supervision  of 
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the  principal  and  district  superin- 
tendent. The  assistance  from  a 
reading  cHnician,  giiirlance  teacher, 
s|)eech  teacher,  or  other  staff  mem- 
l)er  floes  not  detract  from  the  class- 
room teacher's  overall  responsibil- 
ity for  the  child's  reading  prog- 
ress/* In  addition,  the  sn|)erintend- 
ent  has  asked  that  the  child's  read- 
injj  level  be  indicaterl  on  his  report 
card  in  order  tiuit  the  parent  is 
aware  of  progress  or  lack  of 
progress, 

2.  The  txiard  of  education  has  under- 
scored accountability  to  parents  at 
the  local  I^vel  by  pid)lisliing  the 
standardized  reading  test  scores  of 
every  school  in  this  city  anrl  by 
providing     city-wide  conference 
time  in  the  school's  calendar  for 
teachers  to  meet  with  parents. 
Project  Head  .start  has  shown  us 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  w^'th 
children  was  directly  related  to  the  ex- 
tent of  parent   involvement   in  this 
whole  area  of  accountability.  We  have 
*)nly  scratched  the  surface  in  regard  to 
parent  |)articipation,  but  it  is  a  bench- 
mark of  progress  to  note  that  the 
scratch  is  deep  and  the  interest  in  it  ii 
great. 

Getting  somewhere 

We  cannot  to  date  |X)int  to  test 
scores  as  evidence  that  "Our  Xew  At- 
tack for  Improvement"  has  had  a  posi- 
tive impact  on  the  reading  achievement 
level  of  New  York  Citv's  ovet 
1,000,000  children. 

The  evidence  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
administration  of  a  great  school  system 
has  not  l>een  willing  to  accept  today *s 
reading  scores  but  has  taken  a  hard 
look  at  what  it  has  been  doing  and  has 
tailored  its  entire  program  to  meet 
need.  True,  the  task  ahead  is  great, 
but  we  know  where  we  are  going  and 
how  we  plan  to  get  there.  We  also 
know  that  accotmtability  for  progress 
has  been  clearly  defined  with  todays 
classroom  teacher  spearheading  our 
drive  for  reading  improvement  in  New 
York  City  s  schoois  in  1967. 


A  Summer  Learning  Readiness 
Program  in  Passaic.  New  Jersey 

DORUTIIV   1).  KoHA.VSKI 

r^'issaic.  Kew  Jersey.  Public  Schools 

f.rrv  HAD  <()ME  To  PASSAIC  froui  a 
rural  southern  community ;  her  parents 
were  illiterate  and.  therefore,  were  un 
able  to  read  to  her.  Maria  knew  al)Out 
airplanes.  In  her  short  six  years  oi 
life  she  had  been  hack  and  forth  to 
Puerto  Rico  .several  time->,  Init  she  had 
never  l>een  on  a  train.  Bill  lived  with 
foMer  parents;  no  one  knew  who  his 
father  was  and  Rill's  mother  had  de- 
serted him.  John  shared  a  l)ed  with 
his  mother  and  four  brothers  an<l  .sis- 
ters. Martha  s|xike  only  Poli^<h  at 
lu»nie.  Childhood  for  all  of  these  chil- 
dren and  many,  many  like  them  was 
already  a  grim  ex|)erience.  They  ha<i 
a  1 1  had  one  y  ear 's  exjK'r  i  ence  wi  t  h 
school — in  kindergarten — and  had  met 
with  frustration. 

Kucy,  Maria.  Rill,  and  the  others 
lived  ill  Passaic.  Xew  Jersey.  Passaic 
is  a  moflerate-sized  community  not  far 
from  Xew  York  City.  It  has  a  large 
population  of  Xegroe.s.  many  of  wiiom 
are  migrants  from  the  South,  and  a 
great  nunilier  of  Puerto  Ricans  «in<l 
Cubans.  Tiiere  are  also  a  number  of 
.small  neiglilK)rhofKls  consisting  of 
Hungarians.  Poles.  I'kranians.  Ital- 
ians, and  a  smattering  of  other  nation- 
alit^s  who  cling  to  the  language  and 
ways  of  their  home  countries.  These 
groups  are  mainly  the  ones  who  com- 
prise the  "disadvantaged**  category, 
b"t  their  di.sadvantages  vary. 

Some  are  disadvantaged  liecause 
they  lack  enough  money  to  provide  the 
pro|)er  physical  environment  of  food, 
clothing,  and  .shelter  for  their  families. 
Some  are  disadvantaged  because  their 
inability  to  conununicate  with  the  Mn- 
gli.sh  speaking  world  around  them 
makes  it  difficult  for  adidts  to  get  jobs 
and  for  children  to  manage  in  school. 

The  children  of  these  people  are  dis- 
a<lvantaged  for  all  the  many  reason> 
that  have  been  written  aliout  and 
s|K>ken  alK>ut  in  countless  l}ooks  and  at 
countless  conventions,  as  educates 
across  the  nation  attempt  to  grapple 
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with  tlie  problem  that  is  ctrtainly  nut 
exchisivt*  to  F*assaic. 

Recently  the  I'nittd  State>  ^ovirii- 
ineiit  has  liceii  extendinj;  assistance  to 
educators  to  help  them  deal  with  the 
situation.  The  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Fducation  Act  of*  l^^^o  sud- 
denly pro\ided  one  weapon — 
money — that  could  help  to  fijjht  the 
problem.  With  money  one  could  buy 
suitable  materials,  provide  adequate 
IHTSonnel,  and  do,  it  seeuied,  a  million 
wouderful  thinj^s.  In  Passaic,  as  else- 
where, we  used  our  ESK.X  funds  for  a 
nia>».sive  attack  on  the  readinj^  prob- 
lem. And  in  our  planning  we  put 
asifle  enoMgh  money  to  plan  and  carry 
out  a  si:-  imer  prograni  for  kinderj^ar- 
ten  chiluren  like  I  .ucy.  Rill,  and  John 
which  we  chose  to  call  a  "learning 
readiness  program"  rather  than  a 
"reading  readiness"  one.  Our  aim 
was  to  pre|>are  these  children  for  a 
total  school  ex|ierietice  and  not  for 
reading  alone. 

The  children 

( )ur  first  problem  was  to  decide 
which  children  should  take  part  in  the 
ex|)eriment.  The  decision  was  to  take 
kindergarten  child»-en  in  the  culturally 
depressed  areas  who  had,  in  a  sense, 
"failed  sandl>ox"  and  who,  according 
to  their  readiness  tests  and  the  jntlg- 
nieni  ot  their  teachers,  would  not  Ik* 
able  to  manage  first  grade  work.  We 
used  the  Metro|K>litan  Readiness  Test 
as  one  basis  of  choice.  All  the  chil- 
dren who  fell  into  the  average  (C), 
Mow  average  <D),  and  poor  risk  ill) 
categories  teceived  letters  to  take  home 
inviting  them  to  take  part  in  an  excit- 
ing sunnner  program. 

The  response  was  gratifying:  well 
over  ^00  |>arents  indicated  their  inter- 
est. By  the  time  the  prograni  got 
under  way,  however,  the  nuinljer  regis- 
tered hati  become  aliout  200.  The  rea- 
son for  this  decrease  is  that  some  par- 
ents tend  to  sign  anything  that  conies 
home  from  the  school.  Another  rea- 
son is  that  Puerto  Rican  families  tend 
to  conuiiute  rather  regularly  between 
the  main  land  and  the  island.  And 
then,  family  plans  often  change.  In 


any  case,  we  started  our  program  with 
200  eager  youngsters  from  a  variety  of 
racial  and  cultural  backgrounds. 

1  lie  staff 

We  decided  that  the  youngsters 
should  be  divided  into  sni<dl  groups  of 
ten  to  fifteen  children  and  that  each 
group  should  have  a  teacher  and  a 
teacher  aide.  The  teachers  who  had 
vfjiunteered  to  join  in  the  ex|>eriment 
were  from  the  Passaic  School  System. 
W  e  insisted  that  they  l>e  primary  or 
kindergarten  teachers.  The  teacher 
aides  were  all  college  students  major- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  in  primary  e<lu- 
cation.  It  was  to  lie  a  learning  |)eriod 
not  only  for  the  children  but  also  for 
the  teachers  and,  in  many  ways,  a 
training  grnund  for  future  teachers. 

In  ,Kldition,  we  had  >everal  s|K-ci;d- 
ists:  a  g\ni  instructor,  whose  teacher- 
aidc  doubled  as  visual-aids  man:  a 
nurse:  a  s|)eech  therapist:  a  consulting 
psychologist:  a  perception  consultani: 
kitchen  and  custodial  staflf :  an  office 
secretary  :  an<l  one  'Mrector. 

The  program  was  based  in  an  ele- 
mentary .scli<»ol  buiUling  in  the  heart  of 
the  disadvantaged  area.  FMinr  buses 
picked  up  the  children  from  the  other 
areas  of  town,  and  one  bus  was  a\ ail- 
able  e\ery  day  (or  field  trips  which 
were  an  essential  |)art  of  the  program. 

l  eaclier  piepaiation 

To  prepare  our  .taff,  w*e  embarked 
on  an  in-service  t.aining  prr^ram  that 
l>egan  two  days  l>efore  the  program 
started  and  lasted  all  through  the  sum- 
mer. In  the  two-day  session  we  met 
to  discuss  major  goals  and  techniques, 
to  become  actjiiainted  with  the  many 
new  and  varied  material>  ESI^.X  funds 
were  able  to  provide,  aiul  to  l»egin 
an  understanding  of  niotor-visual- 
|>erce|itual  skills.  During  the  summer 
the  teachers  also  had  an  op|>ortuiiity  to 
participate  in  a  team-teaching  approach 
develo|^d  at  the  Harvard-Lexington 
program.  The  former  coordinator  of 
the  l\SE.\  led  this  part  of  the  prograni. 
By  the  end  of  the  summer  the  teachers 
were  not  sure  whether  they  or  the 
children  had  leariied  the  most! 
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The  program  begins 

July  came  and  with  it  the  busloads 
of  children.  To  avoid  confusion,  ?11 
children  had  lieen  sent  tags  with  a 
symbol  and  color  that  matched  tags 
worn  by  their  specific  teacher  and 
teacher  aide.  The  children  were  also 
issued  smaller  colored  ta^s  by  which 
they  identified  their  buses  for  the 
homeward  journey.  We  lost  no  chil- 
dren during  the  sunmier,  coming  or 
going.  Although  it  took  only  a  day  or 
two  tor  the  children  to  know  their 
teachers,  their  rooms,  and  their  buses, 
they  were  reluctant  to  part  with  the 
tags  and  wore  them  day  in  and  day  out 
until  the  tags  fell  apart. 

The  needs  of  the  children  and 
how  they  were  met 

In  planning  a  program  such  as  this 
one,  we  liad  to  know  the  needs  of  the 
children  in  order  to  tailor  a  curricuhim 
to  suit  them.  We  knew  from  observa- 
tion and  research  some  of  the  most 
serious  needs  the  children  had  that  the 
school  could  deal  w*ith. 

One  need  of  most  of  the  children 
was  nutritional.  We  know  that  hun- 
gry children  can  not  learn.  Therefore, 
as  soon  as  they  arrived  in  the  morning, 
we  provided  milk  and  cookies  and  a 
nutritious  hot  lunch  daily.  The  nurse 
reix>rted  an  averse  gain  of  1  J^l  pounds 
at  ttie  end  of  the  six-week  period. 

A  second  and  very  major  area  was 
the  development  of  motor-visual- 
perccptual  skills.  A  characteristic  of 
underprivil^ed  children  seems  to  be 
a  lack  of  these  skills.  FloreiKe  E. 
Sutphin  of  Bridgepott*  Conn.,  listed 
the  following  characteristics  she  found 
among  deprived  children :  being  unable 
to  track  a  target  visually,  to  n^otiate 
a  walking  beam  or  perform  on  a  jump 
board  satisfactorily,  to  cross-pattern  in 
walking  and  creeping,  to  distinguish 
figure-ground  images,  and  to  repro- 
duce ri  simple  rhythm ;  being  kinesthetic 
learners;  and  lacking  perceptual  ma- 
turity (2). 

To  cope  with  this  problem,  a  major 
part  of  our  program  was  devoted  to 
meeting  these  needs.  The  gym  period 


involved  balance  iKjards,  walking 
beams,  and  the  like,  on  which  children 
developed  a  sense  of  balance  and  an 
awareness  of  their  own  bodies  in  spjice. 
All  the  other  usual  gym  activities  were 
done  imder  this  new  frame  of  retereiKe. 
In  fact,  to  distinguish  our  program 
from  the  mere  concept  of  exercise, 
we  (!ubl)cd  it  kinematics — the  science  of 
motion.  Cross  patterning  was  con- 
sciously worked  on.  as  were  dominance 
exercises.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  kinematics  period  was 
the  practice  of  the  fjody  alphabet — 
the  actual  leeling  of  the  shape  of  fhe 
letters  through  making  the  form  with 
one\s  own  body  ( / 1.  Children  also 
traced  letters  on  one  another's  tmck  to 
get  a  muscle  impression  of  form. 

Even  the  lunchrotTiu  proved  to  l)e  a 
place  to  practice  balance.  Children 
handling  lunch  trays  for  the  first  time 
found  them  something  of  a  problem, 
but  by  the  end  of  ttie  simniier  session 
to  walk  with  a  tray  full  of  food  that 
had  to  be  carefidly  balanced  was  a  sim- 
ple matter. 

The  classroom  teachers  continued 
motor-visual-perceptual  training  in  the 
classrooms.  Rhythm  instruments, 
dancing,  and  singing  helped  to  develop 
a  sense  of  rhythm.  Eye-hand  coordi- 
nation was  assisted  by  the  use  of  work- 
benches, puzzles,  and  the  like. 
Perceptual  materials  of  all  kinds 
heli>e/l  to  develop  visual  discrimination 
and  auditory  discrimination.  Building 
blocks  were  a  favorite  with  the  chil- 
dren in  discovering  size,  shape*  and  re- 
lationship in  space. 

In  addition  to  the  need  to  develop 
perceptual  experiences,  there  exists  in 
these  yoimgsters  a  great  need  for  con- 
cq)tual  ex|jeriences.  In  the  classroom 
the  children  played  game's  and  h'*d  ex- 
periences that  developed  understand- 
ings of  time,  color,  texture,  left  and 
right,  and  so  forth.  It  is  well  known 
that  deprived  children  often  do  not 
know  colors*  and  so  art  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  curriculum. 

Of  greatest  importance  was  expand- 
ing their  concept  of  the  world  around 
them.  To  this  end  we  planned  five 
trips,  so  arranged  that  every  child 
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went  on  every  trip  during  the  course 
of  the  program.  The  bus  trip  itself 
was  an  experience  in  group  living,  for 
this  was  not  the  short  trip  from  school 
to  home  that  they  took  every  day. 
This  time  they  went  to  places  that 
were  a  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  distant. 
The  trips  included  a  park  with  a  farm, 
a  zoo  of  wild  animals,  a  zoo  of  tame 
animals,  a  junior  nniHeum  and  a  fan- 
tasy land  f>ark.  Intensive  preparation 
took  place  in  the  ciassiCKMn  beforehand 
with  film  strips,  stories,  pictures,  and 
records  playing  a  part  in  the  prepara- 
tion. Then  for  a  day  or  two  following 
each  trip  there  were  follow-up  activi- 
ties in  each  classroom,  including  crea- 
tive dramatics  and  role  playing  and  a 
wide  variety  of  art  work. 

Finally,  there  was  the  need  for  oral 
communication.  Tht  activities  in- 
volved in  developing  the  skills  of  com- 
munication permeated  all  the  otiier  ac- 
tivities, of  course.  Nc  vertheless,  there 
were  times  when  this  i^kill  was  concen- 
trated upon  by  pupils  and  teachers  as 
in  teaching  English  f  y  the  non  En- 
glish-speaking children  and  in  the 
work  of  the  speech  therapist.  Class- 
nioni  activities  tOon^  these  lines  in- 
cluded listeuing  to  stories,  learning 
seouence  of  evel  ^-  being  able  to  de- 
scr  be  an  event  ^uch  as  the  trips,  play 
acting  with  hand  puppets,  and  han- 
dling accepMble  English  speech  pat- 
terns in  all  Uiese  activities. 

Communication  with  the 
first  grade  teachers 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  this 
wtiter  that  all  too  often  children  have 
se  me  unusual  school  experience  bnt 
the  information  is  not  passed  on  in  any 
u.ieful  form  to  the  child's  next  teacher. 
To  avoid  this  lack  of  communication 
we  designed  a  card  which  was  sent  to 
the  schools  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
program.  The  card,  which  was  filled 
in  by  the  staff  throughout  the  summer, 
included  a  detailed  dis^osis  of  the 
child^s  problem  at  the  beginning  of  the 
summer ;  the  results  of  tests  of  speech, 
vision,  hearing,  and  psycholt^;  domi- 
nance as  developed  by  that  time;  ob- 
servation of  motor  skills  and  eye-hand 


coordination ;  scores  on  pre-  ar»d 
post-readiness  tests :  the  reaction  of  the 
child  to  each  trip :  his  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet  at  the  end  of  the  program; 
and  a  long  array  of  reading- readiness 
skills.  The  card  included  a  record  of 
the  child's  growth  in  all  these  areas 
during  the  six-week  period.  We  felt  it 
presented  a  fairly  complete  picture. 

Results  of  the  program 

The  schools,  as  well  as  the  superin- 
tendent, the  board  of  education,  and 
the  \ew  Jersey  De|>artment  of  Educa- 
tion received  a  detailed  report  on  the 
results  at  the  end  of  the  program.  All 
of  us  who  were  involved  were  pleased 
to  report  the  results  l*ecause  they  were 
rather  impressive. 

For  instaiKe.  in  comparing  the 
pre-and  post -tests,  in  which  alternate 
forms  of  the  Metropolitan  Reach ness 
Test  were  used,  it  was  found  tliat  out 
of  the  132  children  testetl  on  Ijoth 
tests,  103  gained.  The  gains  ranged 
from  2  to  66  percentile  points.  Six 
children  actually  reached  t'-ie  99th  per- 
centile on  the  second  test.  There  was 
an  average  gain  of  24  percentile  points. 
Twenty-two  children  lost  ground,  with 
the  range  of  loss  from  1  to  25  percen- 
tile points.  Tlie  average  loss  was  6 
percentile  points.  The  nie<Jian  percen- 
tile score  for  the  first  te^t  was  29  and 
for  the  second  te&t,  45. 

In  order  to  be  reasonably  scientific 
about  our  testing,  we  also  set  up  a  con- 
trol group.  It  was  a  rough  control, 
consisting  of  children  who  had  been 
reconmiended  for  the  program  b^ause 
of  C,  D,  or  E  rating  on  the  Metropoli- 
tan Readiness  Test  administered  in 
May  of  their  kindergarten  year  but 
who  had  not  attended  the  prc^ram. 
There  were  seventy-six  public  school 
and  fifty-one  parochial  school  children 
in  the  control  group  in  September. 

The  testing  showed  that  there  w?s 
a  much  higher  percentage  of  children  in 
the  control  group  that  lost  ground  be- 
tween the  May  test  and  the  start  of 
the  fall  term  than  in  the  summer 
group — nearly  twice  as  great  a  per- 
cent^c.  And  the  gains  of  the  summer 
group  outstripped  the  gains  of  the  con- 
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trol  gnnip.  except  in  the  case  of  the 
parocliial  school  children  where  the 
difference  was  not  so  great.  For  in- 
stance. 41.3  percent  of  the  public 
school  summer  group  gained  20  per- 
centile points  or  more  as  compared  to 
7.9  |)ercent  of  the  public  school  control 
group.  In  the  |)arochial  group.  53.1 
fiercent  of  the  summer  participants 
gained  20  or  more  percentile  points, 
compared  to  34.5  .j>ercent  of  the  paro- 
chial control  group.  In  all  cases,  the 
summer  group  did  significantly  better 
than  the  control  group  on  the  tests. 

Further  follow-up 

Tests,  however,  do  not  tell  the  full 
story.  Planning  was  set  up  to  do  a 
follow-up  study  of  the  children,  both 
the  summer  and  control  groups, 
through  the  first  grade.  A  simple 
questionnaire  asked  the  teachers  to  in- 
dicate their  ratings  of  the  children  ac- 
cording to  what  reading  group  they 
were  in  and  tu  indicate  their  reading 
level.  There  were  to  l3e  three  fol- 
low-ups during  the  year. 

The  first  of  these  was  done  in  Octo- 
ber on  the  summer  group  only.  Fidly 
three  quarters  of  the  summer  children, 
including  several  in  the  "poor  risk" 
category,  were  rated  in  the  top  or  mid- 
dle of  tlieir  classes.  Even  at  that  early 
date  many  were  b^inning  to  read  in 
preprimers  or  even  primers. 

The  second  follow-up  took  place  at 
the  beginning  of  March.  At  this  time 
both  groups  were  checked.  Normal 
prepress  for  that  time  of  year  would 
show  children  reading  in  the  primer  of 
their  basal  series.  Of  the  summer 
children,  44  percent  were  in  the  prim- 
ers, as  comi^red  with  25  i^erccnt  of 
the  control  group.  Even  more  impor- 
tant was  that  teachers  indicated  the 
difference  in  approach  and  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  summer  group  com- 
pare<l  to  others.  They  were  more  se- 
cure and  eager.  Even  the  slowest  chil- 
dren were  ahead  of  a  similar  group  of 
a  year  before,  according  to  some  of  the 
teachers. 

A  third  follow-up  will  be  conducted 
in  June.  The  writer  fully  expects  the 
trend  indicated  above  to  continue. 


Conclusion 

The  results  ap|)ear  to  justify  the 
concept  of  a  sum;ner  learnii^j  readi- 
ness program,  or  a  transition  clasN,  for 
kinclergarten  children  who  do  not  seem 
ready  for  the  tasks  of  first  grade.  It 
would  also  apj>ear  from  our  experi- 
ment that  intensive  training  can  help 
to  make  a  child  "readier"  than  he 
would  be  if  one  merely  waits  for  auto- 
matic maturation  to  take  place. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  summer 
KS1\.^  staff  and  of  its  director  (the 
writer)  that  government  money  s|)ent 
in  projects  such  as  ours  and  in  other 
early  learning  programs  such  as  Head 
Start  is  money  very  well  spent. 
Prevention  of  learning  problems  is 
more  effective  than  are  later  cures.  Of 
coursf.  it  woidd  Ik*  naive  to  say  that 
early  learning  and  readiness  programs 
will  eliminate  the  neetl  for  remedial 
progra?ns  later,  but  we  believe  that  the 
firm  foundation  laid  in  such  programs 
will  make  for  fewer  remedial  cases 
later  and  will  very  |)Ossibly  make  sudi 
cases  less  severe. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  writer  that  if 
and  when  government  funds  cease  to 
be  available.  IcKal  school  boards  will 
see  the  l>eneficial  effect  of  learning 
readiness  programs  and  will  continue 
them  as  a  regular  |)art  of  the  educa- 
tional structure. 
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Advantaged  Education  for 
Disadvanuged  Youth 

Mklvik  Howards 
Xortheastern  L'niversity 

MY  CHOICE  OF  TiTi.K.  Advantaged  Edu- 
cation for  Disadvantaged  Youth,  was 
not  intended  to  preclude  concern  for 
advantaged  education  for  the  advan- 
taged^ for  It  is  my  basic  contention  that 
substantive  change  at  all  levels  and  in 
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all  (juarters  of  American  education  are 
(les|KTatcly  needed — clianges  in  curric- 
ulum content  and  structure,  teachers, 
lxx)ks  and  materials  for  instructional 
pur|K)ses,  goals  and  objectives,  etc. 
\o  matter  what  you  may  think  of  the 
War  on  Poverty  as  a  whole,  one  thing 
seems  clear  now,  and  that  is  tliat  nntil 
the  passafjc  of  the  Economic  Op\ynT- 
tunity  Act  in  April  1964.  very  little 
was  ha|>|)ening  in  the  way  of  innova- 
tion in  education  for  the  disadvantaged 
|X)pulation  in  our  schocyls.  SiiKe  tliat 
time  several  types  of  prc^rams  liave 
i>een  developed  which  are  attempting 
to  offer  viable  alternatives  to  educating 
this  |>articular  group.  One  such  alter- 
native that  1  shall  descril)e  in  some  de- 
tail is  the  Northeastern  University 
Lal)oratory  School  for  high  school 
dropouts  v\hich  has  l^een  in  operation 
since  February  1.  1966. 

Hut  first*  consitler  the  context  in 
which  this  |)articular  program  devei- 
oj>ed.  The  \\*ar  on  Poverty  is  not  at 
all  a  war  on  poverty,  hut  it  is  rather  a 
massive  educational  movement  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  middle  clas*;.  For 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  middle  class  which  has 
historically  ctmtrolled  access  to  almost 
all  of  the  major  institutions  of  our  so- 
ciety, that  unless  they  nere  giv**n 
op|)ort unities  to  work  more  directly 
with  the  jX)verty  |)opulation,  no  major 
change  could  be  ex|)ected  in  .American 
life.  Just  three  years  ago  the  Economic 
Opportunity  .Act  was  passed,  and  most 
Americans  discoveretl  that  almost  one 
third  of  our  total  |)Opulation  was  suf- 
fering  from  the  complete  syndrome  of 
jX)verty — inadequate  housing,  little  or 
no  relevant  education,  hunger,  igno- 
rance ot  basic  human  and  civil  rights, 
medical  problems,  limited  job  o|)pf>r- 
tunities,  etc.  With  the  advent  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (con- 
science of  the  middle  class)  programs 
and  projects  were  developed  which 
were  intended  to  alleviate  and  alter 
f where  possible)  the  basic  conditions 
under  which  one  third  of  the  popula- 
tion was  living.  Our  school  for  drop- 
outs is  one  such  attempt  to  meet  these 
young  people  where  they  are  and  to 
develop  jointly  a  prc^ram  worth  the 


time,  effort,  and  money.  Many  office 
of  economic  opjwrtunity  and  office  of 
education  projects  and  programs,  es|>e- 
cially  CAP  and  VISTA  projects,  put 
the  middle-  and  lower-clas>  fwpula- 
tions  into  very  direct  contact  with  each 
other.  New  understandings  and  mis- 
understandings evolved:  but,  at  least 
for  the  first  time  on  a  massive  scale, 
continuous  contact  was  set  up,  new  re- 
lationships were  de\  eloped,  and  suc- 
cess and  failure  of  specific  projects 
took  second  place  to  the  simple  fact 
that  theJwo  groups  were  in  some  kind 
of  new  relationship.  Some  communi- 
cation was  beginning.  The  disadvan- 
Vdge<\  were  no  longer  invisible  or  inevi- 
table. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection, 
that  it  was,  in  fact,  OEC)  and  not  the 
National  Education  .Association  which 
hiitiated  this  massive  c<luc^tioiial  con- 
tact and  interaction.  NICA  has  appar- 
ently Ijecome  too  large  and  too  |)ower- 
ful  and  institutuiualized  to  generate 
charge  within  its  own  iiieinl)ersliip. 
Br.t  change  was  inevitable,  and  the 
l^ast  three  years  are  filled  with  evi- 
dence enough  tlut  many  atteiiipt«^  to 
meet  the  basic  educational  and  voca- 
tional— human — ^nceds  of  one  third  o^ 
our  |X)pulation  have  l>een  made  on  a 
national  Imsis.  Our  language  is  now 
sprinkled  with  such  terms  as  Head 
Start,  Fob  Corps.  Neighliorhood  Youth 
Co'ps,^  Title  I,  Title  III.  ABE,  Title 
V,  Sheuer,  et  al — an  indication  that 
not  only  OEO  but  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  Department  of  Labor  are 
involved  in  this  massive  educational 
undertaking  to  upgrade  the  Imsic  skills 
and  understandings  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  never  before  had  such 
an  opportunity. 

All  major  professions  have  1)ecn 
touched  by  this  crusade:  the  AM  A  and 
medical  students  have  been  participat- 
ing in  various  programs,  many  of  them 
in  the  summer,  to  provide  medical 
aid  and  information  in  places  like  Ap- 
palachia;  law  students  have  been  en* 
gaged  in  several  projects  across  the 
country,  as  well  as  lawyers  in  such 
projects  as  bail  bond  in  many  major 
cities :    social    worker-    have  been 
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luulgecl  rather  forecfuUy  by  many  of 
these  projects,  and  ftiady  seem  to  be 
responding  differentfeF-ilian  they  had 
earlier:  colleges  and  universities  have 
l>egun  to  reahze  their  role  in  assisting 
in  the  development  and,  in  some  cases, 
in  the  implementation  of  new  educa- 
tional or  other  prc^rams  (scholarship) 
which  have  brought  some  needed  sup- 
port: public  schcK)ls  have  their  Title  I, 
III,  or  NDEA  projects  affecting 
teachers  and  students ;  and  so  it  goes. 
In  three  years,  OEO  has  launched  a 
massive  review  of  existing  pr(^ams 
and  needs  among  almost  everv  major 
institution  in  our  society  with  the 
schools  at  the  top  of  that  list. 

But,  alas,  change  comes  slowly  to 
individuals  or  their  institutions.  Yet, 
considering  the  scope  of  the  undertak- 
ing, there  is  no  doubt  that  significant 
progress  has  been  made.  Now  that 
schools  have  spent  money  to  buy  audio* 
visual  equipment  and  individualized 
programed  material,  perhaps  they  will 
mature  to  the  stage  where  they  will  he 
able  to  use  the  federal  money  more  ef- 
fectively to  improve  tocher  education 
and  the  basic  curriculum  at  all  levels. 
The  next  two  to  three  years  will  tell 
whether  America's  educators  can  re- 
spond creatively  to  the  challenge  of 
handling  not  only  disadvantaged  youth 
and  adults  but  the  total  in^liool  popula- 
tion as  well.  For  schools,  teachers, 
and  curricula  which  are  inadequate  for 
disadvantaged  youth  are  very  likely  to 
be  inadequate  for  other  students. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  and  ob- 
vious problems  is  that  of  the  dropout. 
At  least  750.000  youth  drop  out  of  the 
public  schools  each  year  and  fall  into 
the  vortex  of  low  education,  poor  job 
opportunities,  drugs,  antisocial  behav- 
ior, juvenile  delinquency,  and,  finally, 
adult  crime.  Certainly  there  is  not  a 
one-to-one  correspondence  here,  but 
the  correlation  between  high  school 
dropouts  and  poor  reading  and  lan- 
guage skills  is  beyond  +  .90.  And  the 
rest  of  the  syndrome  also  correlates 
quite  highly,  so  that  it  has  almost  be- 
come a  cliche  to  say  that  most  of  the 
youth  who  do  drop  out  of  school  have 
encountered    major    problems    v  ith 
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learning  to  read  and  write  acceptably 
— bv  typical  middle-class  standards. 
Nationally,  thirty-five  percent  of  the 
youth  who  start  high  school  drop  out 
for  various  reasons.    Not  until  OI^O 
and    other    federal    nio  leys  became 
available  has  there  been  an  attempt  to 
build  on  a  large  scale  special  programs 
for  these  youths.   The  most  obvious  of 
the  new   ifogranis  to  aid  the  dropout 
(the  disadvantaged  dro|>out  or  the  rep- 
resentative of  primarily  the  socioeco 
noniic  problems  of  the  lower  class  and 
not  the  drug  and  delinquency  problems 
ot  the  middle  class)  has  been  the 
lob  Corps,  rural  and   urban.  Ap- 
proximately 29,000  youths  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  2\  are  currently  in- 
volved in  a  Job  Corps  training  pro- 
gram in  one  of  the  more  than  100 
camps  around  the  country.   These  res'_ 
idential  centers  provide,  at  the  ap- 
propriate levels,  education  and  voca- 
tional training  in  a  new  environment. 
Typitiilly  the  rural  or  conservation 
camps  enroll  1>ctween  100  and  200 
vouths  whose  reading  and  language 
skills  levels  range  from  nonreadcr  to 
about   7th   grade,   while   the  urban 
camps  typically  enrol!  youths  whose 
readit^  and  language  skills  achieve- 
ment are  afjove  the  seventh  grade  level. 
Generally  speaking,  the  camps  I  have 
seen  or  the  camps  where  I  have  had 
VISTA  volunteers  working  full-time 
for  a  year  or  more  have  done  a  decent 
job  of  rehabilitating  these  yoimg  peo- 
ple.   A  research  study,  reported  by 
The  New  York  Times  in  March  1967, 
indicated  that  some  progress  had  been 
made  with  the  majority  of  these  youths 
in  terms  of  their  improving  their  lan- 
guage abilities  as  well  as  in  learning 
some  prevocational  or  vocational  skills. 
Obviously  there  have  been  failures, 
and  the  Job  Corps  program  does  not 
come  across  (in  the  study)  as  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  dropouts,  but 
it  does  come  out  as  one  fairly  decent 
alternative  which  has  a  better-than- 
average  chance  of  succeeding  with  many 
of  the  youths  who  enroll.  The  failures 
I  have  personally  noted  in  visiting 
camps  have  been  the  quality  of  the 
staff  teaching  in  basic  education  and 
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the  materials  (Sullivan's,  McGraw- 
Hill  programed  material)  used.  Yet 
success  comes  in  many  of  the  conser- 
vation camps  because  of  the  special 
luiman  relationships  established  by 
VISTA  or  other  staff  people  who 
work  with  these  youths  on  a  |)ersonal 
basis. 

Another  alternative  is  the  NeighlK)r- 
hood  Youth  Corps  (out-of-school  pro- 
gram). This  is  a  Department  of 
Labor  program  which  has  some  of  the 
*ianie  goals  and  objectives  as  the  Job 
Corps,  with  the  exception  that  NYC  is 
nonresidential ;  the  youths  live  at  home 
or  alone. 

The  program  I  wish  to  discuss  is 
connected  with  the  NYC  in  Boston 
and  Revere,  a  suburb  of  Boston.  Our 
students  are  all  in  NYC,  out  of  school, 
and  spend  about  29  hours  a  week  on  a 
work  site  where  they  are  learning 
some  prevocational  skills,  and  they 
spend  about  eight  hours  a  week  in  a 
special  school  developed  for  them  and 
with  them — the  Youth  Education  Pro- 
gram or  the  Northeastern  University 
laboratory  School.  The  school  has 
been  operating  since  February  1,  1966, 
and  has  served  approximately  400 
youths.  Currently  150  are  enrolled  in 
the  program  at  various  reading  levels, 
from  nonreader  to  tenth  or  eleventh 
grade. 

Before  describing  in  detail  how  the 
sclu»ol  works  and  what  its  philosophy 
and  psychology  of  education  are,  a  few 
general  remarks  ate  in  order  about  the 
population,  the  curriculum,  the  teach- 
ers, the  place  of  a  reading  program, 
and  the  nature  of  that  reading  pr(^ram 
for  such  youths  as  these. 

To  my  knowledge  this  Youth  Edu- 
cation Program  is  the  only  school  of 
its  kind  for  this  population  and,  in  the 
past  14  months  or  so,  we  have  learned 
a  great  deal  about  the  relevance  of  cur- 
riculum, books,  and  materials;  the 
qualities  of  teachers  who  can  work  suc- 
cessfully with  these  youths;  and  learn- 
ing itself.  Perhaps  I  should  sketch 
briefly  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
typical  youth  representing  the  popula- 
tion we  have  been  working  with :  he  is 
male,  Negro,  average  or  above-average 


in  inlelligence,  and  a  school  dropout  in 
grade  nine.  Many  of  our  youths  have 
|X)lice  records;  several  are  currently 
on  probation  for  such  crimes  as  rob- 
bery, assault  and  battery,  and  dope  ad- 
diction. At  least  15  of  our  students 
are  attending  a  special  addicts^  clinic, 
and  more  than  one  third  of  our  young 
girls  are  pregnant  out  of  wedlock. 
Babies  have  been  brought  to  school  by 
their  teenage  mothers  who  could  not 
get  baby  sitters.  The  vast  majority  of 
our  students  come  from  broken  homes 
or  live  alone.  In  our  lower  groups  are 
several  youths  who  have  been  incarcer- 
ated (in  special  classes),  the  majority 
of  whom  seem  to  be  responding  to  in- 
struction in  our  school.  Approximately 
fif^y  of  our  students  are  engaged  in  a 
program  which  will  lead  to  a  high 
school  diploma,  not  a  GED. 

The  environment  which  wc  have 
created  with  their  active  participation 
is  one  in  which  each  student  becomes 
aware  that  he  has  a  major  resix)nsil)il- 
ity  for  what  he  does.  The  curriculum 
has  been  developed  with  their  direct 
participation  and  assistance.  We  treat 
them  as  adults,  and  they  take  as  much 
freedom  and  responsibility  as  they  can 
handle  at  a  given  time.  Not  all  par- 
ticipate fu'ly,  but  most  do.  We  have  a 
student  council  and  a  newspa;^*r,  and 
both  have  J^en  somewhat  erratic,  but 
they  remamand  they  function  most  of 
the  time.  Progress  within  the  school, 
academically,  is  very  much  their  own 
personal  set  of  choices.  If  a  youth 
prefers  to  goof  off  for  a  cotiple  of 
weeks,  he  can  and  he  does.  Then  he 
leaves  or  digs  in.  The  vast  majority 
dig  in  when  they  discover  they  can  or 
cannot  and  that  the  ultimate  choice  is 
theirs,  not  ours.  Tliey  sit  around  ta- 
bles and  smoke  and  drink  coffee  or 
coke  during  class,  and  if  they  insist  on 
wearing  hats  or  handkerchiefs  on  their 
heads,  that  is  not  forbidden.  After 
several  weeks  in  the  program,  almost 
all  of  them  give  up  these  signs  and  ges- 
tures. They  are  involved  almost  all  of 
the  time  they  are  with  us,  and  many  of 
them  hang  around  to  listen  to  records, 
or  play  the  piano  or  guitars,  or  just  sit 
in  the  library  even  when  not  scheduled 
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to  l)e  in  school  The  environment  is 
such  that  most  of  them  feel  quite  com- 
fortable most  of  the  time.  They  also 
produce  at  their  own  pace;  we  use  no 
programed  material,  nor  any  hard- 
ware, just  software — well-educated,  in- 
telligent, imaginative  teachers.  The 
key  factor  in  our  success  has  been  our 
staff. 

Our  curriculum  and  the  books  and 
materials  we  use  in  our  small  classes 
(varying  from  6  to  12  in  size)  proceed 
from  student  interests  and  concerns 
and  then  are  elaborated  into  massive, 
integrated  learning  units  (e.g.,  migra- 
tion) to  be  described  later.  All  sub- 
jects are  related  as  well  as  possible  to 
one  major  conceptual  focus ;  we  do  not 
deal  with  se|>arate  and  distinct  subject 
areas  and  we  do  not  have  30  minutes 
of  history,  30  of  geography,  etc.  We 
have  a  core  period  of  alxjut  two  hours 
which  involves  reading  and  language 
skills,  English,  and  social  studies 
(broadly  defined  to  include  sociology, 
psychology,  and  anthropology,  as  well 
as  history,  geography,  etc.);  and  we 
have  related  science  and  math  for  the 
remainder.  We  always  start  where 
they  are,  with  their  language,  interests, 
maturity,  knowledge,  and  ignorance, 
ami  build  with  them  outward  toward 
integrated  units  of  study.  They  do  not 
understand  the  world  in  shreds  or  bits. 
Our  approach  is  successful  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  youth  do  not  quit  in 
droves.  With  these  youths,  if  you 
bore  them,  you  lose  them;  and  they 
bore  easily.  We  have  found  them  edu- 
cable  and  interested  when  they  can 
participate  in  all  phases  of  their  own 
learning  and  when  they  are  treated 
like  the  young  adults  they  aft. 
Whatever  their  experiential  reservoir, 
it  becomes  relevant  in  some  part  of  our 
curriculum  building  and  in  our  daily 
instructional  activities. 

Some  of  our  Northeastern  under- 
graduates and  some  graduate  students 
have  visited  the  school  as  have  many 
others  from  around  the  country,  and 
the  students  have  asked  i  ei>eatedly 
"Why  don't  we  have  a  curriculum  like 
that?'^  It  is  our  contention  that  the 
type  of  curriculuni  we  have  developed 


and  the  educational  philosophy  on 
which  we  have  built  are  relevant  for 
middle-class  youths  and  adults,  as  well 
as  for  these  "disadvantaged"  youths. 

Let  me  describe  in  some  detail  the 
structure  of  the  school  and  give  you 
some  of  our  first  results  on  achieve- 
ment and  attendance.  We  still  have 
much  to  learn,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  the  staff  at  the  school  is  most  edu- 
cable.  Although  most  are  middle 
class,  they  have  learned  from  daily 
contact  with  these  youths  things  which 
do  not  yet  ap|>ear  in  textbooks.  We 
all  hope  that  the  methods  and  the  cur- 
riculum, which  we  are  dealing  with  for 
these  dis;idvant^ecl  youths,  will  be- 
come a  mo<lel.  not  only  for  other  such 
youths  but  for  public  schools  also. 

The  Youth  Education  Program,  or 
Northeastern  University  laboratory 
School,  was  funded  and  opened  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1966,  to  enrollees  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  of  Boston.  These 
youths  work  an  average  of  28  to  30 
hours  a  week  and  attend  school  7 
hours  each  week.  They  are  paid  the 
minimum  wage  for  this  prevocational 
training.  They  are  not  paid  for  at- 
tending school.  A  staff  of  four  full- 
time  teachers  and  the  director  initiated 
this  unique  prc^rani.  The  student 
body  numbered  approximately  50  to 
65,  varying  weekly.  Turnover  was 
large  and  attendance,  irregular,  due 
to  youths  quitting  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program,  or  joining  Job 
Corps  or  the  service,  or  for  personal 
problems.  The  average  attendance 
was  approximately  37  percent  in  the 
first  four  months.  A  change  of  loca- 
tion to  a  university-owned  property 
near  the  campus,  p?rtly  renovated  by 
the  youths  themselves,  raised  morale 
and  attendance,  as  did  a  major 
shakeup  in  the  city's  poverty  agency, 
ABCD  (Action  for  Boston  Commu- 
nity Development).  By  August  1966. 
the  new  quarters  were  occupied,  the 
enrollment  rose  steadily,  and  the  sta- 
bility of  the  population  increased.  In 
the  past  few  months  the  enrollment  has 
risen  from  70  to  145,  and  the  average 
attendance  is  more  than  75  percent.  It 
is  anticif^ted  that  the  enrollment  will 
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reach  250  youths  within  the  next  six  to 
nine  months. 

From  the  outset,  the  key  purpose  of 
the  school  has  been  to  provide  these 
dropouts  between  16  and  22  years  with 
an  educational  environment  totally  dif- 
ferent from  any  they  had  ever  experi- 
enced. Classes  are  snialU  the  teachers 
are  hand-picked  for  skill,  experience, 
and  understanding  of  these  youths  and 
the  rugged  world  they  inhabit ;  and  a 
curriculum  is  provided  which  is  rele- 
vant and  exciting.  Student  participa- 
tion in  planning  and  implementing  the 
curriculum  has  been  basic  to  the  suc- 
cess that  has  been  experienced. 

The  school  is  divided  into  three 
broad  tracks : 

Track  I— Nonreaders  to  ¥  reading 
levels. 

Track  II— 5'  to  8-  reading  levels, 
and 

Track  HI— 9th  grade  and  above  in 
reading. 

Within  each  track  are  several  small 
groups,  homogeneously  organized  in 
terms  of  each  student's  instructional 
level  Each  youth  is  given  an  individ- 
ual informal  reading  analysis  upon 
entrance ;  on  the  basis  oi  that  a  stand- 
ardized reading  test  is  administered, 
the  California  Reading  Test,  and  then 
each  youth  is  placed  in  the  appro- 
priate group  for  optimal  instruction. 
Whichever  group  and  track  a  youth 
enters  in  the  program,  he  may  advance 
at  his  own  pace.  Movement  is  fre- 
quent in  some  cases— several  have 
been  outstanding. 

Track  HI  is  the  one  designated  as 
high  school  le\eK  ?  J  many  of  the 
youths  are  working  toward  a  high 
school  diploma.  Yo.  Mis  in  the  upper 
groups  of  Track  11  may  also  earn 
credits  toward  a  high  school  diploma. 

In  the  imst  14  months  of  the  schoors 
existence  more  than  400  youths  have 
been  involved  in  the  program  to  some 
extent.  A  number  of  those  who 
started  in  February,  1966,  are  still  in 
the  program,  but  most  of  the  original 
students  have  moved  into  other  pro- 
grams or  activities.  Approximately  25 
youths  have  entered  Job  Corps;  sev- 
eral have  gone  into  the  army ;  approxi- 
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matelv  20  have  returned  to  the  public 
:..:hoo'l  system,  and  the  remainder  have 
either  moved  into  MDTA  (Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act),  OJT 
(On  the  Job  Training),  other  training 
programs,  or  into  regular  full-time 
jobs. 

A  complete  and  th*jrough  follow-up 
of  each  student  is  under  way  in  order 
that  we  inav  get  some  indications  as  to 
their  long-term  progress  and  achieve- 
ment. Three  of  our  .students  have 
made  unusital  progress,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, have  l)een  hired  as  part  of  the  reg- 
ular fuM-time  staff  of  the  Youth  Edu- 
cation Program.  They  serve 
teacher  aids  and  provide,  among  other 
services,  tutorial  assistance  to  youth  in 
the  lower  groups.  Two  of  the  boy.s 
have  been  enrolled  at  the  N4»rtlKastern 
University  (I'niversity  College  since 
September  1966)  and  are  taking  two 
college  courses  (English  and  mathe- 
matics). Previously,  one  of  these  boys 
had  not  completed  elementary  scbwl: 
the  other  had  dropped  out  in  ninth 
grade.  Both  are  progressing  well  in 
their  courses,  and  their  example  ha^ 
encouraged  several  youths  to  inquire 
as  to  the  possibilities  of  doing  the  same 
thing.  A  third  youth  has  bi'en  ac- 
cepted at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  for  voice  training. 

The  curriculum  leading  to  a  high 
school  diploma  (consisting  of  15^2 
Carnegie  units)  is  in  the  procc-s  oi 
b^^ng  certified  so  that  students  will  be 
a  tie  to  earn  an  accredited  high  school 
diploma.  Recently,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opiwrtiinity  has  approved  an 
amendment  to  our  original  contract 
stating  that  voutlis  not  enrolled  in  the 
XeighborSood  Youth  Corps  could  par- 
ticipate in  the  Northeastern  CniversUy 
laboratory  School.  Several  commu- 
nities with  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
programs  have  wanted  to  send  their 
vouths  to  the  prc^ram  or  have  re- 
quested our  assistance  in  developing  a 
similar  educational  component  of  their 
own.  The  school  is  visited  by  many 
educators  and  other  interested  people. 

We  believe,  and  experience  has  sup- 
ported this  belief,  that  many  of  our 
studen's  are  of  average  or  al>ove-aver- 
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age  intelligence  a^d  are  susceptible  to 
academic  motivation  if  the  learning  en- 
vironment— class  size,  relevance  of 
materials,  curriculum,  and  teachers — 
encourages  each  youth  to  take  some  of 
the  responsibility  for  his  own  learning. 
Thus,  our  students  take  an  active  role 
in  planning,  implementing,  and  evalu- 
ating the  learning  experiences  which 
are  meaningful  to  them.  Adult-level 
discussions,  usually  originating  in  a 
significant  topical  issue,  spark  inter- 
ests, reveal  knowledge  in  the  students, 
and  suggest  specific  reading  and  writ- 
ing assignments  in  history,  literature, 
or  science.  The  basic  context  is  their 
life,  their  concerns,  the  here  and  now ; 
from  these  beginnings  we  develop  wit! 
them  both  the  conceptual  framewod. 
and  the  skills  necessary  to  deeper  and 
deeper  understanding  in  each  subject 
matter  area.  Such  a  structure  exploits 
the  experience  and  maturity  of  the  stu- 
dents to  the  fullest  extent.  The  ulti- 
mate goal  is  to  develop  academic  inde- 
pendence and  sensitive  discrimination 
among  life's  alternatives. 

This  type  of  activity  in  the  class- 
room setting  produces,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  each  teacher,  an  extended 
core-type  curriculum ;  that  is,  English, 
social  studies,  reading,  and  language 
skills  are  the  basic  core  context  around 
which  the  rest  of  the  curriculum  tends 
to  organize.  For  example,  a  major 
unit  being  studied  is  Migration.  This 
broad  concept  serves  as  the  unifying 
force  field  for  the  entire  curriculum  so 
that  in  literature  the  reading  of  The 
Grapes  of  Wrath  becomes  very  perti- 
nent to  one  dimension  of  American  mi- 
gration. The  study  of  migration  in 
plants,  animals,  and  man  from  a  bio- 
logical viewpoint  is  integrated  with  the 
work  in  literature  concerning  man's 
movement.  In  biology,  naturally,  em- 
phasis is  upon  adaptation,  the  way  var- 
ious species  protect  themselves  or  fail 
to  and  upon  the  relationship  between 
the  species,  and  the  total  environment 
as  -elated  to  their  movement.  The 
history  of  human  tiigration  opens 
many  doors  of  investigation,  including 
such  key  questions  as  who  moved? 
why  ?  from  where  and  to  where  ?  what 


*  »hen  the  migrant  arrived  at 

:u     -  and  was  there  cultural  as- 

.  iiation  or  lack  of  it  ?  Such  questions 
probe  a  host  of  social,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  religious  issues  which  have 
motivated  men  throughout  the  ages  to 
move  from  place  to  place.  Thus,  the 
concept  of  migration  is  elucidated  in 
all  its  dimensions  and  aspects :  history, 
literature,  science,  etc.  All  the  infor- 
mation from  each  field  focuses  upon 
the  single  concept  of  migration. 

The  basic  skills  needed  in  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  and  mathematics  are 
all  taught  within  this  context.  Each 
unit  is  planned  to  cover  a  16-week 
trimester — those  youths  who  cannoc 
complete  the  work  continue  until  they 
can,  since  no  one  can  fail  in  the  old 
sense  of  academic  failure.  It  is  possi- 
ble for  a  youth  in  Track  III  to  earn 
one  unit  of  English ;  one,  Social  Stud- 
ies; one.  Science;  and  one.  Mathemat- 
ics, in  the  Migration  unit.  Other  units 
provide  similar  possibilities. 

Summary  of  school  population 
statistics 

All  .neet  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  poverty  requirements 
(less  than  $3,000  income  per  year). 

Total  cnrollees  (as  of  March  !,  1967) 
145  students 
males        93  (64%) 
females  —  52  (36%) 

Median  age  f^-  all  cnrollees— 1 7.6  years 
males    —  17.5 
females  —  17.6 

A » erage  years  in  school — 
males   —  8.6 
females  —  8.9 

total  —  8.8  (based  on  378  stu- 
dents, including  those 
who  have  left  the 
program) 

Negro  —  78  (54%) 
White  —  53  (46%) 
(13,  or  9%,  are  Puerto  Rtcan) 

The  following,  in  order  of  high  fre- 
quency to  low,  are  some  reasons  for 
termination :  entrance  into  full-time 
employment,  advancement  to  Job 
Corps  (for  higher  level  job  training), 
return  to  public  school  (because  of 
greater  goal  concreteness,  at  least  for 
some  students),  pregnancy,  marriage. 
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entrance  into  vocational  schools,  emo- 
tional problems,  and  ineligibility  be- 
cause of  age  or  change  in  family  in- 
come. Three  have  become  part-time 
college  students. 

Some  preliminary  data 

The  followmg  data  represent  retest 
scores  on  the  California  Reading  Test 
administered  at  the  end  of  December 
and  the  beginning  of  January  1967,  to 
50  percent  of  the  total  school  popula- 
tion (123  as  of  February  1).  Mean 
score  on  the  California  foi  the  initial 
test  for  students  in  all  three  tracks  was 
6.3.  Mean  gain  was  nine  months  for 
students  in  all  tracks.  These  gains  are 
more  impressive  when  considered  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  our  students' 
mean  attendance  between  pre-  and 
post-tests  was  17  weeks  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  7^2  hours  of  instruction  each 
week,  a  figure  which  represents  ap- 
proximately one  quarter  of  the  time 
normally  devoted  to  instruction  to 
youth  of  this  age  in  the  public  schools. 
Currently  other  data  are  being  col- 
lected and  analyzed  relating  specifically 
to  students'  previous  academic  per- 
formance, personal,  social,  health,  and 
legal  problems.  In  addition,  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  measure  attitudinal 
changes  toward  work  and  toward  aca- 
demic matters  in  general. 

Avera^^e  Reading  Test  Scores 
for  Sixty  Students 
Pre-  and  Post-tests* 
Score  (grade  level) 
Pretest     6.34  (standard  deviation— 2.84) 
Post-test  7.2  (standard  deviation— 2.89) 
Average  Reading  Test  Scores 
for  Track  I  Students 
Pre-  and  Post-tests* 
Score  (grade  level) 
Pretest     2.8  (standard  deviation— 2.86) 
Post-test  3.6  (standard  deviation— 2.45) 
Average  Reading  Test  Scores 
for  Track  11  Students 
Pre-  and  Post-tests* 
Score  (grade  level) 
Pretest     5.8  (standard  deviation— 178) 
Post-test  6.3  (standard  deviation— 1.74) 
Average  Reading  Test  Scores 
for  Track  III  Students 
Pre-  and  Post-tests* 
Z'^ore  (grade  level) 
Pretest     8.5  (standard  deviation— 1.91) 
Post-test  10.8  (standard  deviation— 1.39) 
♦Average  number  of  weeks  between  prc- 
and  post-tests  is  17  weeks. 


Programed  Intervention 
to  Improve  Reading 
in  a  Disadvantaged 
Public  School  System 

Edith  H.  Grotberg 
The  American  University 

THE  PRINCE  EOWAPD  SCHOOL  PROJECT, 

19(36-1967,  v.as  sponsored  by  demon- 
stration g:ant  No.  VA-CAP  66- 
9201/1  from  The  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  under  Section  207  of 
Title  11a  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  and  by  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia under  Title  1  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  1965. 
The  Reverend  L.  Francis  Griffin  and 
Robert  E.  Taylor,  codi rectors  of  the 
Prince  Edward  County  Community 
Action  Group,  Inc.,  requested  the 
funds  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Bryant  S.  Harper,  su- 
perintendent of  the  public  schools  of 
Prince  Edward  County,  requested 
Title  1  funds  through  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  Institute  ot  Educational  Re- 
search. Washington,  D.  C,  was  the  sole 
contracted  organization  with  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  the  project. 
Myron  Woolman,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Educational  Research,  was  sen- 
ior research  consultant  for  the  project. 
The  project  staff  also  included :  Edith 
H.  Grotberg,  project  director:  Marilyn 
Outlaw,  assistant  project  director ; 
Paul  Barth,  field  supervisor ;  and  Mar- 
garet Barnett,  secretary. 

The  project  was  essentially  to  pro- 
vide a  corrective  reading  program  for 
all  the  children  from  grades  one 
through  ten  in  the  public  schools.  All 
of  these  children  met  criteria  for  the 
educationally  deprived,  and  all  but  a 
few  met  criteria  for  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged.  Further,  most 
of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  had 
been  denied  education  from  1959  to 
1963,  as  the  result  of  closing  the  public 
schools  in  protest  against  integration. 

Stated  in  more  specific  terms,  the 
Prince  Edward  School  Project,  1966- 
67,  was  designed  to  1)  develop  and 
improve  reading  and  language  skills 
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for  first,  second,  and  third  grades ;  2) 
develop  and  improve  reading  and  lan- 
guage skills  for  pupils  from  fourth 
through  tenth  grades  who  were  educa- 
tionally deprived  and  were  reading 
below  grade  level ;  and  3)  provide  a 
reading  program  for  dropouts.  The 
project  used  as  its  primary  materials 
The  Basal  Progressive  Choice  (/)  and 
The  Accelerated  Progressive  Choice 
Reading  Methods  (2).  These  mate- 
rials are  programed.  The  theory  and 
principles  underlying  the  Progressive 
Choice  (PC)  Method  are  concerned 
with  insuring  that  the  learner  is  given 
information  in  ases  which  are  1) 
small  enough  for  him  to  swallow,  2) 
given  at  a  sufficiently  slow  pace  for 
him  to  digest,  and  3)  agreeable  enough 
to  be  palatable  and  to  produce  real 
feelings  of  satisfaction  and  accomplish- 
ment. The  method  also  is  designed  to 
provide  pupils  with  evidence  of  in- 
creasing ability  io  reach  clearly  defined 
goals.  Finally,  and  above  all,  the  PC 
Method  is  designed  to  develop  increas- 
ing independence  and  responsibility, 
based  on  demonstrated  mastery  of  the 
materials  being  learned. 

The  body  of  information  to  be 
learned  is  broken  down  into  discrete 
elements  which  e  then  organized  into 
a  sequence  based  on  the  following 
criteria:  1)  the  learner  is  responsible 
for  mastering  only  one  new  learning 
unit  at  any  given  time ;  2)  each  succes- 
sive unit  to  be  learned  is  as  dissimilar 
as  possible  from  the  one  preceding  it ; 
and  3)  the  learner  must  demonstrate 
that  he  can  integrate  the  unit  he  is 
learning  with  all  previously  learned 
units. 

Twenty-eight  teachers  and  nineteen 
aides  who  were  part  of  the  school  proj- 
ect received  15  hours  of  training  in 
the  use  of  the  progressive  choice  in- 
structional materials  by  the  assistant 
project  director. 

Testing 

Tests  were  administered  to  each  stu- 
dent by  the  teachers  in  the  program 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  proj- 
ect staff.  Initial  testing  began  March 
7  and  terminated  March  10.   The  fol- 


lowing tests  were  administered  and 
forms  and  levels  selected  for  desig- 
nated grades : 

1.  Lorge-Thormlike  Intelligence  Tests 
Level  1— Grades  I-  2  (330  N) 

2—  Grades  3-  4  (401  N) 

3—  Grades  5-  6  (219  N) 

4—  Grades  7-10  (315  N) 

2.  Stanford  .'\chievement  Tests  Form  W 
Primary  Battery  I 

Grades  1-  3   Students:  535 
Word  Meaning 
Paragraph  Meaning 
Vocabulary 
Arithmetic 
Primary  Battery  11 

Grades  4-  6   Students :  415 
Wed  Meaning 
Paragraph  Meaning 
Arithmetic 
Intermediate  Battery  I 

Grades  7-10   Students:  315 
Word  Meaning 
Paragraph  Meaning 
Arithmetic 

Interim  tests  were  administered 
from  May  31  through  June  3,  1966,  at 
the  end  of  the  academic  school  year. 
The  students  had  been  in  the  program 
for  two  months.  Form  Y  of  the  SAT 
was  used.  Only  the  SAT  and  the 
Lorge-Thorndike  Tests  were  adminis- 
tered on  these  dates. 

On  August  15  and  16,  1966,  two 
subtests  of  the  SAT  Word  Meaning 
and  Paragraph  Meaning  were  admin- 
istered to  the  students  from  grades  one 
through  six  who  attended  the  summer 
session.  The  summer  program  reached 
forty  percent  of  the  students  in  the 
first  six  grades. 

Final  tests  v;ere  administered  Janu- 
ary 25-27,  1 967,  to  the  population 
which  had  been  in  the  program  since 
March  1966,  except  the  tenth  grade 
class  which  left  the  program  in  June 

1966.  These  tenth  graders  became 
eleventh  graders  in  September  and 
were  no  longer  part  of  the  program. 
Final  testing,  then,  was  conducted  with 
children  who  had  been  in  grades  one 
through  nine  in  March  and  who  were 
in  grades  two  through  ten  in  January 

1967.  The  same  forms  and  levels 
were  used  in  the  final  testing  as  in  the 
initial  testing.  The  new  first  graders, 
as  of  September  1966,  were  tested  in 
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January  1967,  but  their  test  results  are 
treated  separately. 

The  progressive  choice  materials 
were  introduced  into  the  classrooms  of 
the  Prince  Edward  County  schools 
upon  the  completion  of  pretesting  in 
each  school.  The  teachers  and  teacher 
aidei  had  been  trained  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  assistant  project  director, 
through  observation  visits  and  group 
meetings  launched  the  reading  pro- 
grar  k 

Frequency  and  duration  of  class- 
room visits  were  set  up  on  the  basis  of 
informal  evaluations.  When  the 
teachers  and  aides  seemed  secure  with 
the  materials  and  procedures,  observa- 
tion visits  were  made  on  a  regularly 
scheduled  basis.  Conferences  with 
teachers  followed  the  observation  visit 
to  discuss  the  evaluation. 

Age-grade  placement 

1  he  percentages  of  pupils  at  the  ap- 
propriate age-grade  placement  in 
March  1966  were  obtained  from  third 
grade  through  tenth,  since  the  problem 
was  most  acute  at  these  grades. 
Appropriate  2^e-grade  relationship 
was  i  *ternvned  from  an  eleven-month 
span  consistent  with  expected  age- 
grade  placement  for  March  of  a  school 
year. 

Only  22  8  percent  of  all  pupils  were 
at  the  appropriate  age-grade  place- 
ment. In  other  terms,  77.2  percent  of 
the  pupils  in  Prince  Edward  County 
were  oversee  for  their  grade  place- 
ment. It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
closing  of  the  schools  was  responsible 
foi  this  cond'tion  since  no  other  school 
system  has  reported  a  similar  condi- 
tion. 

The  children  who  were  at  appropri- 
ate age-grade  placement  had  low 
achievement  scores,  and  the  children 
who  were  overage  for  grade  placement 
had  even  lower  achievernent  scores. 
There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the 
grade  placement  pattern  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward bChools  tended  to  depress  the 
total  achievement  ox  all  the  students. 
This  situation  affected  the  reading  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  testing  and  materials 
as  well  as  in  interpretation  of  the  test 


results.  The  implications  of  such  a 
situation  for  curriculum  development 
and  planning  are  far  reaching. 

Results  and  evaluation 

The  evaluation  of  the  project  is 
based  primarily  on  the  d^ree  to  which 
the  purpose  of  the  project  was 
achieved.  The  effectiveness  with 
which  the  purpose  was  accomplished 
may  be  measured  or  examined  by  ana- 
lyzing the  dtta  from  a  number  of  per- 
spectives. For  purposes  of  clarity  and 
specificity  these  perspectives  are 
treated  separately, 

Reading  performance  of 
primary  grades 

The  mean  gain  in  Word  Meaning  of 
the  Stan<^*  rd  Achievement  Tests  for 
the  primary  grades  between  March 
1966  and  January  1967,  or  six  months 
of  school,  was  .39;  for  Paragraph 
Meaning,  .48;  and  for  Vocabulary,  .84. 
The  combined  reading  score  (WM  -f 
PM  -I-  V  3)  was  .57  which  was 
three  tenths  of  a  month  below  the  ex- 
pected gai  n  s  accor di  ng  to  national 
norms.  These  students  were  in  the 
program  for  two  hours  per  day. 

Reading  performance  of  elementarv 
grades — four  through  six 

The  mean  gain  in  Word  Meaning  of 
the  SAT  for  the  elementary  grades  be- 
tween March  1966  and  January  1967, 
or  six  months  of  school,  was  .63  and 
for  Paragraph  Meaning,  .61.  There  is 
no  vocabulary  subtest  for  the  test  at 
these  grades.  The  combined  reading 
score  (WM  +  PM  2)  was  .62, 
which  was  two  tenths  of  a  month 
above  the  expected  gains  according  to 
national  norms.  These  students  were 
in  the  program  two  hours  per  day. 

Reading  performance  of 
junior  high  school — 
grades  seven  through  nine 

The  mean  gains  in  Word  Meaning 
of  the  SAT  for  the  junior  high  grades 
between  March  1966  and  January 
1967,  or  six  months  of  school,  was  .45 
and  for  Paragraph  Meaning,  ,37.  The 
combined  reading  score  (WM  -f  PM 
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~  2)  was  .41,  or  almost  two  months 
below  the  expected  gains  according  to 
national  norms.  These  students  were 
in  the  program  one  hour  per  day. 

The  mean  gains  in  reading  were  ac- 
cording to  national  norms  for  the  pri- 
mary and  elementary  grades  but  not 
for  the  junior  high  grades.  If  the 
gains  wore  a  result  of  the  intervention 
of  the  program,  then  the  program  pro- 
duced desirable  results  for  the  primary 
and  elementary  grades  but  not  for  the 
junior  hig*^  grades.  The  factor  of 
time,  however,  may  be  the  Important 
factor  explaining  the  difference  in 
gains.  Grades  one  through  six  were 
in  the  program  two  hours  per  day 
while  the  junior  high  grades  were  in 
the  program  one  hour  per  day,  or  half 
the  time.  Since  the  materials  used  by 
grades  four  through  six  were  the  same 
as  for  the  junior  high  grades,  the 
mateiSal  differences  could  not  account 
for  the  difference  in  gains.  The  time 
factor  seems  the  logical  explanation  for 
the  difference.  In  short,  students  must 
be  in  the  program  more  than  one  hour 
per  day  and  prol)ably  at  least  two 
hours  per  day  in  order  to  achieve  at  a 
national  norm  rate. 

Transfer  effects  of  reading  program 
to  another  subject  area — arithmetic 

The  mean  gain  in  the  Arithmetic 
subtest  of  the  SAT  for  the  primar>' 
grades  between  March  1966  and  Janu- 
ary 1967,  or  six  months  of  school,  was 
.54.  This  gain  was  higher  than  the 
mean  gain  for  Word  Meaning  or  Para- 
graph Meaning  but  lower  than  Vocab- 
ulary. While  it  is  difficult  to  isolate 
what  intervention  produces  what  re- 
sults, the  organization  and  sequence  of 
the  programed  materials  used  in  the 
reading  pr(^rani  have  many  of  the 
components  of  logical  symbolic  con- 
structs which  are  also  germane  to 
arithmetic. 

The  mean  gain  in  the  Arithmetic 
subtest  for  the  elementary  grades  (4- 
6)  for  the  six  months  was  ,41.  This 
gain  was  lower  than  for  Word  Mean- 
ing or  Paragraph  Meaning;  however, 
both  the  initial  and  final  Arithmetic 
grade  scores  were  higher  than  for 


Word  Meaning  or  Paragraph  Mean- 
ing. The  general  effect  of  the  reading 
program  in  the  elementary  grades 
seemed  to  be  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  subtest  grade  scores. 

The  mean  gain  in  the  Arithmetic 
subtest  for  the  junior  high  grades  (7- 
9)  for  the  six  months  was  .20.  This 
was  the  smallest  gain  made  by  any 
other  grouped  grades  but  was  a  rever- 
sal of  what  occuired  at  the  interim 
testing  after  the  program  had  been  in 
effect  for  ten  weeks.  .At  that  time  the 
junior  high  grades  showed  losses  in 
scores  rather  than  gains.  However,  by 
January  1967,  the  proces?  shifted  to 
gains.  Again  the  initial  and  final 
grade  scores  for  the  Arithmetic  subtest 
were  higher  than  for  Word  Meaning 
and  Paragraph  Meaning.  And  again, 
it  may  be  suggested  that  the  reading 
program  tended  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween the  SAT  subtest  grade  scores. 

Changes  in  rate  of  learning 

Changes  in  the  rate  of  learning  were 
compared  in  two  ways:  1)  changes  in 
approximating  expected  scores  for 
each  grade  as  compared  to  actual 
scores  at  the  beginning  of  the  reading 
program,  March  1966,  and  the  end  of 
the  program,  January  1967;  and  2) 
changes  in  rate  between  grades  for  the 
March  1966  scores  and  the  January 
1967  scores. 

For  seven  of  the  nine  grades,  the 
January  1967  scores  are  closer  to  ex- 
pected scores  than  the  March  1966 
scores.  Only  grades  three  and  seven 
have  January  1967  scores  farther 
below  expected  scores  than  the  March 
1966  scores.  For  grades  five,  six,  and 
eight,  the  differences  are  sizable  in 
favor  of  i  *e  January  1967  scores. 
Table  1  provides  a  picture  of  the 
differences. 

Table  II  illustrates  the  rate  of  learn- 
ing for  March  and  January  by  com- 
paring changes  in  rate  between  grades 
for  the  two  test  periods.  Thus,  the 
rate  of  learning  between  grades  one 
and  two  is  arrived  at  by  subtracting 
the  score  of  grade  one  from  the  score 
of  grade  two.  (Reading  average 
scores  were  used.) 
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TABLE  1 


Expected  Reading 
Score 

16 
Z6 
3.6 
4.6 
56 
6.6 
7.6 
8.6 
9.6 
10.6 


March  1966 

Difference  between 
Actual  and  Expected 
Reading  Score 

—  ,50 

—  .88 

—  1.10 

—  1.67 

—  2.28 

—  2.65 

—  2.39 

—  4.04 

—  4.58 

—  4.33 


Expected  Reading 
Score 

2.4 
3.4 
4.4 
5.4 
6.4 
VA 
8.4 
9.4 
10.4 


January  1967 

Difference  between 
Actual  and  Expected 
Reading  Score 

—  .85 

—  1.16 

—  1.56 

—  1.86 

—  2.15 

—  2.78 

—  2.81 

—  4.52 

—  4.79 


♦  The  first  graders  of  March  1966  were  the  «cccnd  graders  of  January  1%7. 


TABLE  11 

Rate  of  Learning 
Average  Reading  Score 


March  1966 


January  1967 


Grades 

1  from  2 

.60 

2  from  3 

.79 

3  from  4 

.41 

4  from  5 

.44 

5  from  6 

.60 

6  from  7 

1,43 

7  from  8 

—  ,78 

8  from  9 

.60 

9  from  10 

1,45 

2  from 

3  from 

4  from 

5  from 

6  from 

7  from 

8  from 


9  from  10 


.57 
.67 
.66 
.82 
.12 
1.21 
.69 
.72 


Fo.  January  1967  scores,  the  first 
graders  had  become  second  graders; 
the  second  graders  had  become  third 
graders;  and  so  on.  Thus  the  first 
comparison  is  arrived  at  by  subtracting 
second  grade  ^rom  third  grade,  etc. 
The  table  provides  the  actual  number 
difference  in  rat«  of  learning  by 
months. 

The  average  rate  of  learning  for  the 
ten  grades  in  March  was  ,62  years, 
and  the  average  rate  of  learning  for  the 
nine  grades  in  January  was  ,60  years 
or  an  insignificant  difference.  Thus, 
while  for  seven  of  the  nine  grades  in 
January  1967  the  grade  scores  were 
closer  to  national  norms,  the  rate  of 
learning  remained  the  same  between 
grades.  The  majority  oi  the  students* 
then,  benefited  by  the  reading  program 
and  no  dramatic  shifts  in  between- 
grade  rate  of  learning  were  made.. 
The  very  high  rate  of  learning  for 
grade  seven  in  March  1966  was  a 
function  of  grade  placement.  Only  the 
more  able  students  were  permitted  to 


enter  seventh  grade.  The  loss  of  rate 
for  eighth  grade  was  due  to  no  selec- 
tive feature  for  that  grade.  The  same 
pattern  may  be  seen  for  the  eighth  and 
ninth  grades  in  January  1%7.  These 
were  the  same  students  who  had  been 
seventh  and  eighth  graders  in  March 
1966  and  the  i.ame  explanation  applies. 

Improvement  i)f 
inteliigenee  capabilities 

The  most  striking  mean  gains  made 
as  a  result  of  the  reading  program 
were  made  in  the  Lorge-Thorndike 
Grade  Equivalent,  Nonverbal  scores. 
Comparing  mean  gains  in  niatched 
scores  for  Msrch  1966  and  January 
1967,  the  following  occurred: 


Grade  1 

"  2 

"  3 

"  4 

"  5 

"  6 

"  7 

"  8 

»  9 


.89 
128 

1.94 

,72 
.8^ 
.98 
.97 
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The  seventh  graders  made  a  small 
mean  gain,  .82,  but  they  also  had  very 
high  initial  and  post-tests  when  com- 
pared to  the  eighth  and  ninth  graders. 
Again,  the  seventh  grade  was  a  select 
group  l>ecause  of  grade  placement  poli- 
cies which  had  been  operating.  The 
third  grade  made  very  high  mean 
gains,  1.47,  a  fact  which  was  especially 
interesting  since  the  third  grade  had 
not  gained  proportionately  in  the 
achievement  subtests.  The  average 
overall  gain  for  matched  scores  was 
1,15  years  or  more  than  twice  the  av- 
erage gain  for  achievement  scores. 
This  increase  in  intellectual  function- 
ing was  the  major  change  measured  as 
a  result  of  the  reading  program. 

Changes  in  attendance 

It  had  httn  determined  that  an  aver- 
age thirteen  percent  absence  rate  for 
Prince  Edward  students  did  not  affect 
their  achievement  scores.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  have  a  protracted  absence  be- 
fore the  effects  were  measurable. 
However,  attendance  was  recorded 
during  the  reading  project  more  to  de- 
termine the  holding  power  of  the  mate- 
rials and  the  program  than  to  measure 
effects  of  absence. 

To  determine  the  holding  power  of 
the  reading  program,  attendance 
figures  were  obtained  for  two  separate 
months  before  the  reading  program 
and  two  separate  months  during  the 
reading  program.  October  1965  was 
selecl'*d  as  a  month  of  high  attendance. 
Weather  is  good  in  October  and  the 
students  attended  quite  r^ularly, 
February  1966  was  selected  as  a 
month  of  generally  poor  attendance  be- 
cause of  bad  weather  and  illness. 
April  was  selected  as  the  second  month 
of  the  program  as  a  poor  month,  and 
October  1966  as  a  month  comparable 
to  October  1965  in  terms  of  tendency 
to  attend  in  the  early  fall.  Below  are 
the  percentages  of  attendance : 


Oct 

Feb. 

Apr. 

Oct, 

Students 

1965 

1966 

1966 

1966 

Boys 

87.9 

84.8 

84.5 

90.0 

GirU 

^.9 

84.6 

87.9 

92.4 

Total 

88.9 

84.7 

86.2 

91.2 

The  average  attendance  increased  by 
more  than  2  percent  from  October 
1965  to  October  1966.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  reading  program  con- 
tributed to  this  increase. 

Changes  in  dropout  rate  and 
protnsions  for  dropouts 

Dropout  rates  were  not  changed  as  a 
result  of  the  reading  program.  There 
had  been  seventee  i  dropouts  during 
the  1965-1966  acadi.aic  year,  and,  as 
of  February  I,  1%7,  there  were  seven- 
teen droix>uts  during  the  1966-1967 
academic  year. 

Dropouts  in  the  conmiunity  wtre  of- 
fered classes  in  readin^.  ifter  regular 
school  hours.  They  were  to  be  given 
two  hours  of  instruction  per  day,  using 
the  Accelerated  Progressive  Choice 
reading  program.  The  dropout  pro- 
gram was  to  have  begun  in  ,i*iie  to 
coincide  with  the  termination  of  an 
Adult  Literacy  Program  sponsored  by 
the  Prince  Edward  Community  Action 
Group,  Inc. 

Facilities  were  organized;  staff  was 
designated;  and  announcements  were 
made  through  posters,  newspapers 
and  radio.  Only  a  few  dropouts  at- 
tended the  first  session  and  so  the  pro- 
gram was  abandoned  for  the  summer. 
The  explanations  given  for  nonpartic- 
ipation  were  that  dropouts  had  work 
and  many  had  already  been  part  of  the 
Adult  Literacy  Program. 

Effects  of  reading  program 
on  teachers 

The  materials  were  designed  to  re- 
quire the  least  amount  of  training  nec- 
essary for  teachers  and  to  provide 
step -by-step  instructions  for  the 
teacher  by  use  of  the  teacher's  manual. 
To  some  extent,  the  materials  were 
self-teaching,  and  where  a  teacher  was 
needed,  careful  instructions  appeared 
in  the  manual. 

To  determine  how  teachers  felt 
about  themselves  as  teachers  during 
the  reading  program  compared  to  their 
self*evaluation  before  the  reading  pro- 
gram, a  scale  was  designed.  Only 
teachers  who  had  taught  in  Prince  Ed- 
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ward  County  before  the  reading  pro- 
gram were  involved  in  filling  out  the 
scale.  They  felt  they  were  generally 
better  teachen  during  the  readii^  pro- 
gram and  their  pupib  learned  better. 
The  fact  that  the  teachers  generally 
felt  closer  to  their  pupils  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  individualized  nature  of 
the  materials.  Teachers  were  required 
to  interact  individually  with  students 
since  they  progressed  at  different  rates. 
The  teachers  felt  a  loss  of  freedom  be- 
cause of  the  requirement  to  follow  the 
manual,  but  this  feeling  did  not  detract 
from  their  recognition  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program. 

Continuing  effects  of  the 
school  closing 

The  students  who  had  had  education 
during  1959-1963  made  considerably 
higher  pre-  and  post-test  scores  but 
made  somewhat  smaller  gains.  The 
project  tended  to  close  gaps  between 
subtest  scores  within  and  between 
groups  who  had  different  educational 
experiences. 


Concluding  statement 

The  students  were  .still  behind  na- 
tional norm  scores  for  grades  even 
though  their  mean  gains  showed  a  na- 
tional norm  rate.  Thus,  while  this 
kind  of  intervention  does  bring  about  a 
change  in  learning,  it  does  not  bring 
sufficient  change  to  compensate  for  the 
initial  low  scores.  Further,  the  stu- 
dents were  greatly  overage  for  their 
grade  placement.  Indeed,  seventy-five 
percent  were  overage  for  their  grade. 
This  fact  si^gests  that  regroupii^  of 
students  and  revamping  of  curriculum 
are  necessary  to  eradicate  the  educa- 
tion problems  of  Prince  Edward 
County.  In  disadvantaged  communi- 
ties where  the  debilitating  effect  of  the 
overage  problem  is  not  present,  the  re- 
sults should  be  greater. 
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Let's  Be  Realistic 

LiTxiAN  Putnam 
Newark  State  College 

FOR  YEARS,  KDtCATORS  have  giveti  lip 
service  to  the  concepts  of  providing  f(»r 
individual  differences,  teaching  at  the 
instructional  level,  and  utilizing  the  ef- 
fects of  motivation  and  reward 
Although  sound  in  theory,  these  con- 
cepts are  diflficult  to  implement  in  ac- 
tual practice.  The  purpose  of  pro- 
gramed materials  is  to  bring  about  this 
implementation. 

B.  F.  Skinner,  of  Harvard,  has 
shown  that  our  behavior  is  largely 
shaped  or  conditioned  by  the  results  of 
our  actions.  If  we  are  pleasantly  or 
favorably  rewarded  for  some  action, 
we  tend  to  repeat  the  action ;  we  **learn 
it  well."  If  the  reward  or  reinforce- 
ment comes  immediateh,  it  is  most  ef- 
fective: if  it  is  delayed,  it  is  less  effec- 
tive, and  the  effectiveness  is  reduced  as 
the  delay  increases.  Programed  mate- 
rials are  designed  to  give  immediate 
reinforcement  of  a  correct  response  by 
enabling  the  student  to  see  the  correct 
answer  immediately  after  his  response. 
This  satisfaction  provides  the  "spark" 
to  motivate  the  next  trial.  If  the  re- 
sponse is  incorrect,  the  prc^ramed 
materials  indicate  the  error  and  pro- 
vide another  chance  to  correct  it. 

Programed  materials  are  designed 
so  that  a  child  may  work  independ- 
ently— without  teacher  help*  This  ap- 
proach enables  a  child  to  work  at  his 
own  instructional  level,  even  if  he  is  an 
isolate  on  that  level.  It  enables  him  to 
progress  at  his  own  rate  because  the 
material  is  presented  in  **bite-sized" 
chunks:  by  meeting  one  and  only  one 
new  task  at  a  time,  the  confusion  of 
multiple  stimuli  is  reduced.  He  can 
also  get  repetition,  if  his  response  is  in- 
correct, without  being  subjected,  per- 
haps, to  the  increasingly  harsh,  critical 
voice  of  an  annoyed  teacher.  Pro- 
granied  materials  are  intended  to  make 
efficient  use  of  teacher  time. 

Programed  materials  are  designed 


to  require  constant,  active  participation 
by  the  tudeiit,  the  theory  being  that 
involven-ent  .nd  participation,  as  op- 
posed to  passhe  listening,  are  more 
likely  to  t^^ult  »^  learning. 

Do  Hiey  n:ally  work?  What 
actua^^)  happens  in  classrooins? 

The  exaggerated  claims  made  by  au- 
thors and  publishers  of  different  mate- 
rials frequently  fall  far  short  in  actual 
practice.  There  are  several  different 
ty|)es  of  prc^rained  materials  avr.ilable, 
and  it  is  not  feasible  to  classify  them 
here.  Howe  *ny  observations  of 
practical  classroom  use  of  the  different 
types  lead  me  to  conclude  that  in  gen- 
eral they  have  the  following  assets : 

1.  They  can  and  do  provide  mate- 
rial at  the  correct  instructional 
level,  even  for  the  extreme  devi- 
ates. 

2.  They  do  give  immediate  rein- 
forcement or  correction. 

3.  The  correction  occurs  without 
the  teacher's  becoming  annoyed 
or  irritated  and  without  "loss  of 
face." 

4.  They  do  enable  the  child  to  pro- 
gress at  his  own  rate. 

5.  The  frames  present  only  one 
new  item  at  a  time  and  thus  re- 
duce confusion.  They  enable 
the  student  to  master  or  cope 
with  each  step  before  he  is  re- 
quired to  tackle  or  perform  on 
the  next  level.  One  popular 
magazine  reported  the  reactions 
of  a  student  who  compared  his 
efforts  to  wade  through  a  tradi- 
tional college  text  in  chemistry 
with  the  ease  of  using  pro- 
gramed materials : 

\yhat  a  difference!  I  had  been 
picking  at  a  mountain  with  a 
shovel:  now  I  was  on  a  bull- 
dozer, progressing  with  irn  sisti- 
ble  force  and  really  moving  dirt. 
After  tae  bulldozer  sensation 
faded,  it  felt  more  like  tcnnis« 
The  ball  keeps  coming  back  at 
you,  and  you  hit  it  again*  After 
an  hour  or  two,  you  are  wrung 
out  but  you  have  had  fun  (i). 
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6.  By  demanding  that  the  student 
demonstrate  mastery  of  each 
step  before  proceeding,  they 
prevent  faikires  from  going  un- 
noticed until  a  crisis  is  reached. 

7.  Because  the  materials  are  pre- 
sented in  "bite-sized**  chunks, 
they  do  enable  the  student  to 
see  his  chance  of  success  before 
he  does  the  work.  This  atti- 
tude is  a  prime  requisite  for 
remedial  readers  and  is,  there- 
fore, one  reason  why  pro- 
gramed materials  are  so  suc- 
cessful in  remediation. 

8.  They  seem  to  be  particularly 
good  for  people  who  get  "lost  in 
the  language  maze"  of  regular 
books  because  the  style  of  writ- 
ing is  terse  and  brief. 

9.  They  seem  to  be  more  effective 
with  older  children — upper  ele- 
mentary, junior  high,  senior 
high,  and  collie  students. 

10.  They  do  provide  for  more 
efficient  use  of  teacher  time. 

11.  The  slow  learning  child  seems 
to  be  more  content  than  the 
bright  child  with  programed 
materials.  Porter's  study  indi- 
cated that  self-instructional  de- 
vices were  particularly  good  for 
the  lower  intelligence  levels 
(2). 

12.  They  are  an  easy,  effective  way 
for  absentees  to  **catch  up  *  with 
material  already  taught. 

13.  They  are  an  excellent  source  of 
**extra  practice"  for  the  slow 
learner.  The  average  teacher 
simply  lacks  time  to  do  this 
work  realistically. 

14.  They  are  effective  in  stimulat- 
ing constant  involvement  and 
participation.  They  convert  the 
student  from  a  passive  recipient 
to  an  active  learner.  (I  believe 
this  is  the  most  important  con- 
tribution of  programed  mate- 
rials.) 

What  are  the  limitations  of 
programed  materials? 

Despite  the  assets  of  programed 
materials,  there  are  concomitant  limi- 


tations ill  actual  practice : 

1.  Programed  materials  seem  to  be 
most  effective  for  the  extreme 
deviates  in  the  class.  The  aver- 
age child  tends  to  become  bored 
and  lose  interest. 

2.  They  are  most  effective  if  used 
for  only  short  daily  periods;  pro- 
longed usage  becomes  tedious. 
They  do  serve  a  particular  pur- 
pose, but  they  do  not  constitute  a 
whole  reading  program. 

3.  They  are  least  effective  with 
young,  primary  age  children  who 
need  the  "give  and  take''  of 
human  association  and  discus- 
sion. 

4.  If  an  error  is  made,  usually  an- 
other frame  repeats  the  question 
or  directs  the  child  to  reread  the 
material.  Little  or  no  attempt  is 
made  to  analyze  the  reason  for 
the  error  or  to  teach  the  concept 
in  a  new  way. 

5.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  design, 
programed  materials  present 
learning  in  a  fragmented  manner. 
We  still  need  a  teacher  to  focus 
and  synthesize  the  ideas  into  a 
related  gestalt. 

6.  The  student  must  constantly 
turn  pages  and  complete  many 
books  to  "cover"  an  ordinary 
prc^ram.  Tliis  busy  work  can 
mislead  the  student  into  thinking 
that  he  has  digested  much  mate- 
rial; in  reality  it  is  a  minimal 
amount  of  content.  It  cannot  be 
compared  to  completing  a 
"book"  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

7.  Many  students  react  negatively 
to  the  constant  demand  to  stop 
and  circle  or  zirite  answers,  an 
overt  response.  Average  and 
high  ability  students  may  find 
the  covert  response,  or  thinking 
the  answer,  to  be  just  as  effec- 
tive. A  study  done  by  Evans, 
Glaser,  and  Homme  indicated 
that  the  group  which  made  cov- 
ert responses  spent  less  time  in 
learning  and  showed  slightly 
higher  retention  scores  than  the 
group  which  responded  overtly 
to  each  item  (J). 
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Ringlet's  study  with  retarded  read- 
ers showed  that  pupils  who  used  the 
covert  response  mode  completed  the 
material  in  considerably  less  time  than 
the  overt  resjionse  gri)up.  without  any 
loss  of  reading  ability  either  immedi- 
ately uj)on  completing  the  program  or 
after  a  two-week  interval.  For  the 
slower  ability  pupil,  the  overt  response 
appeared  to  he  the  more  effective  one. 

Ringler,  therefore,  suggests  that  the 
high  ability  pupil  should  think  each  re- 
sponse and  thus  complete  a  skill  se- 
quence in  less  time,  while  the  slower 
ability  pupils  should  write  each  re- 
sponse {4). 

8.  Cigo — the  term  used  by  program - 
ers  to  explain  "garbage  in — 
garbage  out,"  indicates  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  establish  an  excel- 
lent piping  system;  the  content 
going  through  the  pipes  is  im- 
portant, and  the  programed 
materials  will  be  no  better  han 
the  input  on  each  frame. 

9.  The  expense  of  programed  mate- 
rials as  compared  with  tradi- 
tic)nal  basals  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate because  the  duration  value 
varies  with  age  groups,  com- 
munity types,  etc.  It  is  well  to 
remember,  however,  that  the  pro- 
gramed materials  are  totally  con- 
sumed, while  in  a  basal  series  the 
text  is  reusable  and  the  com- 
panion workbook  is  consumable. 
One  elementary  reading  program 
costs  $11.73  per  child  or  $351.90 
for  a  class  of  30 — prohibitive  for 
the  entire  class.  Although  the 
use  of  programed  materials  has 
.ind  will  continue  to  increase, 
they  still  constitute  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  instructional 
materials  used.  An  informal 
survey  in  New  Jersey  revealed 
that  only  3  ''Crcent  of  the  schools 
were  actually  using  some  from  of 
programed  materials. 

Need  for  future  research 

Although  the  programed  materials 
have  made  great  strides  in  enabling 
teachers  to  implement  several  desirable 


concepts  of  instruction,  there  are  some 
fascinating  areas  to  be  explored : 

1.  Because  programed  materials  are 
designed  Jo  that  the  child  works 
singly,  without  teacher  or  peer 
group,  do  personality  traits  of  in- 
troversion and  extroversion  af- 
fect the  effectiveness  of  the  mate- 
rial? 

2.  The  Grimes-Allinsmith  study  on 
the  relationship  of  personality 
traits  of  compulsiveness  and  anx- 
iety to  phonic  methods  opened  a 
new  vista  (5).  It  seems  prob- 
able that  these  same  traits  would 
affect  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
gramed materials. 

3.  Does  the  immediate  reinforce- 
ment of  programed  materials 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  intra- 
group  relationships  in  the  learn- 
ing situation  ? 

4.  Finally,  there  is,  as  yet,  no  solid 
body  of  research  data  which 
prove  the  superiority  of  pro- 
gramed materials  and  there 
probably  never  will  be.  However, 
future  research  could  certainly 
establish  data  on  the  specific  fac- 
tors or  constellation  of  factors 
about  a  student  (intelligence, 
personality  traits,  etc.)  for  whom 
programed  materials  would  be 
most  successful. 

Summary  statement 

If  cognisant  of  these  assets  and  lim- 
itations, the  reading  teacher  can  utilize 
programed  materials  judiciously. 
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Potentialities  of 
Programed  Tutoring 

D.  G.  Ellson 
Indiana  University 

PROGRAMED  TUTORING  is  a  Special 
form  of  programed  instruction  which 
prescribes  and  controls  the  behavior  of 
nonprofessional  tutors  in  order  to 
achieve  learning.  In  programed  tutor- 
ing, the  tutor,  rather  than  a  teaching 
machine,  is  the  vehicle  through  which 
the  operational  programs  transmit 
knowledge  to  the  pupils. 

As  we  have  developed  the  concept  of 
programed  tutoring  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, it  is  basically  a  set  of  teaching  op- 
erations which  can  be  applied  to  al- 
most any  content  but  i.s  used  primarily 
as  a  means  to  supplement  the  teaching 
of  beginning  reading.  Thus,  in  our 
operations,  the  usual  storytelling  con- 
tent of  reading  materials,  in  and  of  it- 
self, is  not  important  except  as  some- 
thing to  teach.  Since  1960,  we  have 
conducted  20  experiments  using  this 
technique  to  tutor  1260  children  in  be- 
ginning  reading.  Over  this  period  of 
time  and  with  this  number  of  children 
we  have  had  no  failures ! 

These  results  are  even  more  signifi- 
cant because  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren tutored  have  been  from  culturally 
disadvantaged  inner-city  schools.  Fi  r- 
thermore,  for  the  most  part  th«  se 
children  have  been  drawn  from  i^e 
lower  thiru  of  first  grade  classrooms. 
They  are  children  judged  to  be  poten- 
tial reading  failures  on  the  basis  of 
their  scores  on  the  Metropolitan  Read- 
iness tests  and  their  kindergarten 
teachers*  evaluations.  Yet  all  of  these 
children,  these  nonreaders,  have 
learned  to  read  at  least  the  preprimer 
and  primer  basal  materials  on  sight. 
They  can  answer  comprehension  ques- 


tions, both  written  and  \erbal,  about 
what  they  have  read;  and  they  have 
made  a  beginning  in  word  analysis. 

And,  since  one  of  our  side  concerns 
has  been  the  relation  of  dyslexia  to 
reading  problems,  it  may  be  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  others  concerned  with 
the  same  problem  that  up  to  this  time 
we  have  not  found  a  single  child, 
among  all  these  1200,  who  has  been 
unable  to  learn  to  read,  when  tutored, 
because  of  some  fonn  or  degree  of 
dyslexia. 

Before  I  go  further,  let  us  talk  about 
what  is  meant  by  standards  of  success 
or  failure  in  reading  at  the  end  of  first 
grade.  In  general,  a  clas^^oom  teacher 
would  list  as  a  reading  failure  a  child 
who  can  not  sigh  tread  and  <:omprehend 
basal  reading  material  at  or  near  a 
second  grade  level  by  the  close  of  the 
first  grade  year.  A  reading  success  in 
the  first  grade  classroom,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  one  who  has  read,  witli 
a  least  80  percent  accuracy  and  com- 
prehension, the  preprimers,  primer, 
and  first  grade  readers, 

I  n  programed  tutoring ,  however , 
our  definition  of  a  reading  failure  is  a 
child  who,  after  repeated,  prolonged 
instruction,  fails  to  learn  how  to  read  a 
single  word.  Or,  if  he  does  learn  to 
read  a  few  words,  fails  to  continue  the 
learning  process. 

Now,  if  this  seems  to  be  too  elemen- 
tal or  too  unrealistic  a  defin  on  for 
reading  failure,  consider  what  we  de- 
mand fo**  a  child  to  be  considered  a 
reading  success — 100  percent  perfec- 
tion in  all  material  presented  to  be 
read.  By  classroom  standards  then, 
some  of  our  children  who  have  only 
completed,  under  tutoring,  the  first 
primer  by  the  end  of  the  first  grade 
may  be  considered  as  failures. 
However,  in  their  reading  of  the  first 
three  preprimers  and  the  primer,  these 
children  have  performed  with  100  per- 
cent correctness  as  compared  with  the 
generally  acceptable  classroom  per- 
formance standard  of  80-90  percent  or 
less.  In  other  words,  while  our  defini- 
tion of  failure  is  more  absolute  than 
the  usual  one,  our  definition  for  read- 
ing success  is  equally  more  absolute. 
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With  this  discussion  of  definitions  of 
reading  success  or  failure  as  a  back- 
ground, I  will  further  amend  my  cate- 


Fig.  1.  New  words  read  during  tutoring  by 
young  retardates;  Mean  CA  13-4, 
IQ*s  56-29.  Individual  curves.  Exp. 
VII. 

gorical  statement  about  failures.  Even 
by  our  definition,  we  have  had  six  fail- 
ures. This  graph  shows  the  evidence. 
The  ^'failures"  shown  here  are  young 
retardates  with  a  mean  CA  of  13-4,  all 
with  IQ*s  of  56  or  less.  We  are  not, 
however,  using  their  IQ*s  as  excuses. 
Rather,  we  feel  they  failed  to  learn  to 
read,  or  to  continue  to  learn  to  read, 
because  our  operational  programs  at 
the  time  of  this  study  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently developed,  rather  than  because 
of  the  children's  lick  of  potential 
learning  capacity.  Our  other  failure 
in  this  same  experiment  is  even  a  bit 
more  embarrassing  to  our  record  since 
he  is  a  **normar*  child*  We  have  now 
learned  that  much  of  his  failure  to  pro- 
gress under  tutoring  was  probably 
caused  by  a  severe,  though  temporary, 
psychological  problem  in  his  home  en- 
vironment. When  the  home  situation 
was  solved,  the  child's  learning  diffi- 
culties disappeared.  However,  our 
failure,  we  feel,  was  because  we  did 
not  continue  the  tutoring  of  the  child, 
as  we  would  do  now. 

Having  now  illustrated  what  we  call 
our  reading  failures,  let  us  turn  to 
what  happens  to  the  potential  reading 
failures  with  whom  we  have  done  most 
of  our  work  and  see  what  happens  to 
them  through  programed  tutoring. 
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Fig.  2.  Cumulative  new  words  learned  by 
"slow  readers"  during  tutoring;  in- 
dividual curves.  Exp.  VII. 

These  data  show  individual  learning 
curves  for  a  group  of  slow  readers  in 
an  inner-city  public  school  in  Indiana. 
The  children  in  this  graph  we  may  call 
kindergarten  failures  since  they  were 
the  lov^er  third  of  kindergarten  classes, 
and,  according  to  their  teachers'  judg- 
ment, none  were  ready  for  first  grade 
work.  Their  mean  chronological  age 
was  6-2  and  their  mean  IQ,  9L  These 
children  were  tutored  for  20-niinute 
sessions,  twice  weekly  for  12  weeks. 
During  this  time  the  mean  number  of 
different  words  learned  by  the  group 
was  74.8  words  in  480  minutes,  or 
about  four  class  days  if  two  hours  a 
day  were  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
reading.  I  should  add  that  the  reading 
material  we  used  in  this  experiment 
was  The  Brown  Family  series  which, 
on  a  Thorndike  Readability  Scale, 
works  out  to  third  grade  level  readabil- 
ity. This  was  the  vocabulary  which 
these  potential  nonreaders  learned  dur- 
ing the  12-week  summer  session  ! 

TABLE  1 
Psychological  Achievement  and 
Test  Information 

CA.      M.A.  I.Q. 
Binet  (form  L-M)  6-11       3-6  46 
♦Wise  641  48 

PPVT  (Form  A)    7-0        3-2  44 
Wide  Range  C.A.  Reading  Arith. 

Achievement  Test    7-0        1.2  .9 
*  Verbal  scale  discontinued  after  items  on 
the  information  subtests  were  failed. 

I  am  always  leery  and  usually  criti- 
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eal  of  the  experimenter  who,  in  re|x>rt- 
iflg  results,  forgets  that  one  swallow- 
does  not  make  a  summary!  But.  in 
presenting  the  highly  detailed  case  his- 
tor>  which  follows,  It  is  tempting  to 
forget  my  own  prejudices  since  Sara 
represents,  all  wrapped  up  in  one  pa- 
thetic package,  not  only  a  comhi nation 
fnany  of  the  characteristics  of  non- 
readers  but  some  exaggerated  ones  of 
her  own.  She  presents  a  relatively  com- 
plete clinical  picture  of  an  inner-city 
child.  Obviously  she  is  the  prototype 
of  the  extremely  slow  child  who  does 
not  participate  in  the  classroom.  Her 
teacher  suggested,  even  demanded, 
that  the  child  be  put  in  a  special  educa- 
tion class  or,  at  the  very  least,  removed 
from  her  class  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  psychologist  who  tested  Sara 
said  she  was  a  borderline  mental  defec- 
tive and  agreed  that  she  should  be  in  a 
special  education  class.  A  medical  ex- 
aminer reported  that  the  child  seemed 
to  show  evidence  of  considerable  brain 
damage.  All  in  all,  she  presented  a 
picture  of  a  pathetic,  potential  non* 


reader,  nonlearner  from  the  schooPs 
point  of  view. 

It  so  happened  that  we  were  in  the 
normal  process  of  tutoring  Sara  while 
most  of  this  testing  was  going  on  and, 
in  fact,  were  unaware  of  her  reported 
disabilities  until  we  were  nocified  that 
she  was  going  to  je  dropped  from  the 
tutoring  program  to  be  placed  in  a  spe- 
cial education  classroom.  At  this 
point  we  were  shown  this  mass  of  data 
displayed  here.  W'e,  of  course,  had 
iKen  keepihg  our  own  record  of  her 
learning  performance  in  the  tutoring 
program  since  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  While  we  recognized 
Sara  to  be  a  slow  learner,  our  records 
showed  even  at  the  time  of  her  pro- 
posed transfer  that  she  had  definitely 
started  to  make  progress.  The  follow- 
ing graph  shows  what  her  reading  j)er- 
fomiance  in  the  tutoring  sessions 
looked  like  from  September  1966  up 
until  April  28,  1967. 

When  we  presented  our  information 
and  evidence  to  the  school  psychologist 
and  the  school  principal,  the  psycholo- 
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gist  literally  did  not  believe  us  and 
asked  to  see  f{>r  himself.  We  then  in- 
vited him  to  observe  Sara  in  the  tu- 
toring situation  and  were  in  the  room 
when  Sara  came  in. 

First  of  all,  she  s]:)oke  cordially  to  us 
and  greeted  the  tutor  with  enthusiasm 
and  considerable  exchange  of  conver- 
sation, got  out  the  reading  materials 
herself,  and  told  the  tutor:  **O.K. 
Let's  go!**  Then  she  ])roceeded  to 
read  approximately  six  pages  of  read- 
ing material  without  a  single  error. 

The  psychologist  pulled  me  aside, 
saying:  "1  can*t  believe  it.  This  can*t 
be  the  same  child.   She  can*t  be  !** 

A  few  days  later,  after  the  psycholo- 
gist liad  collected  even  more  data  on 
the  child  and  reexamined  his  own  pre- 
viously collected  data,  he  returned  sev- 
eral more  times  to  observe  Sara.  His 
concluding  comments  to  me  were, 
**What  I  have  seen  scares  me.  My  rec- 
ommendation that  this  child  should  he 
placed  in  a  special  education  classroom 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  wrong. 
She  just  is  not  what  I  thought  the  evi- 
dence showed  she  was.'* 

Now  that  we  have  seen  some  of  the 
results,  let's  look  at  the  programs  that 
make  programed  tutoring  work. 
There  are  in  all,  12  different  opera- 
tional i)rograms:  a  sightreading  pro- 
gram, seven  comprehension  programs, 
three  word  analysis  jjrogranis,  and  a 
free  reading  ])rogram.  These  opera- 
tional programs,  which  are  described 
in  A  tutor's  guide  containing  the  iii- 
striHTtions  to  the  tutors,  make  up  the 
procedures  we  call  programed  tutor- 
ing. These  are  our  ''content."  It  is 
through  these  operational  prognams 
that  the  tutors  are  able  to  bring  about 
learning. 

The  operations  of  tiie  sightreading 
program  can  be  api)lied  to  almost  any 
content — any  material  that  has  words 
in  it  that  can  he  taught.  What  s  im- 
])ortant  is  the  operation  of  the  sight- 
reading  program  itself  and  not  the 
content  that  is  taught — nor,  for  that 
matter,  the  previous  educational  back- 
ground of  the  tutor  who  carries  it  out. 

For  use  with  the  sightreading  pro- 
gram, the  reader  or  primer  is  divided 


into  digestible  parts  called  units  and 
sections  in  which  the  number  of  new 
words  and  number  of  different  words 
per  division  are  carefully  controlled. 
In  addition  to  the  reader  we  use  an  al- 
phabetical word  list  of  all  the  different 
words  in  the  reader,  a  record  kee])ing 
system,  and  the  tutor's  guide. 

The  first  tutoring  session  begins 
with  the  first  small  division  in  the 
reader,  called  the  first  unit.  In  Step  1 
we  show  this  to  the  child  and  then  ask 
"Can  you  read  this?'*  If  the  unit  is 
read  correctly  orally,  the  tutor  rein- 
forces by  .saying  "Very  ^ood,"  *'Fine,** 
and  thr*^  proceeds  to  the  next  unit, 
Step  1.  If  the  unit  is  not  read  cor- 
rectly, the  tutor  proceeds  to  Step  2. 

Step  2  is  a  teaching  step  and  is  re- 
])eated  for  each  word  missed  in  Step  1 
in  alphabetical  order  as  follows:  The 
tutor  |)oints  to  the  word  in  the  word 
list  and  requires  the  learner  to  point 
that  word  in  the  sentence.  The  tuu.r 
then  asks  the  child  to  read  the  word- 
If  he  reads  it  correctly,  tlie  li^tor  rein- 
forces and  proceeds  to  the  next  w<jrd. 
If  the  word  is  not  read  covrectK*,  the 
tutor  speaks  the  word,  requires  the 
learner  to  repeat  it,  and  then  jjroceeds 
to  the  next  word.  After  the  final 
word,  the  tutor  proceeds  to  Step  3,  an- 
other test  step  essentially  the  same  as 
Ste])  1,  except  that  failure  to  read  cor- 
rectly is  followed  by  Step  4,  another 
teaching  step. 

Step  4  is  repeated  for  each  word 
missed  in  Step  3  in  alphabetical  order. 
The  tutor  reads  the  word  aloud  and  in- 
dicates the  general  area  in  the  word 
list,  requiring  the  learner  to  point  to 
the  word.  The  tutor  then  asks  the 
learner  to  read  the  word.  If  he  reads 
it  correctly,  the  tutor  reinforces  and 
proceeds  to  the  next  word.  Tf  the 
word  is  not  read  correctly,  the  tutor 
requires  the  learner  to  repeat  it  orally 
and  i)roceeds  to  the  next  word.  After 
the  final  word,  the  tutor  proceeds  to 
Ste])  5  which  again  is  a  test  step,  simi- 
lar to  Steps  1  and  3,  except  that  failure 
to  read  correctly  is  followed  by  the 
next  unit.  Step  L 

We  continue  to  do  these  five  steps 
where  necessary  for  every  unit  in  the 
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section  (about  six  pages  in  a  pre- 
primer).  When  we  reach  the  end  of  the 
section,  we  review  each  unit  that  was 
missed  in  the  first  run  through.  On 
each  following  run,  we  review  only  the 
units  missed  in  the  run  which  pro- 
ceeded it  until  no  unit 'is  missed  on 
Step  1.  We  again  start  at  the  l)egin- 
ning  of  the  section  and  continue  this 
process  until  the  child  has  read  every 
unit  in  the  section  absolutely  correctly 
and  consecutively — this  is  what  wc 
mean  by  our  100  percent  criterion  of 
success. 

We  then  go  to  the  next  section  and 
repeat  the  process.  However,  not 
every  section  is  purely  a  sightreading 
section.  As  I  have  mentioned,  there 
are  comprehension  and  word  analysis 
programs  as  well.  These  are  inter- 
spersed between  sightreading  sections. 
The  sightreading  program,  however,  is 
the  basis  for  all  other  programs,  and 
the  way  we  proceed  from  unit  to  sec- 
tion in  the  other  programs  is  exactly 
the  same  as  is  done  with  the  sightread- 
ing program — always  requiring  a  per- 
formJince  of  100  percent  correctness. 

Since  space  does  not  permit  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  other  opera- 
tional programs,  those  who  are  inter- 
ested can  find  examples  in  the  Rcadhuj 
Research  Quarterly.  Vol.  I,  No.  1 
(Fall  1965).  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  since  we  are  still  in- 
volved in  making  refinements  of  details 
in  the  various  programs,  our  present 
ones  differ  in  several  instances  from 
those  described  in  the  Quarterly.  In 
general,  such  differences  are  minor, 
designed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
program  administratis  .  and  do  not  in- 
volve the  underlyin;<  basic  technique  of 
operation.  This  description  is  particu- 
larly true  of  our  word  analysis  pro- 
grams, which,  I  might  add,  are  now  in 
process  of  major  revision  although 
here,  too,  the  revision  involves  content 
and  sequencing  of  content  more  than 
basic  operational  changes. 

At  this  point,  rather  than  continuing 
a  detailed  examination  of  our  opera- 
tional programs,  I  should  like  to  stress 
a  few  significant  differences  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  programed  tutoring  from 


the  generally  accepted  practices  in  the 
teaching  of  reading.  As  indicated  ear- 
lier, the  operational  details  of  pro- 
gramed tutoring  are  based  on  labora- 
tory learning  principles  rather  ihan  on 
teaching  doctrine.  There  is  no  neces- 
sary contradiction  here  since  we  feel 
the  learning  principles  simply  empha- 
size some  of  the  things  a  good  teacher 
does  naturally — in  so  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  so  with  30  or  more  children 
in  the  classroom.  However,  there  is 
one  feature  of  programed  tutoring  as 
we  practice  it  which  directly  contra- 
dicts teaching  philosophy  a.s  generally 
taught.  This  is  our  practice  of  contin- 
uing (as  some  have  expressed  it, 
"stubbornly  and  stupidly"  continuing) 
the  program  when  the  child  fails. 
This  practice  runs  absolutely  counter 
to  the  *'gCKper'  as  given  in  the  training 
of  elementary  teachers ;  namely,  if  one 
technique  does  not  work,  try  another; 
do  it  quickly,  and  then  try  another. 

Our  results,  particularly  as  they  are 
mirrored  by  the  success  of  the  poor 
readers,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
while  the  "gospel"  technique  may 
work  with  the  bright  child,  for  the 
slow  learner  the  effect  is  confusing. 
In  the  programed  tutoring  method  the 
child  finds  himself  in  a  very  stable  sit- 
uation as  to  method  and  is  given  what- 
ever time  is  necessary  to  learn  what  is 
required.  Under  these  conditions,  as 
indicated  by  our  experiences,  many  of 
these  slow  learners,  after  a  long  period 
of  seemingly  no  progress  at  all,  sud- 
denly take  off  and  thereafter  learn  at  a 
"normal"  rate  or  even  a  faster  than  av- 
erage rate. 

Another  inij^ortani  characteristic  of 
programed  tutoring  involves  our 
method  of  review.  \\Miile  a  first  look 
at  the  operational  technique  of  pro- 
gramed tutoring  may  seem  to  give  the 
impression  of  almost  endless  repetition, 
actually  the  stud*^  it  is  required  to  re- 
peat or  review  only  those  words  or  di- 
visions he  has  missed — not  the  entire 
section  in  which  the  errors  occur. 
This  method  actually  diminishes  the 
usual  amount  of  time  needed  for  re- 
view and  places  the  emphasis  where  it 
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is  primarily  needed — on  the  actual 
mistakes. 

For    anyone    who    becomes  even 
slightly  involved  with  programed  tu- 
toring, the  importance  of  one  term  in 
particular  becomes  immediately  clear. 
That  term  is  ''reinforcement.*'  While 
we  do  not  claim  to  have  reached  the 
Skinnerian  goal  of   100%  reinforce- 
ment, we  do  make  a  major  effort  to 
stress  this  at  every  possible  jucture  of 
the  program.    Again,  it  would  seem 
from  our  observations  and  results  that 
the  need  for  such  repeated  emphasis  on 
reinforcement,  and  an  understanding 
of  what  it  means,  is  greater  for  the  dis- 
advantaged child  than  it  is  for  other 
children.    For  many  of  the  inner-city 
children  with  whom  we  have  worked, 
the  whole  idea  of  praise  for  construc- 
tive accomplishment  is  completely  for- 
eign.    Up  to  the   ti  .le   they  enter 
school,  what  little  reinforcement  they 
have  received  in  the  home  environment 
is  of  a  distinctly  negative  nature — if 
tney  keep  quiet,  they  are  not  scolded. 
With  many  children,  a  carry-over  of 
this  protective  behavior  results  in  non- 
participation  in  the  classroom.  Some 
of  these  children  have  not  even  learned 
the   oral    vocabulary    that  indicates 
praise.    One  child,  for  example,  who 
was  making  very  slow  progress  under 
tutoring,   ac      v   asked   her  tutor: 
"What  does       f  mean?*'   When  the 
tutor  was  finally  able  to  explain  the 
term,  there  was  an  immediate  upswing 
in  the  child's  learning  rate  and  a  dras- 
tic improvement  in  her  attitude  both  in 
the  tutoring  situation  and  in  the  class- 
room.   While,  admittedly,  this  is  an 
unusual  case — although  unfortunately, 
not  unique — to  us  it  underscores  the 
need  to  provide  as  great  an  amount  of 
reinforcement  at  every  level  of  the 
teaching  process  as  is  possible  and 
practical,  and  this  is  what  we  attempt 
to  do  in  programed  tutoring. 

One  other  distinctive  feature  of  pro- 
gramed tutoring  which  will  be  dealt 
with  in  greater  detail  is  our  method  of 
record  keeping  which  not  only  serves 
as  a  means  of  keeping  the  tutor 
informed  as  to  the  exact  place  in  the 
prc^ram  reached  by  each  child  but 


serves  as  the  research  tool  by  which  it 
is  possible  to  put  every  step  of  the 
learning  process  under  the  microscope, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  investigator's  eye 

Having  discussed  what  programed 
tutoring  is,  its  philosophy,  and  the  me- 
chanics through  which  it  achieves  its 
results,  let  us  now  take  a  look  at  a  few 
things  for  which  it  may  be  useful. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experiments  in- 
volving teaching  of  beginning  reading, 
programed  tutoring  is  most  successful 
v,hen  used  in  conjunction  with  class- 
room teaching.  It  is  a  supplement  to 
classroom  teaching  rather  than  a  re- 
placement for  ii.  Further,  programed 
tutoring  seems  most  effective  with  the 
lower  third  of  first  grade  |x>pulations 
— the  potential  reading  failures  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Metropolitan  Reading 
Readiness  scores  and/or  teacher  eval- 
uations. And,  judged  by  anybody's 
standards  of  success  or  failure,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  to  be  highly  effec- 
tive in  diminishing  the  number  of 
reading  failures,  the  so-called  nonread- 
ers  or  problem  readers  in  the  class- 
rooms ct'cn  of  inner-city  schools. 

As  an  aid  to  classroom  teaching,  for 
a  teacher  concerned  with  having  a 
weekly,  daily,  or  even  hourly  individ- 
ual report  of  the  reading  performance 
of  her  problem  readers,  programed  tu- 
toring can  provide  a  detailed  picture  of 
the  individual  progress,  or  lack  of  it, 
that  has  never  before  been  readily 
available. 

Furthermore,  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion makes  it  possible  for  a  teacher,  if 
she  chooses,  to  reorganize  her  classroom 
reading  groups  objectively,  and  it  can 
also  be  used  to  help  her  tailor  her  in- 
struction toward  specific  reading  prob- 
lems of  individuals  within  these 
groups. 

Prc^ramed  tutoring  obviously  can 
he  highly  useful  in  relieving  the  class- 
room workload  of  the  teacher  by  sup- 
plying extra  hours  of  individualized  in* 
struction  to  the  children  who  need  it 
most.  Think  what  this  could  mean  to 
the  teacher  with  30  or  more  children, 
almost  a  third  of  whom  need  more  in- 
dividu?l  help  than  she  can  possibly 
give.   Prc^ramed  tutoring  can  provide 
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Fig.  4.  Reading  performance  of  a  group  of  25  students  as  shown  by  classroom  reading-group 
reiwrts  and  Programed  Tutoring  reports,  January  11,  \%7. 


those  necessary  added  hours  of  individ- 
ualized instruction  to  insure  a  higher 
probability  of  success  for  these  children. 

As  far  as  the  children  themselves 
are  concerned,  our  experience  indi- 
cates that  programed  tutoring  may  be 
considered  unique  in  that  it  brings  to 
the  child  who  needs  it  most  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  individualized  instruction 
programs,  and  at  the  same  time  it  pro- 
vides the  systematic  presentation  of 
skills  and  control  of  comprehension 
and  vocabulary  acquisition  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  basal  approach. 

In  addition  to  these  preceding  spe- 
cific examples  of  how  programed  tu- 
toring can  help  as  a  teaching  aid,  there 
is  one  further  long-range  value  that 
seems  highly  probable  from  our  evi- 
dence to  date.  Programed  tutoring's 
effectiveness  as  a  technique  for  teach- 
ing beginning  reading  has  been  establ- 
ished even  for  nonreaders  among  the 
disadvantaged  children  in  inner-city 
schools.  Since  h  high  percentage  of 
scliool  dropouts  comes  from  such  prob- 
lem readers  because  of  their  inability 


to  make  satisfactory  progress  through 
the  school  curriculum,  we  feel  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  t  .at  the  use  of  pro- 
gramed tutoring  with  beginning  read- 
ers may  well  lead  to  a  future  reduction 
among  the  drop-nits  caused  mainly  be- 
cause of  reading  difficulties. 

Turning  from  the  classroom  to  the 
laboratory,  let  us  look  at  programed 
tutoring  in  the  role  of  a  research  tool. 

Kach  year  brings  a  new  flood  of 
recommendations  from  various  sources 
for  changes  in  educational  methodol- 
ogy, fl^eory,  or  philosophy.  One  of  the 
chief  problems  in  evaluating  these 
suggestions  or  testing  the  validity  of 
their  assumptions  is  that  up  to  now 
there  has  been  no  method  of  Dringing 
the  controls  of  the  lal)ora*ory  into  the 
organized  chaos  of  the  classroom. 
Because  of  its  fundamental  structure, 
especially  its  detailed  recording  sys- 
tem, programed  tutoring  offers  an  in- 
strument which  can  produce  experi- 
mentally valid  evidence  in  testing  hy- 
potheses with  a  minimum  disruption  to 
the  classroom  itself. 
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For  example,  let  us  assume  that 
there  is  a  gemiine  value  in  a  pre-first 
grade  summer  classroom  exi>erience 
for  kindergarten  failures — a  sort  of  a 
remedial  head  start  program.  A  logi- 
cal question  asks  what  kind  of  experi- 
ence should  this  be?  Some  people  be- 
heve  that  a  pure  readiness  program  is 
best  involving  a  continuation  of  the 
ki  ndergarten  program .  Others  feel 
that  it  \.ould  be  best  to  introduce  ac- 
tual reading  on  the  grounds  that  the 
best  readiness  for  reading  is  reading  it- 
self. Still  others  fee!  that  a  combina- 
tion of  these  would  be  best.  In  testing 
these  theories,  the  microscopic  view  of 
learning  provided  by  the  recording 
procedures  of  programed  tutoring  en- 
ables us  to  gather  practical  and  experi- 
mentally significant  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  or  disproof.  In  fact,  we  have 
ju.st  such  a  btudy  set  up  for  this  sum- 
mer which  we  hope  will  provide  defini- 
tive answffrs  to  tliese  questions. 

Actually  our  decision  to  do  this 
study  on  what  kind  of  a  pre-first  grade 
summer  session  would  be  most  helpful 
to  the  slow  learner  stemmed  from  an 


earlier  experiment  which  yielded  the 
information  shown  in  this  grapli. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
indicated  here  is  the  similarity  of 
learning  curves  by  all  the  subjects, 
from  the  fastest  learner  to  the  slowest 
once  the  slowest  had  finally  caught 
fire.  All  the  implications  of  these 
learning  curves  are  not  clear  as  of 
now,  but  one  very  likely  probability 
seems  to  exist ;  namely,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  so-called  nonreaders 
and  the  good  readers  may  be  that  the 
so-called  nonreaders  may  he  instead 
merely  slow  starters.  The  experiment 
designed  for  this  summer  should  pro- 
vide clearcut  evidence  as  to  whether 
this  probability  is  so. 

Or,  take  another  research  possibil- 
ity, the  area  of  reading  content,  and 
consider  these  questions:  Is  preprimer 
material  really  necessary?  If  so,  how 
much  is  necessary?  (We  have  a  study 
in  process  where  we  are  testing  this 
hy|K)thesis.)  Or,  does  a  visual  defect 
necessarily  preclude  the  possibility  of 
reading  success?  Or,  can  a  teaching 
technique  such  as  programed  tutoring 
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Fig.  5.  Individual  learning  curves  for  children  tutored  twice  daily,  with  post-experiment 
foUow-up  anu  estimated  maximum  performance  curve  for  the  group  taught  twice  daily 
in  the  classroom. 
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actually  help  minimize  such  problems? 
(We  are  currently  gathering  data  on 
this  subject  also.) 

Even  while  I  have  been  discussing 
these  research  possibilities  you  may 
have  thought  of  others.  We  feel  that 
the  possibilities  are  practir:*ily  endless. 
But,  in  conclusion,  whether  programed 
tutoring  finds  its  place  in  the  teaching 


world  as  a  teaching  aid  or  as  a  re- 
search tool,  those  of  us  who  have  been 
involved  in  its  development  are  ex- 
t.  emely  glad  to  discuss  it  with  you. 
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Criteria  for  a 
Sound  Literacy  Program 

William  D.  Sheldon 
Syracuse  University 

LITERACY  PROGRAMS  are  a  relatively 
recent  development  in  the  United 
States.  We  were  reminded  of  the  in- 
adequate stale  of  literacy  of  our  ado- 
lescents and  adult  males  during  the  re- 
cruitment and  drafting  of  men  during 
the  Second  World  War.  Thousands 
of  otherwise  eligible  men  could  not 
serve  the  United  States  in  a  profitable 
or  useful  manner  because  they  were 
unable  to  read  or  write.  Programs 
which  were  improvised  to  serve  these 
men  had  a  ninety-day  success  and 
were  soon  forgotten  after  1945. 

Less  than  five  years  later  the  need 
for  men  in  the  Korean  conflict  again 
served  to  remind  us  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  American  men 
were  unable  to  participate  fully  in  the 
war  efforts  of  the  nation  because  they 
were  illiterate. 

From  1952  to  the  present  the  move- 
ment to  bring  full  literacy  to  adoles- 
cents and  adults  in  the  United  States 
has  been  erratic  and  ineffective.  Now 
legislation  which  would  provide  funds 
for  a  comprehensive  attack  on  literacy 
has  been  written  and  for  the  immediate 
future,  at  least,  we  will  see  literacy  ef- 
forts burgeon  throughout  the  United 
States.  Programs  will  be  developed 
not  only  for  the  illiterates  but  for  their 
teachers  and  for  those  who  prepare  the 
teachers.  Unfortunately  the  rew  mon- 
ies find  us  unprepared  for  the  gigantic 
task  ahead. 

Between  1952  and  the  present,  liter- 
acy efforts  have  not  been  basec'  on 
sound  procedures.  They  have  \zC  cd 
an  adequate  consideration  of  the  I 
assumptions  which  must  underlie  the 
criteria  for  establishing  programs.  A 
look  at  present  efforts  in  literacy  testi- 
fies to  their  random  nature.  We  find, 
in  the  main,  our  literacy  classes 
manned  on  the  one  hand  by  untrained 


volunteers,  usually  members  of  church 
or  other  welfare  gronps,  who  round 
up  available  illiterate  adolescents  and 
adults  and  teach  them  in  haphazard 
fashion,  without  sound  scheduling  and 
often  meeting  in  the  basement  or  par- 
lors of  a  neighborhood  church,  or  by 
moonlighting  elementary^  s^nool  teach- 
ers, lead  into  teaching  the  adult  illiter- 
ate by  the  director  of  an  adult  educa- 
tion program  without  the  structure  of 
a  sound  program,  tested  methods,  or 
relevant  materials,  with  classes  usually 
taught  a  few  evenings  a  week  in  a  local 
school. 

School  systems  have  not  in  general 
assumed  the  res|)onsibility  for  adult  lit- 
eracy improvement.  In  some  city 
school  systems,  no  activities  take  place, 
even  of  the  most  inadequate  sort,  un- 
less the  state  or  federal  government 
pays  the  cost. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  supj>ort  and  a 
central  effort,  the  lack  of  professional 
researchers  and  well-trained  teachers, 
the  methods  and  materials  of  literacy 
instruction  have  been  untested,  poorly 
designed,  and  often  unsound.  The 
most  popular  available  materials  were 
originally  created  for  use  with  slow 
learning  children,  remedial  elementary 
or  junior  high  school  pupils,  or  to  sup- 
ply an  alphabet  and  basic  vocabulary 
for  peoples  who  did  not  have  a  written 
language. 

The  survey  made  by  Barnes  and  his 
colleagues  has  revealed  the  inadequate 
nature  of  methods  and  materials  as 
well  as  programs,  and  certainly  the  re- 
cent book  on  the  disadvantaged  pul^ 
lished  by  the  NCTE  emphasizes  the 
same  grave  lack  of  sound  programs 
and  the  elements  needed  to  develop 
them  (1.2). 

In  order  to  take  the  first  major  steps 

*  Robert  F.  Barnes.  "A  Review  and  Ap* 
ptuhsA  of  Adult  Literacy  Materials  and  Pro- 
grams,'* Report  on  Research,  Project  G-029 
(unpublished  report  to  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, October  1965). 

^Richard  Corbin  and  M.  Crosby.  Lan- 
guage Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1965, 
Champaign,  Illinois. 
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in  developing  a  sound  literacy  program 
we  must  proceed  from  valid  assump- 
tions to  the  spelling  out  of  criteria  for 
a  pr(^ram  with  universal,  practical  ap- 
plications. 

Major  assumptions  underlying 
criteria 

1.  It  is  assumed  that  it  is  imperative 
that  all  Americans  become  literate. 
This  assumption  is  based  on  the 
necessity  of  literacy  f  >r  full  citizen- 
ship in  our  democracy  where  the 
vote  and  wish  of  a  well-informed, 
literate  citizenry  determines  the  fu- 
ture course  of  our  government. 

2.  It  is  assumed  that  virtually  all  indi- 
viduals can  be  taught  to  read  and 
write  provided  that  they  are  moti- 
vated to  do  so,  that  the  proper 
learning  climate  is  provided,  that 
well-prepared  teachers  are  available, 
and  that  sound  materials  based  on 
a  useful  and  intelligent  methodol- 
ogy can  be  made  available. 

3.  It  is  assumed  that  in  order  to  break 
the  chains  of  illiteracy  in  an  area 
such  as  Appalachia,  the  Center 
City,  or  in  abandoned  out-of-the- 
way  rural  areas  a  literacy  campaign 
must  bt  launched  which  embraces 
adults,  adolescents,  and  children  si- 
multaneously. 

4.  It  is  assumed  that  providing  liter- 
acy programs  for  all  individuals  is 
an  important  and  significant  aspect 
of  our  school  system. 

5.  It  is  assumed  that  because  of  the 
urgent  need  for  a  literate  popula- 
tion the  financing  of  literacy  pro- 
grams is  a  federal,  state,  and  local 
obligation  and  needs  a  continuing 
nationwide  effort  for  complete  suc- 
cess. 

This  article  will  attempt  to  develop 
seven  major  criteria  which  can  be  used 
to  appraise  the  development  of  a  sound 
literacy  program.  Financing  the  ado- 
lescent and  adult  literacy  program 
must  be  as  important  a  part  of  the 
budget  of  local,  state,  and  national  edu- 
cational agencies  as  that  of  providing 
support  to  educate  children. 


The  criterion  oi  continuity 

Without  continuity  based  on  a 
strong  local  commitment  literacy  pro- 
grams will  not  develop  a  professional 
staff,  adequate  housing,  annual  budget- 
ary support,  or  students  who  will  seek 
the  services  which  are  offered. 

It  is  |)ossible  that  within  the  next 
year  or  two  we  will  receive  tem|)orary 
funds  which  will  supj)ort  a  rash  of  lit- 
eracy pr(^rams  throughout  the  nation. 
If  this  subsidy  is  then  withdrawn  or 
.>ubstantially  reduced,  the  illiterate  will 
be  left  with  disap|>ointments  from 
which  he  might  not  recover  in  terms  of 
his  motivation  to  in\est  time  and  en- 
ergy in  becoming  literate.  Short-tenn 
projects  will  also  cause  disenchantment 
of  the  small  but  growing  group  of 
professional  educators  who  see  literacy 
development  as  their  particular  task. 

The  criteiion  of  the  motivated 
student 

Students  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  literacy  prc^ram  must  demon- 
strate a  strong  desire  to  learn  or  be  ca- 
pable of  being  motivated  to  learn. 

Because  many  programs  will  be  able 
to  serve  only  a  limited  number  of  illit- 
erates, it  is  suggested  that  recruitment 
of  students  be  active,  that  inducements 
be  attractive,  and  that  those  jjersons 
demonstrating  the  highest  motivation 
to  learn  be  admitted  to  classes  and 
those  who  seem  tM  be  able  to  be  per- 
suaded be  considered  next.  No  stu- 
dent should  be  involved  in  an  initial  or 
infant  program  who  is  aggressively 
hostile  or  essentially  passive  or  un- 
cooperative towards  upgrading  his 
own  literacy  status. 

The  criterion  of  well-prepared 
instruction 

Our  search  of  the  literature  and  a 
look  at  existing  programs  reveal  a 
drastic  lack  of  well-trained,  profes- 
sioiipl  teachers  of  illiterate  adolescents 
or  adults.  Also  revealed  is  a  lack  of 
programs  aimed  at  training  the  teach- 
ers needed.  Heretofore,  virtually  all 
instructors  in  literacy  programs  have 
been   supplied   by   volunteer  groups 
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composed  for  the  most  part  of  individ- 
uals without  ex|5erience  or  educ.ition 
as  teachers  and  secondly  froin  the 
ranks  of  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  who  take  on  the  instruction  of 
illiterate  adults  as  an  extra  or  moon- 
lighting activity.  The  lack  of  a  corps 
of  well-trained,  highly  motivated  liter- 
acy teachers  has  prohahly  been  one  of 
the  major  reasons  for  the  defects  in 
our  present  and  ])ast  literacy  efforts. 

The  criterion  of  reaearch-based 
methods  and  materials 

The  reports  available  to  date  on 
methods  and  materials  and  the  re- 
search base  of  both  suggest  that  ade- 
(|uate  research  and  a  sound  rationale 
for  methods  and  materials  are  virtually 
nonexistent.  Few.  if  any,  of  the  cur- 
rently used  materials  or  methods  have 
been  field  tested  and  then  revised  in 
accordance  with  a  need  to  adjust  mate- 
rials for  practical  usage.  The  step  of 
making  com]3arative.  well-designed 
studies  which  would  answer  questions 
concerning  which  material  or  what 
method  is  best  suited  to  specific  kinds 
of  students  has  not  been  taken  on  a 
significant  enough  scale  to  give  us  a 
methodology  or  materials  supported  by 
research. 

The  criterion  of  relevancy 

The  program  must  be  relevant  to  the 
student.  Irrelevancy  suggests  that  the 
program  does  not  provide  for  either 
the  immediate  or  long  term  needs  of 
the  student.  Programs  for  adults 
which  use  the  social  spiral  in  terms  of 
content  provided  6-7-8-year-olds  or  the 
materials  and  methods  found  efficacious 
for  9-11-year-old  remedial  readers  have 
virtually  no  relevance  in  terms  of  con- 
tent, needed  procedures,  or  pace  for  the 
mature  adult. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  effect 
of  irrelevant  procedures  versus  rele- 
vant ones  related  to  a  project  the 
writer  was  involved  in  several  years 
ago.  The  aim  of  the  project  was  the 
creation  of  programed  materials  for  i  - 
literate  center  city  adults.  During  a 
carefully  planned  programed  sequence 


usmg  the  methods  applicable  to  first 
grade  pupils,  litde  or  no  excitement  or 
interest  and  disappointing  learning 
seemed  to  result.  However,  when  the 
programers  switched  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  advertisements  related  direcdy 
to  the  buying  needs  of  the  illiterate 
adults,  interest  picked  up  immediately. 

Another  example  of  relevancy  or  the 
lack  of  it  in  terms  of  success  relates  to 
the  initial  development  of  material  for 
slow-learning  adolescents.  Units  of 
reading  materials  were  developed  re- 
l.ited  to  the  specific  interests  of  ad(^'es- 
cents,  such  as,  the  garage,  the  shop,  au- 
tomobiles, the  service  station,  building 
of  a  home,  etc.  The  units  were 
created  sinuitaneously  with  a  direct  in- 
volvement with  work  in  the  gar.ige,  for 
example.  These  materials,  then 
printed,  were  presented  for  use  with 
adolescent  and  adult  illiterates.  The 
result  was  failure.  The  relevancy  was 
gone  and  the  involvement  which  made 
the  materials  successful  with  one 
group  was  not  present  in  the  other. 

The  criterion  of  evaluation 

Programs  and  individual  progress 
must  be  properly  evaluated  before  we 
can  really  develop  a  scientific  approach 
to  a  sound  literacy  program.  Eval- 
uation of  programs  can  be  based  on  the 
criteria  suggested : 

1.  Financial  supiK)rt 

2.  Continuity 

3.  Motivated  student 

4.  Well-prepared  instruction 

5.  Re  search -based     methods  and 
materials 

6.  Relevancy 

7.  Kvaluation 

Individual  progress  must  be  meas- 
ured not  only  in  terms  of  the  progress 
of  the  individual  in  literacy  but  the  ap- 
plication of  the  new  found  skills  to  the 
illiterate's  daily  living.  We  can  ask 
such  questions  as 

1.  Is;  the  student  able  to  use  his 
reading  skills  to  identify  die 
signs  in  his  environment? 

2.  Is  the  student  growing  in  his 
ability  to  handle  verbal  direc- 
tions in  his  work? 

3.  Can  the  student  read  newspaper 
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rqx)rts  with  increasing  accu- 
racy? 

4.  Has  leading  become  a  habit  with 
the  student  ? 

5.  Can  the  student  use  his  reading 
ability  to  protect  his  rights  as  a 
citizen  in  terms  of  knowing  |X)lil 
ical  issues,  reading  pertinent 
laws,  interpreting  legal  and  other 
contractual  papers  ? 

A  soimd  literacy  program  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  sound  fiscal  base 
which  will  allow  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  community  participation,  a 
permanent  effort,  skilled  teachers,  re- 
search to  identify  the  most  adequate 
methods  and  materials,  a  relevant  pro- 
gram which  can  be  periodically  evalu- 
ated in  terms  of  program  soundness 
and  its  effect  on  the  individual  student. 

Reading  Instruction  in 
Business  and  Industry 

Frances  Beck 
University  of  Chicago 

THE  HARASSED  ADULT  in  business  and 
industry  says  he  needs  help  in  attack- 
ing the  mountain  of  printed  matter 
which  confronts  him  every  day.  \ou 
might  argue  that  this  is  a  narrow,  min- 
imal concept  of  what  reading  should  be 
for  a  mature  adult  and  still  agree  that 
this  narrow  concept  deserves  our  se- 
rious attention.  There  have  been  some 
attempts  to  analyze  this  harassed 
adult*s  problem  and  some  attempts  to 
give  him  additional  tools  with  which  to 
attack  it.  If  we  assume  that  this  type 
of  adult  reading  has  been  of  serious  in- 
terest and  study  by  experts  in  reading 
since  the  1930's  when  Guy  T.  Buswell 
{2)  studied  adults,  in  and  out  of  in- 
dustry of  that  depression  era,  our  next 
query  would  naturally  focus  on  the 
practices  followed  and  the  attempts 
made  to  enhance  the  skills  of  such 
adult  readers. 

A  lengthy  chronological  study  would 
be  impossible  in  this  paper.  Jt  is  our 
purpose  to  relate  to  you  some  of  the 
practices  with  which  we  have  some 
knowledge.    In  preparation  each  of  us 


spent  a  good  amount  of  time  in  sttidy- 
ing  the  published  literature  of  this  sub- 
ject. We  searched  widely  for  reports 
of  reading  instruction  of  adults  in  busi- 
ness and  indtistry.  We  were,  of 
cotirse,  interested  in  the  kinds  of  per- 
sons taught,  their  motivation,  the 
teaching  methods  employed,  the  mate- 
rials used,  and  the  instruments  of  eval- 
tiation  and  their  validity.  We 
searched  in  the  public  domain  of  print 
for  re|)orts  of  follow-up  studies  of  the 
persons  who  were  taught  to  improve 
their  reading. 

Such  re|)orts  are  hard  to  find. 
Follow-tip  studies  are  harder  to  find. 
Research  re|)orts  are  even  more  elu- 
sive. Permit  me  to  report  briefly  on 
two  different  kinds  of  teaching  ex|>eri- 
ences  which  I  have  had.  They  may 
serve  to  point  out  the  reasons  for  the 
scarcity  of  such  rej)orts. 

Urban  adult  edr.cation  setting 

The  adult  reader  may  choose  to  en- 
roll in  an  institutional  adult  education 
setting  for  a  course  in  rapid  readmg, 
better  reading,  rapid  reading  and  com- 
prehension, or  some  other  such  entitled 
course.  These  courses  generally  last 
for  one  academic  quarter,  meet  once  a 
week  for  two  or  more  hours,  and  de- 
pend up  self-motivation  for  the  nec- 
essary private  practice  on  the  days 
without  class  meetings.  For  a  number 
of  years  I  taught  such  a  course  in  an 
urban  setting  where  adults  chose  the 
course  "Rapid  Reading  and  Compre- 
hension'* from  a  catalog  listing  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  other  courses 
ranging  alphabetically  from  accoimting 
and  acting  to  workshop  in  creative 
writing  and  ranging  in  interest  from 
cake  decorating  to  camus. 

The  students  in  my  course,  each  sec- 
tion of  which  was  supposed  to  be 
closed  to  further  registration  when  it 
reached  twenty-five,  represented  very 
well  our  urban  population  of  literate 
adults.  There  was  the  high  school 
graduate  who  had  been  admitted  to 
some  college  on  the  condition  that,  be- 
fore registration  there,  he  take  some 
reading  improvement  course.  There 
was  the  new  immigrant  whose  elemen- 
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tary  or  secondary  education  ahroad 
had  included  some  study  of  the  En- 
glish language  but  whose  English 
reading  was  painfully  slow.  There 
was  a  secretary ;  a  minister :  a  lawyer 
or  an  accountant;  an  office  manager;  a 
teacher  or  a  nurse;  and  about  eighteen 
other  equally  special  individuals  who 
had  a  great  variety  of  needs,  motiva- 
tions, and  experiences  for  a  "rapid" 
reading  course.  Their  tested  reading 
achievement  was  generally  never  good, 
even  for  those  with  considerable  edu- 
cation. 

On  the  Van  Wagenen  Rate  of  Com- 
prehension test  their  rate  of  reading 
this  easy,  alK)ut  fourth-grade  material 
would  vary  from  alK)ut  52  to  300 
words  per  minute.  On  any  test  of 
more  varied  and  higher  levels  of  com- 
prehension, as  on  the  old  Schrammel 
Gray,  the  Dvorak- Van  Wagenen  Diag- 
nostic Examination,  their  rate  and 
skills  of  reading  comprehension  were 
below  expectancy  for  their  ages  and 
educations.  This  is  a  rough  oversim- 
plification, but  generally  one  would 
find  that  tested  comprehension  ranged 
from  40  to  70  percent  and  rate  of  read- 
ing varied  between  50  to  300  wpm. 
They  were  slow,  inflexible,  bewildered 
readers.  They  wanted  to  read  better 
and  faster  but  did  not  know  how :  they 
were  convinced,  however,  that  some- 
one outside  themselves  could  lead  them 
to  achieve  their  goal. 

There  we  were  with  mounds  of 
magazine  articles,  a  textbook,  quanti- 
ties of  **graded"  reading  materials, 
many  duplicated  articles,  and,  by  au- 
thority of  established  custom  in  this 
particular  adult  education  center,  a 
reading  rateonieter  for  every  one  of 
them.  Let  me  hasten  to  tell  you  that  a 
reading  rateonieter  is  a  portable  pacing 
device.  One  of  the  mounds  of  maga- 
zine articles  had  been  word-counted 
for  use  with  this  machine.  Sometimes 
one  or  two  persons  could  be  said  to  be 
ready  for  »uch  a  device.  For  the  most 
part,  as  the  test  scores  showed,  most  of 
these  people  needed  help  on  vocabulary 
building  and  on  all  reading  skills  be- 
yond mere  word  recognition  in  order 
to  read  to  compare,  to  weigh,  to  con- 


sider, to  argue,  to  learn — all  normally 
considered  prerequisite  skills  before 
undue  emphasis  on  rate  or  speed  which 
the  mere  presence  of  any  pacing  device 
is  likely  to  create. 

In  an  attempt  to  satisfy  the  catalog 
description  of  the  course,  the  rateome- 
ters  were  issued  to  each  student,  and 
part  of  one  class  period  was  devoted  to 
instruction  on  t!ie  use  of  this  pacer,  the 
level  of  reading  for  which  it  was  prob- 
ably appropriate,  and  its  present  in- 
congruence for  most  of  their  current 
skills.  In  most  classes  the  rateomettrs 
were  taken  home  by  all  members  and 
used  by  some.  However,  no  student 
rejwrt  ever  indicated  that  the  rateonie- 
ter was  regularly  and  consistently  used 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  in- 
struction. 

Our  class  time,  nevertheless,  was 
spent  in  activities  not  entirely  and  uni- 
versally satisfactory.  Rememhei  that 
the  initial  reading  scores  showed  little, 
if  any,  difference  between  easy  and 
more  difficult  material  on  level  and 
rate  of  comprehension.  Remember, 
also,  that  our  student  i>opulatio:i  in 
every  section  was  peculiarly  diverse  so 
that  it  was  rare  that  more  than  two 
persons  could  be  said  to*  have  truly 
similar  reading  interests  and  needs. 
Nevertheless,  being  of  intrepid  and 
foolish  spirit,  I  lectured  on  the  devel- 
opment of  reading  skills;  they  prac- 
ticed on  timed  exercises  to  develop 
reading  skills.  We  discus^^ed  their 
reading  problems  as  they  related  to 
theories  of  learning.  We  used  a  series 
of  short,  timed,  and  graded  exercises 
designed  to  call  attention  to  reading 
for  certain  purposes — for  main  idea,  to 
learn  details,  etc.  We  used  a  variety 
of  reprints  and  reproduced  or  acquired 
articles  of  varying  length  authored  by 
Inez  Robb,  Farley  Mowat,  Robert 
Redfield,  a*id  others  in  an  attempt  to 
take  advantage  of  every  expressed  in- 
terest that  became  apparent  in  class 
discussions.  Whenever  possible,  these 
were  read  under  timed  conditions,  and 
some  check  of  comprehension  was  al- 
ways made  either  through  objective 
type  tests  or  short  written  student 
summaries. 
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In  short,  we  were  practicing  for  the 
post-test  scheduled  for  the  final  week 
of  the  course.  Those  memhers  of  the 
class  who  were  able  to  attend  each 
time,  who  were  able  to  practice  about 
one  hour  each  day,  and  who  read  a 
novel  or  two  during  the  quarter  gener- 
ally made  gains  on  the  post-test. 
Sometimes  those  who  had  to  be  absent 
for  several  weeks  because  of  business 
trips,  surgery,  family  problems,  golf 
tournaments,  or  vacations  also  made 
gains  on  the  post-test ;  but  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  controls  in  this  hectic 
urban  setting,  w'e  never  found  it  possi- 
ble to  test  for  significance  of  gains 
which  were  at  least  partly  a  result  of 
class  coaching. 

After  several  quarters  of  this  situa- 
tion I  proposed  a  change  of  procedure 
as  one  attempt  to  group  persons  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  tested  reading 
competence:  to  schedule  a  day  of  test- 
ing for  persons  who  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  registering  for  the  course  so 
that  the  pretesting  could  be  more  exten- 
sive, more  diagnostic,  and  probably  in- 
dicative of  probable  "good"  class 
groupings.  The  response  to  this  pro- 
posal was  negative  on  the  grounds  that 
this  institution  was  designed  to  serve 
all  ib^  people  and  such  a  classifying 
process  of  prior  testing  would  likely 
discourage  many  of  those  who  wanted 
to  learn.  Clearly,  what  this  situation 
needed  w'as  a  professional  person, 
more  courageous  and  articulate  than  I, 
who  would  ask,  expect,  and  secure 
better  conditions  under  which  learning 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  taking 
place. 

Industrial  setting 

Several  years  later  a  management 
consultant  requested  that  I  join  him  in 
a  series  of  meetings  with  about  twelve 
men  in  the  management  hierarchy  of 
an  industrial  plant.  Although  already 
"in''  management,  these  men  were  in  a 
sense  being  groomed  for  movement 
within  the  administrative  setup.  They 
were  plant  managers  and  industrial  re- 
lations directors;  they  were  all  con- 
cerned about  the  conipany^s  future  in- 
dustrial competitiveness.    They  were 


mature  (35-59),  intelligent,  and  gener- 
ally would  not  have  been  excluded 
from  graduate  study  even  though  most 
of  them  were  not  college  graduates. 
They  were  articulate  and  alert.  They 
had  read  those  newspaper  advertise- 
ments which  predicted  amazing  gains 
in  reading  rate  and  comprehension  in 
certain  kinds  of  courses. 

In  our  course,  the  plan  for  ten  of  the 
twelve  weekly  meetings  was  to  spend 
one  hour  discussing  the  outside  read- 
ing w'hich  had  been  previously  as- 
signed and  to  spend  one  hour  in  read- 
ing skills  instruction.  The  outside 
reading  assignments  consisted  of  sev- 
eral short  articles  by  such  management 
authors  as  Douglas  MacGregor  and 
Walter  Chrysler  and  large  portions  of 
three  books.  My  Years  unth  General 
Motors  by  .Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr., 
aging  for  Results  by  Peter  F.  Drucker, 
and  Classics  in  Management,  edited  by 
Harwood  F.  Merrill. 

The  reading-skills  text  was  Read 
Better,  Read  Faster  by  Manya  and 
Eric  DeLeeuw.  The  Van  Wagenen 
Rate  of  Comprehension  and  the  Coop- 
erative English  tests  w'ere  adminis- 
tered as  pre-and  ix)st-tests:  but  of  the 
total  number  of  students,  only  four  of 
the  same  men  were  present  at  the  two 
testing  sessions!  .\bs<;nces  were  legit- 
imate— family,  business  travel,  etc. 
Such  modest  gains  as  could  be  deter- 
mined in  the  post-tests  and  in  the 
DeLeeuw  exercises  could  probably  be 
attributed  to  practice  and  test  sophis- 
tication acquired  in  the  course.  There- 
fore, a  later  test  to  determine  per- 
manence of  gain  or  change  in  reading 
seemed  r.n warranted  for  such  a  small 
tested  jX)pulation.  Some  attention 
should  certainly  be  devoted  to  eval- 
uation of  comprehension  of  the  read- 
mg'i  for  class  discussion.  Generally, 
this  task  would  be  most  difficult  be- 
cause attitude  toward  the  administra- 
tive role  might  well  have  been  named 
the  area  for  behavior  change,  and  no 
objective  measure  of  this  had  been 
devised. 

These  two  chastening  experiences 
reveal  instances  of  harsh  reality  and 
indicate  some  of  ih**  reasons  for  the 
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paucity  of  good  re|X)rts  on  instruction 
and  the  difficulty  of  controlled  research 
in  such  circumstances.  It  is  small 
consolation  for  me  to  be  able  to 
remove  from  the  context  of  Emery 
Bliesnier's  "1964  Review  of  Research 
in  College  Adult  Reading"  (/)  such 
statements  as  "Cross  .  .  .  reported 
fK)sitive  results  for  a  number  of  par- 
ticipants in  three  reading  improvement 
programs  .  .  .  and  diat  Crowell  .  .  . 
reported  'striking  differences*  between 
earlier  and  later  performance  of  par- 
ticipants in  three  .  .  .  programs  (mostly 
adults  from  business  and  industry) ; 
but  they  reported  that  regular  types  of 
conifxirisons  were  invalidated  by  con- 
tamination of  tests  or  test  date.** 
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Some  Problems  and  Solutions 
in  Teaching  Reading  for 
Business  and  Industry 

Miriam  Schlkich 
Hofstra  University 

M'KACHIXG  ADVANCED  READING  SKILLS 

to  professional  and  business  adults  is  a 
challenging  task  which  has  its  prob- 
lems and  its  rewards.  In  my  experi- 
ence the  chief  problems  have  been  han- 
dling the  students'  ego  involvement 
delicately,  allaying  their  fear  of  being 
rated  by  their  superiors  on  the  basis  of 
their  reading  performance,  dispelling 
unrealistic  expectations  of  rate  im- 
provement, finding  a  time  for  schedul- 
ing a  reading  course,  selecting  mate- 
rials, and  evaluating  gains.  Among 
the  re  vards  have  been  the  stimulating 
effect  of  the  give  and  take  that  goes  on 
in  a  reading  class  for  business  or  in- 
dustrial executives,  the  subjective  eval- 
uations of  some  of  the  students  who 
suddenly  discovered  that  they  were  ca- 
pable of  far  better  performance  than 


they  had  ever  had  before,  and  the  un- 
expected by-products  such  as  the  stu- 
dents* awareness  that  their  personal 
presentation  of  reports  to  be  read  by 
others  had  greatly  improved  in  the 
process  of  working  on  the  i  ^iprove- 
nient  of  their  reading. 

Hap  Ming  th^  ego  delicately 

Reading  teachers  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  close  relationship  of  the 
students'  self-concept  to  their  progress. 
However,  in  working  with  business 
and  professional  groups,  the  probleni 
of  ego  involvement  is  sometimes  acute. 
Adults  are  supposed  to  know  how  to 
read — to  iiave  the  necessary  compre- 
hension skills  to  meet  their  needs— and 
any  intimation  that  speed  may  not  be 
their  only  need,  or  that  speed  and  in- 
terpretative skills  are  inextricably  in- 
terrelated, may  leave  the  adult  student 
slightly  shaken  or  even  antagonistic. 
Because  of  the  assumption  that  adult 
reading  improvement  should  be  con- 
fined to  speed,  standardized  tests — in- 
deed any  kind  of  legitimate  testing  of 
the  adults'  understanding  and  grasp  of 
what  he  reads— tend  to  be  threatening. 
The  professional  or  business  man  may 
see  the  evaluation  of  his  reading  com- 
prehension as  a  reflection  of  his  intel- 
lectual capacity. 

Walter  B.  Pitkin  in  his  introduction 
to  The  Art  of  Rapid  Reading  (Grosset 
&  Dunlap,  1929)  recounts  his  experi- 
ence widi  the  president  of  a  company 
for  which  he  had  written  a  report  of 
trade  conditions.  After  readii^  the 
report,  the  business  man  wrote  his 
comments,  revealing  that  he  had  com- 
pletely missed  the  main  points.  When 
asked  where  he  had  found  the  basis  for 
his  interpretation,  he  spent  two  or 
three  hours  rereading  and  Uien  con- 
cluded he  must  have  read  too  fast. 
Pitkin  comments  that  the  truth  was  he 
read  poorly. 

Since  ego  involvement  is  so  strong 
in  reading  improvement  courses  for 
business  and  industry — indeed  for  all 
educated  adults — it  is  very  important 
to  establish  early  in  the  course  a  better 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
reading  process.    Adults  need  to  real- 
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ize  that  learning  to  read  is  a  lifetime 
process  and  that  a  complete  mastery  of 
the  reading  process  is  like  the  ix>t  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  the  r?inl)o\v — some- 
thing to  search  for  but  never  to  attain 
fully.  They  need  to  be  helped  to  ac- 
cept their  present  level  of  skills  with- 
out eml}arrassment  and  without  any 
self-satisfied  or  complacent  smugness. 
Adults  need  to  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  lack  of  any  formal  training  in 
reading  since  grammar  school  or  jun- 
ior high  almost  certainly  results  in 
reading  skills  considerably  below  their 
|x>tential  capacities,  no  matter  how 
well  they  may  score  on  a  standardized 
reading  test  such  as  the  reading  section 
of  the  Cooperative  English  tests. 

Allaying  the  fear  of  being  rated 
on  the  basis  of  reading  scores 

A  second  problem  I  encountered  in 
working  with  business  and  industrial 
groups  who  were  not  entirely  self -se- 
lected was  the  fear  of  being  rated  by 
their  superiors  on  the  l>asis  of  the 
reading  course  results.  In  my  first 
class  of  engineers,  which  included  the 
president  of  the  firm,  one  man  verbal- 
ized his  own  fears  and  those  of  his  col- 
leagues before  the  class  began.  He  in- 
dicated that  even  Ijefore  the  class  had 
started,  many  of  the  men  were  appre- 
hensive because  of  the  composition  of 
the  class,  and  he  predicted  a  difficult 
time  for  all,  instructor  included,  unless 
some  way  were  found  to  allay  the 
growing  fears  of  the  men.  This  f^r 
of  ex|x>sure  of  their  weaknesses  or  of 
the  use  of  test  results  in  a  detrimental 
way— even  to  the  affecting  of  the 
boss's  feelings  toward  theni — might 
make  instruction  more  difficult  and 
could  even  contaminate  test  results. 
Since  business  firms  wanted  assurance 
that  they  w^ere  getting  their  money's 
worth  ^r  any  investment  they  made, 
inch^  .tig  a  training  program,  it  was 
necessary  to  turn  in  a  final  evaluation 
of  the  program  and'  gains  made. 
However,  being  forewarned,  I  made  an 
agreement  with  the  training  director 
that  all  individual  results  would  be 
g\vcn  to  the  individual  concerned  only 
and  that  a  composite  evaluation,  with- 


out names,  would  be  given  to  him. 
This  agreement  was  made  known  to  all 
students  and  was  subsequently  in- 
cluded in  all  contracts  for  business  and 
professional  courses  thereafter. 

Dispelling  unrealistic 
ex|Xxtations  of  speed 

.\  third  problem  that  arose  in  work- 
ing with  adult  reading  improvement 
groups  was  the  unrealistic  expectations 
of  improvement  in  speed.  This  expec- 
tation is  not  surprising  in  view  of 
the  national  advertising  and  publicity 
given  to  certain  commercial  speed- 
reading  programs  which  make  claims 
that  are  not  only  immoderate  but  im- 
possible. Perhaps,  too,  students  come 
with  unreasonable  expectations  be- 
cause of  their  fond  hope  that  some- 
where, someone  must  have  a  magic 
formula  for  helping  them  learn  in  fif- 
teen easy  lessons  how  to  get  through 
the  mountains  of  reading  materials 
that  diily  clutter  up  their  desks  at 
home  ci*id  in  their  offices.  A  guided 
discussion  of  the  variables  in  rate  and 
comprehension,  together  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  physiolc^ical  aspects 
of  the  reading  process,  helped  to  bring 
the  students'  goals  to  a  more  realistic 
level,  which  was  often  accompanied 
with  an  evident  sense  of  relief.  It  also 
helped  to  point  up  for  them  the  impor- 
tance iii  flexibility  in  rate,  of  adjusting 
one's  rate  to  the  material,  one's  back- 
ground, and  one's  purpose. 

Jn  this  connection  I  sometimes  tell 
my  class  an  experience  I  had  with  my 
first  group  of  top-level  executives  of  a 
utility  company.  We  had  been  dis- 
cussing flexibility*  and  during  the  dis- 
cussion I  had  tried  to  stress  the  fact 
that  some  things  should  be  read  very 
slowly  and  carefully  while  others 
should  be  skimmed  through  "practi- 
cally at  the  speed  of  light."  I  recalled 
my  own  reading  of  War  and  Peace, 
which  I  had  lived  with  for  almost  six 
months,  and  I  described  my  writing  in 
the  margins  and  making  notes  in  the 
back  of  the  book  as  I  read.  Rate,  it 
was  noted,  is  in  part  determined  by  the 
reader's  personal  evaluation  of  the 
worth  of  the  material  to  him. 
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In  the  interim  between  our  discus- 
sion and  the  ne-  *  :lass,  one  of  my  stu- 
dents saw  a  TV  program  on  speed 
reading.  On  the  show  a  reading  in- 
structor demonstrated  teaching  speed 
reading  by  means  of  a  tachistoscope 
device  and  during  the  program  re- 
marked that  he  had  read  War  and 
Peace  in  four  hours.  At  our  next 
meeting,  my  student  recounted  this 
story  and  asked  me  pointblank  what 
was  the  matter  with  nic.  During  the 
subsf*nuent  discussion  on  how  fast  one 
c^ald  see  and  then  process  what  one 
saw,  1  set  up  an  old  tachistoscope  to 
prove  to  the  class  that  theoretically 
they  could  read  20  to  30  thousand 
words  a  minute,  ico.  "And  why  don't 
you  read  that  fast?"  they  were  ques- 
tioned. 

The  answer  came  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows, "Well  to  begin  with,  we  can't  ac- 
tually sec  five  words  at  one  fixation, 
but  we  can  make  good  guesses  from 
minimal  cues  when  we  make  effective 
use  of  context  and  configuration  clues. 
Secondly,  there  is  no  time  lost  in  inter- 
fixation  movements  and  return  sweeps 
at  the  end  of  lines,  as  in  normal  read- 
ing. And  last  and  most  important  of 
all,  we  can't  think  that  fast  contin- 
.lously  in  significant  niaterials." 

Selecting  course  materials 

Still  another  problem  in  giving  a 
course  for  business  and  industrial  ex- 
ecutives was  t'le  selection  of  the  course 
materials.  The  question  as  to  whether 
to  use  specific  professional  materials  or 
materials  of  a  more  general  nature  had 
to  be  decided.  In  the  case  of  the  util- 
ity company  I  worked  with,  a  decision 
was  made  not  to  use  company  mate- 
rials. The  basis  of  the  decision  was 
that  for  the  most  part  the  participants 
would  be  engineers,  whose  general 
reading  tended  to  be  technical  tn  na- 
ture and  somewhat  narrow.  The  hope 
was  that  not  only  would  reading  skills, 
including  rate  of  comprehension,  be 
improved  but  that  interest  in  a  wider 
ranf,e  of  reading  might  be  stimulated. 
This  decision  proved  to  be  a  wise  one 
in  terms  of  participant  satisfaction  and 
test  results. 


In  the  case  of  a  group  from  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue, professional  materials  were  used 
as  part  of  the  total  course  reading. 
Tiv  decision  here  was  based  on  the 
homogeneity  of  the  grouj^ — all  lawyers 
and  some  both  lawyers  and  account- 
ants— and  on  the  fact  that  their  prime 
need  was  to  increase  their  case  cover- 
age through  increased  rate  of  reading 
skills.  This  experiment  did  not  appear 
to  be  successful  mainly  because  the  in- 
ternal revenue  code  and  case  histories 
at  the  appellate  level  tend  to  be  subjec- 
tively interpreted  and  omprehension 
depends  to  a  large  e^ctent  on  th^  back- 
ground of  experience  of  the  indi\idual 
lawyer  in  terms  of  previous  cases  and 
precedents. 

Finding  the  right  time  for 
scheduling  classes 

A  fourth  problem  that  needs  consi- 
deration in  setting  up  a  reading  course 
for  executives  is  the  time  at  which  it 
should  be  scheduled.  Ideally,  it  should 
be  scheduled  in  the  morning,  prefera- 
bly at  the  beginning  of  the  day  before 
the  participants  q:et  involved  with  their 
various  business  problems  and  get  so 
deep  in  their  work  that  a  reading? 
course  comes  as  an  unwelcome  inter- 
ruption. Late  hours,  after  the  work- 
ing day  is  over,  are  equally  unpropi- 
tious. 

My  first  group  of  executives  in- 
cluded the  president  of  the  firm,  the 
chief  legal  counsel,  and  the  industrial 
relations  manager.  The  president  ver- 
balized his  difficulty  in  mentally  turn- 
ing oiT  the  day's  problems,  in  Uawind- 
ing,  so  that  he  could  concentrate  on 
the  work  at  hand.  It  was  his  sugges- 
tion that  at  least  one  of  the  two  ses- 
sions per  week  be  lield  the  first  hour  of 
the  day.  In  still  another  group,  both 
weekly  sessions  were  scheduled  early 
in  the  morning. 

With  busy  business  and  professional 
me/'  and  women,  four  hours  a  week  are 
dihtcult  to  schedule,  and  any  schedule 
turns  out  to  be  a  compromise. 

Evaluating  reading  gains 
Perhaps  most   difficult  of  all  the 
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tasks  confronting  the  instructor  of  a 
course  in  reading  ini])rovcnient  for 
business  and  industrial  personnel  is 
evaluating  course  results  meaningfully, 
esjjecially  if  the  instructor  insists  on 
usini(  the  C"  readnig  test  as  one  meas- 
ure of  inii>roveriient.  A.s  tho.se  of  \on 
who  use  the  rei'  ling  test  know,  it 
pro!)al)l\  measures  general  reading 
ability  as  well  or  better  than  most 
adult  reading  tests,  but  it  is  not  an 
ideal  instrument  for  measuring  short- 
term  gains.  While  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty in  getting  a  statistically  signifi- 
cant group  gain,  almost  always  one  or 
more  individual  students  finish  with  a 
score  lower  than  the  entering  ones. 

In  some  of  these  cases  where  enter- 
ing scores  were  high  to  begin  with  and 
where  the  individuals  are  secure  in 
their  positions,  the  tes.  results  can  be 
interpreted  satisfactorily  in  terms  of 
o\erall  appraisal  and  of  the  errors  in- 
herent in  standardized  testing.  In 
other  cases,  the  students  are  disturbed 
by  the  results,  which  seem  to  prove 
that  they  didn't  improve  as  much  as 
they  thought  they  did.  I  have  found 
using  several  measures  to  evaluate 
htlplul  in  such  cases  since  no  one  in- 
strument measures  all  the  areas  cov- 
ered in  the  course  anyway.  An  infor- 
mal test  of  the  student's  ability  to  read 
and  organize  an  article  from  The  At- 
lantic at  the  beginning  of  the  class  and 
at  the  end  makes  an  impressive  meas- 
ure of  gains  in  reading  ability,  and 
a  rate  test  giving  a  words-per-minute 
score  is  also  useful. 

In  general,  however,  it  is  probably 
most  useful  in  evaluating  to  point  out 
that  it  is  both  possible  and  desirable  to 
include,  along  with  subjective  meas- 
urements of  gains  in  reading  effective- 
ness, objective  measures  which  sample 
both  individual  and  group  progress  in 
certain  sjDCcific  areas,  especially  rate 
and  general  comprehension.  All  indi- 
\idual  evaluations  will  be  done  for 
the  individuals  concerned  only.  The 
group  evaluations  will  be  charted  to 
ascertain  how  much  improvement  the 
group  as  a  whole  makes  in  those  areas 
m'^asured  by  objective  tej  . 


Developing  a  Comprehensive 

Reading  Program  for  the 
Atterbury  Job  Corps  Center 

]\RwiN  F  Stkvenson 
Wesiinghousc  Management  Services 

THE  ATTflKIU'KV  jOH  CORPS  CKNTr.R  is 

located  on  the  dormant  military  reser- 
vation known  as  Camp  .Atterbury. 
This  area  i,s  located  some  30  miles 
south  of  In(liana]>C)lis,  Indiana,  and  is 
serviced  by  a  national  highway  net- 
work. There  are  over  40,(XX)  acres  of 
land  fortiierly  used  to  train  and  house 
troo])s  for  World  War  II  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict.  The  land  is  gently  roll- 
ing with  the  extreme  southern  i)ortion 
heavily  wooded.  The  corpsmen  are 
billeted  here  in  **temporarv"  li(»using 
built  in  1942. 

At  the  Atterbury  Center  our  ty])ical 
enrol  lee  has  been  in  school  nearly  10 
years,  but  he  reads  at  less  than  the 
fifth  grade  level.  Xine  of  ten  have 
never  held  a  job.  The  tenth  was 
working  for  an  a\erage  of  eighty  cents 
an  hour.  Sixty-three  percent  never 
have  had  a  h\  -.ish  with  the  law.  Twenty- 
seven  i)ercent  have  a  record  of  minor 
antisocial  behavior.  Less  than  ten  per- 
cent had  a  conviction  of  a  serious 
juvenile  offense 

They  come  from  35  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  At  least  8  of  the 
10  have  ncv'er  seen  a  doctor  or  dentist 
before  coniUig  to  Atterbury.  Almost 
half  of  ?A  new  enrollees  need  emer- 
gency dental  treatment.  Forty-seven 
percent  are  not  eligible  for  military 
service  because  of  their  age,  their 
])hysical  weaknesses,  or  lack  of  aca- 
demic achievement.  Forty-five  per- 
cent are  from  broken  homes;  sixty-five 
percent  are  from  families  where  die 
head  of  the  household  is  chronically 
unemployed.  And  one  of  two  conies 
from  a  family  diat  is  living  on  some 
form  of  public  welfare. 

To  give  you  an  even  better  idea  of 
the  type  of  population  we  are  deal- 
ing with  in  terms  of  their  scholastic 
achievement,  fifty-three  percent  of  all 
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enrollees  thus  far  in  1967  read  no 
higher  than  the  fourth  grade  level 

The  cor])sman  at  Atterlniry  Center 
will  hegin  studying  to  raise  his  literacy 
level  in  our  general  education  depart- 
ment, with  his  work  there  related  to 
his  choice  of  vocational  training.  He 
is  offered  vocational  courses  including 
electronics,  food  service,  building  serv- 
ice, and  automotive  services.  Primary 
em])hasis  is  placed  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  basic  skills  required  for  en- 
trv-level  occU])ations  in  his  selected 
field. 

A  typical  corpsman's  schedule  is  as 
follows : 

8:15-  9:45   General  Education 
10  00-1 1 :30   P':yHcal  Education, 
Driver  Education, 
or  Counseling 
11-45-12:45  Lunch 
1  00-  4  00   Vocational  Trainir.g 
4:15-  5:00   Corpsman  Projects 

Xote  that  the  period  of  time  a  corps- 
man  spends  in  bis  general  e<hication 
classes  is  limited  to  one  and  one-balf 
hours  iw  day  to  develop  reading, 
mathematics.,  and  communication  skills. 

The  problem 

\Mien  Westinghouse  Management 
Services  Corporation  took  over  the  op- 
eration of  the  Atterbury  Job  Corps 
Center  in  July  1966,  it  faced  problems 
similar  to  those  of  other  Job  Corps 
Centers. 

In  the  area  of  reading,  the  basic 
])rol)lem  was  to  develop  a  method  of 
raising  the  reading  level  of  an  educa- 
tionally, environmentally,  and  cultur- 
ally deprived  person  to  a  level  consist- 
ent with  bis  vocational  aspirations  in 
.Ls  short  a  time  as  possible. 

In  any  vocational  training  ])rograni, 
the  matter  of  literacy  quickly  becomes 
paramount.  If  a  person  is  uiicible  to 
read  material  that  pertains  to  his  job 
and  his  daily  life,  it  is  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect him  to  master  anything  more  than 
short-term  goals. 

A  nonrer*uer  can  learn  to  tune  up  a 
specific  make  and  model  of  car  by 
watching  a  demonstration  and  listing 
the  various  specifications,  but  he  can- 
not learn  to  tune  up  any  car.  The 


skill  requires  the  ability  to  read  a  serv- 
ice manual.  In  the  same  way.  an  il- 
literate, would-be  cook  can  learn  to 
bake  a  meat  loaf  by  follow  ir.g  his  in- 
structor's example.  l)ut  he  cannot  learn 
to  folliAV  a  recipe.  ()])\iousl\.  neither 
of  tl.e^e  men  would  be  an  acceptable 
em])loyee. 

The  first  -^tep  taken  by  Westing- 
house  in  establishing  an  efTecti\e  read- 
ing program  was  a  com])rehensive 
evaluation  of  the  reading  instnictiou 
then  being  given.  The  following  spe- 
cific weaknesses  were  n(»ted : 

1.  There  was  not  in  existence  a 
C(jnsistent  deveK»pmental  reading 
propfram  Xo  specific  objectives 
had  been  established  with  >vhich 
the  instructional  staff  could  iden- 
tify. { In  ])lace  of  this  goal,  each 
tf^acher  wa.«^  operating  within  his 
o\\  n  basic  concept  of  what  he 
considered  to  be  a  successful 
reciding  program.) 

2.  The  stafi',  while  possessing  excel- 
lent rapport  with  the  corpsmen, 
did  not  have  the  training  needed 
to  teach  basic  and  developmental 
reading.  This  fact  was  ac- 
counted for  in  part  by  the  fact 
that  90  percent  of  the  staff  con- 
sisted of  secondary  teachers 
trained  in  a  content  field  which 
did  not  recpiire  a  basic  course  in 
reading.  Hecatise  of  their  inabil- 
ity to  identify  reading  problems 
related  to  individual  corpsmen 
and  lacking  the  understanding 
necessary  for  sequential  develop- 
ment of  the  skills  needed  for  suc- 
cess in  reading,  the  obvious  re- 
sult was  that  corpsmen  were 
poorly  motivated  to  learn ;  conse- 
quently, little  learning  took 
place. 

3.  The  corpsmen  had  no  way  of 
evahiating  their  progress  in  read- 
ing. Consequently,  they  were 
becoming  apathetic  and  discour- 
aged; and  this  attitude  in  turn 
led  to  ix)or  attendance,  sleeping 
in  class,  and  other  disciplinary 
problems. 

4.  The  basic  reading  materials  in 
the  form  of  linear  programs  were 
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inappropriate  in  format  and  in- 
terest. 

Steps  toward  solution 

Related  to  the  goals  and  overall  de- 
sjign  of  the  program,  an  organizational 
api)roach  to  reading  instruction  was 
necessary  which  would  attempt  to 
properly  place  the  corpsman  in  the 
program. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  center,  a  corps- 
man  is  placed  in  a  two- week  orientation 
program.  During  this  |)eriod  he  is  ad- 
ministered the  Stanford  Ac!iievement 
Test  Battery  and  an  oral  reading  test. 
Based  upon  the  results  of  these  two 
tests,  the  corpsman  is  assigned  to  one 
of  three  instructional  levels,  depending 
on  his  reading  scores,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Level  I — 0  to  3.9  grade  reading  level 
Level  II — 4  to  6.9  grade  reading  level 
Livel  III — over  7th  grade  reading  level 

Those  corpsnien  assigned  to  Level  I 
are  placed  in  class  groupings  *vliere  the 
teaclier/corpsman  ratio  is  approxi- 
mately 1 :10,  with  additional  one-to- 
one  tiTtoring  available  for  those  with 
complex  reading  disabilities.  Levels  II 
and  III  classes  have  a  teacher/corps- 
nian  ratio  of  approximately  1  :20. 

.After  assignment  to  a  particular 
class,  additional  diagnostic  testmg 
takes  place  tor  completion  of  an  indi- 
vid  iai  progress  chart  and  an  individual 
program  planner*  meet  the  particu- 
lar corpsnian*s  r»eeds. 

Tn  order  to  initiate  a  successful  de- 
velopmental reading  program,  it  was 
recommended  by  the  evaluation  team 
that  1 )  professional  teacher  training  l)e 
undertaken  immediately  and  that  2)  an 
evaluation  of  available  materials  be 
started.  This  resulted  in  a  three-phase 
in-service  teacher  training  program. 
Phase  I  of  the  program  consisted  of  a 
thirty-hour  basic  course  in  the  teach- 
ing of  reading.  Phase  II  was  a  thir- 
ty-hour workshop  designed  to  give 
teachers  the  opportunity  to  actually 
work  with  materials  and  use  tech- 
niques used  in  the  teaching  of  word 
recognition  skills,  comprehension  skills, 
and  study  skills.    In  addition,  they 


were  given  the  opjxjrtunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  using  of  materials  specif  - 
cally  designed  to  evaluate  and  diagniisc 
individual  reading  probkms.  Phase 
III  was  to  be  a  tlurty-hour  course  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  learning 
difficulties. 

Working  with  the  Indiana  Univer- 
sity Reading  Clinic,  the  classroom 
teachers  and  su|)ervisors  have  thus  far 
l>een  given  more  than  sixty  hours  of 
instruction  in  the  techniques  of  teach- 
ing reading.  An  additional  thirty- 
hour  course  is  planned  for  the  very 
near  future. 

With  our  objectives  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  population  in  mind,  a 
careful  evaluation  of  available  published 
materials  was  begun. 

As  a  result  of  this  evaluation,  we 
adopted  a  basic  adult  reading  series 
which  was  felt  would  serve  as  a  basis 
for  sequential  skill  development  in  the 
reading  prc^ram.  To  supplement  this 
series,  tiiere  was  added  a  wide  variety 
of  commercially  prepared  materials 
such  as  paperbacks,  popular  magazines, 
newspapers,  comics,  and  low-level  high- 
interest  books. 

In  addition  to  the  large  variety  of 
commercially  prepared  materials,  it 
was  necessary  to  supplement  these 
with  center-develo|)ed  or  rewritten 
materials,  especially  in  the  area  of 
niatenals  related  to  vocational  triining. 

One  of  the  pitfalls  previously  en- 
countered revolved  around  t  ;  reada- 
bility of  instructional  materials  outside 
the  structured  reading  program.  Tou 
often  the  situation  was  encountered 
where  corpsnien  were  correctly  placed 
in  reading  materials  during  actual 
reading  instruction,  only  to  find  them- 
selves frustrated  by  the  reading  of 
shop  manuals,  job  sheets,  or  instruc- 
tional materials  in  other  areas  of  the 
general  education  curriculum. 

To  eliminate  this  problem  all  staff 
members  were  trained  in  the  use  of  the 
Farr-Jenkins-Peterson  revision  of  the 
Flesch  Readability  Formula  for  use  in 
the  grading  of  all  utilized  material 
The  staff  benefited  from  this  by  hav- 
ing teachers  and  vocational  instructors 
write  a  great  many  vocational  corre- 
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lated  materials.  As  a  consequence, 
now  no  matter  what  the  content  of  the 
material  required  for  a  corpsman,  the 
reading  level  stays  consistent. 

These  supplementary  materials  serve 
two  basic  purposes :  1 )  to  provide  en- 
richment and  vocational  related  read- 
ing (vertical  growth)  ;  and  2)  to  pro- 
vide horizontal  depth  for  almost  any 
identifiable  skill  incurred  at  all  reading 
levels.  Vertical  growth  provides  for  the 
continued  development  of  skills,  atti- 
tudes, and  habits  in  reading.  Horizontal 
depth  provides  the  opportunity  for  con- 
tinued practice  of  a  specific  deficient 
skill  until  the  corpsman 's  performance 
reflects  proficiency.  However,  this  re- 
fjuirement  does  not  prevent  the  corps- 
man*s  vertical  prjgress  in  the  basic 
program. 

Design  of  program 

In  the  design  of  the  program  con- 
siderable attention  had  to  be  given  to 
\arious  characteristics  of  the  popula- 
tion. For  instance,  people  were  not 
highly  motivated  to  take  part  in  the  ac- 
ademic areas  of  training  in  contrast  to 
their  desires  to  participate  in  voca- 
tional training.  Therefore,  there  had 
to  be  included  in  the  program  problem 
solving  vocational  situations  which  de- 
manded that  a  student  master  selected 
reading  skills  before  he  could  hope  to 
bring  his  work  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. The  general  education  teachers 
were  charged  with  presenting  a  major 
p(>rtion  of  the  corpsnian*s  shop  theory. 

It  was  also  known  that  the  popula- 
tion was  easily  discouraged  during  the 
learning  process,  so  initially  the  pro- 
gram had  to  provide  for  correct  place- 
ment in  order  to  maximize  the  chances 
of  a  corpsman's  success.  Secondly, 
each  skill  level  required  sufficient 
depth  so  that  regressions  could  be  held 
to  a  mininuim.  Thirdly,  there  needed 
to  be  a  system  developed  whereby  the 
corpsman  could  receive  immediate 
reinforcement  for  any  successful  ac- 
complishments. 

From  past  experiences  it  was  ob- 
served that  a  higher  degree  of  motiva- 
tion was  maintained  when  the  mate- 
rials used  were  not  of  a  textbook  na- 


ture but  rather  of  single  sheets  or,  at 
most,  small  unit.,  containing  8  to  10 
pages.  This  requirement  was  more 
true  for  the  first  two  levels  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Therefore,  the  program  was  divided 
into  small  skill  units  corres|)onding  to 
a  set  of  performance  objectives  with  a 
progress  check  administei  ed  at  the 
completion  of  each  unit.  If  the  prog- 
ress check  shows  that  a  student  has 
not  satisfied  a  particular  objective,  the 
teacher  assigns  the  corpsman  work 
elsewhere  in  the  program  that  will  aid 
him  in  satisfying  this  objective. 

This  progress  check  corresponds  to 
a  progress  chart  which  is  constructed 
for  each  corpsman's  independent  read- 
ing level  to  visually  portray  for  him  at 
all  times  his  reading  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  As  he  demonstrates  pro- 
ficiency by  overcoming  a  particular 
weakness,  it  is  so  noted  by  the  teacher. 
This  type  of  visual  reinforcement 
which  identifies  progress  for  the  corps- 
man  is  a  very  successful  motivator 
throughout  the  instructional  program. 

Because  of  the  short  attention  span 
of  most  of  the  corpsmen,  it  was  found 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  many 
materials  available,  as  well  as  a  wide 
variety  of  techniques  for  use  in  their 
presentation. 

Finally,  it  w-as  necessary  that  the 
program  be  so  designed  that  a  corps- 
man  could  pursue  die  lessons  with 
maximum  self-help,  a  situation  necessi- 
tating definite  program  lessons  in  easy 
bite-size  steps.  There  were  many  other 
characteristics  considered  in  the  pro- 
gram design ;  however,  the  ones  men- 
tioned received  considerable  attention 
at  the  time. 

Conclusions 

Presently,  the  Stanford  Achieve- 
ment Test  measurements  indicate  that 
the  average  corpsnian*s  reading  level  at 
the  center  is  rising  one  and  one  third 
academic  months  per  month  of  train- 
ing. Considering  the  fact  diat  the 
corpsmen  only  receive  thirty  hours  of 
general  education  a  niondi,  we  are 
somewhat  pleased  with  these  statistics. 
As  our  programs  become  firm  and 
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even  more  comprehensive  m  scope,  it 
would  not  be  unrealistic  to  expect 
these  gains  to  increase. 

In  summary  from  this  paper,  the  foK 
lowing  conclusions  may  be  drawn  : 

1.  A  developmental  reading  pro- 
gram must  have  recognizable  and 
measurable  goals  that  are  ac- 
ceptable and  understandable  by 
the  learner  and  the  instructor. 

2.  Proper  diagnosis  and  placement 
tec*  niques  are  vital  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  approach  to  reading 
instruction. 

3.  A  developmental  reading  pro- 
gram should  provide  the  learner 
with  opportunities  to  constantly 
check  his  own  progress  and  ful- 
fill his  individual  needs. 

4.  Throughout  the  program  small 
units  of  in.st ruction  seem  to  be 
more  acceptable  and  satisfying  to 
this  population  group  composed 
largely  of  the  culturally  deprived 
probably  because  such  instruc- 
tion provides  ego  gratification  on 
a  more  consistent  basis. 

5.  The  types  of  instructional  mate- 
rials which  can  be  used  with  this 
population  are  limited  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  acceptable  to 


the  learner  and  meet  his  needs. 

6.  In  this  program  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  use  grade  level  materials 
only  in  the  academic  or  struc- 
tured reading  program.  It  was 
necessa  r  y  to  u  se  grade  level 
materials  in  the  vocational  train- 
ing programs  as  well  as  the  aca- 
demic areas.  This  material  pre- 
vented frustration  and  loss  of  ef- 
fectiveness during  the  learning 

\  process. 

7.  It  was  learned  that  the  complex- 
ity of  a  concept  and  the  reading 
level  at  which  that  ''oncept  could 
he  explained  did  not  necessarily 
go  together.  In  other  words, 
highly  complex  materials,  it  was 
found,  could  be  explained  at  a 
low  reading  level  if  technical 
terms  were  limited  in  number 
and  taught  as  sight  words. 

8.  In-service  training  played  a  cru- 
cial role  in  the  development  of 
this  program. 

9.  The  experience  in  this  program 
indicates  that  a  developmental 
reading  program  is  a  contin- 
uously developing  program  which 
requires  constant  reevaluation 
and  updating. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  AND  SOCIOLOGY  OF  READING 


The  Psychology  of  Reading 

Ai.BKRT  J.  Kingston 
The  University  of  Geo:^ia 

READING  is  a  complex  act  performed 
by  luimans.     W'itliin  the  traditional 
meaning  of  the  word,  humans  seem  to 
be    the    only    f«'Uina    which  read. 
Although  it  is  possible,  perhaps,  to 
argue  that  other  types  of  animals  read 
signs  while  seeknig  food  or  searching 
for  mates,  most  of  us  likely  will  stipu- 
late that  reading  is  something  that  only 
hi'.mans  do.    Psychology  is  commonly 
regarded   is  the  .study  of  behavior. 
And  because  reading  is  one  t\\)C  of  be- 
havior, and  an  extremely  important 
one  to  modern  man,  it  might  he  as- 
sumed that  psychologists  have  devoted 
considerable  time  and  effort  to  study- 
ing it  systematically.  Unfortunately 
such  is  not  the  case.   While  many  p.sy- 
chologists  have  on  occasion  studied 
some  aspect  of  reading  w^hich  momen- 
tarily interested  them,  few.  if  any,  have 
devoted  their  entire  professional  ca- 
reers to  the  study  of  the  reading  proc- 
ess.   There  are  perhaps  a  number  of 
rea.sons  for  a  lack  of  interest  mani- 
fested by  psychologists  in  reading.  One 
reason  may  be  the  ascendancy  which 
behaviorism   has    held    in  American 
psychology  during  the  present  century, 
and  the  reluctance  of  the  bebaviorial 
psychologist  to  deal  with  covert  be- 
havior. Another  reason,  undoubtedly, 
is  the  obvious  difficulties  encountered 
in  attenijuing  to  explicate,  and  to  study 
under  controlled  conditions,  many  of 
the  more  significant  asi)ects  of  reading 
behavior.    Regardless  of  the  reasons, 
however,  there  has  not  emerged  and 
does  not  exist  at  present  a  systematic, 
well-formulated  psychology  of  reading. 

Yet  many  as|)ects  of  reading  as  it  is 
taught  and  discussed  today  have  been 
influenced  by  psychology.  The  famil- 
iar concepts  of  readiness,  developmen- 
tal reading,  vocabulary  control,  drill 


and  repetition,  emphasis  on  meaning 
and  interpretation,  and  evaluating 
])Ui)il  progress,  to  mention  but  a  few. 
have  been  influenced  by  psychological 
findings.  Unfortunately,  the  applica- 
tions of  psychological  findings  have 
'  een  piecenieal  and  sometimes  even 
.M.-ni  to  .serve  merely  as  "garnishes," 
rather  than  to  function  as  basic  or  fun- 
damental princii)les  underlying  reading 
pedagogy.  At  present  only  one  cur- 
rent text  uses  the  word  psychology  in 
its  title.  This  text  entitled  Psychology 
in  Teaching  Heading  has  three  major 
goals  according  to  the  authors.  First, 
it  seeks  to  select  data  that  are  most 
relevant  to  the  teacher's  understanding 
of  tl'.e  reading  i)rocess:  secondly,  it 
seeks  tu  interpret  the.se  data  in  terms 
of  the  problems  that  the  teacher  will 
encounter:  and  finally,  it  seeks  to 
api)ly  the  interpretations  to  the  specific 
classroom  i)roblems  that  teachers  meet 
{20).  Although  these  objectives  are 
laudatory,  it  h  questionable  whether  a 
psvchology  of  reading  is  sufficiently 
structured  to  be  of  much  value  to  the 
classroom  reading  teacher.  The  text 
seems  to  seiect  a  number  of  different 
aspects  of  educational  p.sychology 
which  appear  to  bear  upon  reading  be- 
havior and  instruction.  As  such  it 
falls  .short  of  presenting  a  systematic 
psychology  of  reading. 

There  is.  however,  no  .systematic 
psvchology  of  reading,  nor  is  there  an 
adequate  theory  of  reading,  a  situation 
which  comi)licates  the  task  of  this  au- 
thor. In  attempting  to  deal  effectively 
with  this  as.sigiiment,  the  writer  de- 
liberately has  not  attempted  to  report 
research  bearing  upon  such  familiar 
reading  topics  as  readiness,  perception, 
sensation,  intellectiial  abilities,  etc. 
Nor  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  the  research  of  persons 
having  special  interest  in  reading. 
Rather,  the  strategy  has  been  to  dis- 
cuss the  work  of  certain  psychologists 
that  may  have  bearing  upon  the  field  of 
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reading  and  to  suggest  possible  areas 
where  psychology  can  make  significant 
contributions  to  reading. 

Basically,  one  major  contribution 
which  psychology  can  make  to  reading 
is  to  provide  the  im  letus  needed  to  de- 
velop a  more  adequate  theory  of  read- 
ing. The  term  reading  has  been  ap- 
plied to  such  a  wide  range  of  behaviors 
that  it  has  ceased  to  have  a  single  iden- 
tifiable meaning.  If  a  science  of  read- 
ing behavior  is  to  be  developed  it  must 
draw  heavily  on  what  has  been  learned 
regarding  the  behavior  of  humans  in  a 
related  field  such  as  psychology. 
Although  at  present  many  psychologi- 
cal theories,  i.e.,  personality,  learning, 
psychometric s,  growth,  and  develop- 
ment, have  been  developed  largely  in 
special  and  limited  contexts,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  successful 
theory  building  found  in  social  services 
cannot  also  be  achieved  in  reading. 
Much  of  science  has  had  its  great  im- 
petus from  the  discovery  of  principles 
that  apply  to  merely  a  limited  range  of 
events.  Thus,  it  might  be  expected 
that  a  psychology  of  rending  may 
evolve  not  from  a  comprehensive  treat- 
ment, but  rather  from  the  discovery  of 
principles  or  the  development  of  theo- 
ries which  apply  to  limited  segments  of 
readmg  behaviors.  In  fact,  one  diffi- 
culty the  reading  specialist  faces  is  the 
limited  degree  to  which  many  current 
psychological  theories  appear  to  be  re- 
lated to  any  aspect  of  classroom  behav- 
ior. However,  it  is  important  that  the 
present  body  of  knowledge  in  the  field 
of  reading  become  so  organized  that 
generalizations  and  laws  be  applied  to 
a  wider  range  of  problems  and  be 
testable  under  a  number  of  conditions. 

A  major  difficulty  in  achieving  this 
end  stems  from  the  very  complexity  of 
the  human  organism.  Modern  psy- 
chologists recognize  that  the  organism 
functions  in  a  holistic  fashion,  and  that 
in  any  given  situation  behavior  is  a 
function  of  both  the  attributes  of  the 
individual  and  the  situation  in  which 
the  individual  operates  at  that  moment. 
Both  Raygor  (18)  and  Weaver  (23) 
have  suggested  that  the  task  is  difficult 
because  much  reading  behavior  is  cov- 


ert, and  the  researcher  must  infer  what 
goes  on  within  the  organism  by  study- 
ing how  an  individual  reacts  to  various 
stimuli.  Chomsky  (5),  in  an  excellent 
review  of  Skinner's  Verbal  Behavior, 
states 

.  .  .  that  insights  that  have  b'*en 
achieved  in  the  laboratories  of  the  rein- 
forcement theorist,  though  quite  genuine, 
can  be  applied  to  complex  human  behav- 
ior only  in  the  most  gross  and  superfi- 
cial way,  and  that  speculative  attempts 
to  discuss  linguistic  behavior  in  these 
terms  alone  omit  from  consideration  fac- 
tors of  fundamental  importance  that  are. 
no  doubt,  amenable  to  scientific  study  al- 
though their  specific  character  cannot  at 
present  be  precisely  formulated. 

It  seems  likely,  however,  that  be- 
cause of  its  adherence  to  the  methods 
of  science,  psychology  offers  the  prom- 
ise of  providing  the  means  for  explicat- 
ing the  current  contusions  concerning 
reading.  To  date,  though,  ps\chology 
offers  the  promise  rather  than  the 
fruits  of  the  scientific  method.  The 
writer  believes,  however,  that  the 
major  contributions  of  psycholc^y  will 
result  from  the  theoretical  considera- 
tions and  carefully  controlled  experi- 
mentations of  psychologists,  which 
may  serve  as  models  for  reading  re- 
search. 

Despite  the  present  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate psycholog}'  of  reading,  the  work 
of  certain  scientists  seems  to  bear  on 
the  interests  of  reading  specialists  or 
those  concerned  with  reading  behavior. 
Probably  one  of  the  most  significant 
areas  of  congruence  is  the  work  of  lin- 
guists, psycholinguists,  infonnation- 
theorists,  and  psychologists  concerned 
with  language.  Carroll  (4),  for  exam- 
ple, notes  three  points  at  which  lin- 
guists and  psychologists  have  common 
mterests.  These  are  the  possibility  of 
universals  in  grammar  and  in  language 
structure  the  possibility  of  significant 
differences  between  languages  in  the 
kinds  of  relationship  they  exhibit  be- 
tween their  expression  and  content 
systems  and  the  possible  implications 
such  differences  may  hive  for  the  cog- 
nitive behavior  of  the  speakers  of  those 
languages,  and  the  iX)ssibi1ity  of  mak- 
ing a  psychological  interpretation  of 
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grammatical  structure.  Carroll  also 
suggests  that  language  may  be  viewed 
as  a  communication  system.  As  such, 
language  has  two  major  aspects :  one. 
a  physical  and  biological  system  in 
which  communication  takes  place,  and, 
two,  a  sign  system  in  which  messages 
are  formulated.  Weaver,  who  has  at- 
tempted to  apply  the  rubric  of  infor- 
mation theory  to  language  and  reading, 
points  out  the  shortcomings  of  commu- 
nication theory,  but  believes  that  it 
probably  fits  as  well  or  better  than  S-R 
psychology.  He  argues  that  in  com- 
munication theory  neural  action  (cov- 
ert though  it  may  be)  is  considered 
whereas  behaviorism  excludes  such 
physiological  considerations  from  its 
theoretical  structures.  Today,  however, 
there  is  a  group  of  neo-behaviorists 
who  attempt  to  deal  with  mediating 
processes. 

Most  reading  specialists  would  agree 
that  the  reading  process  involves  some 
sort  of  interaction  between  writer  and 
reader  and  that  some  sort  of  language 
system  is  employed.  A  genuine  prob- 
lem that  must  be  faced  in  finding  simi- 
larities between  the  interests  of  lan- 
guage specialists  and  reading  speci- 
alists lies  in  the  tendency  of  linguists 
to  talk  mainly  about  oral  language. 
Auding  and  reading  obviously  do  in- 
volve the  two  aspects  of  communica- 
tion which  Carroll  stresses,  yet  there 
also  are  certain  significant  differences 
between  the  two  modes  of  behavior. 
Buswell  (2)  notes  that  the  major 
difference  in  reading  and  speech  is  the 
difference  in  the  sense  avenues  through 
which  stimuli  are  received.  According 
to  Buswell,  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween knowing  how  to  read  and  how 
to  understand  oral  speech  is  the  .substi- 
tution of  visual  perception  of  visual 
symbols  for  auditory  impressions  of 
the  same  symbols  when  spoken.  The 
thoughts  expressed  are  the  same,  the 
vocabulary  is  the  same,  and  the  word 
order  is  the  same.  The  problem  in 
reading  is  thought  to  be  one  of  learn- 
ing to  recognize  the  visual  symbols 
with  accuracy  and  reasonable  speed. 
Buswell  s  thesis  has  more  accuracy  in 
describing    reading    at    the  earliest 


stages  of  development  than  it  does  for 
the  reading  behavior  of  more  sophisti- 
cated scholars.  Many  of  us.  for  exam- 
ple, have  first  discovered  words  in 
print  long  before  we  have  heard  them 
presented  orally.  Textbooks  and  pub- 
lished reports  in  the  academic  dis- 
ciplines are  filled  with  specialized  vo- 
cabulary that  has  not  been  previously 
encountered  in  oral  form  by  the  typical 
scholar.  Carroll,  furthermore,  even 
suggests  that  an  individual  might  learn 
to  read  a  foreign  language  fluently 
without  much  acquaintance  with  its 
spoken  form  (3).  Deaf  children  also 
learn  to  read  without  previously  hav- 
ing heard  language  in  its  oral  form.  It 
may  be  that  beginning  readers  rely  on 
some  sort  of  implicit  speech  to  a 
greater  degree  than  do  more  proficient 
or  mature  readers.  At  present  it  only 
seems  safe  to  say  that  auding  and 
reading  are  somehow  related,  yet  the 
exact  nature  of  the  relationship  is  ob- 
scure. The  relationships  obviously 
grow  out  of  the  mediating  processes 
generally  associated  with  cognition. 

Reading,  typically,  is  regarded  as  a 
thought  process.  The  relationship  of 
reading  to  thought  was  noted  by 
Thorndike  (21)  fifty  years  ago.  Gray 
(10),  speaking  for  the  Yearbf)ok  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  stressed  the  view- 
point that  reading  and  thinking  are 
inseparable  as  shown  by  the  following 
quotation : 

The  Yearbook  Committee  believes 
that  any  conception  of  reading  that  fails 
to  include  reflection,  crtttca]  evaluation, 
and  the  classification  of  meaning  is  inad- 
equate.  It  recognizes  that  reading  in- 
cludes much  that  psychologists  and  edu- 
cators have  commonly  called  thinking. 

Unfortunately  for  reading  specialists 
many  psychologists  shunned  research 
in  thinking  and  cognition  in  the  years 
t'  It   followed   Watson's   attacks  on 

undt's  introspection  experiments. 
Even  today  many  behaviorists  avoid 
research  in  this  area  because  sucn  cov- 
ert activities  are  not  thought  to  be  sub- 
ject to  adequate  experimentation. 
Those  interested  in  reading  found  a 
greater  affinity  with  psychologists  of 
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the  Gestalt  school  who  stressed  i)ercep- 
tion  and  meaning.  Unfortunately,  ih** 
experiments  of  the  classical  Gestaltists, 
although  interesting,  have  yielded  little 
of  permanent  value  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  cognition.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  experiments  in  perception  have 
been  of  more  value  yet  do  not  answer 
many  important  questions  concerning 
reading  (1^). 

Perceptual  learning  is  part  of  the 
skill  of  reading.  Particularly  signifi- 
cant is  the  acquisition  of  the  direc- 
tional scanning  habit.  Also  necessary 
is  letter  differentiation  and.  as  with 
learning  the  Morse  code,  there  is  a 
second  stage  of  j)erceptual  learning  in 
reading — wherein  the  letter  units  now 
dihcriniinahle.  are  organized  into  high- 
er-order units  so  that  more  is  per- 
ceived at  a  glance  (9). 

During  the  last  decade  there  has 
been  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  the 
psychology  of  cognition.  perhaj)s  he- 
cause  it  is  becoming  more  apparent 
that  any  psychology  of  human  behavior 
must  deal  with  this  important  human 
attribute.  Unfortunately  for  the  read- 
ing specialist,  there  seems  to  be  a  num- 
ber of  different  positions  which  are 
identifiable  among  those  psychologists 
who  work  in  the  area  of  cognitive 
investigation.  Ausubel,  for  example, 
identifies  one  group  as  neo-behaviorists 
as  typified  by  Hebb,  Osgood,  Hull. 
Berlyne,  and  Staats ;  another  grouj)  as 
cognitive  theorists  including  Bruner. 
Ausubel  and  Gagne :  a  group  of  devel- 
opmentalists  typified  by  Piaget  and 
Vy  got  sky ;  and  finally,  a  group  inter- 
ested j)rimarily  in  cognitive  organiza- 
tion and  functioning.  A  cogent  review 
of  these  various  positions  can  be  found 
in  AusubePs  introduction  to  a  book  of 
readings  edited  bv  Anderson  and  Au- 
subel (1). 

Educators,  of  course,  have  been  in- 
terested in  cognition  for  many  years. 
Evidence  of  this  interest  if-  obvious 
from  even  a  casual  scanning  of  the 
current  educational  literature  on  cur- 
riculum materials  in  any  academic  dis- 
cipline, ranging  from  reading  and  lan- 
guage arts  to  science  and  mathematics. 
The  keen  interest  of  educators  some- 


times has  caused  them  to  acce])t  the 
theories  and  experimental  findings  of 
cognitive  theories  prematurely.  Cur- 
rently there  seems  to  be  a  rather  preva- 
lent belief  ainong  educators  that  media- 
tional  responses  are  primarilv  verbal  in 
nature  and  that  they  can  be  taught  by 
the  careful  exposure  of  pupils  to  vari- 
ous teaching  j)rocedures  and  materials. 
Unfortunately,  the  truth  is  that  al- 
though some  teachers  talk  blithely 
about  such  words  a^  concepts,  concept 
attainment,  concept  formation,  and 
learning  by  inquiry  or  discovery,  these 
terms  usually  represent  merely  hypo- 
thetical constructs  or  psychological 
inferences.  Cognition  theorists  tend  to 
be  more  reserved  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  these  constructs  and  their  func- 
tion in  mediation  and  learning  Al- 
though the  work  of  cognitive  theorists 
holds  promise,  the  extent  to  which 
these  terms  are  misused,  overgeneral- 
ized,  and  em])loyed  as  new  labels  to 
describe  old  behaviors  may  cause  even- 
tual dilTiculty.  Reading,  for  examjile, 
does  not  necessarily  need  new  terms 
hut  rather  needs  operational  statements 
which  more  adequately  serve  to  define 
the  l)ehaviors  we  think  we  observe. 

A  number  of  experimental  stuJies 
by  researchers  interested  in  cognition 
seem  to  hold  promise  for  per.sons  in- 
terested in  reading.  Kendler,  Kendler, 
and  Leanard  {13),  for  example,  stud- 
ied the  mediating  responses  of  children 
of  various  chronological  ages.  They 
found  that  children  below  age  six 
tended  to  behave  predominately  on  a 
single  S-R  basis  and  that  with  increas- 
ing chronological  age  an  increasing 
proportion  behaved  in  a  mediating 
maimer.  The  experimenters  suggest 
that  since  there  is  a  relationship  be- 
tween learning  and  choice  behavior 
mediators  learned  more  rapidly  than 
did  non-mediators.  An  analysis  of  the 
verbali/.ations  of  the  children  after  they 
had  completed  the  presented  tasks  sug- 
gests that  there  is  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  ability  to  connect  words 
with  actions  and  the  tendency  toward 
mediated  choices.  This  study  seems  to 
verify  the  emphasis  placed  by  reading 
teachers  on  the  relationship  of  Ian- 
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guage  and  reading  and  also  indicates 
the  need  for  furtlier  researcli  to  ascer- 
tain tlie  nature  of  tlie  factors  wliich 
lead  to  cognitive  differences  among 
children  at  an  early  age. 

A  number  of  researchers  have  con- 
ceptualized cognitive  functioning  in 
terms  of  principles  of  control  or  cogni- 
tive styles  {24.  25),  Such  control  prin- 
ciples, styles,  or  strategies  as  leveling- 
sharpening,  tolerance  for  unrealistic 
experience,  focusing-scanning,  equiva- 
lence range,  constructed-flexible  con- 
trol, and  field  dependence-independence 
have  been  studied.  Holzman  and  Klein 
(77)  relate  leveling  and  sharpening  to 
modes  of  organizing  stimuli.  Leveling 
implies  a  low  level  of  articulation  in  a 
sequence  of  stimuli,  while  sharpening 
implies  a  high  level  of  articulation.  Tol- 
era.ice  for  unrealistic  experience  has 
been  described  by  Gardner  (6)  as  ac- 
ceptance of  experiences  that  do  not 
agree  with  what  one  knows  to  be  true. 
Equivalence  range  relates  to  organizing 
ability  as  related  to  the  awareness  of 
differences.  Focusing-scanning  deals 
with  the  tendency  to  narrow  awareness, 
to  keep  experiences  discrete,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  separate  affect  from  idea  and 
thus  to  maintain  objectivity.  Field  de- 
pendence-independence is  employed  to 
describe  the  al)ility  to  abstract  an  item 
from  the  field  in  which  it  appears  or  is 
embedded  (6).  In  essence,  the  theory 
of  cognitive  principles  implies  that  an 
individual  develops  certain  characteris- 
tic modes  of  cognitive  control  as  he 
matures.  These  styles,  then,  are  em- 
ployed in  coping  with  various  situa- 
tions which  the  organism  faces.  At 
present  most  of  the  research  in  this 
area  seems  to  be  focused  upon  the  per- 
sonality, yet  the  consistency  with 
which  these  modes  of  control  appear  to 
be  manifested  in  various  individuals 
makes  it  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
same  controls  may  function  in  reading. 
The  work  of  Kagan  (13,  14)  bears  on 
this  |)Ossibility. 

Kagan  postulates  two  stable  dimen- 
sions upon  which  children  and  adults 
are  distributed.  The  first  is  called  re- 
flection-impulsivity  and  describes  the 
degree  to  which  a  child  reflects  upon 
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alternative  classifications  of  a  stimulus 
or  alternative  solution  hypotheses  in 
situations  in  which  many  response  pos- 
sibilities are  available  simultaneously. 
In  such  situations  some  children  have 
a  fast  conceptual  tempo :  they  imjnd- 
sively  re|Kirt  the  first  classification  that 
occurs  to  them  or  carry  out  the  first 
solution  that  appears  appropriate.  On 
the  other  hand,  reflective  children  or 
adults  characteristically  delay  before 
carrying  out  a  solution  hy*x)thesis  or 
reporting  a  classification.  They  ac- 
tively consider  the  alternatives  avail- 
able and  compare  their  validity.  The 
reflective  individual  behaves  as  if  he 
cared  that  his  first  re.sponse  is  as  close 
to  correct  as  i)Ohsible  A  second  <li- 
mtnsion,  called  visual  analysis,  de- 
scribes the  child's  tendency  to  analyze 
complex  stimuli  into  their  comi^Mient 
parts.  Some  children  fractionate  a  stim- 
ulus into  small  subunits,  others  label 
and  react  to  a  larger  stimulus  chunk. 
According  to  Kagan,  analysis  is  rela- 
tively independent  of  the  reflection- 
impulsivity  dimension  and  each  con- 
tributes variance  to  a  variety  of  cogni- 
tive products.  Kagan  and  his  associates 
have  conducted  a  number  of  interest- 
ing and  thought  provoking  experi- 
ments to  verify  these  hy|X)theses. 
Their  findings  appear  to  have  impor- 
tant implications  for  reading  speci- 
alists. 

Reading  teachers  who  have  observed 
how  some  children  will  guess  at  unfa- 
miliar words — even  though  they  have 
little  likelihood  of  success,  while  others 
appear  reluctant  to  guess,  even  though 
they  probably  know  uie  word — should 
study  the  work  of  Kogan  and  Wallach. 
Kogan  and  Wallach  have  studied  the 
process  of  decision  making  in  individu- 
als and  the  types  of  judgments  and  the 
manipulations  of  alternative  solutions 
which  lead  toward  judgments.  Pre- 
sumably some  individuals  constantly 
are  more  willing  to  take  risks  than  are 
others  (16). 

If  reading  behavior  involves  think- 
ing, and  apparently  it  does,  cognition 
and  cognitive  styles  must  play  some 
part  in  the  manner  in  which  the  reader 
comprehends  and  interprets  what  has 
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l>een  read.  Cognitive  styles,  for  exam- 
ple, imply  various  modes  of  concep- 
tion, categorizing  of  ideas,  and  organ- 
izing significant  facts  and  details. 
Reading  is  one  mode  by  which  "signs'' 
and  cues  are  inputted  to  some  sort  of  a 
categorizing  system  by  the  organism. 
The  nature  of  these  categories  is  not 
known  at  present,  but  apparently  the 
syllogistic  or  reflective  patterns  of  rea- 
soning long  described  by  philosophers 
are  not  satisfactory  descriptions  of  the 
process.  It  seems  likely  that  in  some 
types  of  reading  the  individual  already 
has  many  concepts  and  that  reading  is 
a  simple  task  of  recognition  and  asso- 
ciation. In  another  type  of  reading, 
the  individual  has  merely  a  limited 
number  of  concepts  and  is  able  to 
organize  just  a  few  related  associations 
so  that  considerable  effort  is  required 
to  either  retrieve  concepts  or  search 
for  relationships  associated  with  the 
inputted  cues.  In  a  third  case,  the 
reader  may  have  little  or  no  familiarity 
with  the  information  being  processed 
and  must  rely  mainly  upon  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  reading  selec- 
tion for  processing.  Obviously,  the 
latter  type  of  reading  is  most  difficult 
and  frustrating.  Presimiably,  cogni- 
tive styles  and  previously  developed 
modes  of  control  play  a  role  in  the  de- 
gree of  persistence  the  reader  brings  to 
the  reading  task. 

Educators  long  have  recognized  ma- 
turational  influences  in  the  life  cycle  of 
the  child.  Significantly,  the  previously 
mentioned  research  also  recognized  de- 
velopm**ntal  patterns,  perhaps  of  a  type 
not  generally  observed  by  the  class- 
room teacher.   It  has  been  said  that 

Development  is  the  complex  product 
resulting  from  the  cyclical  .ictions  that 
occur  between  physiological  growth  and 
learning.  And  because  all  developmcni, 
whether  it  applies  to  one  structure,  one 
skill,  a  series  of  behaviors,  or  an  entire 
personality,  follows  certain  natural  laws 
and  consists  of  universal  characteristics, 
it  can  best  be  defined  as  a  rhythmic  flow 
of  qualitative  changes  proceeding  in  spe- 
cific directiotij  in  a  predictable  sequence 
(7). 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  we 
have  considerable  difficulty  in  identi- 


fying many  of  the  imixirtant  attributes 
and  characteristics  of  the  crganisni  for 
systematic  study.  The  traditionally 
employed  concepts  of  intelligence, 
physical  development,  psychomotor 
abilities,  personality,  and  social-emo- 
tional adjustment  represent  extremely 
broad  traits.  Maturation  and  learning 
are  diflficult  to  measure  and  predict 
under  the  best  conditions  and  do  not 
take  place  in  segmented,  piecemeal 
fashion.  Rather,  development  and 
learning  are  continuous  and  constantly 
interrelated  and  integrated.  In  the 
United  States  the  acquisition  of  read- 
ing behavior  generally  is  regarded  as 
taking  place  in  some  developmental 
fashion  that  is  typically  regarded  as 
being  akin  to  and  correlated  with  the 
process  of  physical  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment. Much  has  been  made  of 
the  concepts  of  readiness  and  the  ap- 
parent relationship  between  the  age  of 
the  child  and  the  acquisition  of  various 
skills  and  their  integration  in  subse- 
quent stages.  While  the  research  of 
Piaget  (77),  Vygotsky  (22),  Gesell 
{8),  and  Ilg  and  Ames  (12)  has  indi- 
cated that  development  proceeds  in 
certain  patterns,  two  other  truths  also 
are  apparent.  First,  there  are  wide  in- 
dividual diflferences  in  developmental 
rates  and.  secondly,  much  significant 
development  takes  place  prior  to  the 
age  the  child  typically  enters  school. 
The  typical  research  study,  which 
stresses  correlations  between  reading 
achievement  and  other  characteristics 
related  to  development,  has  tended  to 
ignore  the  lack  of  relationships  and 
variance  among  traits  and/or  |3atterns 
of  development.  Such  studies  have 
emphasized  uniformities  and  common- 
alities and  ignored  d'flferencis. 

Despitt  the  difficulties  of  measuring 
stages  of  development,  it  seems  safe  to 
assume  that  the  process  of  maturation, 
coupled  with  learning  at  each  stage,  is 
related  to  reading.  As  yet,  just  how 
the  reading  process  is  related  is  not 
clear.  Typically,  one  factor  is  the  in- 
creasing capacity  of  the  individual  to 
acquire  more  complex  abilities  with 
age.  Measurable  diflferences  in  lan- 
guage, intellectual  abilities,  and  formal 
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social  behavior  obviously  are  other  fac- 
ets of  the  developmental  cycles.  Many 
areas  of  growth  and  development  need 
some  precise  study.  There  seem  to  be 
certain  "pre-reading''  stages,  other 
than  those  now  employed  to  assess 
readiness,  that  should  be  considered  by 
reading  specialists.  One  example  is 
the  development  of  visual  and  auditory 
discrimination  abilities  related  to  let- 
ters, syllables,  words.  With  skillful 
readers  these  abilities  appear  to  be  less 
important  by  the  intermediate  and 
upper  elementary  grades.  At  this 
stage  somewhat  different  response 
modes  and  "sign"  and  language  manip- 
ulation seem  to  be  more  important.  In 
addition  to  the  literal  language  needed 
during  the  primary  grades,  ability  to 
handle  figurative  language  and  more 
complex  structures  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary for  reading  success.  The  reasons 
why  some  children  have  less  difficulty 
in  acquiring  these  abilities  is  not  so 
simple  as  many  teachers  think.  It  also 
should  be  noted  that  recently  there  has 
been  a  shift  in  emphasis  from  the  bio- 
logical concept  of  maturation  to  an  em- 
phasis on  the  effects  that  environment, 
particularly  a  stimulating  and  nurtur- 
ing ore,  have  on  the  course  of  develop- 
ment. 

In  summary,  it  has  been  suggested 
that,  at  present,  a  well  formulated  psy- 
chology of  reading  has  not  been  devel- 
oped. Reading  specialists  have  tended 
to  select  various  psychological  posi- 
tions to  support  certain  cf  their  own 
practices  and  beliefs.  These  are  frag- 
mentary and  piecemeal.  The  major 
help  that  reading  will  gain  from  psy- 
chology is  the  assistance  that  any  sci- 
ence with  a  more  rigforous  methodol- 
ogy can  offer  to  any  nonscience.  The 
work  of  current  psychologists  working 
in  fields  which  appear  to  have  bearing 
on  the  reading  process  were  discussed 
as  examples. 
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The  Hawthorn  Center 
Longitudinal  Reading  Study 

Mi'RiEL  Potter  Langman, 
Ralph  D.  Rahixovitch, 
and  others 
Havvtliorn  Center 
North ville,  Michigan 

THIS  STiDY  was  initiated  in  October 
1958.  The  subjects  were  154  children 
in  6  first  grade  classes,  selected  from  3 
schools  in  2  neighboring  small  cities,  to 
represent  the  norma!  school  |x>piila- 
tion.  There  was  excellent  rapport 
with  the  school  systems  cooperating 
because  Hawthorn  Center  is  a  state- 
supported  psychiatric  children's  hospi- 
tal and  its  |>ersonnel  are  well-known  in 
the  area  and  render  many  services  to 
the  schools. 

The  teachers  whose  pupils  were  to 
become  subjects  were  oriented  in  ad- 
vance to  the  general  purpose  of  the 
study;  at  the  time  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  first  tests,  the  subjects  were 
told  that  they  were  helping  grown-ups 
to  learn  more  about  how  to  teach  chil- 
dren, and  many  of  them  remembered 


this  brief  orientation  over  the  entire 
period  of  the  study.  Children  and 
adults  were  ^'ntailinjjly  cooperative. 
The  schools  l)enefited  from  the  study 
through  reiwrts  of  the  annual  readinjj 
test  scores  as  they  were  administered 
eac h  May.  . \  f e w  child ren  in  the 
studv  wllo^e  reading  achievement  was 
low  attended  summer  language  clinic 
se^^ions  at  Hawthorn  for  one  or  two 
^.  -  S. 

.A**  in  r.ny  longitudinal  study.  <me 
])rol)leni  was  attrition  of  subjects. 
Each  year  on  follow-u])  it  Ar*  found 
that  some  children  had  left  the  area, 
while  others  had  moved  within  alioitt  a 
fifteen-mile  radius  of  Hawthorn. 
W  herever  time  |»ermittecK  the  subjects 
were  followed  to  the  new  sch(>ols,  and 
by  1961  eighteen  schools  were  included 
in  the  examiners'  itinerary.  By  May 
1964  only  96  chihlren  remained  of  the 
original  154  subjects. 

In  October  of  the  first  grade  year 
( 1958-59)  at  the  inception  ot  the 
study,  the  subjects  were  given  two 
subtests  from  a  test  of  memory  for  ori- 
entation of  fo:nis  and  letters  (^). 

In  February  1959  the  nonverlial  ad- 
ministration of  the  Otis  Alpha  test  (5) 
was  used  to  measure  ability  to  catego- 
rize. 

In  April  1959  the  Auditory  Dis- 
crimination and  Letter  Souiuls  sub- 
tests of  the  Stroud-Hieronvn  MS- 
McKee  Primary  Reading  Pronles. 
Level  One  (7),  were  given,  along  with 
the  Rhymes  subtest  of  the  Gates  Read- 
ing Readiness  Test  (^). 

In  May  1959  all  three  ^ubtests  of 
the  Gates  Primary  Reading  Tests* 
Form  2  (2)  were  given;  the  raw 
scores  of  the  Word  Recognition  and 
Sentence  Reading  tests  were  summed, 
and  to  the  sum  was  added  the  doubled 
raw  score  of  the  Paragraph  Reading 
Test,  in  order  to  give  approximately 
ecjual  weight  to  each  subtest. 

The  maximum  score  on  the  Gates 
thus  became  144,  permitting  a  very 
wide  distribution  of  the  scores.  This 
."ore  became  the  criterion  for  the  ex- 
perimental groups.  Those  subjects 
w^^osc  scores  fell  at  or  above  the  75th 
percentile  point  were  thereafter  desig- 
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nated  1Q59  Best  Readers:  those  wliose 
scores  fell  at  or  hclow  the  25th  percen- 
tile were  designated  the  Poor  Readers. 
TiiC  niovenient  of  the  subjects'  percen- 
tile standings  in  reading  from  year  to 
year  is  the  suhject  of  this  report. 
Reading  acliievenient  was  measured  4 
times  after  the  experimental  groups 
were  formed:  in  1960.  by  the  Gates 
Advanced  Primary  Reading  Tests. 
Form  2  ( 7)  ;  in  1961,  by  the  Level  of 
Comprehension  and  Speed  und  Accu- 


racy subtests  of  the  Gates  Reading 
Survey.  From  1  (4) :  and  in  1962  and 
1964,  by  Form  2  and  Form  1  of  the 
Gates  Reading  Survey,  respectively. 

In  the  springs  of  1961  and  1962,  ex- 
haustive psychological  assessments 
were  made  of  each  individual  in  the 
experimental  groups,  and  a  number  of 
pilot  tests  and  variations  on  adminis- 
tration were  also  tried  with  them. 
The  findings  will  be  rr  x)rted  in  a  later 
paper. 


Summary  over  the  six-year  period  (1964  N  =  96) 


TABLE  1 
Best  Readers* 

Boys 

—Best  Readers  at  or  above  on  all  reading  tests  3 
—•Best  Readers  in  1959  and  1964,  but  not  for  all  tests  between  1 
— Be.st  Readers  above  P'^  through  1962,  but  in  1964 

at  or  above  P'''  in  comprehension  only  0 
—Best  Readers  1959.  variably  best  through  1962. 

at  or  above  in  1964  in  comprehension  only  1 
Totals  5 


Girls 
5 

6 


Total 
8 
7 


0 


1 

18 


Total 

8.3 

7.3 

2.1 

1.0 

l87 


♦For  these  children,  suceess  in  first  grade  reading  predicted  success  in  sixth  grade  reading. 


TABLE  2 
Late  Emerging  Best  Readers 


-Children  whe  ^  reading  scores  in  195^  fell  between 
P"  a^d  P^*,  whose  reading  scores  ranked  at  or 
above  P''  after  one  or  more  years  in  the  study, 
and  who  in  1964  were  at  or  above  P"  in  both 
comprehension  and  speed, 

-Cbiluren  whose  reading  scores  in  1959  fell  between 
P**  and  P**i  and  who  in  1964  ranked  at  or  above 
P'^  in  comprehension  only. 

Totals* 

TABLE  3 
Lapsed  Best  Readers 


-Best  Readers  1959,  variably  best  through  1962,  in 
1964  at  or  above  P"^  in  speed  only. 

-Best  Readers  1959  who  by  1964  ranked  below  P'* 
in  both  speed  and  comprehensivn. 

Totals 


Boys  Girls  Total  %  Toial 

2  3  5  5.2 

4  2  6  6.3 

"6  "5  11  11.5 


Boys 
3 
1 


Girls  Total 


%  Total 

6.3 

3.1 
9.4 


Forging  Ahead  in  Reading 
TABLE  4 
Late  Emerging  Partial  Success 

Boys 

—Children  with  scores  between  P*  and  P"  in  1959 
who  by  1964  ivere  at  or  above  P"  in  speed  only.  4 

—Children  with  scores  at  or  below  P»  who  in  1964 
were  at  or  above  P'^  in  speed  only. 


Totals 


2 
6 


TABLE  5 
Improved  Poor  Readers 


—Poor  Readers  1959  who  after  one  or  more  vear. 
crossed  P  upward,  and  in  1964  ranked  cbove  P** 
in  both  speed  and  comprehension, 

-  Poor  Readers  1959  who  crossed  P»  upward  after 
one  or  more  years,  and  ranked  above  P*  in  1964 
in  comprehension  only. 


7 

12 


Totals 

TABLE  6 
Readers  in  the  Middle  Range 

Boys 

—Never  at  any  time  crossed  P**  or  P", 
—Crossed  P**  downward  one  or  two  intermediate  years. 
—Crossed  P'*  upward  one  intermediate  year. 
Totals 

TABLE  7 
Poor  Readers* 


3 
3 
2 

8 


Boys 
4 


—Poor  Readers  at  or  below  P»  for  all  reading  tests. 

—Poor  ReaH'-rs  1959,  variably  poor  through  1962 
and  at  or  below  P*  in  1964,  q 

~^or  Readers  1959  who  in  1964  were  at  or  below 
P"  in  comprehension  only. 

Totals 

♦For  these  children  failure  in  first  grade  reading  predicted  failure 

TABLE  8 
Late  Emerging  Failure  in  Reading 


Girls 

1 

0 
1 


Total   %  Total 
5  5.2 


2.1 

T3 


Boys     Girls      Total   %  Total 


9.4 


0 
4 


Girls 
4 
1 
0 
5 


Girls 
2 

1 


5 

in  sixth 


7  7.3 
16  16.7 


Total  %  Total 

7  7.3 

4  4.2 

2  2.1 

13  13.6 


Total   %  Total 
6  6.3 


1 


1.0 


!0  10.4 
grade  reading. 


"Sl^l^''^"  whose  reading  scores  fell  between  P"  and 
P'*  in  1959^  at  or  below  P»  in  1960  or  later,  and  at 
or  below  P*  in  1964  in  both  speed  and  comprehension. 

-In  comprehension  only. 
Totals 


Boys     Girls     Total   %  Total 


3 
2 


42 
3.1 
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TABLE  9 
Late  Emerging  Partial  Failure 

Boys     Girls     Total   %  Total 

—Children  with  scores  between  P*  and  P**  in  1959 
who  in  1964  were  at  or  below  P*  in  speed  only.  3  2  5  5.2 


Discussion 

From  the  foregoing  analysis  it  is 
clear  why  multiple  correlation  *s  an 
unsatisfactory  method  of  prediction. 
A  summary  of  oui^linical  observa- 
tions of  the  subjects  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing tentative  generalizations : 

1.  \'o  child  whoso  reading  score  fell 
in  the  top  quartile  of  the  range  at  the 
end  ot  first  grade  was  found  in  the 
lowest  quartile  in  sixth  grade.  Thus 
to  have  a  score  in  the  top  quartile  in 
grade  one  suggests  that  reading  failure 
is  not  in  one's  future. 

2.  If  a  child's  reading  score  fell  in 
the  lowest  quartile  at  the  end  of  grade 
one,  he  was  not  necessarily  going  to 
remain  a  poor  reader.  Of  26  first 
grade  Poor  Readers  for  whom  we  have 
complete  records,  16  children  (12  boys 
and  4  girls)  reached  and  remained  in 
the  middle  range  after  one  or  more 
years. 

3.  Consequently,  reading  success  at 
first  grade  level  is  more  useful  in  pre- 
dicting subsequent  reading  success  over 
the  six-year  i^eriod  than  is  reading  fail- 
ure at  first  grade  level  in  predicting 
reading  failure.  Of  27  first  grade  Best 
Readers  for  whom  there  is  complete 
record,  18  children  (5  boys  and  13 
girls)  were  still  or  again  Best  Readers 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  while  the 
other  9  scored  in  the  middle  range. 

4.  Only  13  children  of  the  96  began 
and  ended  with  scores  in  the  middle 
range;  and  of  these  only  7  remained 
there  consistently.  The  other  6  moved 
either  into  the  top  or  bottom  quartile 
for  one  or  more  years.  Only  1  boy  iA 
the  whole  population  moved  from 
below  P-'^  the  first  year  to  above  P^* 
(in  speed)  in  the  sixth.  One  boy  who 
was  in  the  middle  range  the  first  2 
years  tell  below  P*^  in  1961,  then  rose 
again  until  he  was  above  P^*  in  speed 
in  1964. 

-S.  The  group  seems  to  have  been 


'characterized  by  unexpected  variability 
in  reading  performance.  Of  the  29 
children  (11  boys,  18  girls)  who 
ranked  at  or  above  P^'  on  the  Gates 
National  Norms  at  the  end  of  Sixth 
Grade,  only  8  performed  consistently 
at  the  top  level  over  the  whole  period 
(Table  1);  7  others  were  in  the  top 
quartile  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  study,  but  not  during  all  the  mter- 
vening  years ;  3  others  not  only  varied 
in  performance  during  the  intervening 
years,  but  were  no  longer  superior  in 
speed  of  reading  by  1964.  Eleven 
(Table  2)  entered  the  top  quartile  in 
the  second  year  or  later,  and  in  1964 
were  found  there  either  in  both  speed 
and  comprehension  or  in  comprehen- 
sion only.  Nine  Best  Readers  of  1959 
were  unable  to  maintain  their  original 
superior  positions;  none  of  these,  how- 
ever, ever  fell  l)elow  the  P^'^  point. 

Implications 

If  any  safe  and  acceptable  guidance 
can  be  drawn  from  these  results,  it  is 
that  maturation  rates  are  undoubtedly 
variabi*" ;  that  they  and/or  environ- 
mental factors  appear  to  work  together 
to  make  every  child  uniquely  diflF'.Tent 
in  reading  performance  from  every 
other  child,  just  as  they  operate  in  all 
other  areas  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. The  acceptance  of  these  dif- 
ferences is  essential.  It  must  not, 
however,  incerfere  with  our  efforts  to 
influer'ce  every  manipulable  element  in 
each  child's  environment  to  make  his 
(development  fulfil  not  only  obvious  jX)- 
tentialitics  but  those,  too,  which  may 
be  manifested  later  than  standard  ex- 
pectation (Tables  2,  4,  and  5).  That 
34  children  of  96  nioved  upward  a 
whole  quartdc  in  the  course  of  the 
study  indicates  the  importance  of 
maintaining  open  minds  regarding  the 
potentialities  of  first  grade  children. 
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Reading  and  Writing  Abilities 
of  High  School  Students 

Dorothy  AI.  Laaipard 
riiiversity  of  Alberta 

Wfiii.r.  MiTir  IS  K\o\v\  alwiit  coni- 
prdiciisioii  skills,  little  is  known  al)oiit 
the  reader's  J'liility  to  synthesize  the 
ideas  from  print  into  written  expres- 
sion. In  practice,  much  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  student's  reading  capacity 
in  academic  work  is  based  on  his  abil- 
ity to  fo  Mini  I  ate  ideas  gained  from 
reading  and  express  them  in  contin- 
uous ])rose.  From  a  logical  point  of 
view,  it  would  appear  that  comprehen- 
sion of  reading  matter  which  results  in 
written  response  is  dependent  upon  ai, 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  each 
word,  the  structure  of  sentences  in 
which  they  appear,  an  appreciation  of 
the  significance  of  the  order  of  thv  sen- 
tences in  an  author's  writing  or  in  the 
reader's  response.  Although  it  is  often 
assumed  that  standardized  tests  which 
assess  !ie  amount  of  content  recog- 
nized are  an  indication  of  the  student's 
functional  ability  to  reorganize  and 
s>  nthesize  knowledge,  they  measure 
reorganization  and  synthesis  indirectly. 


Only  recently  has  research  been  under- 
taken to  investigate  the  thoughtful 
reactions  of  the  reader  to  what  he 
reads.  Moreover,  the  type  of  reading 
material  generally  used  in  studies  has 
been  of  literary  content,  rather  than  of 
a  ty|>e  requiruig  interpretation  and 
reaction  the  expository  material  that 
is  also  typical  of  school  texts.  The 
work  that  at  present  is  being  done  on 
information  processing  has  also  not  yet 
been  applied  to  any  extent  in  the 
schools. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  ex- 
plore, by  examining  their  written  re- 
sponses elicited  by  question  and  expla- 
nation of  events,  the  extent  to  which 
students  absorb  and  integrate  what 
they  read.  The  basic  reading  an<l 
thinking  abilities  needed  for  the  anal- 
ysis and  synthesis  of  tlu  material  read 
were  also  examined.  It  was  consid- 
ered that  such  a  structured  descriptive 
investigation  using  experimental  meth- 
ods for  evaluation,  done  on  a  large 
sample  cou Id  provide  evidence  cu r- 
rently  lacking  both  for  teaching  proce- 
dures and  research  in  the  evaluation  of 
reading,  writing,  an<l  the  interpretative 
processes  involved. 

Procedures 

Seven  different  tests  were  a<lniinis- 
tered  to  a  stratified  random  sample  of 
447  high  school  students  (229  lx>ys. 
218  girls)  in  grades  X.  XI,  and  XII 
from  four  high  schools  in  the  Edmon- 
ton (Canada)  area.  Each  grade  was 
subdivided  into  diree  groups  of  high, 
average,  and  low  achievers  on  the  basis 
of  their  school  marks.  The  sample 
represented  16.6  percent  of  the  schools 
tested  and  4.2  percent  of  the  total  high 
school  population.  The  material  for 
the  .study  was  collected  from  each 
grade  and  acliievetiient  level  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

I .  Objective  answers  w  ere  obtaii. 
by  mean s  of  a  st anda rd i zed  test 
(Cooperative  Reading  Test, 
Higher  Level,  Form  R)  to  deter- 
mine the  Comprehension  and/or 
signification  of  words,  vocabulary 
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meaninjj.  and  parajjraph  compre- 
hension. 

2.  Written  answers  were  obtained  by 
using  a  different  form  of  the  above 
standardized  test  Form  Z  to  de- 
termine vocabulary  signi  fication 
and/or  meaning,  and  paragraph 
comprehension.  The  objective 
type  questions  were  rewritten  as 
open-ended  questions. 

3.  Written  word  meanings  were  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  hst  of  words 
from  an  individual  intelhgence  test 
( Stanford-Binet )  to  estimate  the 
level  of  ability  to  understand  and 
define  words  in  writing,  and  the 
quality  of  the  understanding  of  the 
words. 

4.  Written  responses  were  obtained  to 
two  verbal  problems,  one  requiring 
convergent  (closed)  and  iiie  other 
divergent  (open)  reasoning  from 
the  verljal  stimuli. 

5.  Written  abstractions  of  meaning  of 
two  expository  essays  were  ob- 
tained, one  in  outline  and  one  in 
summary  form. 

6.  School  records  were  used  to  obtain 
grade,  intelligence,  and  achieve- 
ment levels  of  all  the  students  in- 
cluded in  the  study.  An  idea  of 
the  scoring  can  be  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  6*^  variables 
listed  lor  statistical  computations 
(Table  I). 

For  the  sake  of  clarity  in  reporting, 
the  tests  were  grouped  under  three 
headings;  reading  tests  (5),  reading- 
writing  tests  (4),  and  language  ability 
scores.  From  the  total  scores  and  the 
subscores  on  each  of  the  tests,  correla- 
tion coefficients  and  analyses  of  vari- 
ance were  computed.  The  results 
were  then  scrutinized  to  determine 
whether  patterns  of  performance  and 
patterns  of  response  were  discernible. 

\  Summary  of  findings 

The  findings  are  discussed  in  rela- 
tion to  four  hypotheses.  The  first  hy- 
pothesis that  there  would  be  positive 
relationships  between  age,  sex,  intelli- 
gence, general  acliievement  and  grade 
levels  (on  the  tests  of  general  reading 


achievement  and  the  ability  to  write 
definitions,  to  write  effective  outlines 
and  sunmiaries.  and  solve  verbal  prob- 
lems) received  major  support  from  the 
findings. 

Age  appeared  to  be  the  most  negligi- 
ble factor.  The  results  of  the  girls* 
scores,  showed  higher  correlation  coef- 
ficients than  that  of  thf*  boys'  between 
their  general  reading  achievement  and 
their  total  scores  on  both  the  verbal 
problems,  in  outlining,  and  in  the 
measure  of  fluency.  However,  the 
finding.,  indicated  that  the  girls  made 
more  errors  in  thinking,  in  drawing 
valid  conclusions  and  logical  interpre- 
tations, than  did  the  boys. 

The  relationship  l>etween  the  reading- 
wTiting  tests  and  intelligence  ap- 
peared to  be  erratic  when  compared 
with  the  conventional  objective  tests. 
The  tests,  designed  for  this  study  in  an 
attempt  to  assess  functional  reading 
skills,  appear  to  rely  less  on  capacity 
than  do  the  objective  tests.  Thus  the 
ability  to  abstract  and  use  information 
derived  from  reading  appears  to  be  rel- 
atively indei>endent  of  both  intelligence 
and  maturation. 

Though  general  reading  achieve- 
ment as  measured  in  this  study  ap- 
pears to  relate  to  general  scholastic 
achievement,  this  relationship  appears 
to  be  complex  and  variable.  The  func- 
tional reading-writing  tests  revealed 
even  more  inconsistencies  with  general 
academic  achievement.  In  contrast 
the  magnitude  of  the  correlation  coeffi- 
cients were  remarkably  stpble  for  the 
successive  grades. 

For  the  second  hypothesis,  the  anal- 
ysis of  variance  of  the  results  of  each 
of  the  tests  revealed  important  evi- 
dence. The  two  Cooperative  tests,  ob- 
jective and  written,  gave  the  most  sta- 
ble results  for  each  grade  of  any  of  the 
te.sts,  though  the  means  of  the  total 
scores  on  the  objective  i*st  were 
higher  than  those  of  the  written.  This 
growth  was  not  uniform  for  achieve- 
ment levels.  Between  grades  the  high 
achievers  were  v;ell  ah  the  average 
and  low  achievers  hit  showed  no  sig- 
nificant development  from  graile  to 
grade.    The  low  achievers,  cn  the 
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TABLE  I 
Constants 

1.  Name 

2.  Grade 

3.  Achievement 

4.  Sex 


Variables 


Totals  1.  Age 

2.  Intelligence 
.  3.  Cooi)erative  Objective 

4.  Cooperative  Written 

5.  Binet  Vocabulary 

6.  Closed  Problem 

7.  Open  Problem 

8.  Outline 

9.  Summary 

10.  Fluency 

11.  Lack  of  Verbal  Ability 

12.  Lack  of  Thinking  Ability 
Cooperative     13.  Vocabulary 

Objective     14.  Comprehension 
Cooperative     15.  Vocabulary 
Written       16.  Fluency 

17.  Comprehension 

18.  Main  Idea 

19.  Understanding  Detail 

20.  Accurate  Use  of  Referents 

21.  Inference 

22.  Interpretation 

23.  Author's  Purpose 

24.  Vocabulary  in  Context 
Binet             25.  Genera 

Vocabulary  26.  Differentia 

27.  Genera  and  Differentia 
2?.  Synonym 

25.  Example 
30  Operational 

32.  Fluency 

52.  Form  and  Sound  Errors 

33.  Accuracy  Errors 


other  hand,  devek>pe(l  from  grade  to 
grade  and  equalled  the  average  group 
from  XI  to  Xn.  A  comparison  of  the 
vocabulary  scores  on  the  vocabulary 
section  of  lK)th  versions  of  the  Cooper- 
ative test  and  the  written  definitions 
test  suggested  that  students  find  recog- 
nition vocabularv  prompted  by  associa- 
tion of  synonyms  easier  than  writing 
definitions  with  no  aid  to  recall. 

The  abUity  to  write  an  outline  dif- 
fered between  achievement  levels 
within  each  grade,  but  there  was  no 
improvement  in  this  ability  from  grade 


Closed  34.  Solution 

Problem      35.  Use  of  relevant  information 

36.  Inference  Correct 

37.  Inference  Incorrect 

38.  Interpretation  Correct 

39.  Interpretation  Incorrect 

40.  Redundancy 

41.  Total  Information  Units 

42.  Total  Number  of  Ideas 
Open             43.  Total  Number  of  Ideas 

Problem      44.  Information  Used — 
Explained 

45.  Information  Used — 
Unexplained 

46.  Information  Correct  from 
Ex^ierience 

47.  Inference  Correct 
48  Inference  Incorrect 

49.  Interpretation  Correct 

50.  Interpretation  Incorrect 

51.  Ability  to  EoUow  Directions 
Si.  Drawing  Conclusions 

Outline  53.  Recognizing  Main  Ideas 

54.  Recognizing  Subordinate 
Ideas 

55.  Recognizing  Relationships 
50.  Sequence 

57.  Form 

58.  Title 

Summary        59.  Number  of  Words 

60.  Title 

61.  Recognizing  Main  Ideas 

62.  Recognizing  Subordinate 
Ideas 

63.  Plagiarisms 

64.  Wrong  Use  of  Referents 

65.  Errors  in  Using  Words 

66.  Rearrange  Meaning 

67.  Group  in  Unified  Patterns 

68.  Condense  in  Logical  Ordcr^ 

to  grade.  There  was,  however,  more 
evidence  of  development  in  summariz- 
ing, with  the  girls  at  all  levels  perform- 
ing significantly  better  than  the  boys. 
Though  there  was  evidence  that  grade 
XII  was  more  competent  than  the 
lower  grades  in  verbal  problem  solv- 
ing, the  overall  performance  was  me- 
diocre and  all  students  experienced 
difficulty  with  these  tests. 

The  third  hypothesis  was  upheld  by 
the  indications  of  diflFerences  in  pat- 
terns of  performance  that  appeared.  A 
scrutiny  of  the  correlations  and  the 
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analysis  of  variance  suggested  that  the 
patterns  might  be  categorized  under 
the  following  heading ;  structured  and 
nil  structured  tests  and  the  recall  of 
meaning,  the  .ihility  to  abstract  infor- 
mation, to  solve  problems,  and  general 
language  abilities. 

The  fourth  hypothesis  stated  that 
measurable  qualitative  differences  on 
the  test  scores  would  indicate  patterns 
of  response.  The  patterns  of  response 
were  categorized  under  the  headings 
reeall  of  word  meaning,  abstracting  the 
meaning  of  a  passage,  and  variations  in 
problem  solving.  This  systematic 
qualitative  ex.imination  of  the  func- 
tional reading  skills  measured  revealed 
various  and  serious  deficiencies  in  the 
abilities  of  high  school  students  to 
translate  what  is  read  into  writing. 

Implications  and  conclusions 

It  was  evident  from  the  study  th«it 
as  the  common  measures  of  reading, 
such  as  the  standardized  objective  type 
tests,  do  not  investigate  the  same  abili- 
ties as  do  outline,  summary,  problem 
solving,  and  definition  exercises,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  design  standard- 
ized type  tests  for  assessing  these  lan- 
guage abilities. 

The  perfornance  of  these  high 
scho<il  students  seems  to  provide  evi- 
dence that  greater  stress  should  be 
placed  upon  teaching  all  aspects  of  the 
particular  reading-writing  skills  de- 
fined in  this  study.  Furthermore,  it 
might  he  concluded  that  the  students 
become  so  conditioned  by  short  answer 
type  exercises  that  their  development 
^n  the  ability  to  .synthesize  ideas  is  in- 
hibited. 

Students  of  high  academic  achieve- 
ment do  not  progress  in  these  read- 
ing-writing skills  as  they  pass  through 
the  successive  grades.  This  suggests 
that  such  skills  are  not  recognized  by 
either  teachers  or  students  as  essential 
to  academic  progress,  or,  perhaps,  that 
the  type  and  level  of  achievement  de- 
manded in  the  so-called  content  areas 
of  the  curriculum  are  not  of  sufficiently 
comprehensive  dimensions,  and  there- 
fore conceal  the  student^s  basic  linguis- 
tic inadequacies.    The  low  achievers 


on  the  other  hand  appear  less  static, 
and  some  improvement  seems  evident 
through  the  grades.  The  average  stu- 
dents fare  better  than  the  high  achiev- 
ers but  not  as  well  as  the  low.  which 
suggests  that  if  there  is  differentiated 
teaching  or  a  particularized  curriculum 
it  tends  to  benefit  the  low  achievers. 
It  would  seem  that  both  the  high  and 
average  groups  ne^d  to  he  ch.illenged 
in  terms  of  materials  and  activities  de- 
manded of  them  as  well  as  in  the  level 
of  ex|)ectation. 

In  terms  of  writing  skills  there  ap- 
|>ears  to  have  been  over  training  in  the 
use  of  narrative.  Perhaps  this  is  a 
carry-over  from  the  pervasive  writing 
of  the  elementary  school,  where  little 
attention  is  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  expository  writing,  or  the  dis- 
ciplined objectivity  of  precis  and  sum- 
mary. Much  of  the  students'  writing 
and  the  comprehension  of  ideas  was 
complicated  by  their  constant  need  for 
self-identtficjitiop  with  the  author  or 
the  main  character  of  the  problem. 
Thus,  in  certain  types  of  writing,  ob- 
jectivity needs  to  be  fostered. 
Moreover,  students  tended  to  be  ego- 
centric in  their  use  of  personal  experi- 
ence rather  than  generalizing  it  or 
recognizing  its  limitations.  Training 
and  practice  in  writing  exposition,  par- 
ticularly explanation.  ap|>ears  to  be  es- 
sential for  high  school  students. 

Critical  thinking  has  long  been  an 
educ.itional  objective  but  from  the  re- 
s' ^ts  of  this  study,  it  must  be  consid- 
ered to  have  remained  a  piou?  hope 
rather  than  having  become  an  actu- 
ality. Training  in  elementary  logic,  or 
at  least  work  directed  toward  the  se- 
quencing of  thought  in  the  manner 
basic  to  problem  solving,  would  seem 
to  be  necessary  for  the  majority  of  the 
students  in  this  study.  Perhaps  in  this 
area,  too,  they  were  conditioned  by  the 
prevailing  types  of  examination  and  by 
current  attitudes.  There  was  evidence 
of  an  inability  to  withstand  ambiguity 
and  to  withhold  judgment  until  a  rec- 
onciliation of  die  variant  facts  could 
be  made.  The  easiest,  rather  than  the 
most  feasible  solution  was  normally 
preferred. 
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It  was  difficult  to  assess  whether 
contusions  in  thought  occurred  because 
of  inaccurate  reading,  inadequate  logic 
or  a  failure  to  communicate  due  to 
poor  writing  ability.  There  were, 
liowever.  many  elementary  writing  er- 
rors»  switches  in  tense,  and  failures  to 
appreciate  the  function  of  connectors 
in  making  the  se(|uences  in  writing  or 
thinkmg  cohesive.  Since  precision,  ac- 
curacy, and  facility  in  reading-writing 
acitvities  are  essential  for  academic  de- 
velopment in  the  h^h  school,  more 
emphasis  must  be  piaced  upon  both 
teaching  and  learning  in  these  areas, 
with  some  stress  on  logical  form. 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate 
that  training  in  the  written  exposition 
of  the  author's  ideas  which  demands 
the  integration  of  the  concepts  gained 
from  reading  ap|>ears  to  need  greater 
emphasis. 

Aural  Presentation  As  a 
Supplement  in  Programed 
Instruction  for  Slow  Readers 

Bi'KTCN  L.  Grover 
and 

Karl  D.  Hesse 
^  I  an  i  to  woe,  Wisconsin, 
Public  Schools 

SLOW  READERS  have  difficulty,  pre- 
sumably, in  learning  by  programed  in- 
struction when  they  must  read  the 
frames  without  any  aids.  //  this  handi- 
cap could  be  alleviated  even  partiaP^ 
by  aural  presentation  of  the  frames  the 
number  of  programs  of  potential  value 
to  the  slow  reader  would  be  increased. 

Although  this  paper  attempts  to 
answer  the  preceding  if,  the  study  was 
conducted  in  a  classroom  situation  that 
was  not  originally  organized  to  solve 
this  particular  problem.  Another  set 
of  circumstances  and  problems,  per- 
haps more  typical  of  other  junior  high 
English  classes,  set  the  stage  for  this 
query  in  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin.  The 
language  arts  department,  facing  the 
cries  and  concern  of  its  members  about 
reading  instruction  on  one  hand  and 
traditional  vs.  structural  or  transfor- 
mational grammar  on  the  other,  es- 


tablished the  following  two  points  of 
|)olicy : 

1 .  A  developmental  readinj^  pro- 
gram in  grade  seven  for  stu- 
dents with  corrective  deficiencies 
would  he  offered  as  soon  as  will- 
ing English  teachers  could  he 
trained 

2.  All  students  in  Enj^lish  (grades 
7-12)  in  Manitowoc  w^nld  be 
confronted  with  the  concept-,  of 
usage  and  grammar  as  found  in 
lingUsh  2600  i  1)  until  such  time 
that  the  teachers  and  materials 
are  prepared  to  present  concepts 
of  the**new  llnglihh." 

One  resuit  of  this  policy  was  that 
four  seventh  grade  sections  of  low 
achievers  in  reading  were  to  he  faced 
with  a  long  programed  text  in  tradi- 
tional English  granmiar  and  usage 
which  was  originally  designed  for 
tenth  grade  pupils.  Previous  experi- 
ence had  indicated  that  most  seventh- 
grade  pupils  could  achieve  reasonable 
scores  on  the  accompanying  tests.  But 
now*  with  slow  readers  concentrated  in 
special  sections,  frustration  and  failure 
seemed  imminent  if  the  programed 
grammar  was  to  be  thrust  upon  them 
in  the  same  manner. 

What  then  should  be  done  if  both 
the  |K>licy  were  to  be  followed  and  the 
self-image  of  the  slow  reader  were  to 
be  developed?  That  question  loomed 
in  a  very  real  sense. 

It  was  these  circumstances  and 
problems  that  led  to  the  question,  "If 
the  slow  reading  students  are  likely  to 
find  little  success  in  working  through 
programed  instruction  that  is  all  read- 
ing, what  would  be  the  effect  of  tape 
recording  the  program  so  it  would  be  a 
reading-listening  program?''  With  an 
aural  presentation  of  the  frames  (aural 
stimulus)  accompanying  the  sight 
reading  by  the  pupils  (visual  stimu- 
lus), there  wr.s  the  possibility  that  the 
reading  handicap  in  comprehension  of 
the  program  would  be  lessen -^d. 

Reijorts  of  studies  relevant  to  the 
problem  of  ^^ensory  modality,  slow 
readers,  and  programed  instruction  did 
not  appear  to  he  too  plentiful  nor 
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hdpfnl  in  planning?  an  experiment.  Tn 
a  tliscussion  of  stimuhis-control  fac- 
tors. I.unisdaine  (5)  reached  the  same 
general  conchision  that  ^IcHeoch  and 
Irion  (6)  had  earher,  namely,  that 
nn\  advantage  for  either  the  \isiial  or 
auditory  modality  would  not  he  j?en- 
eral  but  would  n  .»st  likely  depend 
upon  the  interaction  with  other  specific 
varia!)les.  The  results  of  two  more  re- 
cent stu^!ie^  {2.  4)  indicated  certain 
advantages  for  aural  presentations  or 
su|)plenients  under  crmditions  and  with 
populations  different  from  those  in  the 
study  reported  here.  These  two  stud- 
ies and  the  belief  that,  if  effeitive  at 
all.  aural  supplementation  would  be  of 
most  help  where  it  could  help  compen- 
sate for  a  weakness  in  sight  reading, 
gave  some  supiK>rt  to  the  idea  that 
supplementary  aural  presentations 
might  help  the  performance  of  slow 
readers.  Accordingly,  the  major  hy- 
pothesis for  the  experiment  was  that 
an  aural  presentation  of  the  frames  to 
slow  readers  which  accompanied  the 
subject's  vi.^ual  reading  of  the  frames 
would  result  in  comprehension  of  the 
material  superior  to  the  subjects  who 
encountered  the  frames  only  by  read- 
ing. This  advantage  was  hypothesized 
e\en  though  the  aural  presentation 
eliminated  the  self-pacing  feature  of 
programed  instruction. 

Procedures 

The  sixty-four  seventh  grade  pupils 
in  the  experiment  had  all  previously 
been  identified  as  slow  readers  and 
scheduled  into  special  English  sections. 
There  still  remained  substantial  varia- 
tion in  apparent  reading  ability  among 
these  subjects,  so  they  were  subdivided 
into  eight  equal  blocks  according  to 
scores  on  form  2  of  the  Iowa  Basic 
Skills  reading  test.  Within  each  block 
subjects  were  then  assigned  to  one  of 
three  treatment  groups. 

All  of  the  subjects  in  each  treatment 
group  worked  through  the  programed 
text  on  traditional  English  grammar 
and  asage,  English  2600  (1)  and  they 
were  all  required  to  give  written  (and 
generally  nontrivial)  responses  to  the 
frames.     The  instruction  was  con- 


ducted in  a  room  equipped  with  lan- 
guage laboratory  facilities,  and  each 
subject  in  all  treatment  groups  sat  in 
individual  lK)()tlis  during  the  experi- 
ment. Completion  of  the  program  re- 
quired 22-minute  daily  sessions  over 
45  school  days,  Res|)onses  were  writ- 
ten and  kept  in  notebooks  to  make  it 
|X)ssible  to  check  individual  progress  at 
any  time.  In  addition  there  were 
twelve  unit  tests  administered  periodi- 
cally throughout  the  program  to  all 
subjects  on  tiie  same  dates. 

Vowr  subjects  in  each  block  w^ere  as- 
signed to  the  aural  treatment  group. 
.Ml  subjects  (n  — 32)  in  this  group  lis- 
tened by  means  of  headsets  to  the 
frames  being  read  on  tape.  After  each 
frame,  there  was  a  pause  to  allow  a 
written  resix)nse.  The  answer  was 
then  heard,  followed  by  the  number  of 
the  next  frame,  and  then  the  next 
frame  itself.  The  rate  was  approxi- 
mately      frames  a  minute. 

The  aural  presentation  treatment 
differed  from  conventional  use  of  a 
programed  text  in  at  least  two  impor- 
tant respects.  First,  there  was  the 
difference  in  the  sensory  mode  of  pre- 
senting the  frames.  Secondly,  because 
of  technological  limitations  it  was  not 
])Ossible  to  individualize  the  rate  of 
presentation,  and  consequently  the  pos- 
sible self-pacing  advantage  of  pro- 
gramed instruction  was  lost.  Because 
of  the.se  two  distinctions,  the  aural 
presentation  treatment  was  contrasted 
WMth  two  other  treatments,  one  of 
which  retained  and  one  which  at- 
tempted to  eliminate  the  self-pacing 
feature. 

Two  subjects  in  each  of  the  eight 
blocks  were  assigned  to  the  *'self-paced 
treatment"  (n=:l6).  This  group 
worked  through  the  program  in  the 
usual  manner  without  wearing  head- 
sets or  hearing  any  aural  presentations. 
They  took  the  periodic  unit  tests  along 
with  the  other  subjects,  but  they  could 
work  the  required  number  of  frames 
within  any  unit  by  taking  as  much  or 
as  little  time  as  necessary.  The  rate 
was  thereby  a  self-paced  one  within 
any  one  unit  and  not  over  the  whole 
program.  On  only  one  occasion  was 
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there  a  subject  noticed  who  jumped 
ahead  to  the  next  unit  before  taking  a 
test  on  the  previous  unit.  The  sub- 
jects who  finished  working  the  frames 
of  a  unit  before  the  aural  presentation 
jjroup  were  instructed  to  either  read  a 
library  l)0f)k  or  review  previous  mate- 
rial in  the  program.  On  the  average 
fourteen  of  the  sixteen  subjects  in  the 
self-paced  group  completed  the  unit 
within  ten  minutes  of  the  aural  presen- 
tation group. 

The  remaining  two  subjects  in  each 
block  were  assigned  to  the  "forced- 
pace  treatment*'  (n^l6).  This  group 
wore  headsets  as  did  the  aural  presen- 
tation group.  However,  as  they 
worked  through  the  prpgram,  they 
heard  only  the  number  of  the  frame, 
and  they  were  instructed  to  foHow  the 
pace  given  on  the  tape.  If  a  subject 
was  found  deviating  from  the  pre- 
scribed rate,  he  was  advised  again  to 
follow  the  pace  given  on  the  ta|>e. 
This  procedure  was  successful  to  the 
extent  that  an  average  of  fourteen  of 
the  sixteen  subjects  kept  an  identical 
jwce  to  the  aural  presentation  group 
lor  all  units  of  the  program.  One  sub- 
ject persisted  in  keeping  a  few  frames 
ahead  throughout  the  program,  and  oc- 
casionally other  subjects  finished  either 
a  few  frames  ahead  or  behind  the  pace 
set  for  a  unit.  These  deviations  were 
concentrated  in  the  initial  units. 

The  experiment  was  a  relatively 
long  term  one  in  a  public  school  .set- 
ting, and,  in  addition  to  the  |)acing  fea- 
tures, there  were  some  other  problems 
in  keeping  the  treatments  as  tightly 
contrf)lled  as  desirable.  Absentees 
from  the  ex|)erimental  group  had  to 
catch  up  by  spending  extra  time  work- 
ing thrf)ugh  the  frames  tlmt  they  had 
missed,  without  the  f>ossible  benefit  of 
aural  presentations.  Periodically  die 
instructor,  jx^rceiving  some  general 
cCHiTusion,  suspeufled  the  programed 
instruction  for  all  groups  in  order  to 
reteach  the  content  to  the  subjects  by 
means  of  lecture,  work  sheets,  and  dis- 
cussion (this  occasif)nal  supplementary 
instruction  was  conducted  simulta- 
neously for  subjects  from  all  groups). 
And,  there  were  the  usual  changes 


from  the  regular  schedule  on  some 
days  because  of  school  assemblies,  ad- 
ministrative conflicts,  and  blizzards. 
On  the  surface  none  oi  the  noticed 
problems,  aside  from  those  associated 
with  pacing  instructions,  appeared  to 
bias  any  of  the  treatment  effects;  if 
these  factors  did  have  an  effect,  it  most 
likely  would  have  been  to  lessen  the 
distinction  betv/een  the  experimental 
treatments.  However,  there  was  no 
way  to  ascertain  this  from  analysis  of 
the  data. 

The  special  course  for  these  sev- 
enth-grade pupils  had  been  scheduled 
into  four  class  sections,  taught  by  the 
same  teacher  but  meeting  at  different 
times  of  the  day.  The  three  treat- 
ments were  administered  simulta- 
neously in  each  section.  For  various 
reasons — the  fact  that  all  three  treat- 
ments were  administered  simulta- 
neously in  each  section,  the  belief  that 
the  different  sections  or  time  of  day 
did  not  contribute  much  to  the  total 
variation  of  scores,  and  the  desire  to 
preserve  projx*rtional  sulKlass  frecpien- 
cies  within  treatment-block  combina- 
tions— the  "class-section"  factor  was 
ignfired  in  the  analysis.  Figure  I  il- 
lustrates how  the  frequencies  of  sub- 
jects in  the  diflferent  blocks  and  treat- 
ment:. *^'ere  distributed  m  each  class 
section.  Because  of  the  random  as- 
signment of  subjects  and  their  relative 
isolation  during  the  experiment,  the  in- 
dividual pupil  was  considered  as  die 
experimental  unit. 

There  were  two  criteria  for  the  ex- 
|)erinient.  One  was  die  set  of  twehe 
unit  tests,  which  accompanied  the  pro- 
gramed text,  that  were  adniini.stered 
|K!riodically  during  the  ex|)erinient. 
The  number  of  items  in  each  test 
ranged  from  25  to  72,  and  they  were 
weighted  so  that  die  top  score  for  each 
test  was  100  when  scored  according  to 
the  accompanying  instructions.  The 
second  criterion  was  a  final  test  con- 
taining 72  items,  also  furnished  by  the 
publisher  and  also  scored  so  that  the 
highest  i)o.ssible  score  w*as  100.  The 
tests  were  administered  to  all  treat- 
ment groups  simultaneously  in  each 
class  (except  for  absentees  who  made 
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FIGURE  1 

Distribution  of  Pupils  from  Different  Treatment 
Groups  According  to  Ability  Blocks  and  Class  Sections 

A=Pupil  assigned  to  aural  presentation  group 
B=Pupil  assigned  to  self-paced  group 
C=Pupil  assigned  to  forced-pace  group 


CLASS 
SFXTION 


I 

II 
III 
IV 


BCC 

AAA 
AB 


AAA  A  AC 
C 


Ability  Blocks 

Total 

4  5        6  7  8  Pupils 

A  ABC    AB       B  A  17 

A  AAAB  A        C  ABBCC  13 

B        C  C         C         AAA  ABC  A  16 

AABC  AABBC  AABC  A  18 

64 

cause  of  the  desirability  of  usiii^  proportionate  cell  frequencies  in  the  analysis  and  the 
lact  that  subjects  in  all  treatment  groups  were  present  in  all  class  sections,  the  class  section 
factor  was  ignored  in  the  analysis.) 


BB 
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lip  tests  at  later  tiiiieb>  without  aural 
presentation  of  the  questions. 

Two  criterion  measures  were  used 
because  each  appeared  to  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  otlier.  The  set  of 
twelve  periodic  tests  was  employed  be- 
cause it  contained  more  items  than  a 
single  final  test*  because  it  sampled 
jmpil  performance  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  heCrtUse  it  had  a  fair  chance 
of  revealing  any  interactions  between 
treatment,  duration  of  experiment, 
and/or  the  content  of  separate  units. 
Hcnvever,  the  possibility  existed  that 
the  timing  of  the  unit  tests  gave  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  aural  presentation 
group  over  those  individuals  in  the 
other  groups  who  finished  a  unit  at 
different  tini'^s.  A  final  test  given 
after  everyone  had  finished  the  total 
program  appeared  to  be  less  sensitive 
to  such  an  advantage,  if  it  existed.  If 
analysis  of  !x)th  criterion  measures  re- 
vealed consistent  results  in  the  hypoth- 
esized direction,  the  alternate  explana- 
tion that  the  test-timing  factor  gave  an 
ad  vantage  to  the  aural  presentation 
group  would  be  somewhat  less  plausi- 
ble. 

Results 

For  the  analysis  of  the  unit  test 
scores,  the  mean  score  over  all  twelve 
tests  and  over  all  groups  was  62.2 ;  the 
sej^arate  unit  test  means  ranged  from 
47.2  to  77.0,  The  mean  of  the  experi- 
mental treatment  exceeded  the  tneans 


of  the  other  two  groups  for  ten  of  the 
twelve  tests,  as  indicated  in  Figure  2. 
The  scores  of  the  **self-paced  controls** 
exceeded  those  of  the  ''forced-paced 
controls*'  on  ten  tests. 

The  major  hypothesis  of  the  study 
was  tested  jy  means  of  a  planned  com- 
parison between  the  experimental 
treatment  group  and  the  average  of  the 
t  vo  control  groups.  For  this  comi)ari- 
son,  the  total  of  all  twelve  tests  for 
each  individual  was  used  as  the  cri- 
tericii  score.  The  mean  of  all  total 
scores  was  746  out  of  a  ]X)tential  1200. 
Experimental  subjects*  total  scores  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  control  subjects  by 
an  average  of  6171,  and  this  difiference 
yielded  a  /  score  of  2.68,  significant  in  a 
directional  test  beyond  the  .01  level. 

The  remaining  orthogonal  compari- 
son among  the  treatment  means  was 
between  the  two  control  groups.  No 
directional  alternate  hypothesis  for  this 
comparison  was  proposed  prior  to  the 
study,  for  certain  conditions  of  the 
forced-paced  treatment  could  conceiva- 
!)ly  have  more  than  compensated  for 
the  loss  of  the  self-pacing  feature. 
Forcing  the  pace  might  also  have 
forced  some  increased  attention  and  in- 
duced a  Hawthorne  Effect  because  of 
its  closer  resemblance  to  the  experi- 
mental treatment,  if  any  such  effect 
would  persist  in  any  group  over  a  ♦^.n 
week  period.  As  it  turned  out,  the 
average  score  in  the  self-paced  group 
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Figure  2 

Average  Scores  of  the  Treatment  Groups  on  Unit  Tests 


Tests 

1st       2iid     3rd      4th      5th  6th    7th      8th      9lh       10th      11th  12th 


Scores 


Aural  Presentation  56.8  46.6  65.8  67,1  7^8  542  57.8  72.9  73,7  72,8  63.1  68J 
Self-Paced  .  ,  56.0  48.9  62.1  ^.1  75,6  53.0  53.9  76,4  69,6  60,9  54,1  66.0 
Forced-Paced  50.3  46.7  57.6  58.9  74.8  47.9  48.6  68,5  65.6  61.6  52.0  64.8 
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o\fr  all  blocks  was  735  compared  to 
6Q7  ill  tlie  forced-pact'  iiijroiip:  this 
difference  was  not  statisticaMy  signifi- 
cant. 

Tlie  mean  square  error  term  used  in 
hotli  comparisnns  was  tliat  taken  from 
an  analysis  of  variance  of  tlie  total 
scores  wliicli  sej^a rated  out  tlie  treat- 
ment, block,  and  treatiiient-hlock  inter- 
action effects  from  tlie  overall  \ariatioii 
of  tlie  total  test  scores.  Tlie  cnnipari- 
soiis  are  suniiiiarized  in  Table  1. 

.\  more  complete  analysis  of  tlie 
data  from  the  rnit  tests  is  ])resented  in 
Table  2.  In  this  analysis,  which  used 
a  least  scpiares  i^'-ocednre  for  tni equal 
but  proportionate  subcbiss  frecjiieiicies. 
the  three  main  effects  *\ere  treatments, 
blocks,  and  separate  tests.  Unlike  the 
treatment  and  block  effects,  the  test  ef- 


fect involved  repeated  measures  on 
each  iiidi\idnal  Blocks  of  si7e  eight 
permitted  independent  estimates  (pf  iii- 
teraction  and  between-subject  error. 

This  analysis  revealed  that  there 
were  no  significant  interactiotis  of  ei- 
ther blocks  or  tests  with  the  treatment 
effects.  Witliin  the  Father  selective 
nature  of  the  population,  slow  reading 
seventh  graders,  the  advantage  of  tlie 
experinieiitai  treatment  appeared  to  be 
consistent  for  all  levels  of  reading  abil- 
ity. .Mso.  the  advantage  of  the  ex])eri- 
mental  treatments  did  not  ap])ear  to 
depend  u]ion  the  content  or  teiii])oral 
])Osition  of  atiy  of  tlic  separate  tests. 
The  varying  diffictdty  of  the  different 
tests  did.  of  course,  account  for  a 
liiglily  significant  source  of  variation. 

The  aiialvsis  of  data  from  tlie  final 


T.ARLK  1 

Comparisons  Among  the  Treatment  Means  Over  All  Unit  Tests 


TREATMESr 

MEAN 

.V 

.Aural  Presentation 
Self-Paced 
Forced -Pace 

X,  — 77772 
X.  =  734(33 
X,  — 597.38 

32 
16 
16 

Error 
Mean 
Square 
8497.45 

Ho 

Hi 

t 

P 

2Mi  =  M,-h  2M 

>  W^.  +  M, 

-f2<)S 
+  1.14 

<.01 
n.s 

TABLE  2 

Sunimar>  of  Analysis 

01  X'ariancc  on  Data  from  Unit  Tests 

Source 

df 

SS 

F 

Between  Subjects 

03 

82,349 

Treatments  (T) 

2 

6.003 

4.24* 

Blocks  (B) 

7 

41,009 

8.27** 

T  X  B 

Subjects  within  T  x  B 
(error  between) 

14 

40 

7,010 
28,324 

.71 

Within  Subjects 

704 

124,5()0 

Observations  (0) 

11 

57,878 

5822** 

T  X  0 

22 

3,072 

1.54 

B  X  0 

77 

7,985 

1.14 

T  X  B  X  0 

154 

15,859 

1.14 

0  X  Subjects  within 
T  X  B  (error  within) 

440 

39,703 
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test  gave  some  additional  support  to 
the  results  from  the  un:c  tests  (Table 
3).  On  the  final  tc^.t  the  differences 
?)etween  the  groups  were  in  the  same 
direction,  but  here  the  differences  were 
marginally  significant  at  best  In  seven 
of  the  eight  blocks  of  subjects,  the  total 
scores  of  the  aural  presentation  group 
exceeded  the  combined  totals  of  the 
other  two  groups.  The  mean  for  the 
aural  presentation  group  was  63.8 
compared  with  60.5  for  self-paced 
group  and  57.5  for  the  forced-paced 
group.  The  planned  comparison  of 
the  aural  presentation  group  with  the 
other  two  groups  yielded  a  t  score  of 
1-64,  significant  only  betw<"^n  the  .05 
and  .10  levels.  The  lower  significance 
level  of  the  results  from  the  final  test 
analysis  can  most  easily  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  this  analysis  was  based 
on  only  one  test  whereas  the  unit  test 
analysis  used  scores  from  twelve  tests 
over  an  extended  period  of  time ;  how- 
ever, it  is  not  possible  to  rule  out  com- 
pletely the  |X)ssihility  that  a  test-timing 
factor  (in  addition  to  the  sensory  niod- 
ality  factor)  gave  an  advantage  to  the 
aural  presentation  group  that  was  re- 
flected more  strongly  on  unit  test  per- 
formance than  on  final  test  perform- 
ance. 

Once  statistical  significance  of  the 
differences  among  treatment  effects 
had  been  ascertained,  it  became  of 
srmie  im|K)rtance  to  know  the  j^ractical 
significance  of  these  differences:  the 
learning  gains  re^ulting  from  the  ex- 
periu^ental  treatment  might  or  might 
not  justify  the  extra  effort  and  facilities 
needed  whenever  slow  readers  en- 
countered difficulty  programs.  An  ap- 


propriate estimate  of  the  strength  of  the 
association  between  the  experimental 
treatm?nt  variable  and  the  criterion 
variable,  signified  by  (J),  yielded 
the  value  .055  for  the  data  in  this  ex- 
periment. In  other  words,  the  treatment 
variable  accotnited  for  only  aliout  5.5 
percent  of  the  variance  in  the  criterion 
scores.  The  aural  presentation  helped 
the  experimental  subjects,  but  it  did 
not  affect  their  ^ores  nearly  as  nuich 
as  prior  reading  ability  and  those  un- 
analyzed  factors  accoiuited  for  by  the 
error  term. 

Disciis*-ion 

The  use  of  aural  presentations  of 
frames  to  supplement  reading  of  a  pro- 
gramed text  over  a  ten-week  period  re- 
sulted in  a  small  but  statistically  signif- 
icant advantage  for  a  group  of  seventh 
grade  slow  readers.  The  advantage  of 
the  aural  supplement  to  reading  oc- 
curred in  a  rather  consistent  manner 
over  all  unit  tests,  which  involved  dif- 
ferent content,  over  all  gra<lations  of 
reading  ability  within  the  sample  of 
subjects,  and  over  a  relatively  long  |>e- 
rind  of  time.  The  advantage  also 
occurred  despite  certain  apparent  draw- 
backs in  implementmg  the  aural  presen- 
tation treatment,  namely,  the  loss  of 
the  se!f-p;»cing  feature  and  occasional 
use  of  the  control  treatment  for  absen- 
tees in  order  to  make  up  lost  time. 

.Altli(>ugli  the  ex|>eriment  was  con- 
ducted with  quite  different  conditions, 
subjects,  and  materials  than  in  two  re- 
lated studies,  one  by  Budoff  and  Quin- 
Ian  {2)  and  one  by  Jester  and  Travers 
(■/),  the  results  correspfMided  in  a  gen- 
eral sense  with  both  of  them.    In  the 


TABLE  3 

Comparisons  Among  Treatment  Means  on  the  Final  Test  

 Treatment   Mean  N 

Aural  Presentation                           xi  =  63.78  32 
Self-Paced                                    x*  — 60.5  16 
Forced-Pace                                  x.  =  57.5  16 
H«  Hi  t 


2    1=     ,+     *  2 
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Jester  and  Travers  study  the  advan- 
tage in  using  a  combined  audiovisual 
presentation  of  reading  passages  to 
college  students  seemed  to  be  greater 
V.  bvMi  the  material  was  presented  at  a 
fast  pace  by  u;eans  of  a  speed  compres- 
sor In  tliis  study  the  advantage  of 
the  combined  presentation  showed  up 
in  the  use  of  programed  learning  with- 
out any  fast  delivery  of  the  material, 
possibly  because  the  material  was  more 
difficult  relative  to  the  subjects'  ability. 

The  difference  between  the  other 
two  treatments  was  not  statistically 
significant,  but  there  was  a  trend  fa- 
voring the  self-paced  group.  This 
trend  makes  it  possible  to  speculate 
that  the  small  advantage  of  the  experi- 
mental treatment  would  have  been 
greater  if  it  had  been  possible  to  retai.i 
the  self-pacing  feature  in  the  aural 
presentation  of  the  frames.  The  re- 
sults of  this  study  do  not  indicate  that 
the  number  of  programs  of  potential 
benefit  to  slow  readers  can  be  greatly 
increased  merely  by  placing  the  frames 
on  tape,  but  there  is  some  support  for 
the  idea  that  with  greater  technological 
sophistication,  such  as  use  of  speed 
compressors  and  individualized  pacing 
devices,  the  aural  supplement  would 
additionally  increase  the  number  of 
programs  jK)ssible  for  such  pupils. 
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Retention  in  Educable  Mentally 
Retarded  Children  of  Material 
Presented  by  Simultaneous 
Reading  and  Listening 

David  B.  Orr 
American  Institutes  for  Research 

THE  A.\IERICaK  institutes  FOR  RE- 
SEARCH has  begun  to  develop  a  nro- 
grani  of  research  which  has  as  its 
long-term  goal  the  investigation  and 
improved  understanding  of  hivnan  in- 
formational inputs,  processing,  and 
storage,  and  the  tran.slation  cf  such  im- 
proved understanding  into  both  theory 
and  practice.  The  research  described 
here  was  part  of  a  project  which  had 
two  broad  aims,  1 )  to  study  the  effect 
of  using  simultaneous,  bimodal  (eye- 
ear)  inputs  on  the  comprehension  of 
connected  discourse,  both  in  terms  of 
assimilation  and  retention  of  content, 
and  in  terms  of  improvement  of  read- 
ing and  listening  skills,  and  2)  to 
consider  the  implications  of  such  pro- 
cedures for  the  instruction  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  intellectual  continuum  com- 
monly known  as  educable  mentally 
retarded  (EMR).* 

The  concept  that  bimodal  presenta- 
tion ( simultaneous  reading  and  lis- 
tening) might  facilitate  information 
transfer  and  retention  had  its  origin  in 
several  previous  studies. 

In  an  unpu])]ished  paper.  Travers 
(6)  reported  making  a  careful  review 
of  studies  hack  to  1894  supposedly 
supporting  the  idea  that  the  use  of  sev- 
eral censes  simultaneously  is  more 
efficient  than  the  use  of  the  senses  sep- 
arately for  the  transmission  of  infor- 
mation. Nearly  all  of  these  studies 
concluded  that  simultaneous  use  of  aurf 
ditory  and  visual  channels  of  informa- 
tion transmission  is  more  effective  than 

♦The  author  wishes  to  extend  his  appre- 
ciation to  Jacques  H.  Robinson  who  carried 
out  much  of  the  work  herein  described,  and 
to  the  National  Institutes  for  Mental  Health 
for  its  support  under  grant  No.  MH  10819-01. 
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use  of  either  alone.  (These  studies 
form  much  of  the  bas^s  for  the  wide- 
spread use  of  audiovisual  aids.) 
Howevei,  most  of  these  studies  were 
found  waiiting  either  in  design  or  in 
tests  of  significance,  and  Travers  and 
his  students,  e.g.,  Van  Mondfrans  (7), 
researched  the  proble'  urther  using 
more  careful  controls.  Briefly,  their 
results  cast  doubt  on  the  earlier  con- 
clusions of  facilitation.  Using  simple 
rote  learning  of  word  lists  of  varying 
degrees  of  nieaningfulness,  no  signifi- 
cant facilitating  effect  of  eye-plus-ear 
transmission  was  found.  (The  influ- 
ence of  degree  of  nieaningfulness  was 
not  discussed  )  A  further  study  using 
more  rapid  rates  of  transmission  ap- 
peared to  show  an  interference  effect. 

Travers  maintained  that  these  find- 
ings tied  in  with  those  of  Hernandez- 
Peon,  et  al.  (2),  who  demonstrated 
that  the  sight  of  a  mouse  by  a  cat  re- 
sulted in  a  blocking  of  the  nerve  im- 
pulse produced  by  an  audible  click. 
However,  it  should  he  noted  that  the 
mouse  and  the  click,  far  from  being 
identical  or  complementary  in  stimulus 
content,  are  properly  thought  of  as 
competing  stimuli.  Thus,  the  Travers 
and  Hernandez- Peon  experiments  are 
based  on  rather  sharply  different  stim- 
ulus conditions,  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily support  each  other. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
Stromer  (5)  trained  one  group  of  sub- 
jects extensively  in  listening  alone,  and 
another  group  ii  reading  silently  while 
listening  to  the  same  materia'  pre- 
sented simultaneously  at  rates  ap  to 
285  words  per  minute.  Both  groups 
were  then  tested  on  both  narrative  and 
**study"  material.  Those  students 
given  reading-li  stening  training 
showed  a  si.^nificant  increase  in  rate  of 
reading,  a  slight  improvement  in  lis- 
tening comprehension,  and  no  im- 
provement in  reading  comprehension 
cT  study  material.  For  those  students 
given  training  only  in  listening  there 
was  no  significant  improvement  in 
reading  comprehension,  though  pre- 
sumably the  group  did  imp*-ove  in  lis- 
tening comprehension.  However,  for 
both   groups,   hstening   to  narrative 


material  while  reading  it  resulted  in 
comprehension  that  was  significantly 
greater  than  that  for  silent  reading 
alone. 

In  an  unpublished  paper  presented 
to  the  Annual  Workshop  on  Reading 
Research  (March  1964)  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Diagnostic  Reading 
Tests,  Heckelman  (1)  reported  as  fol- 
lows on  the  use  of  simultaneous  oral 
reading  by  teacher  and  student  as  a 
remedial  reading  training  procedure: 

"Children  with  severe  handicaps  in 
the  area  of  reading  were  given  a  maxi- 
mum of  7^4  hours  of  instruction  by 
this  method  during  a  period  of  6  weeks 
with  a  resultant  average  of  2.2  grade 
levels  of  growth  in  functional  reading 
skill."  Heckelman  termed  his  system 
a  **Keurological  Impress  Reading 
Method,"  employing  visual-linguistic 
and  aural-linguistic  networks,  and  re- 
garded it  as  a  fundamental  approach. 
In  any  case,  it  appeared  to  produce 
impressive  results. 

Finally,  an  exploratory  study  re- 
ported by  the  present  writer  (3)  has 
also  suggested  the  importance  of  si- 
multaneous input  of  aural  and  visual 
information.  In  this  experiment,  sub- 
jects read  silently  while  a  special  de- 
vice presented  the  same  text  aurally, 
without  pitch  distortion,  37.S-47S 
wpm,  well  aboz^e  the  average  reading 
rate  of  the  group.  The  Nelson-Denny 
Reading  Test  was  ttsed  before  and 
after  training.  Experimental  subjects 
had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  and 
showed  a  significant,  post-experimental 
mean  increment  in  reading  rate  of  90 
wpm ;  this  increment  was  significantly 
greater  than  the  control  group  incre- 
ment (10  wpm  at  the  one  percent 
level.  This  increment  was  rccom- 
plished  with  no  loss  in  comprehension 
score  and  a  significant  increment  in 
vocabulary  scores  as  compared  to  both 
initial  score  and  control  increment. 

In  summary,  the  above-cited  re- 
search seemed  to  suggest  that  simulta- 
neous presentation  of  material  via  both 
auditory  and  visual  channels  may  have 
a  facilitating  or  an  interfering  effect  on 
informational  transmissions  depending 
on  the  rate  of  presentation,  the  degree 
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of  similarity  and  complexity  of  the  two 
stimuH,  and  the  continuity  and  mean- 
ir^fulness  of  the  material. 

The  present  research  was  under- 
taken to  examine  the  possibility  that 
bimodal  presentations  might  enhance 
the  comprehension  and  retention  of 
content  of  EMR's,  a  group  that  tradi- 
tionally has  extreme  difficulty  not  only 
in  learning  to  read,  but  perhaps  more 
importantly  reading  to  learn. 

Proced  ures 

The  experiments  were  carried  out  at 
a  public  special  education  school  in  the 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland  sys- 
tem. As  the  present  paper  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  retention  phase 
of  these  experiments,  only  procedures 
relevant  to  that  phase  are  discussed 
below. 

Subjects 

Subjects  were  selected  who  had  re- 
corded (individual  test)  IQ*s  between 
54  and  86,  ages  between  12  years,  II 
months  and  17  years,  11  months,  read- 
ing grade  level  of  at  least  2,0,  and  no 
major  auditory  or  visual  defects  or 
known  degenerative  neurological  dis- 
eases. Subjects  were  of  both  sexes 
and  predominantly  wMiite.  They  were 
randomly  assigned  to  the  various  treat- 
ment groups  used  in  the  experiment. 

Materials 

Materials  consisted  of  three  600-700 
word  passages  developed  and  adapted 
by  Spicker  (4).  These  passages  were 
rated  at  grade  levels  3,  5,  and  9,  re- 
spectively. Twenty  four-choice  multiple- 
choice  tests  of  appropriate  difficulty 
were  developed  for  each  passage. 

Treatment  groups 

Four  groups  of  subjects  were  consti- 
tuted : 

1  A  Machine- Audiovisual  (MAV) 
group,  exposed  to  bimodal  pres- 
entation of  the  three  passives. 
Tape  recordings  slowed  by  20 
percent  (to  about  80  wpm)  by 
means  of  a  device  which  can 
vary  rate  without  pitch  distortion 
were  used  for  the  auditory  pres- 


entations ;  14-point  macrotype 
was  used  for  the  same  material 
to  be  read. 

2.  A  Teacher- Audio  visual  (TAV) 
group,  also  exposed  to  bimodal 
presentations,  with  the  audio 
portion  produced  by  the  teacher 
reading  at  his  mTmal  speed. 

3.  A  IMachine  Audio  (MAud) 
group,  which  received  the  slowed 
auditory  taped  presentation  but 
no  reading  material. 

4.  A  Control  group  which  did  not 
receive  the  passages,  but  only  the 
questions. 

there  were  not  sufficient  subjects 
available  for  Teacher  .Audio  or  Haw- 
thorne control  groups.  The  rates  of 
presentation  used  were  selected  on  a 
priori  grounds  after  pilot  testing  as 
being  **appropriate"  in  each  case. 
They  were  not  under  experimental 
irvccnigation  in  this  phase  of  the  study. 

Experimental  method 

The  three  passjages  were  adminis- 
tered, one  each  ('ay  on  successive  days, 
in  ascending  order  of  difficulty  to  each 
of  the  three  treatment  groups.  They 
were  presented  in  accordance  with  the 
type  of  treatment  prescribed  for  the 
group  (MAV,  TAV,  or  MAud). 
After  each  passage  its  20-item  test  was 
administered;  and  the  tests  only,  with- 
out the  passages,  were  given  to  the 
control  group.  All  tests  were  given 
using  both  the  reading  and  listening 
modes. 

As  measures  of  retention,  the  "odd'* 
test  items  were  readministered  without 
the  passages  after  about  one  month, 
and  the  **even"  items  readministered 
after  the  second  month.  As  before, 
these  tests  were  presented  on  three 
successive  days.  Immediately  after 
the  collection  of  the  second  retention 
measure,  the  passages  were  again  pre- 
sented and  all  20  questions  again  ad- 
ministered to  supply  a  relearn  index. 

Data  collection  efforts  for  this  phase 
of  the  study  had  to  be  limited  in  time 
in  order  to  permit  carrying  out  an  in- 
structional experiment  which  took  up 
the  time  between  the  initial  and  final 
retention  testing.    Make  up  sessions 
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were  limit'?d  to  within  one  calendar 
week  from  the  group  testing.  As  a 
consequence,  there  was  a  differential  N 
in  each  of  the  groups,  and,  in  general, 
the  analyses  were  simplified  by  equal- 
izing the  N's  in  each  of  the  cells  of  the 
analyses  of  variance  to  N=8  by  ran- 
domly casting  out  the  excess  cases. 

Results 

Tests  showed  in  general  that  the 
treatment  group  means  significantly 
exceeded  the  control  group  mean,  thus 
indicating,  as  expected,  that  the  scores 
were  a  function  of  knowledge  gained 


from  the  passages.  (It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  control  group  did  not 
receive  the  passages.)  An  analysis  of 
variance  was  done  based  on  the  initial 
score  data  shown  in  Table  1.  This 
analysis  clearl;-  showed  that  the  two 
subtests  (odds  and  evens)  were  not 
different,  at  least  with  respect  to  initial 
score  data.  It  may  be  safely  presumed 
that  they  were  not  different  for  other 
administrations,  and  the  absence  of  in- 
teraction between  split  and  treatment 
suggested  that  the  two  subtests  were 
appropriate  for  the  comparison  of 
treatments. 


TABLE  1 

M'^qns  and  Standard  Deviations  by  Odd  and  Even  Items,  Treatment  Groups, 
 and  Passages  for  Initial  Comprehension  Data,  Retention  Phase 


Difficulty 
(Passage) 

Even 

Control 

Even 

MAV 
Odd 

Even 

TAV 
Odd 

MAud 
Even  Odd 

3  (T) 

3.8 

3.6 

7.5 

7.6 

5.2 

5.8 

5.8 

6.0 

(s) 

.88 

.92 

2.07 

2.07 

1.28 

'  1.39 

1.91 

227 

5  (X) 

3.3 

3.3 

6.6 

5.7 

6.0 

5.1 

4.0 

4.2 

(s) 

1.17 

.88 

1.60 

1.98 

1.60 

2.30 

2.07 

2.19 

9  (X) 

2.0 

3.0 

5.1 

5.1 

4.6 

5.2 

3.i) 

3.1 

(s) 

.93 

.75 

Z\0 

1.46 

2.26 

2.66 

2.4.'; 

2.03 

Note:  Each  «  y  is  based  on  N  —  S;  data  is  based  on  10-item  tests.  Tiie  Control 
group  did  not  receive  the  passages  «tnd  thus  represents  a  base  line  estimate. 


As  expected,  the  Grade,  3,  5,  and  9 
passages  proved  highly,  detectably  dif- 
ferent in  difficulty.  However,  a  treat- 
ment effect  was  also  detected  at  the  10 
percent  level  (the  level  chosen  for  sig- 
nificance for  the  entire  experiment  on 
several  a  priori  grounds),  with  MAV 
>  TAV  >  MAud  being  the  order  of 
the  means.  Further  analyses  of  the 
treatment  effect  were  suggested  by  the 
treatment  by  difficulty  interaction. 
Analyses  of  the  simple  main  effects 
confirmed  the  treatment  difference  at 
the  10  percent  level  or  better  for  each 
of  the  three  difficulty  levels.  The 
means  were  in  the  order  given  above 
for  the  Grade  5  and  Grade  9  passages 
and  MAV  >  MAud  >  TAV  for  the 
Grade  3.  Not  all  mean  differences 
reached  significance,  however.  The  sig- 
nificant ones  were  as  follows :  Grad*  3, 


MAV  >  TAV,  MAud ;  Grade  5,  MAV 
>  MAud :  Grade  9.  MAV.  TAV  > 
MAud. 

Having  demonstrated  that  the  odd- 
even  subtests  were  equivalent,  the  re- 
tention data  themselves  could  then  be 
analyzed.  The  av^Tage  of  the  odd- 
even  scores  was  :aken  at  the  initial 
treatment  group,  by  difficulty  (pas- 
sage). Thus,  these  analyses  were 
based  on  10-iteni  tests  or  equivalent. 
The  means  are  shown  in  Table  2.  The 
purpose  of  this  comparison  was  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  there  were  sig- 
nificant differences  in  score  after  the 
two  intervals  of  time,  and  whether  or 
not  difficulty  and  initial  treatment  dif- 
ferences persisted. 

The  differences  in  initial  treatment 
did  not  hold  Up  over  the  retention  in- 
tervals, although  the  overall  differences 
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Means  and  Standard  Deviations  by  Retention  Interval, 
Difficulty  and  Treatment  Groups  (Cetl  Ns  =  8) 


Difficulty 
(Passage) 

Ro 

MAV 

IT 

R. 

R. 

TAV 
Ri 

R. 

Ro 

MAud 
Ri 

Rs 

3  (X) 

7.6 

6.5 

6.4 

5.5 

6.0 

4.8 

5.9 

5.8 

4.0 

(s) 

176 

1.14 

2.26 

1.20 

1.85 

1.28 

1.90 

1.28 

1.85 

5  (X) 

6.2 

5.2 

5.0 

5.6 

5.9 

4.9 

4.1 

4.8 

4.6 

(s) 

1.42 

2.19 

2.20 

1.68 

2.95 

1.73 

1.86 

1.28 

2.82 

9  (X) 

5.1 

4.4 

4.1 

4.9 

4.0 

38 

3.1 

3.6 

32 

(s) 

1.73 

1.51 

1.36 

2,38 

2.67 

1.49 

2.13 

1.41 

1.58 

Note :  Data  are  based  on  10-itcm  tests,  where  R©  is  the  average  of  initial  odd  and  initial 
even  scores. 


in  the  means  remained  iti  the  same  di- 
rection. Mean  differences  by  difficulty 
level  were  again  highly  significant. 
Mean  differences  at  the  retention  in- 
tervals were  also  significant  and  in  the 
anticipated  direction :  initial  >  one 
month  >  2  months.  These  analyses 
suggested  that  the  favorable  effects  of 
hiniodal  presentation  were  decreased 
over  the  retention  intervals,  but  th^t 
the  bimodal  procedure  did  not  ad- 
versely affect  retention.  In  other 
words,  the  results  may  be  interpreted 
as  a  case  of  the  regression  of  the  high 
groups  toward  the  common  mean, 
across  time. 

A  further  measure  of  retention  was 
obtained  by  readministering  the  pas- 
sages to  the  three  treatment  groups, 
using  the  original  presentatioi  mode, 
two   months  after   initial  exposure. 


The  data  are  summarized  in  Table  3. 
The  analysis  of  variance  showed  sig- 
nificantly higher  mean  scores  for  the 
relearning  condition  than  for  the  initial 
data.  The  AXOVA  again  revealed  no 
differences  by  treatment  group  and 
highly  significant  differences  by  diffi- 
culty level  in  the  expected  direction. 
However,  the  nearly  significant  treat- 
ment by  test  interaction  suggested  that 
the  initial  versus  relearning  increase  be 
examined  by  treatment  group.  In  an 
analysis  of  simple  main  effects  this 
difference  was  found  to  be  significant 
for  TAV  and  MAud,  but  not  for 
MAV.  A  similar  analysis  showed  that 
while  the  means  remained  in  the  order 
MAV  >  TAV  >  MAud,  the  signifi- 
cant difference  obtained  on  the  initial 
test  did  not  hold  up  on  the  relearning 
test. 


TABLE  3 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for  Relearning  by 
Difficulty  and  Treatment  Group 


Difficulty 
(Passafe) 

RLo 

MAV 
  RL 

RLo 

TAV 

RL 

RLo 

MAud 
  RL_ 

3  (X) 

15.1 

15.4 

11.0 

14.4 

11.8 

13.1 

(s) 

3.52 

4.00 

2.39 

2.50 

3.81 

4.09 

5  (X) 

12.4 

13.2 

11.1 

13.1 

8.2 

11.9 

(») 

2.97 

5.09 

3.36 

3.56 

3.73 

5.17 

9  (X) 

10.2 

12.1 

9.9 

11.6 

6.1 

9.4 

(s) 

3.45 

4.82 

4.76 

4.53 

4.36 

4.41 

Note:  Cell  Ns  =  8;  data  based  on  20-itein  tests. 
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Tims  it  woiilfl  appear  that  the  sec- 
ond arlniinistration  of  the  passages  pro- 
duced scores  at  a  significantly  higher 
level  than  the  original  administration 
in  spite  of  a  two-month  interval  be- 
tween administrations.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  two-month  in- 
terval contained  30  instructional  pe- 
riods in  which  the  experimental  treat- 
ments were  used  with  other  materials. 
The  demonstrated  increments  could 
thus  be  attributed  to  relearning  or 
treatment  effects  or,  probably,  both.  In 
ally  case,  these  findings  eniph^^size  that 
K\!Rs  can  profit  from  suitable  learning 
experiences.  The  failure  of  the  MAV 
increase  to  reach  a  significant  level  was 
again  probably  due  to  a  regression  ef- 
fect of  the  highest  score  level  toward 
the  conmion  mean. 

A  final  question  which  was  investi- 
gated with  these  data  was  whether  or 
not  the  scores  obtained  after  an  inter- 
val differed  significantly  from  a  chance 
level.  Relevant  information  can  be 
had  by  comparing  the  scores  for  the 
treatment  groups  after  one  month  to 
those  obtained  by  the  control  group 
(which  did  not  receive  the  passages  at 
all)  for  the  same  (odd)  items.  The 
relevant  means  are  contained  in  Tables 
1  and  2. 

In  the  analysis  of  variance,  a  highlv 
significant  difference  in  the  group 
means  was  detected.  Examination  of 
the  means  themselves  showed  that  this 
difference  arose  because  all  treatment 
group  means  significantly  exceed  the 
control  group  mean,  thus  suggesting 
strongly  that  some  of  the  material  was 
retained  by  the  treatment  groups  over 
the  interval  of  one  month.  Again  a 
significant  difference  in  difficulty  was 
noted. 

Although  statistical  interdependen- 
cies  precluded  a  test  at  the  two-month 
interval,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that 
EMRs  demonstrated  a  significant  ca- 
pacity for  the  retention  of  instruc- 
tional material  over  a  considerable 
time  span.  Means  at  the  two-month 
interval  were  in  the  same  direction. 
This  finding  may  be  one  of  the  more 
important  of  the  study  as  it  indicates 
the  value  of  continued  effort  to  im- 


prove instructional  techniques  for  the 
EMR. 

Summary  and  discussion 

To  summarize  the  retention  phase  of 
the  study,  significant  retention  was  ob- 
tained after  a  one-momli  interval  (and 
probably  after  a  two-month  interval) 
as  compared  to  a  control  base  line  that 
did  not  receive  the  passages. 
Significant  losses  with  time  were  also 
detected,  as  expected,  by  comparison 
with  initial  scores.  The  initial  differ- 
ences in  the  treatment  group  means  in 
the^direction  MAV  >  TAV  >  MAud 
did  not  hold  up  across  the  retention  in- 
terval. A  significant  improvement 
over  initial  score  was  found  on  a  re- 
learning  exercise  carried  out  after  a 
two-month  interval,  particularly  for 
the  TAV  and  MAud  groups. 
Difficulty  levels  were  significant  in  all 
analyses  in  the  ex|iected  direction.  It 
was  concluded  that  EMRs  are  capable 
of  retaining  and  of  significantly  profit- 
ing by  relearning  for  the  instructional 
materials  used;  and  that  the  initial 
treatment  group  differences  tended  to 
regress  toward  a  common  mean  over 
time. 

It  is  not  possible  to  come  to  any  def- 
inite conclusions  on  the  matter  of  sen- 
sory facilitation  on  the  basis  of  this 
small  study,  though  it  seems  quite 
clear  that  the  simultaneous  sight/sound 
procedures  did  not  produce  an  inter- 
ference effect  on  retention.  Indeed, 
the  persistent  tendency  for  the  means 
to  favor  the  bimodal  presentation 
groups,  not  only  in  the  phase  of  the 
experimentation  reported  here,  but  in 
the  instructional  phases  of  this  experi- 
men t  not  report ed  h ere ,  suggests 
strongly  the  need  for  further  research 
with  a  less  specialized  and  more  gen- 
eralizable  population  to  determine  the 
|K)tential  value  of  bimodal  presentation 
for  educational  communication, 
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Personality  and  Reading  Success: 
\  THEN  and  NOW  Study  of 
Thirty  Years  Span* 

Irene  J.  Athey 
University  of  Rochester 
and 

Jack  A.  Holmes 
University  of  California 

READING  is  a  higlily  complex  skill. 
The  ease  and  fluency  with  which  the 
average  adult  reads  printed  materials 
and  comprehends  their  content  belies 
the  fact  that  this  virtuoso  performance 
is  reached  only  after  years  spent  in 
perfecting  many  different  kinds  of 
skills,  com|>ounding  and  recompound- 
ing  these  skills  to  form  the  finished 
product.  Holmes  (7)  and  Holmes  & 
Singer  (8),  Davis  (J),  and  Kling  (P) 
have  demonstrated  the  extent  and  va- 
riety of  skills  which  make  up  the  read- 
ing level  of  different  subgroups  from 
junior  high  school  and  college  popula- 
tions. 

*  The  research  reported  in  this  paper  was 
pursued  under  Contract  No.  OE  S-10-450,  S- 
248,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  1967. 


Xe'tlier  the  layman  nor  the  reading 
expert  would  readily  assume  that  per- 
sonality characteristics  figure  promi- 
nently in  the  reading  act.  W  hen  we 
think  of  reading,  we  are  apt  to  concen- 
trate on  cognitive  abilities  and  infor- 
mational background.  Yet  it  is  trite  to 
say  that  the  individual  develops  as  a 
"whole  person.*'  Olson  (11  )y  for  ex- 
ample, has  suggested  t1iat  a  child's 
reading  age  may  be  a  function  of  his 
le\el  of  maturation  on  certain  physical 
indices  such  as  skeletal  age,  dental  age, 
etc.  Haggard  {6)  and  others  have 
shown  the  relationship  between  certain 
personality  traits  and  academic 
achievement  in  school.  It  should  occa- 
sion no  surprise,  then,  to  find  such 
traits  to  be  intimately  associated  with 
reading. 

Historically  speaking,  investigation 
into  the  relationship  between  reading 
and  |>ersonality  received  its  initial  im- 
petus from  the  psychological  clinic. 
Spurred  cm  by  the  obvious  emotional 
handicaps  of  many  of  their  disabled 
readers,  Blanchard  ( 2 )  and  I  ^^dd 
(10)  pioneered  some  of  the  earliest 
studies  on  the  connection  between 
these  phenomena.  During  the  almost 
forty  years  that  have  intervened  since 
these  early  studies,  a  steady  flow  of  re- 
search on  this  topic  has  issued  from 
the  clinic,  the  classroom,  and  the  labo- 
ratory. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
field  has  proved  to  be  notoriously 
**stony  ground,**  repeatedly  yielding 
negative  or  inconclusive  results,  the 
flow  has  gained  momentum,  rather 
than  diminished.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  it  has  consisted  of  "one-shot** 
stuclies,  in  which  specific  personality 
scales  are  correlated  with  reading 
achievement,  and  the  low  correlations 
are  taken  as  evidence  of  a  negligible 
relationship  between  reading  and  per- 
sonality or  emotional  adjustment  in 
general.  What  is  demonstrated,  of 
course,  is  the  absence  of  relationship 
between  reading  and^the  particular  ad- 
justment scales  usea.  Such  findings 
do  not  exclude  the  possibility,  how- 
ever, that  other  aspects  of  personality, 
for  which  no  scales  exist,  may  be 
highly  and  consistently  related  to  read- 
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ing.  "Personality''  and  ''adjustment" 
are,  after  all.  very  broad  terms,  and 
one  cannot  assume  a  priori  that  those 
aspects  of  personality  which  have  most 
bearing  on  academic  achievement  will 
be  the  ones  of  most  interest  to  the 
clinician.  One  might,  in  fact,  assume 
just  the  opposite.  A  major  phase  of 
the  present  study  was  devoted  to  the 
attempt  to  build  new  scales  which 
would  have  a  more  s|)ecific  and  direct 
relationship  to  reading  ability,  and 
would  not  l)e  primarily  oriented  to  ad- 
justment per  se. 

In  summary,  one  may  say  that  analyt- 
ical research  into  the  relationship  of 
l^ersonality  factors  to  reading  has  had 
four  major  defect:  I)  It  has  lacked  a 
firm  theoretical  base  with  respect  to 
both  reading  and  personality,  i.e.,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  hypotheses  tested 
have  not  been  derived  from  a  theory  of 
reading  nor  from  a  theory  of  personal- 
ity, much  less  from  an  integration  of 
the  two  types  of  theory.  2)  It  has  re- 
sulted in  inconclusive  findings  because 
of  the  unsuitability  of  the  personality 
scales  used.  3)  It  has  generally  con- 
sisted of  "one-shot"  studies  without 
proper  cross-validation  or  replication. 
4)  It  has  been  insensitive  to  the  possi- 
bly changing  relationship  of  specific 
value -saturated  personality  scales  and 
reading  achievement  with  increasing 
acack  niic  ex|)erience  and  age. 

The  present  study,  in  seeking  to 
meet  these  four  objections,  fell  natur- 
ally into  the  following  four  phases. 
First,  a  person'^lity  theory  was  sought 
which  could  accommodate  a  cognitive 
task  such  as  learning  to  read. 
Erikson's  (•/.  5)  theory  was  selected 
as  particularly  appropriate  for  this 
purpose,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
integrate  his  major  concepts  concern- 
ing the  development  of  the  normal  or 
healthy  personality  through  early 
childhood  and  the  primary  school 
years  with  the  substrata-factor  theory 
of  reading  propounded  by  Holmes  (7, 
8).  Second,  instead  of  using  co^ven- 
ti^^'ial  personality  scales,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  build  scales  which  would 
measure  some  of  Erikson's  primary 
concepts  from  items  which  had  been 


shown  to  have  discriminating  power 
with  re  >pect  to  reading.  Third,  the 
.scales  were  cross-validated  twice,  and 
the  atiu'y  was  replicated  on  a  com- 
parable group  at  a  different  point  in 
time.  Finally,  the  two  samples  were 
followed  longitudinally  over  a  period  of 
three  years,  making  this  a  then-and- 
now  study  of  thirty  years  duration, 
utilizing  a  three-year  longitudinal  sam- 
ple in  the  earlier  phase,  and  three  com- 
parable cross-sectional  groups  in  the 
later  phase. 

The  next  four  sections  are  devoted 
to  a  description  ol  the  four  phases  of 
the  study,  \  paradigm  of  the  research 
design  is  shown  in  Figure  I . 

Theoretical  background 

Erik.son  is  a  neo-Freudian  who 
views  man's  progress  through  life  as 
attained  only  by  meeting,  with  varying 
degrees  of  success,  a  series  of  chal- 
lenges posed  by  his  own  physical  ma- 
turing and  the  cultural  expectations  of 
his  milieu.  Success  at  any  one  stage  is 
accomplished  at  the  expense  of  giving 
up  earlier  methods  of  obtaining  gratifi- 
cation which  are  inappropriate  to  the 
higher  level,  but  is  rewarded  by  the 
addition  of  new  ."kills  to  one's  reper- 
toire, and  by  the  approval  and  privi- 
leges accorded  the  new  status.  Failure 
involves  not  only  a  denial  of  such  per- 
quisites, but  it  handicaps  the  individual 
when  he  is  confronted  by  new  tasks  at 
subsequent  levels,  giving  rise  to  cumu- 
lative emotional  and  social  handicap 
with  its  attendant  anxieties  and  impli- 
cations for  learning.  A  major  chal- 
lenge for  the  growing  child  comes 
around  the  time  of  first  admission  to 
school.  Erikson  calls  this  period  the 
crisis  of  "industry  vs.  inferiority,'*  the 
time  when  the  child  must  obtain  mas- 
tery of  the  fuiKlamental  tools  of  learn- 
ing and  acquire  habits  of  work  and 
Ijositive  attitudes  toward  school  v^hich 
will  enable  him  to  establish  those 
permanent  "patterns  of  industry"  val- 
ued by  an  activity-oriented  society. 
Reading  is  perhaps  the  most  imfxirtant 
of  these  fundamental  tocls.  On  diis 
theory,  then,  one  might  expect  that 
success  in  learning  to  read  would  lead 
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PHASE  I 


Initial  Cross-sectional  Sample  (9th  grade,  1935) 


Group 
IN 


Item 
pool 


n=:328 


Item  analysis 
predictin|2^  Reading  Ach. 


Double  cross-validation 
Selected  Total 
items  sample 


N,i  —  40  good  readers    «  =  v 
=  40  poor  readers      *  * 


N»a  =  40  good  readers 
N»a  =  40  poor  readers  * 


:160 


N««.  =  130 


Pooled  sample 

Significant  items 
from  IN  &  OUT 
groups  combined 
to  form  final 
"then**  (1935)  in- 
ventory. Valida- 
tion on  pooled  9th 
grade  sample :  Np 
=  290 


9th  grade  (1935) 


PHASE  11 
Longitudinal  Cross-validation 
8th  grade  (1934) 
Correlation  analysis 
Multiple  Correlation 


7th  grade  (1933) 


PHASE  III 

Current  Cross-validation 
9th  grade  (J966)  8th  grade  (1966) 

Correlation  analysis 
Multiple  correlation 

Fig.  1.  Partidigm  of  research  design. 


7th  grade  (1966) 


to  a  |)er5onality  syndrome  character- 
ized by  '  idtistr)-,  self-confidence,  and 
positive  attitudes  toward  school  and 
work.  To  carry  the  implications  of 
the  theory  one  «?tep  further,  one  might 
also  infer  that  good  readers  would  ix>s- 
sess  the  qtialities  which  will  ensue 
from  the  successful  negotiation  of  Erik- 
son'.'*  earlier  stages  in  the  life  of  the 
child,  namely  autonomy,  trust,  and  ini- 
tiati\e. 

If  these  personality  characteristics 
can  be  shown  to  accompany  good  read- 
ing in  elementary  school  children,  to 
what  extent  ^  can  they  account  for 
differences  in  the  ability  to  read  ? 
Holmes  has  hypothesized  that,  beyoncl 
a  required  minimum  level  of  attain- 
ment in  certain  basic  skills  such  as  vo- 
cabiilary  and  information,  the  reader 
draws  upon  many  different  kinds  of 
abilities  and  skills  to  achieve  success. 
He   further   states   that  personality 


characteristics  and  personal  value  sys- 
tems may  be  found  among  the  constel- 
lations of  factors  contributing  to  the 
variance  in  reading  |>erformance.  In 
the  present  study  it  was  hy|x>thesized 
that  characteristics  representing  Mrik- 
son  s  concepts  of  the  healthy  |>erson- 
ality  would  not  only  discriminate 
between  groups  of  good  and  poor  read- 
ers, but  would  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  variance  in  reading  for 
the  total  sample. 

In  brief,  the  hypotheses  derived 
from  the  integrated  Erikson-Holmes 
theor>'  stated :  I )  That  successful  read- 
ers would  exhibit  those  qualities  which 
characterize  the  "healthy  personality," 
(viz.  positive  self  concept,  mastery  of 
the  environment,  and  freedom  from 
neurotic  anxiety),  and  2)  that  each  of 
these  qualities  would  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  reading  success. 
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Tests 

The  Stanford  Achievement  Test, 
Paragraph  Meaning,  Form  Y  (  1932) 
was  used  as  the  reading  criterion. 

A  doiihle  cross-validation  following 
a  two-way  analyses  of  the  University 
of  California  Inventory  selected  those 
items  which  exhihited  discriminating 
power  with  respect  to  reading.  A 
third  and  consolidating  item  analysis 
determined  the  content  of  the  new  in- 
ventory. 

Samples  and  procedures 

In  all,  five  samples  were  used  in  the 
present  study.  Two  samples  were 
drawn  from  the  longitudinal  study 
(1933-1935)  at  the  Institute  of 
Human  Development,  University  of 
California.  Berkeley,  and  one  of  these 
(X=-160)  was  studied  longitudinally 
in  Grades  7.  8,  and  9  ( 1933-1935) ;  the 
other  sample  ( X  =  130)  was  used  for 
cross-validation  purposes.  In  addi- 
tion, three  comparable  samples  were 
selected  from  Grades  7,  8,  and  9  in 
1966  (N's=^143,  158,  112). 

Construction  of  reading- 
[jcrsonality  scales  (then) 

1.  hem  analysis.  The  upper  and 
lower  27  percent  of  Grade  9 
(1935)  students  on  the  reading 
distribution  were  used  to  make 
an  item  analysis  of  the  initial  328 
items  on  the  personality  proto- 
cols of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia Inventory  (N  =  160). 

2.  Initial  cross-validation.  The  sig- 
nificant items  were  cross-validated 
on  a  totally  new  Grade  9  (1935) 
sample  (N=z  130). 

3.  Reciprocal  cross-validation.  Pro- 
cedures 1  and  2  were  repeated, 
using  the  upper  and  lower  27  per- 
cent of  the  second  sample  for  the 
item  analysis;  and  the  original 
sample  was  now  used  for  the 
second  cross-validation. 

4.  Item  analysis  of  pooled  samples. 
A  third  consolidating  item  anal- 
ysis was  performed  on  the  27  per- 
cent of  the  best  and  poorest 
readers  in  the  pooled  Grade  9 
samples  (N  =290).    An  item 


was  retained  if  it  was  a)  signifi- 
cant at  the  5  percent  le'.el  on  the 
chi-square  test,  and  b)  discrimi- 
nating in  the  same  direction  in 
this  and  the  two  for^ner  analyses. 
Of  the  original  328  items!  70 
survived  the  triple  analyses. 

5.  Pearson  correlation.  All  sub- 
jects in  the  two  samples  were 
rescored  on  the  70  discriminat- 
ing items,  and  the  resulting 
scores  were  correlated  with  read- 
ing. These  correlations,  ranging 
from  .46  to  .66,  were  all  signifi- 
cant and  also  stable  for  the 
cross-validating  samples.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  correla- 
tions of  the  original  UCI  scales 
ranged  from  -.31  to  .19  and,  for 
the  most  i>art,  tended  toward 
zero,  it  appears  that  the  selection 
of  items  on  the  basis  of  the  read- 
ing criterion  considerably  im- 
proved their  power  to  predict 
reading  achievement. 

6.  Factor  analysis.  The  items  were 
intercorrelated  and  submitted  to 
a  principal  components  factor 
analysis  to  determine  whether 
they  would  cluster  into  Kales 
descriptive  of  the  perso  lity 
characteristics  hypothesized  ifom 
theory.  Seven  factors  were  iso- 
lated and  subsequently  purified 
to  form  four  scales  which  were 
interpreted  as : 

I.  Social  Independence:  11.  5*^*//- 
Concept;  III.  School  Dislikes: 
and  IV.  Self-Decision. 

Social  Independence  is  so  railed  l}e- 
cause  the  items,  when  scored  in  the  di- 
rection of  responses  given  by  good 
readers,  indicate  a  belief  in  the  ability 
to  lead  one's  own  life,  and  the  desire  to 
make  one's  own  decisions  in  adult 
fashion.  Self-Concept  reflects  a  highly 
positive  self-image  on  the  part  of  the 
good  readers  extending  l^yond  the  ac- 
ademic sphere  into  the  social  fields  of 
leadership  and  popularity.  School 
Dislikes  consists  of  two  dusters  of 
items;  that  of  the  good  readers  con- 
sists of  dislikes  with  school  work  and 
teachers,  while  that  of  the  poor  readers 


is  composed  primarily  of  complaints 
against  behavior  of  peers.  The  Self- 
Decision  and  Family  Orientation  fac- 
tor suggests  that  the  good  reader  seeks 
companionship  among  his  peers,  while 
the  poor  reader  looks  to  his  parents 
and  home  life  for  leisure  activities. 
Considered  together,  ti  e  scales  present 
a  picture  of  greater  self  confidence,  in- 
dependence, and  social  maturity  on  the 
part  of  the  good  readers,  as  predicted. 
The  total  scale  was  called  the  Self-in- 
terest Inventory. 


Genetic  iongtitudinal  validation 
(then) 

The  personality  protocols  for  the  or- 
iginal Grade  9  sample  were  also  avail- 
able at  Grades  7  (1933)  and  8  (1934). 
They  were  rescored  for  the  four  new 
scales,  and  the  resulting  scores  corre- 
lated with  reading  In  a  longitu.iinal 
study,  however,  the  researcher  is  al- 
ways faced  with  a  loss  of  subjects.  In 
the  present  study  the  missing  data  phe- 
n.imeiion  necessitated  a  reduction  of 
the  sample  to  an  N  of  120  if  the  same 
students  were  to  be  compared  over  the 
three  years. 

Table  1  shows  the  correlations  be- 
tween the  new  scales  and  the  criterion, 
reading  achievement,  for  the  three 
grades. 

Comparing  the  correlations  for  the 
separate  scales  with  those  for  the  Total 
"Pure"  Factors  Scale  (I-IV)  in  Table 
1,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  lat- 
ter yields  the  highest  r  for  each  year 
— ^as  would  be  expected.   Further,  the 
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correlation  of  the  Total  Scale  with 
reading  for  Grnde  9  yields  an  r  of 
.465.  as  opi)osed  to  the  parallel  r's  of 
.322  and  .288  obtained  in  the  7th  and 
8th  Grades,  respectively.  This  drop  is 
explained  not  so  much  by  the  fact  that 
the  9th  Grade  r  of  .465  is  slightly  spu- 
rious (for  it  compares  favorably  with 
the  avera^^e  r  of  .480  derived  from  the 
reciprocal  cross-validation  of  the  IX 
and  OUT  Samples),  but  mainly  be- 
cause the  sawe  children  are  indeed 
somewhat  different  children  in  th*"  7th 
and  8th  Grades  than  they  are  in  the 
^>th.  where  the  original  item  analyses 
were  made  (see  Table  2).  The  fur- 
ther removed  one  gets  from  the  origi- 
nal conditions  for  selecting  the  items 
and  e.*Jtabhshing  the  original  r's,  the 
lower  the  relationships  are  likely  to  he, 
'^able  2  reports  the  constancy  correla- 
tions of  the  criterion  with  the  Self-In- 
terest Inventory  scales  from  year  to 
year.  Reading  Achievement  and  Inde- 
pendence appear  to  be  the  most  stable. 
The  greatest  changes  from  the  7th  to 
the  9tli  Grades  seem  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  self-concepts  of  these  pu- 
pils as  measured  by  this  scale. 
However,  the  constancy  correlations 
from  the  7th  tt)  8th  and  from  8th  to 
9th  Grades  are  relatively  low.  indicat- 
ing that  a  general  diflPerential  dexelop- 
ment  was  taking  place  within  this 
adolescent  sample  over  the  three-year 
period.  It  should  l>e  noted  that  the  de- 
velopmental correlations  are  not  relia- 
bility indites  and  should  not  be  taken 
as  such. 


TABLE  1 

Correlations  of  the  New  Reading-Personality  Scales  with  Reading  Achievement 
for  the  Same  Students  on  the  Same  TcsU  at  Three  Grade  Levels 

Grades  (N  =  120) 


Reading  Achievement 
v^ith 

7th 
(1933) 

8th 
(1934) 

9th 
(1935) 

I.   Social  Independence 

.219* 

.211* 

,219* 

II.  Self-Concept 

256* 

.086 

m* 

III.   School  Dislikes 

.136 

.077 

.Q77 

IV.  Self-Decision 

209* 

257* 

.345* 

Total  "Pure"  Factors  (MV) 

.322* 

.288* 

.465* 

♦  Significant  at  or  beyond  the  .05  level. 
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TABLE  2 

Year-to-Year  Self  Correlations  of  the  Scales 
Showing  Development  Relationships  in  the  then  bample 


C.  Reading  Achievement 

I.  Social  Independence 

IL  Self-Concept 

IlL  School  Dislikes 
IV.  Self-Decision 

T.  Total  "Pure"  Factors  (I-IV) 
*  Significant  at  c.  better  than  the  .05  level. 

The  pattern  of  correlations,  in  Table 
1.  suggests  that  each  factor,  except 
III,  ''School  Dislikej,"  makes  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  overall  re- 
lationship between  reading  and  the 
Self-interest    Inventory.     Since  the 
inter-scale  corr?lauon.s  are  relatively 
low.  it  appears  that  the  overall  inven- 
tory is  eflfectivelv  measuring  the  com- 
!)ined  impact  of  the  three  major  fac- 
tors.   A  judgmental  analysis  by  the 
pre  »nt  writers  of  the  items  in  Factor 
Scales  I,  11,  and  IV  suggests  that  the 
junior  high  school  students  who  hold 
high  values  toward  their  a)  Social  In- 
dependence, i.e„  freedom  from  scx!ial 
dependencv,  b)  Positive  Self-Concept, 
and  c)   Self-Decision,  i.e.,  need  to 
make  their  own  decisions,  will  be  bet- 
ter readers  than  those  who  place  a  low 
value  on  these  attributes.   It  is  evident 
that  these  *three  value  systems  are  in 
one  sense  factorially  different;  yet  m 
another  sense  they  are  only  different 
facets  of  a  single  basic  attitude,  need, 
desire,  or  active  role  on  the  part  of  the 
student  who  is  seeking  to  become  a 
confident   and   competent  individual 
able  to  make  his  own  decisions  now. 
and  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
he  can  make  his  own  way  in  the  world. 
To  accomplish  these  objectives  it  is 
quite  apparent  lO  him  that,  realisti- 
cally, he  mus*  have  an  education  of 
quality,  and  consequently  he  places 
high  value  oii  acquiring  s  tch  an  edu- 
cation.   These,  then,  are  the  values 
delineated  in  this  study  as  bearing  a 


7th  (1933) 
r7-8 

.78* 

.60* 

.06 

.16 

.33* 

.31* 


Grades 
8th  (1934) 


9th  (1935) 
r«-» 

.85* 

71* 

.09 

.12 

.46* 

.42* 


ix>sitive  relationship  to  reading  achieve- 
ment in  the  7th.  8th,  and  9th  Grades  in 
the  I930's.  The  question  remains. 
"Are  these  same  values  (as  oi^eration- 
ally  measured  in  the  Inventor}'  Scales) 
related  to  reading  success  in  the  same 
way  in  the  same  grades  today,  i.e..  in 
1966?" 

Cross  sectional  validation 
(now) 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the 
personalitv  scales  discovered  to  be  re- 
lated to  'reading  achievement  at  the 
junior  high  school  level  in  the  1930s 
were  constant  over  time  in  their  rela- 
tionship to  reading  achievement,  a 
suitable  replication  at  a  later  date  was 
needed.  Hence,  in  1966,  samples  of 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  graders  were  drawn 
from  a  similar  school  population. 
Except  for  a  few  Orientals,  the  student 
ix)pulations  of  the  then  and  now 
schoi>ls  were  comiiosed  almost  entirely 
of  Caucasians  of  comparable  socioeco- 
nomic levels,  living  in  similar  geo- 
graphical locations  of  the  San  i^ran- 
cisco  East  Bay  Area. 

Table  3  compares  the  correlations 
between  reading  and  the  personality 
scales  for  two  samples  taken  thirty 
years  apart.  Inspection  of  thse  correla- 
tions in  Table  3  will  show  that  21  of 
the  30  r  s  are  significantly  different 
fiom  zero  (<  =  OS).  The  most  strik- 
ing aspect  of  the  T-ble,  however,  is  the 
remarkably  high  and  consistent  corre- 
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TABLE  3 

Comparison  of  Correlations  for  Personal- Values  Inventory  Scales  and  Reading 
for  7th,  8th,  and  9th  Grades 

Grades 

Reading  and  7th  8th  9th 

L   Social  Independence 

1933,  '34,  *35'  219*  ,211*  .219* 

1966=*  .062  .024  .238* 

II.    Self -Concept 

1933,  '34,  '35         ,         .256*  .086  .388* 

1966  ^         .169*  ,161*  .188* 

III.  School  Dislikes 

1933,  '34,  '35  .136  .077  .077 

1966  .095  .003  .059 

IV.  Self- Decision 

1933,  '34,  '35  .209*  .257*  .345* 

1966  .308*  .427*  .221* 

Total  "Pure"  Factors  (I-IV) 

1933,  '34,  '35  .322*  .288*  .465* 

1966  .245*  .317*  .318* 

*  Significantly  diffeient  from  zero  (<  =  .05). 

•  1933,  19J4,  1935 :  N  =  120. 

*1966:  Nt  =  143,  N»  — 158,  N.— 112. 


lations  for  the  Total  Inventory 
over  the  three  years  for  lK>th  the  then 
and  now  groups.  Here,  |)ossib!y  for 
the  first  time,  is  evidence  that  a  certain 
set  of  personal  values  is  cottsist^ntly 
related  to  the  achievement  of  reading 
success  in  the  junior  high  school 
grades — within  the  limits  and  condi- 
tions of  the  two  |K)pu lations,  sampled 
over  a  thirty-year  span.  This  finding, 
corroborated  in  a  large  scale  study 
using  a  strictly  random  sample  from 
the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  Grades  at  ail  so- 
cioeconomic levels,  would  indeed  be  a 
real  breakthrough  in  the  field  of  read- 
ing. 

The  second  striking  feature  of  Table 
3  is  the  consistency  and  strength  of  the 
relationships  exhibited  between  Fac- 
tor IV,  Self-Decision,  and  Reading 
Achievement  in  the  thek  and  xow 
samples  over  the  three  grades.  This 
scale,  more  than  any  of  the  others,  ap- 
pears to  assess,  willingness  to  face  up 
to  the  reality  needs  for  self -fulfillment. 
The  hard  fact  is  that,  to  strive  to  fulfill 
one's  self-image  as  a  maturing  person, 
one  must  strive  to  be  l<*ss  dependent  on 
one's  immediate  family  for  direction, 
for  companionship,  and  for  protection 
from  both  the  real  and  fancied  dangers 


and  anxieties  of  one's  external  and  in- 
ternal worlds.  On  the  iK)sitive  side,  it 
assesses  the  degree  to  which  a  yomig 
person  perceives  his  parents  as  devel- 
oping a  basic  trust  in  his  ability  to 
make  decisions  for  himself,  such  as 
choosing  his  own  friends,  deciding  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  his  own  edu- 
cational goals,  and  acquiring  the  ability 
to  deal  with  anxieties  arising  from  the 
decision  not  to  be  a  "mother's  helper** 
in  order  to  pursue  his  own  interests 
and  fulfill  his  own  needs. 

The  third  most  consistently  positive 
factor  is  the  scale  assessing  Self-Con- 
cept. All  but  one  of  these  r's  are  sig- 
nificant beyond  the  ,05  level,  I-ow 
scores  on  this  scale  reveal  that  a  per- 
son tends  to  perceive  himself  as  insig- 
nificant and  ill-equipped  for  leadership 
in  either  social  or  academic  competi- 
tion. A  high  score,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  mean  that  the  person  has  feel- 
ings of  superiority  or,  in  fact,  consid- 
ers himself  to  be  the  most  outstanding 
individual  in  his  school ;  it  only  means 
that  he  does  not  profess  deep-seated 
feelings  of  inferiority.  Although  the 
scoring  is  dichotomized  for  each  item, 
in  taking  the  test  a  student  had  a  5- 
point  scale  on  which  to  record  his 
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answers.  The  poor  reader  tended  to 
concentrate  his  responses  in  the  lowest 
category,  while  the  best  and  average 
reader's  responses  were  spread  out 
more  or  less  evenly  over  the  other  four 
categories.  Thus  the  scale  tends  to  as- 
sess the  poor  vs.  the  average,  good, 
and  best  readers  when  used  in  its  pres- 
ent context. 

Factor  I,  Social  Independence,  dis- 
plays a  consistent  and  educationally 
important  set  of  correlations  for  the 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  Grades  of  the  then 
sample  and  tor  the  9th  of  the  now 
group.  A  low  score  on  this  scale 
n^eans  the  individual  wishes  to  be  and 
professes  to  be  considerate  of  other 
people  in  his  actions  and,  in  return,  is 
willing  tc  trust  them  in  their  actions 
toward  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
neither  professes  nor  wishes  to  be  old 
enough  to  make  his  own  decisions  In 
short,  he  wishes  to  be,  and  considers 
himself  to  be,  rather  completely  de- 
|>endent  upon  others.  Thus,  a  low  score 
would  tend  to  indicate  extreme  social 
dependency. 

Finally,  Factor  III,  School  Dislikes, 


is  consistently  uarelated  to  Reading 
Achievement. 

Multiple  correlation 

A  step-wise  multiple-correlation, 
using  the  scales  of  the  Self-Interest  In- 
ventory produced  the  results  tabulated 
in  Table  4  for  each  of  the  years  in  the 
THEN  and  NOW  samples,  To  facilitate 
comparison,  the  multiple  R's  derived 
from  the  best  weighting  of  the  subtehts 
are  presented  with  r's  obtained  by  cor- 
relating the  smn  of  the  number  of  cor- 
rect rmv  items  scored  (or  simple  sum 
of  the  raw  scale  scores  for  the  total) 
with  Reading  Achievement.  Perusal 
of  Table  4  reveals  that  the  adjusted 
multiple  7?'s  are  sometimes  nigher  and 
sometimes  lower  than  the  parallel 
zero-order  r  s.  The  secf*nd  interesting 
as|>ect  of  the  tabled  entries,  however,  is 
the  beta  weights  given  to  the  three  fac- 
tors in  contributing  to  the  various  mul- 
tiple Ks. 

Theoretically,  one  would  like  an  es- 
timate of  just  how  much  of  the  vari- 
ance in  Reading  Achievement  at  the 


TABLE  4 

Comparison  of  Multiple  R*s,  Derived  from  a  Best  Weighting  of  the  Subscales  of  the 
Inventory  for  Predicting  Reading  Achievement,  with  Zero-order  r's  derived  by 
Summing  Raw  Scores  of  Subscales  of  the  Inventory  and  Correlating  the 
 Total  with  Reading  Achievement 

Comparable 
correlations 


Sample    fir  ff.r       Unadjusted  Adjusted 


7th  Grade 

1933  Rc-n.Mv  =  (.21)  (.26)  -f  (.16)  (.22)  4-  (  .12)  (21?  ^  .377"  .302 
1933  rc  .  (i.iv)  -322  .322 
1966  Rc.  IV.  II.  I  =  (.31)  (.31)  4-  (.17)  (.17)  4-  (-.(S)  (.06)  =  .350  .322 
1966  f  c  .  (i.ivi   ^  ;245 


8th  Grade 

1934  Rc.n  ..II  =  (.23)  (.26)  4-  (.19)  (.21)  4-  (  .04)  (.09)  =  .324  .286 
1934  rc.n.iv,  -288  .288 
1966  Rc.  IV,  II.  I  =  (44)  (.43)  4-  (.19)  (.16)  4-  (-.05)  (.02)  =  .464  .447 
1966  rc  .  (I.IV,  :317  J17 


9th  Grade 

1935  Rc  .  II,  IV,  I  =  (.36)   (.39)  4-  (.33)   (.35)  4-  (    .04)   (.22)  =  .512  .493 

1935  rc  (Mv,  .    .  .     -    .465  .465 

1966  Rc  .  I,  IV,  II  =  (.17)  (.24)  4-  (20)  {22)  4-  (  18)  (.19)  =  .343  .305 
1966  rc  .  (i.iv)  .318  ^ 


•L  Social  Independence,  II.  Self-Concepi,  IV.  Self-Decision.  (MV).  Total  of  *Ture" 
Factors  (including  IIL  School  Dislikes). 
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junior  high  school  level  this  value-sat- 
urated Self-interest  Inventory  ac- 
counted for  under  the  then  and  now 
conditions.  Since  both  chi-square  and 
Z-tests  show  that  there  are  no  signifi- 
cant differences  in  the  r  in  the 
grade-by-grade  then  and  now  sam- 
ples or  between  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
Grades  within  each  condition  for  the 
Total  Self-Interest  Inventory  and 
Reading  Achievement,  they  may  all  be 
averaged  by  Fisher*s  z-transforniation. 
When  this  is  done,  the  averaging 
procedure  yield?  a  mean  r  of  ,36,  and 
the  best  cshmate  is  that  the  value- ..atu- 
rated  personality  scales  assessed  *n  this 
Inventory  could,  on  the  average,  ac- 
count for  approximately  13  percent  of 
the  variance  in  Reading  Achievement 
in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  Grades.  In 
the  field  of  personality  and  reading  re- 
search 13  percent  is  a  substantial  con- 
tribution, especially  when  if  has  shown 
itself  to  be  consistent  over  *^he  entire 
range  of  the  junior  high  schr^ol  and 
also  in  two  samples  separated  by  a  pe- 
riod o*  '^^'^^  thirty  years. 

Socioeconomic  status 

Socioeconomic  status  scor'.a  were 
available  for  the  families  of  r- f*  7th, 
8th,  and  9th  Grade  children  in  the 
THEN  sample    lence,  it  was  possible  to 


compare  the  magnitude  of  the  correla- 
tions, of  Reading  Achievement  not  only 
with  the  Total  (I-IV)  Inventory 
Score,  but  also  with  the  socioeconomic 
status  of  the  family.  Table  5  presents 
these  data. 

Reference  to  Table  5  shows  that  at 
each  grade  level  the  Tctal  (MV)  In- 
ventory Score  correlated  higher  wit  i 
Reading  Achievement  than  did  the  so- 
cioeconomic status  of  the  family. 

Obviously  a  child's  value  system — 
his  attitudes  toward  self-image,  free- 
dom from  family  and  social  depend- 
ency, and  the  making  of  decisions — 
are  intimately  tied  with  the  attitudes 
and  behavior  he  observes  and  reacts  to 
in  his  family,  and  these,  of  course,  arc 
dependent  on  the  socioeconomic  status 
of  the  family.  However,  the  relation- 
ship need  not  be  large  in  all  cases,  for 
there  are  many  other  individuals  and 
institutions  which  are  also  actively  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  mold  the  child — the 
peer  culture,  the  school,  the  church, 
and  advertising  campaigns  via  mass 
media,  to  name  only  a  few.  Beyond 
each  cnild*s  genetically  determined 
tendencies  and  the  influence  stemming 
from  his  family's  social  and  economic 
position,  there  are  these  other  strong, 
persuasive  elements  in  the  child's  life. 
The  degree  to  which  each  is  successful 


TABLE  5 

Comparative  G>rrclations  between  Reading  and 
(a)  Total  (I-IV)  Inventory  and  (b)  Socioeconomic  Status 


Variables 


Total  (I-IV)  Inventory 
Socioecon*3inic  Status 


Total  (I-IV)  Inventory 
Socioeconomic  Status 


Total  (I-TV)  Inventory 
Socioeconomic  Status 


THEN  sample 
7th  (1933) 

8th  (1934) 
9th  (1935) 


.322 
-.170* 


.288 
,277* 


.465 
-.240* 


*The  correlation  is  negative  simply  because  the  socioeconomic  scale  weights  the  occu- 
pations in  an  inverse  order : 

I  &  II.   Professionals,  proprietors,  managers  with  some  college  education, 

III.   Small  shopkeepers,  clerks,  salespersons,  skilled  workers  of  high  educational 
status, 

IV    Skilled  manual  workers, 
V.   Unskilled  workers  with  minimal  education. 
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reinforces  or  diminishes  the  impact  of 
family  pressures  on  the  child.  Finally, 
the  evidence  from  the  present  study  in- 
dicates that  the  composite  vahie-sys- 
t'  ,'ni .  no  matter  how  or  from  w*  tat 
sources  it  is  derived,  is  somewhat  more 
imjX)rtart  in  accounting  for  achieve- 
ment in  reading  in  junior  high  school 
children  than  the  family's  socioeco- 
nomic status  l^cr  sc.  It  must  he  held  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  present  sam- 
ples are  restricted  in  range  as  far  as 
socioeconomic  status  is  concerned. 
Under  the  condition  where  the  full 
range  of  the  socioeconomic  status  was 
present,  undoubtedly  the  influence  of 
socioeconomic  factors  would  be  in- 
creased ;  but  under  such  conditions  the 
range  in  value- systems  might  also  be 
greater,  in  which  case  the  relative  pic- 
ture found  here  would  remain  constant. 

Future  research  in  this  area 

The  present  study  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that,  by  isolating  a  A  cross- 
validating  only  those  personality  items 
related  to  reading,  it  is  possible  to  con- 
struct new  personality  scales  which 
have  a  consistent  and  significant  bear- 
ing on  reading  sixcess.  Moreover,  the 
characteristics  measured  by  these 
scales  aro  those  which  were  hypothe- 
sized from  reading  and  personality 
theory,  if  one  assumes  that  reading  is  a 
"developmental  task'*  in  western  cul- 
ture. The  relative  importance  of  each 
characteristic  at  each  age  level  and  for 
different  groups  is  a  matter  for  further 
research.  Especially  at  kindergarten 
and  grades  1  to  3,  when  reading  as- 
sumes tremendous  cultural  signifi- 
cance, and  the  relevant  personality 
characteristics  are  undergoing  rajiid 
transformation,  the  relationships  should 
provide  interesting  insights  into  the 
niMtual  development  and  impact  of  the 
emotional  overlay  and  language  skills. 
There  is  no  reason  t^  suppose  that 
tlie  factors  involved  in  this  study  ex- 
haust the  total  realm  of  values  and 
personality  characteristics  which  may 
be  related  to  reading.  The  hope  's 
that  the  use  of  the  double  cross-valida- 
tion technique  coupled  with  longitudi- 
nal and  cross-sectional  replications  in  a 
THEN  and  NOW  expenmentr'  '*5jgn 


have  demonstrated  a  satistactory  way 
of  mining  low  grade  ore.  The  *'pay- 
off'*  has  proven  to  be  substantial,  and 
the  present  writers  submit  that  it 
opens  possibilities  for  new  and  reward- 
ing studies  at  o.ner  levels  in  this  chal- 
lenging field  of  inquiry. 
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THE  PEDAGOGY  OF  READING 


A  Continuum  of  Teaching 
Strategies  for  Developing 
Reading  Readiness  at  the 
Kindergarten  Level 

Ha^ry  Singer,  iRViXC  H.  Balow, 
and  Patricia  Daiims 
University  of  California, 
Riverside* 

TiiK  DEBATE  on  wlieii  fomial  reading 
instruction  should  be  initiaced  has  been 
with  us  for  many  years,  and  many 
positions  have  been  taken  by  the  par- 
ticipants. At  one  extreme  are  those 
programs  which  recommend  formal 
reading  instruction  in  kindergarten  (5), 
(15).  or  earlier  (18,  16)**,  At  the 
other  extreme,  instruction  would  be 
delayed  until  a  necessary  mental  age  "^f 
six  years  and  six  months  had  been 
reached  (iP).  Between  these  ex- 
tremes a  crude  continuum  can  be  con- 
structed that  represents  several  other 
points  of  view.  Close  to  the  extreme 
of  delay  is  a  maturational  theory  which 
holds  that  reading  readiness  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  inHividual's  biologically-de- 
termined time  schedule  or  organismic 
age  (20)  According  to  this  theory, 
readiness  is  a  matter  of  wailing  until 
the  child  has  attained  the  necessary  or- 
ganismic age  for  beginning  reading,  as 
evidenced  by  "seeking"  behavior. 
Near  the  opposite  end  of  the  contin- 
uum is  the  language  art?  approach  of 
integrating  pictures,  language,  writing, 
and  reading  through  individual  experi- 
ence charts  (27.)  This  is  followed  by 
a  program  that  emphasizes  some  sys- 
tematic effort  at  effecting  reading  read- 


*  This  study  was  Supported  by  an  intra- 
mtira!  research  grant  from  Jie  Research  Com- 
mittee of  the  Academic  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Riverside.  Appreciati<»i 
is  expressed  to  the  teachers  and  administra- 
tors of  Alvord  and  Riverside  Unified  School 
Districts  for  participating  in  and  cooperating 
with  this  study. 

**  References  to  the  literature  arc  not 
m^nt  to  be  exhaustive,  but  merely  represen* 
tative  of  positions  tsMtn.  See  Gunders'in 
(1964)  and  Mascm  and  Prater  (1966)  for  re- 
cent summaries  of  the  literature. 


iness  by  developing  conceptual  re- 
spor'5es  to  printed  words  (25).  The 
next  position  is  represented  by  the  at- 
ten  pt  ^»  develop  reading  readiness  by 
providing  for  incidental  "exposure"  to 
p*-inted  stimuli  (8,  24).  What  can, 
perhaps,  be  considered  the  central  po- 
sition on  the  continuum  between  for- 
mal reading  in  kindergarten  and  delay 
in  first  grade  is  the  adjustment-to- 
school  philosophy  which  emphasizes 
the  de\elopment  of  favorable  attitudes 
toward  scliool  and  utilizes  prereading 
experiences  such  as  oral  language  and 
picture  interpretation  but  does  not  in- 
clude responses  to  printed  words  (8r 
24). 

This  crude  continuum  represents 
three  segments:  1)  initiation  of  formal 
reading  instruction  iti  kindergarten  or 
earlier  without  a  formal  reading  readi- 
ness period,  on  the  assumption  that 
children  are  already  ready"  for  read- 
ing; 2)  stimulation  of  reading  readi- 
ness by  several  means,  on  the  assuhip- 
tion  that  readiness  is  susceptible  to 
improvement  throu^^irect  instru 
tion;  and  3)  delay  mTnstruction  until 
the  necessary  mental  or  organismic  age 
has  been  reached,  on  the  assumption 
that  readiness  cannot  be  de\'eloped  o" 
accel  crated  through  specific  instruc- 
tion. 

One  result  of  the  debate  has  been 
the  adoption  by  teachers  of  different 
kindergarten  programs  as  advocated 
by  the  various  protagonists  in  the  de- 
bate. Observation  of  kindergarten 
classes  suggests  that  the  controversy  is 
noMV  shifting  from  "when  should  read- 
ing begin"  to  "what  is  the  most  effec- 
tive method  of  initiating  readiness 
readiness?"  In  other  words,  the  de- 
bate appears  to  be  less  a  controversy 
over  ^'timing"  versus  ^'experience" 
(13),  and  more  a  cotitroversy  over  the 
most  effective  curriculum  for  initiating 
reading  instruction  earlier  than  first 
grade.  Instrumental  in  shifting  the 
debate  has  been  the  hypothesis  that 
**any  subject  can  be  taaght  effectively 
in  some  intellectually  honest  form  to 
any  child  at  any  stage  of  development'* 
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(4).  Thus,  with  modified  teaching 
methodvS  (IS),  materials  (6),  and 
learning  conditions  (14),  reading  in- 
struction could  be  initiated  at  an  ear- 
lier age  than  in  the  past.  Hence  the 
Concept  of  reading  readiness  (2)  has 
to  lie  reformulated.  Instead  of  asking 
when  should  reading  he  initiated,  the 
question  ought  to  be:  given  certain 
conditions,  such  as  a  particular  teach- 
cr-])upi1  ratio:  a  particular  medium  of 
instruction,  such  as  traditional  ortho- 
graj)hy ;  *  iid  present-day  classroom 
equipment,  what  is  the  relative  effec- 
tiveness of  various  strategies  for  devel- 
oping readiness  ? 

Problem 

The  basic  a.'^sumption  of  the  present 
study  is  that  reading  readiness  is  an 
achievement  variable  and  hence  sus- 
ceptible to  educatioi  "1  devekipment. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  then  is  to  de- 
termine-which,  if  any,  of  six  teac'rng 
strategies  is  most  effective  in  develop- 
ing reading  readiness.  Since  Gates 
(9)  has  shown  that  perception  of 
printed  words  was  not  highly  corre- 
lated with  perception  of  numbers  of 
geometric  objects,  and  since  perception 
of  printed  words  at  the  beginning  of 
first  grade  is  a  better  predictor  of  read- 
ing achievement  than  is  a  general  test 
of  intelligence  (/),  it  was  hypothesized 
that  a  teaching  strategy  which  empha- 
sized development  of  perception  of 
printed  words  would  bt  more  effective 
than  one  which  stressed  percepiion  of 
pictures  or  merely  "adjustment"  to 
school.  To  test  this  hypothesis,  six 
teaching  strategies,  at  the  kindergarten 
level — ^v^ftich  formed  somewhat  of  a 
continuum  from  adjustment  of  chil- 
dren to  school  to  a  formal  reading  pro- 
gram that  had  been  previously  used  at 
the  first  grade  level — were  selected  for 
the  study.  The  final  test  of  the  hy- 
pothesis awaits  analysis  of  first  grade 
reading  achievement.  The  present  re- 
port is  only  concerned  with  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  various  teaching  strate- 
gies in  the  development  of  reading 
readiness. 


Procedure 

All  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  who 
participated  in  the  study  were  volun- 
teers. The  rationale  for  using  v'olun- 
teers  rather  than  t.iking  a  random  sam- 
ple of  kindergarten  teachers  and  ask- 
ing them  to  utilize  another  method  of 
developing  reading  readines:  was  that 
the  teachers  who  volunteered  woukl 
presumably  be  enthusiastic  about  their 
own  method  and  consequently  the 
** Hawthorne  Effect"  would  lie  con- 
trolled since  all  of  them  would  ]v:  in 
the  **ex|>erimental  ^roup" :  and  fur- 
ther, these  methods  or  teaching  stratt- 
gies  re]}resented  positions  on  the  con- 
tinuum described  above.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  control  any  other  teacher 
variable,  such  as  age  or  experience. 
As  it  worked  out,  the  most  experi- 
enced teachers  were  those  at  either  end 
of  the  teaching  strategy  continuum. 

The  following  teaching  strategies 
^prp  employed  in  the  study : 

1.  Adjustment.  The  teacher  of  this 
program  utilized  a  '^traditional*'  kin- 
dergarten approach.  Emphasis  was 
placed  upon  having  children  enjoy  kin- 
dergarten through  songs,  games,  con- 
struction activities,  and  discussion. 
Some  printed  words  were  placed  about 
the  room,  particularly  at  holiday  time. 
Although  children's  books  were  in  the 
room,  these  were  primarily  used  for 
reading  stories  to  children  or  for  chil- 
dren to  use  voluntarily.  No  system- 
atic effort  was  madf  to  teach  children 
to  perceive  or  recc^ize  printed  words. 

2.  Irrelevant  Picture-Type  Reading 
Readiness.  One  teacher  who  had  been 
teaching  for  several  years  had  been 
and  preferred  to  utilize  the  Scott- 
Foresman  Series*  We  Read  Picture, 
We  Read  Mare  Pictures,  and  Before 
We  Read,  (11).  This  approach  was 
categorized  as  ''irrelevant**  because  the 
pictures  were  not  related  to  those  u.^ed 
in  the  basal  reader  series  that  the  chil- 
dren would  get  in  the  first  grade. 

3.  Relevant  Picture-Type  Reading 
Readiness.  The  teacher  of  this  group 
used  the  Ginn  re  .ding  readiness  work- 
book (22),  Pecatsse  the  children 
would  go  into  .lie  Ginn  basal  reader  in 
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grade  one,  the  materials  were  labeled 
"relevant." 

4.  Development  of  Conceptual  Re- 
s|)onses  to  Printed  Words.  One  be- 
ginning kindergarten  teacher  volun- 
teered to  use  a  set  of  materials  that 
wa.s  designed  to  develop  the  initial 
stage  of  a  conceptual  res|x>nse  to 
printed  words.  The  teaching  strategy^ 
descril)ed  in  detail  elsewhere  (25)  con- 
sisted of  a  systematic  organization  of 
kinesthetic,  visual,  auditory  and  lan- 
guage experiences  in  tem|)oral  conti- 
guity to  a  particular  object  and  its 
printed  label.  The  .vords  used  in  this 
teaching  strategy  were  taken  from  the 
Ginn  reading  readiness  workbook. 

5.  The  Language  Arts  Api>roach 
(27).  One  beginning  kindergarten 
teaclier  was  an  intern  who  used  a  lan- 
guage arts  approach  to  reading  readi- 
ness which  essentially  consisted  of  hav- 
ing children  draw  pictures  and  learn  to 
write  descriptive  sentences  under  their 
pictures  and  then  read  their  "stories" 
to  the  class. 

6.  Formal  Reading  Program.  Two 
experienced  teachers  were  using  a  set 
of  experimental  reading  materials 
modeled  after  ^he  linguistic  approach 
of  Bloomfield-Barnhart's  Let\s  Read 
(3).  The  words  in  tiiis  experimental 
material,  originally  constructed  for  the 
initial  stages  of  reading  in  the  first 
grade,  were  controlled  on  phonetic  reg- 
ularity and  the  content  was  based  on 
an  Indian  boy  growing  up  in  his  own 
culture  (10)/ 


Supervision 
The  university  supervisor  for  the  in- 
tern teacher  and  die  l)eginning  teacher 
using  the  "conceptual  response"  mate- 
rials also  visited  all  die  other  teachers 
eidier  to  observe  or,  if  asked,  to  help 
them  improve  the  method  they  were 
using.  Thus,  an  attempt  was  n»ade  to 
control  her  supervision  of  two  teachers 
by  having  her  assist  all  die  teachers. 
She  also  kept  observational  records  of 
her  visits.  Thus,  it  was  possible  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  each  self-se- 
lected teaching  strat^y  was,  in  fact, 
being  employed.  In  general,  she  found 
that  the  teachers  did  utilize  their 
teaching  strat^y  rather  faithfully. 

Tests 

The  Lee-Clark  Reading  Readiness 
Test  was  administered  as  a  pretest 
about  March  1st  and  as  a  post -test 
about  June  1  st.  All  children  were 
tested  each  time  in  their  own  class- 
rooms in  gr<)U])S  of  five.* 

Results 

The  essential  results  are  shown  in 
Tables  1  and  2.  Table  1  shows  that 
reliabilities  for  the  pre-  and  p02,t-te;,ts 
were  sufficiently  high  in  all  groups  that 
confidence  could  lie  placed  in  the  con- 
sistency of  die  results.   Although  there 

♦Elementary  credential  candidates  Caryl 
Fisher,  Sandra  Rosen,  Catherine  Valentino, 
Pauline  Dilday,  anu  Barbara  Smith  adminis- 
tered and  scored  the  tests. 


TABLE  1 

PRETEST  AND  POST-TEST  RESULTS  OF  SIX  STRATEGIES 
FOR  DEVELOPING  READING  READINESS 

LEE-CLARK  READING  READINESS  RESULTS 


PRETEST 

POST-TEST 

(March  1) 

(June  1) 

Teaching  Strategy 

N 

ru 

Mean 

S.D. 

ru 

Mean 

S.D. 

A.  Adjustment 

35 

.78 

45.31 

10.0 

.77 

52,43 

7.1 

B.  Irrelevant  Pictures 

26 

.84 

43.9 

9.2 

.75 

51.2 

7.4 

C-  Relevant  Pictures 

30 

.86 

48.0 

9.0 

.82 

52.4 

6.5 

D.  CoiH^ual  Repons*; 

♦3 

.84 

3F.0 

11.2 

.80 

48.0 

1L3 

E.  Language  Arts 

42 

,91 

4L9 

12.1 

.78 

52,6 

7,6 

F.  Formal  Reading 

43 

.87 

47-8 

10.5 

91 

112 
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is  considerable  variation  in  pretest 
means,  all  j)ost-test  means  are  approxi- 
mately the  same,  reflecting  in  part  that 
many  children  had  reached  the  *top" 
of  the  test.  Only  in  the  formal  read- 
ing group  was  there  an  increase  in  the 
variability  of  the  group;  in  the  other 
groups  the  variabilities  decreased! 
Nevertheless,  each  group  had  in- 
creased significantly  in  reading  rea-^i- 
ness. 

To  test  the  null  hypothesis  that 
there  was  no  significant  difference  in 
reading  readiness  chains  that  could  be 
attributed  to  variation  in  educational 
treatment,  analysis  of  covariance  was 
used.  When  variation  in  initial  scores 
was  controlled,  the  results  indicated 
that  the  ntill  hypothesis  should  be  ac- 
cepted.* Even  if  the  difTerenceb 
among  the  teaching  strategies  were 
significant,  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
conclude  that  any  strategy  should  he 
advocated,  and  particularly  erroneous 
that  any  one  program  should  be  ad- 
ministered to  all  kindergarten  children. 
Instead,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
in  each  kindergarten  some  children 


were  ready  to  read,  according  to  the 
r.ee-Clark  norms,  at  the  pretest  time: 
and  that  many  more  children  were 
ready  to  read  in  each  kindergarten  at 
or  before  the  iK)st-test  was  adminis- 
tered, as  shown  in  Table  2.    The  im- 
plication from  this  analysis  is  that  pro- 
vision for  such  individual  differences 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  each 
kindergarten.    Rather  than  one  pro- 
gram for  ail  children,  a  differentiated 
curriculum  should  !)e  utilized  at  kin- 
dergarten as  at  every  other  grade  level 
(21).    Hence,  one  |)ercent  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  already  reading  to  some 
c'  Tee  when  tliey  enter  kindergarten 
*  )  should  be  put  into  some  type  of 
formal  reading  program  when  they 
enter  school.    Those  who  are  almost 
ready  might  have  a  more  informal  pro- 
gram, such  as  the  language  arts  ap- 
proach.   Those  who  need  furdier  per- 
ceptual development  might  profit  ♦rom 

*Price  Stifflcr  and  Fred  Goldstein,  pro- 
firramers,  assisted  in  the  dialysis  of  the  data. 
The  Computer  Center  staff  at  the  Berkeley 
and  Riverside  campuses  of  the  University  of 
Caln'ornia  also  rendered  services. 


TABLK  2 

READING  READINESS  STATUS  OF  PUPILS 
IN  SIX  TEACHING  STRATEGIES 

READING  READINESS  STATUS* 


PRETEST  {March  I) 
DELAY 


POST-TEST  (June  1) 
DELAY 


Teaching  Strategy 

N 

7  months 

1-6 

7  months 

1-6 

or  more 

months 

none 

or  more 

months 

none 

A-  Adjustment 

35 

4 

5 

26 

1 

0 

34 

B.   Irrelevant  Pictures 

26 

5 

3 

18 

0 

2 

24 

C  Relevant  Pictures 

20 

4 

1 

25 

0 

1 

29 

D.  Conceptual  Response 

43 

16 

7 

20 

7 

1 

35 

E.  Language  Arts 

42 

9 

7 

26 

0 

2 

40 

F,  Formal  Reading 

43 

4 

3 

36 

3 

2 

38 

TOTAL 

219 

42 

26 

151 

11 

8 

200 

PERCENT 

19.1 

69.* 

.16 

9U 

♦Based  on  L^-Oark  Read^jig  Readinetj  Test  Borr 
end-of-year  kindcr^mi  pi^Is:  0-32==  Delay  of  7  ir  .  ^ 
tnooibf ;  40  and  vp^no  delay. 


'u^-^ade  plactmoia  for 
more;  33^  =  Delav  of  1-6 
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the  "conceptual  response"  program ; 
and  those  children  who  did  not  know- 
how  to  function  in  a  group  or  whose 
language  development  is  quite  deficient 
or  whose  preschool  range  of  experi- 
ences has  been  constricted  could  prob- 
ably benefit  from  some  period  of  in- 
struction aimed  at  overcoming  their 
specific  deficiencies  (26), 

Limitations 

The  findings  of  this  study  must,  of 
course,  be  Umit^d  to  the  particular 
measure  of  reading  readiness  used. 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  a  control  group  to  evaluate  the 
effect  of  maturation  alone  on  reading 
readiness.  Until  such  d?ta  are  col- 
lected, the  findings  of  this  studv  must 
be  attributed  to  the  interaction  '  ma- 
turation ar»d  iiistruction.  Whether  or 
ot  the  plapn*!d  follow  up  of  reading 
achievement  at  the  end  of  grade  one 
reveals  any  differential  effects  that  can 
be  attributed  to  any  of  the  instruc- 
tional strategies  utilized  at  the  kinder- 
garten level  remains  to  be  seen. 

Sum  .nary  and  conclusions 

Six  teaching  strat^ies  for  develop- 
ing reading  readiness,  conceived  as  an 
achievement  variable,  were  evali*ated 
by  means  of  analysis  of  covariance. 
The  statistical  results  showed  that  the 
differences  among  the  strategies  were 
not  significant. 

However,  in  each  strat^,  many 
children  were  already  "ready"  for  for- 
mal reading  instruction,  according  to 
the  test  norms,  at  the  pretest  time  and 
others   became   "ready"   before  the 
post  test  time.  It  was  inferred  that  in- 
stead of  l)eing  "forced**  or  *'pac€d," 
many  of  these  children,  in  fact,  were 
being  "delayed**  in  reading  instruction. 
Since  children  .ire  at  various  stages  of 
readiness  for  instruction  in  reading 
I    during  kindeifartcn,  the  conclusion  is 
I    that  provision  should  be  made  for  such 
I    individual  differences  by  adopting  the 
J    teaching  strat^  of  a  differentiated 
J  curriculum. 

1 

1 
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An  Analysis  of  Eight  Different 
Reading  Instructional  Methods 
Used  with  First  Grade  Student* 

Paul  B.  Campbell,  Henry  C. 
Heusner,  and  June  J.  Slobodian 
Livonia,  Michigan,  Public 
Schools 

SCHOOL  DibTRicn*,  in  approaching  the 
problem  of  selecting  materials  on  in- 
stnsctional  methods  for  the  teaching  of 
readit^,  are  frequently  bmildered 
the  varying  claims  of  puUi^rs  and 
authors  of  such  programs.  Tt  is  n^rly 


always  possible  to  iind  in  the  literature 
evidence  which  supports  the  success  of 
each  program  with  some  group  of  chil- 
dren somewhere.  The  question  for  the 
school  district  then  becomes  one  of 
evaluating  these  claims  and  reported 
successes  in  terms  of  the  particular  set 
of  conditions  which  oj)erate  on  the 
local  scene. 

Systematic  study  of  the  output  of 
the  various  programs,  given  the  local 
conditions,  is  a  task  which  is  too  often 
n^lected.  Such  a  study  is  not  basic 
research  in  the  traditional  sense,  al- 
though the  replication  of  many  local 
efforts  across  the  country  may  well 
provide  basic  knowledge  about  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  various  kinds  of  pro- 
grams. It  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  im- 
portant and  even  critical  activity  in 
which  local  school  districts  should  en- 
gage. 

During  the  1965-66  school  year, 
groups  of  first  grade  children  in  th^ 
Livonia.  Michig^an.  school  system  were 
provided  with  leading  instruction 
material  from  eight  different  publish- 
ers,  representing  ^ight  different  ap- 
proaches and  materials,  as  the  first 
|Kirt  of  a  two-year  study.  Tne  mate- 
rials were:  Lippincott  Basic  Reading 
Stnts  (1)  :  Science  Research  Associ- 
ates Basic  Riding  Series  (2) ;  Scott, 
Foresman  Basal  Reading  Sixties  Ser- 
ies (3):  Ginn  Basic  Readers  (4)  ; 
Michigan  Successive  Discrimination 
I  inguage  Reading  Prc^ram  (6) ; 
Stem  Structural  Reading  S**ries  (7); 
McGraw-Hill  (Sullivan)  i:'rc^^ramed 
Reading  Materials  (8)  ;  and  the  Initial 
Teaching  Alphabet  (i.t.a.)  program 
(9).  Preliminary  ni^ures  were  a>l- 
lected  on  mental  ability,  reading  readi- 
ness, socioeconomic  status,  teacher  es- 
timate of  reading  motivation,  interest 
in  reading,  dcmiinance,  at^d  presence  or 
absence  of  speech  problems. 

Material  were  assigned  by  an  es- 
sentia'.ly  random  procedure  among 
those  tochers  who  were  willing  to  vol- 
unteer for  new  reading  materials.  The 
Ginn  Basic  Readers  material  served  as 
a  omtrol,  with  an  added  advmtsi^c  in 
that  it,  too,  was  a  new  adoption  for  the 
1965-66  school  year.  Thus,  all  of  the 
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materials  were  essentially  new  to  the 
people  who  were  using  them  in  the 
classroom,  although,  in  each  case,  some 
previous  familiarization  had  taken 
place  before  actual  teaching  began. 

The  assumption  of  equivalence 
amcHig  groups  was  tested  by  means  of 
an  analysis  of  variance  of  the  pre- 
measures  on  mental  ability  and  reading 
readiness.  No  significant  differences 
among  groups  were  found  on  mental 
ability.  A  difference  appeared,  how- 
ever, on  reading  readiness.  The  entire 
study  group  was,  therefore,  divided 
into  subsets  for  the  purpose  of  anal- 
ysis. 

The  Lippincott  and  McGraw-Hill 
materials  formed  a  subset  with  Ginn, 
while  the  remaining  materials  formed 
another  subset  overlapping  Ginn,  but 
not  including  Lippincott  and 
Mc(iraw*-Hill.  In  other  w*ords,  there 
wen!  no  significant  differences  between 
the  Ginn  control  group  and  the  Li|>- 
pincott  and  McGraw-Hill  groups,  nor 
betv  een  the  Ginn  control  group  and 
the  remaining  groups  in  the  ^tud}'. 
There  were,  however,  sigttificant 
diff<«rences  between  Lippincott, 
Mcdraw-Hili,  and  the  groups  using 
materials  such  as  the  Michigan 
Successive  Discrimination  language 
Pro^^ram. 

After  a  year's  instruction,  during 
which  all  teachers  were  provided 
with  appropriate  consultative  service 
and  demonstration  help  when  needed, 
a  preliminary  analysis  of  reading 
achievement  was  made.  The  children 
were  tested  using  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test,  Primary  Battery  1, 
1964  edition.  Prior  ♦o  the  analysis  of 
the  data,  the  differences  in  group  size 
were  moderated  somewhat  by  random 
sampling  from  the  population  of  chil- 
dren who  were  working  with  any 
given  maferial.  Test  scores  were  tal)- 
ulated  and  the  Hartley  Fnm%  test& 
were  used  co  assess  the  validity  oi  the 
assumption  of  homogeneity  of  vari- 
ance. This  assumption  was  supported 
for  the  smaller  experimental  sut>^ 
and  for  the  larger  experimental  subset 
with  one  exception,  a  rather  large  di- 
vergence in  the  Word  Study  Skills 


section  of  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Test.  The  data  were,  however,  studied 
by  means  of  the  analysis  of  variance 
model  with  the  divergence  accounted 
for,  where  possible,  by  alternative  anal- 
yses, ^urther  random  samples,  cate- 
gorized on  the  ?)asis  of  variables  of 
interest  (i.e.,  male  and  female,  high  and 
and  low  readiness,  etc. )  were  also 
drawn  •  were-  subjected  to  the  same 
tests:  and  were  analyzed  by  appropri- 
ate statistical  methods,  including  dis- 
tribution free  statistical  tests. 

Tentative  conclusions 

The  comparisoii  of  the  eight  com- 
mercial materials  and  reading  in- 
struction methods  was  undertaken  to 
provide  a  l>asis  for  answering  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 

1.  Which  among  the  e!ght  methods 
and  materials  seem  to  produce 
the  highest  level  of  reading 
achievement  for  children  in  gen- 
eral? 

2.  Which  among  the  eight  methods 
and  materials  seem  to  produce 
the  highest  tvel  of  writing  abil- 
ity for  children  in  general  ? 

3,  Are  th'  re  reading  materials  and 
methods  which  seem  to  be 
uniquely  suited  for  use  in  in- 
structing children  of  high  or  low* 
previous  interest  in  reading' 
Corollary  to  this  question,  is  it 
possible  to  collect  acairate  infor- 
mation alxjMt  levels  of  reading 
interest  ? 

4.  Are  there  differences  among  the 
materials  ?nd  methods  in  pro- 
ducing types  of  readt^  achieve- 
ment ? 

5,  Do  groups  of  children  catego- 
rized by  high  and  low  levels  of 
readiness  perform  better  with 
some  materials  than  with  others? 

6.  Do  girls  perform   betier  than 
boys  with  certain  types  of  fr»'»te 
rials  and  methods  ? 

7,  Are  some  materials  uniquely 
suited  for  teaching  children  with 
speech  problems? 

8,  Are  some  materials  and  methods 
better  suited  for  teaching  chil- 
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drcn  n  ith  mixed  dominance  pat- 
terns ? 

The  findings  support  the  foHowing 
conclusions: 

With  respect  to  question  one,  no  sig- 
nificant F  ratios  were  found.  The 
data,  therefore,  give  us  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Livonia  children,  in  general, 
have  no  advantage  or  disadvantage 
when  they  are  taught  by  Lippincott 
hngtiistic  or  McGraw-Hill  progr^ed 
reading  as  opposed  to  Ginn  reading 
material. 

In  the  larger  experimental  subset, 
however,  the  groups  ranked  themselves 
in  the  following  order : 

The  i.t.a.  ^roup  eqtials  or  signifi- 
cantly exceed.*  the  Ginn  group  in  all 
five  >ubtests. 

.Scott ♦  Foresman  Sixties  group  does 
likewise,  except  that  the  Scott,  Fores- 
man  group  exceeds  the  Ginn  group  in 
only  one  subtest,  Vocabulary,  \  t  —  2.59 
rf/  6.120)*  while  the  i.t.a.  group  ex- 
ceeds Ginn  in  three.  Spelling  (i  n:  1.53 
df  6.120),  Word  Study  Skills  {t  =  3.85 
df  6,120),  and  Word  Reading  it  — 
5.61  rf/ 6,120). 

The  group  using  the  Stern  material 
dots  not  diflPer  from  the  Ginn  group  in 
Vocabulary,  Spelling,  or  W^ord  Study 
Skills.  Tlie  obtained  means  were 
lower  tlian  Ginn  in  Spelling  and  W^ord 
Study  Skills,  but  not  significantly  so. 
The  Stem  material  is  signifiomtly 
poorer  on  Paragraph  Meaning  (I  = 
2.67  df  6,13))  and  W^ord  Reading  (/ 
2.81  rf/ 6,120)  than  the  Ginn  group. 

The  Michigan  Successive  Discrimi- 
nation prt^ram  equals  the  Ginn  mate- 
rial on  Vocabulary  and  Word  Study 
Skills.  This  group  does  less  well  than 
the  Ginn  group  on  Paragraph  Meaning 
{t  =  2.67  dj  642C),  SpclHng  (t  =  3.53 
di  6,120),  and  WorJ  R^ing  = 
2.81  rf/ 6,120). 

The  SRA  group  equals  the  Gi  nn 
group  in  Vocabulary :  it  aots  not  do  as 
well  as  the  Ginn  group  in  Paragraph 
Meaning  (t  =  2.67  <f/  6,120),  Spelling 
(I  =  2.64  di  6,120),  and  Word  Read- 
ing (f  =  2^1  rf/  6,120).   The  Word 
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Study  .Skills  meai;  is  lower  than  the 
(j»nii  mean,  but  the  divergent  nature  of 
the  variances  makes  this  result  un- 
certain. There  is.  however,  no  reason 
to  f>elie\'e  that  the  SRA  material  was 
as  successful  or  more  successful  than 
the  Ginn  material  in  Word  Studv 
Skills. 

It  would  appear  from  these  data  that 
the  i.t.a.  material  is  promising  enough 
to  be  given  a  further  tryout,  and  that 
ihe  Ginn  and  Scott.  Foresman  Sixties 
material*:  succeed  quite  well  in  Liv<mia 
classrorims.  The  same  statement  may 
be  made  for  the  Lippincott  and 
McGraw-Hill  materials,  although  the 
latter  was  judged  by  the  staff  as  quite 
diifictilt  to  employ.  The  other  mate- 
rials do  not  offer  much  general  prom- 
ise in  the  Livonia  school  sefti.ig. 
Some  cautions  are,  however,  in  order. 
First,  previous  experience  with  Stern 
material  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
problem  in  Paragraph  Meaning  tends 
:n  disa|3pear  by  the  end  of  the  second 
gr*;de.  Second,  the  i.t.a.  material  needs 
to  be  reevaluated  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond grade  likewise,  since  it  is  pos.sible 
that  the  nature  of  the  test,  printed  in 
i*t.a.  rather  than  tradit'  mal  ortlu^ra- 
phy  for  the  i*t.a.  group,  favored  chil* 
dren  who  had  been  trained  hy  the  i.t.a. 
method.  Tliere  is  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  a  substantial  plurality  had  a 
very  successful  first  grade  experience 
with  i.t.a.  Finally,  further  testing  is 
essential  l^ecause  these  results  may  ht 
generalized  only  to  the  conditions  op- 
erating this  year.  A  follow  up  of  these 
children  and  a  replication  of  the  study 
with  the  more  promising  materials  is 
underway. 

The  ^ond  question  concerns  qual- 
ity of  written  expression.  On  the 
basis  of  a  significant  difference  ob- 
tained by  a  nonparametric  analysis  of 
variance  of  judgments  of  writing  sam- 
ples, it  appears  that  writing  ability  is 
best  achieved  in  groups  using  SRA, 
i.ta.,  Lipfwncott,  and  McGraw-Hill 
niat#-rials,  in  *hat  order.  Again,  fol- 
low-up is  required  to  better  assess  this 
finding. 

With  respect  to  question  three,  no 
nwthod  of  instruction  seems  to  be 
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uniquely  appropriate  for  high  or  low 
interest  levels.  The  data  collected  do, 
however,  support  a  conclusion  that  a 
measure  of  interest  in  reading  can  sig- 
nificantly predict  a  subsequent  level  of 
achievement  after  a  year's  instruction 
(F  =  18.87  df  1.123).  While  this  find- 
ing answers  a  question  ppsed  as  a  cor- 
ollary in  this  study  rather  than  a  direct 
concern,  it  d<)es  open  the  possibility  for 
further  exploration  of  methods  I'or  ini- 
pioving  reading  instruction. 

Concerning  question  four,  the  data 
support  the  conclusion  that  the  eight 
materials  of  the  study  do  vary  Consid- 
erably in  the  kind  of  reading  achieve- 
ment which  tliev  most  effectively  foster 
{f  =  32.39  rf/  4,490).  Word  Study 
Skills  eniei^e  most  consistently  strong, 
and  Paragraph  ^^eaning  is  the  most 
consistently  weak  asi^ct\of  reading 
achievement  The  spec'fir  relation  be- 
t^'ceii  materials  and  type  of  achieve- 
ment is  discussed  under  question  one. 

The  data  support  conclusions  (H  = 
254.4)  concerning  question  five  that 
for  Paragraph  Meaning,  i.t.a.  Ginn, 
and  Scott,  Foresman  nmterials.  in  that 
ord**!.  pr  Juce  better  achievement  in 
the  low  readiness  groups,  while  no  sig- 
nificant differences  occur  in  the  high 
reiidiness  groups.  The  Spelling  sub-, 
test  seems  to  indicate  that  in  low 
gioup,  the  i.t.a.  material  =  ^  df 
7,62)  is  associated  with  the  highes* 
success,  while  the  Stern  material  is  as- 
sociated with  the  lowest  success  (f  — 
5  46  df  7,62).  A^in,  no  differetKCs 
appear  among  the  hi^h  groups.  The 
previously  mentioned  caution  about  the 
i.t.a.  version  of  the  Sta»iford  Achieve- 
ment Tests  applies  here.  The  signifi- 
cant H  staiisticd  (263  and  251)  for  the 
Wortl  Reading  analysis  confirm  again 
the  differences  among  materials  for  all 
children  in  the  study.  No  praise 
probability  statement  about  interaction 
between  levels  of  readlnc^^  and  mate- 
rials is  possible  here,  but  the  data  seem 
to  indicate  that  Ginn,  i.ta.,  and  Scott, 
Fore^mian  materials  are  ^ikely  to  be 
more  producti\^  in  the  'ow  groups, 
and  i.t.a.,  Scott.  Foresman,  and 
McGraw-Hill  mateiials  seem  to  fill 
this  specifioition  in  the  high  grou]^. 
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Concerning  question  six,  no  mate- 
rials seem  to  l)e  uniquely  suited  for 
boys  or  girls.  In  addition,  an  unpre- 
dieted  finding  appears  from  these  data  ; 
it  is  that  there  appears  to  be  no  differ- 
ence be'wcer  boys  and  girls  in  reading 
achievement  in  the  first  grade.  This  is 
contiary  to  common  assumptioiis. 
Furthermore,  this  finding  was  dupli- 
cated for  a  different  sample  of  Livonia 
first  graders  by  a  previous  study  (5). 
It  appears  possible  that  teachers  in 
Livonia  h^  the  first  grade  are  at  least 
taking  into  account  Nome  of  the  tliffer- 
ences  between  boys  and  girls  which  ef- 
fect reading  instruction,  or  else  the 
differences  do  not  exist  when  instruc- 
tion begins. 

No  material  appeared  to  be  uniquely 
Ijetter  than  the  c  crs  for  children 
when  there  %ver<^  speech  problems,  as 
question  seven  asks,  nor  was  any 
difference  in  general  reading  perfonu- 
ance  found  between  the  speech  prob- 
lem group  and  the  no  speech  problem 
group.  A  slight  trend  in  the  direction 
of  lower  achievement  associated  with 
sijeech  problems  is  evident,  but  it  can* 
not  be  ruled  out  as  a  chance  occur - 
•"ence. 

Concerning  dominance  patterns,  as 
posed  by  question  eight,  no  mpterial 
emerges  as  being  uniquely  best  for 
children  with  mixed  doniinanct  pat- 
terns, or  conversely,  for  children  with 
established  dominance  patterns.  Some 
differences  appear  among  the  means 
between  the  g*-oups.  For  example,  'n 
Paragraph  Meaning,  Scott,  Foresman. 
Stern,  and  i.t.a.  materials  seem  to  be 
most  effective  for  the  mixed  dominance 
group,  while  Ginn,  Scott,  Foresman, 
McGraw-Hill,  and  i.t.a.  seem  to  be  best 
for  the  established  dominance  groufts. 
Like\^*}se,  in  the  Word  Study  Skihs, 
i.t.a..  Scott,  Foresman,  Stem,  and  Lip- 
pincott  materials  appear  to  produce  the 
jjest  achievement  for  the  mixed  group, 
while  for  the  ^tablished  group,  Scott, 
Foresman,  i.t,a.,  McGraw-Hill,  and 
Stern  materials  seem  to  do  the  best 
Job.  These  occurrences,  of  course, 
may  be  chance  orderings,  and  no  firm 
conclusion  should  be  drawn  from , 
them.    Again,  the  lack  of  differences 
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hetwetii  the  overall  achievement  of  the 
mixed  and  estahlished  dominance 
gnmps.  where  it  could  he  tested,  seems 
to  indicate  that  these  factors  are  being 
taken  into  account  fairly  well  by  teach- 
ing methods  in  Uhc  in  l.ivonia  sc1k)o1s 
at  the  present  time. 

In  considering  the  total  pattern 
which  emerge>  from  this  study,  it  ap- 
|H*ars  that  the  most  significant  result  is 
the  existence  of  highly  significant 
differences  among  the  materials  and 
nietho<ls  for  all  children,  as  posed  by 
the  first  question. 

It  should  be  luriher  recognized  that 
all  such  findings  as  ihese  are  proMbil- 
istic:  in  other  \v<»rds,  the  results  may 
j>{)ly  to  most  children,  but  there  will 
always  l)e  exceptions  who  may  profit 
by  an  approach  which  does  not  show 
as  promising  general  results  as  the  oth- 
ers which  are  included  in  this  study. 
Teachers  should  continue  to  try  differ- 
ing approaches  when  children  do  not 
seem  to  fit  .vith  the  pattern  which 
works  best  for  the  total  group. 
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Some  Differences  Between  Silent 
and  Oral  Reading  Response  s  on 
a  Standardized  Reading  1  est 
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RESEARCH  COMPARING  TIIK  ACIIIKVE- 

MKNT  of  pupils  on  standardized  read- 
ing tests  with  pupils*  perfonna-ice  on 
informal  reading  te?ts  has  indicated 
that  grade  placement  is  often  not 
equivalent  to  instructional  reading 
level  (2,5,6.  9). 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
identify  some  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  responses  on  one  standard- 
ized test  (The  Gates  Advanced  Pri- 
mary Reading  Test)  and  the  kinds  of 
responses  obtained  from  an  intornial 
reading  inventory.  "pecifically  the 
purpose  was  to  ascertain  ixjssihlc  ex- 
planations for  the  answers  pupils 
choose  whi'e  taking  a  silent  reading 
test.  The  following  questions  were 
Considered  in  this  investigation  : 

1.  Does  the  measurement  of  word 
retention  by  a  recall  test  result  in  sig- 
nificantly fewer  words  correct  than 
when  the  same  words  are  presented  in 
a  recognition  test? 

2.  What  types  uf  skills  do  pitpils  use 
to  select  a  word  on  the  word  recogni- 
tion section  of  the  Gates  test  ? 

3.  Can  pupils  an  wer  certain  ite.ns 
on  the  f^ragraph  section  of  the  Gates 
test  witliout  having  to  read  the  entire 
iietn? 

4.  Can  pupils  engage  in  parJal  or 
inaccurate  reading  during  the  regular 
administration  of  the  paragraph  sec* 
tion  of  vhe  Gates  test,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent  are  children  successful  in  coirectly 
answering  questions  on  which  they 
read  orally  In  u  less  accurate  fashion 
than  would  ^a  acceptable  on  a«i  infor- 
mal reading  inventory  ? 
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Procedure 

In  the  fall  term  of  1964  sixty-five 
third  grade  pupils  of  the  West  Baby- 
lon, New  York,  school  system  were 
administered  the  Gates  Advanced  Pri- 
mary Reading  Test  (Form  2)  and  an 
informal  reading  inventory.  The  pu- 
pils were  divided  into  three  groups 
roughly  representing  pupils  whose  in- 
structional levels  were  at,  above,  or 
below  grade  level  at  the  time  of  test- 
ing. Each  group  was  called  a  Reading 
Level  Section.  Tue  reading  levels  in- 
cluded in  each  section  are  listed  below : 

Reading  Level  Section  I  — 
Prmer-First  Reader  I-cvcl 
Read  ng  Uvcl  Scctior  TI  — 2»-2* 
Reading  Level  Section  III— 3*-3" 

The  three  groups  were  found  to  be 
statistically  equivalent  in  terms  of  IQ. 

To  shed  some  light  on  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  types  of  tests, 
the  Gates  test  was  administered  to 
some  pupils  in  ways  similar  to  an  in- 
formal reading  inventory.  Specifically, 
the  administratior  of  the  word  recog- 
nition portion  of  the  Gates  test  was 
changed  to  study  the  ways  in  which  the 
two  tests  measure  the  retention  of 
words.    The  Gates  test  measures  re- 
tention through  a  recognition  technique 
(picture  and  four  word  choices)  while 
an   informal   wc  ra   recognitio..  test 
utilizes  a  recall  procedure  (words  in 
isolation).    Further  information  about 
the  possible  differences  between  the  two 
tests  was  sought  by  having  pupils  ex- 
plain certain  choices  on  the  word  rec- 
ognition section  of  the  Gates  test.  The 
paragraph  reading  section  was  adminis- 
terci  to  investigate  the  possibility  sug- 
gested by  Dolch  (3)  and  Plessas  (7) 
that  pupils  can  mark  the  correct  an- 
swers on  a  standardized  reading  test 
by  reading  only  part  of  a  test  item. 
Second,  the  accuracy  of  oral  reading 
was  compared  with  the  ability  to  ob- 
tain the  correct  response  on  ati  item. 

Word  recognition 

Retention.  The  pupils'  retention  of 
the  words  on  the  Gates  Word  Recog- 
nition section  was  determined  by  uti- 
lizing three  measures  of  retention,  two 


of  which  were  similar  to  those  on  the 
Gates*  and  an  informal**. 

1.  Recall**  (words  presented  in  isola- 
tion) 

2.  Recognition— 1  (Selecting  a  wo»-J 
— pronounce) 

3.  Recognition— 2*  (Picture  and  se- 
lecting one  of  four  uords) 

Using  a  table  of  random  ni.mbers, 
pupils  in  each  reading  level  section 
were  assigned  to  one  of  the  t^ree  test 
situations  (Recall.  Recognition — 1. 
Recognitior— 2).  This  provided  at. 
equal  representation  of  children  froii 
each  of  the  reading  level  sections  ii 
each  testing  condition. 

Recali.   To  test  the  recall  of  word 
on  the  Gates  test  of  word  r'xognitiot 
each  of  the  forty-eight  correct  wore  * 
was  shown  in  isolation  to  the  twent} 
one  pupils.    The  child  was  asked  t  ' 
proT^otince  each  of  the  words  on  tl  ^ 
list.    Each  response,  or  lack  of  p  - 
sponse,  made  by  the  pupils  was 
cor- led  by  the  examina.  This  testiii 
yielded  a  number  of  correct  resprjnst 
aiu'  a  /ecord  of  the  actual  response  f( 
eac-i  word  incorrectly  pronounced. 

Recognition— 1.  The  twenty-tw  :> 
pu'tiils  in  this  group  were  instructed  3 
mark  the  word  pronounced  by  the  e:  - 
aniner  for  each  item.  This  requin  d 
th<  child,  who  was  using  the  r^u^  r 
teiting  booklet,  to  find  and  circle  t  le 
on^  word  pronounced  from  among  1  le 
fot  r  printed  choices.  This  task  ehr  i- 
na  ed  picture  interpretation  and  < 
eluded  the  use  ot  meaning  in  the  ch*^  ce 
of  I  response. 

Xecognition—Z.  Pupils  in  the  th  -d 
grtup  received  the  test  under  le 
recommended  conditions  of  adminisH  a- 
tioiu  That  is,  these  twenty-two  pupils 
weie  to  encircle  the  word  which  tl^ey 
decided  best  fit  the  pictured  idea  lor 
eac!i  item.  When  finished^  each  child  in 
thif  group  wa4  asked  to  expl  in  how 
he  arrived  at  certain  responses  in  ais 
test  booklet.  The  remark-;  by  the 
pupil  were  thet*  recorded  by  the  ex- 
aminer on  a  separate  test  booklet. 

Paragraph  reading 

The  relationship  of  partial  reading 
and  inaccuracy  of  reading  ui.  >r  test 
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scores  was  investigated  by  manipulat- 
ing the  administration  of  the  para- 
graph reading  section  of  the  Gates  test. 
The  possibility  of  reading  only  part  of 
the  material  and  the  extent  of  inaccu- 
rate reading  were  examined  by  admin- 
isterin^T  the  Gates  test  in  the  following 
ways : 

1.  Following  directions  o '/y  {effect 
of  induced  partial  reading) 

2  Normal  administration  with  oral 
rereading  (check  on  accuracy  of  read- 
ing). 

The  pupils  were  again  randomly  as- 
signed from  each  reading  level  section 
to  one  of  the  two  testing  conditions  by 
using  a  table  of  random  numbers. 
The  first  method  of  presentation  per- 
mitted the  pupils  CO  read  only  the  di- 
rections for  ei-  n  item  Any  preceding 
written  information  was  concealed  to 
accomplish  this  end.  The  pupils  were 
instructed  to  read  and  follow  the  direc- 
tions as  best  they  could  in  the  absence 
of  other  information.  As  has  been 
previously  described,  this  test  consists 
of  a  series  of  items  with  pictures  and  a 
short  paragraph.  The  following  is  a 
sample  of  such  -in  item : 

Four  pictures  which  portray ; 
Boy  hoi  ling  a  Boy  holding  a 

small  lish  large  fish 

Boy  holding  a  Boy  holding  a 

small  fish  small  fish 

(When  we  went  fishing  the  scout  leader 
said  he  would  give  2S#  to  the  one  who 
caught  the  biggest  fish.)*  Draw  a  line 
under  the  boy  who  has  the  biggest  fish 
(4). 

For  the  pupils  in  the  second  group, 
the  test  was  administered  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  child  was  to  read  each 
item  and  follow  the  directions  at  the 
end  of  the  selection  as  indicated  in  the 
sampie  above.  As  these  pupils  fin- 
ished, they  w€re  asked  to  explain  what 
they  did  to  answer  ilcms,  1.  7,  9,  16. 
18  and  24.  These  items  include  both 
those  which  were  judged  to  be 
answerable  without  reading  the  entire 
item  (as  in  the  previous  example)  as 
well  as  some  which  seemed  answerable 
only  when  a  part  of  all  of  the  preced- 
ing information  had  been  re«d. 

♦  The  section  in  pareithcses  was  conc«ilcd 
from  the  children  m  th^s  testing  c<aidition. 


The  \kTiler  then  met  irJividually 
with  the  pupils  in  the  second  group  to 
record  the  oral  reading  and  explana- 
tions by  each  child.  The  pupils  were 
directed  to  read  to  the  examinci  just 
what  he  read  during  the  silent  reading 
test  situation.  While  the  child  read 
the  material,  the  examiner  recorded 
any  responses  which  were  at  variance 
with  the  test  material. 

To  answer  the  question  whether 
pupils  reading  only  directions  \\r»uld 
do  less  well  than  the  pupils  reading  the 
entire  item,  the  number  of  correct  re- 
s|X)nses  for  each  item  was  computed 
for  both  of  the  testing  conditions  (par- 
ti al  reading  and  complete  reading ) . 
Using  the  chi-square  statistic  these  fre- 
quencies were  tested  for  the  hypothesis 
that  the  number  of  correct  res|x)nses 
achieved  by  reading  only  the  directions 
would  he  less  than  the  number  of  cor- 
rect responses  when  the  entire  item 
was  read 

Accuracy.  The  accuracy  of  reading 
for  each  of  the  six  items  for  the  chil- 
dren who  read  to  the  examiner  was 
computed.  The  number  of  errors  was 
then  categorized  accordi^^g  to  wheth«^r 
this  met,  was  less  than,  cr  was  greater 
than  the  95  |)ercent  criterion  for  words 
in  context  used  in  the  informal  reading 
inventory.  This  criterion  of  accuracy 
as  outlined  by  Betts  (1)  was  used  in 
scoring  the  informals  administered  to 
these  pupils.  This  information  was 
further  separated  for  both  correct  and 
incorrect  responses  to  an  item  within 
each  reading  level  section.  The  result- 
ing breakdown  provided  a  comparison 
of  the  effect  of  accuracy  on  the  ability 
to  correctly  complete  the  test  item. 

Results 

IVord  recognition 

Retention.  The  analysis  of  variance 
indicated  that  the  means  of  the  three 
measures  of  retention  of  words  were 
not  equal.  Scheffe  3  test  for  multiple 
comparisons  clearly  indicated  that  the 
measurement  of  word  retention  was 
higher  when  determined  by  recognition 
tests  than  when  determined  by  a  recall 
test.    Sigiiificant  differences  between 
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*  the  tv.  ()  tONts  nf  rccoj^Miitiun  su^j^'t'stnl 
the*  task  ill  Kcco^iiitiuii-2  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  task  re(|uire(l  in  Recoj^'ni- 
ti(Mi-l 

.Inalyiis  of  rrsf^ouscs  t/nrn  dnumi 
intcrnffiation  1'he  |)nr|)u>e  of  this  in- 
tcrroj^'ation  was  to  explore  the  pupils' 
explanations  of  how  the\  seU'Cted  an 
answer  The  words  cho'^eii  for  this  iii- 
terroj^atioii  itichided  not  oiil\  words 
that  appeared  to  the  writer  as  easil\ 
pictured,  hnt  also  those  items  coiitaiii- 
iiij^'  ideas  less  easily  pictured  (picture 
of  a  list — coriect  word  —knuckles  ) 

A  total  of  201  response's  were  made 
h\  these  children,  of  which  or  5<) 
percent,  were  correct  and  the  remain- 
ing^ S2  were  incorrect 

The  iiiajorit)  of  correct  responses 
were  words  which  were  either  recog- 
nized or  worked  out  through  word 
ana]\sis  {^H}'2^).  A  small  nuiiiher  of 
responses  were  correct  even  thouj^h 
t!  pupil  could  not  ideiitif)  the  jiicture. 
Tlie  last  exj^lanation  t\pe  in  this  Tahle 
indicates  that  feu  responses  were  cor- 
rect hecanse  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
ehinmate  other  res])onscs. 

The  aoalvst'S  u])  to  this  section  have 
included  (as  nearly  as  possible)  only 
known  errors.    This  iiiterroj^ation  pro- 
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\ided  a  \\a\  of  iinestif^atmg  the  pupils' 
abilitv  to  interpret  pictures  and  to  de- 
termine their  approach  to  selecting 
answers  on  the  dates  test. 

liicorrec!  responses  were  catego- 
rized in  approximatel)  the  same 
ner  In  addition,  for  each  expla...  i 
t\pe  a  tabulation  was  done  as  co 
whether  the  jiicture  was  correctly  or 
incorrectly  identihed.  Words  w  liich 
were  guessed  were  further  classified  as 
l«j  whether  the  word  chosen  was  tor- 
recth  or  incorrectly  pronounced  for 
the  examiner. 

The  niajorit\  of  incorrect  res])onscs 
reflectefl  guessing  (50-32)  because  the 
pupil  did  not  kiitiw  the  meaning  of  the 
])icture  and/or  did  not  recognize  the 
words  ])resented.  Often  the  picture 
was  nicorrectly  identified  (44-6)  and 
the  word  selected  was  unkiiow'ii  to  the 
child  (44-10).  This  analysis  identified 
pictures  for  which  puj^ils  were  unable 
to  correctly  determine  the  idea  repre- 
sented, 

}\tui<jntpJi  read i Hi/ 

PartHil  rcadnui — accunuy.  The 
(rie.sMon  considered  here  is  whether 
tlu  a])ilit\  to  respond  correctly  to  the 
Items  is  relative  to  the  deg*-ee  of  accu- 


TABLF  1 

CI.ASSIFTC.XTION  OK  COKRF.CT  RFSPONSF.S  FROM  INTERROGATION 
INFORMATION  FOR  RKC0(iNIT10N«2 


Word 
Analvsis 


Rcc(iKimi(n 


78 


Rmlit 
2 


Guess* 
Picture 


Process  of 
Elmiination 


12 


■Response,  which  represented  a  guess  were  also  rated  according  to  whether  the  picture 
to  that  item  was  correctly  or  incorrectly  identified 
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TAHLK  2 

classification  of  incorrect  rr.sponsfs  from 
!NTKRRO(;ation  information 


Word  Analysi.s       Word  Recognition 
(Picture) 


Right  Wrong 
9  2 


Right  WrfMig 
18  I 


Guess 

Right     ^  Wrong 
C"        In*'         C  In 
0         6  10  34 


•  C— Correctly  pronounced 

'»In — Incorrectly  pronounced  alternative. 


Pmtcss  of 
Elimination 


Right  Wrong 
2  0 
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racy  of  reading  in  wliich  tlu*  cn- 
j^a^c  (luring  tlie  ta>k.  Tlu-  iiiaj<)rit\  of 
re>|>(Hist's  made  by  pii])ils  in  Reading 
1  .evel  Section  I  wlio  Correctly  an- 
swered tlie  (jiiestuMis  had  error  scores 
wliicli  exceeded  1  error  in  20  riinning 
words.  In  :»nly  one  case  at  tins  level 
did  a  ]ni])il  correctly  resjKind  to  an 
item  on  wliicli  an  error  score  within 
the  instrnetional  level  criterion  was  at- 
t  an  led 

In  the  other  two  reading  le\el  sec- 
tions the  majority  f»i'  errors  of  those 
correctly  answer  inj^  the  items  fell 
within  the  nistrnctional  level  criterion. 
A  larger  majority  of  pnpils  in  these 
two  readinff  level  sections  who  an- 
swered the  items  correctly  fell  within 
the  instrnetional  le\el  criterion.  That 
is.  only  32  percent  of  the  res|)onses  of 
jHij^ils  answering^  the  items  correctly 
for  the  Reading  Level  Section  II,  an:l 
24  percent  of  the  res|K>nses  for  the 
Reading  f.evcl  Section  ill  were  made 
within  the  frejjnency  range  of  errors 
not  acce])tal)le  on  an  nifornial  reading 
inventory 

It  IS  ajiparent  from  this  analysis  that 
some  of  the  pnpils  on  the  Gates  test 
were  ahle  to  correctly  answer  items  for 
which  their  reading  was  verv  inaccn- 
rate.  They  were  able  to  adefpiately 
follow  the  directions  bv  reading  onlv 
])art  of  the  material  correctly.  Tb.is 
occniTed  manily  for  tliose  ])n])ils  in  the 
lowest  reading  level  section. 

Partial  nwdhuj — induced.  \  final 
analysis  was  condncled  to  answer  the 
(jnestion  \ii  to  whether  pnpils  reading 
directions  only  could  comj^lete  certain 
itemy  on  the  (lates  test  with  the  same 
frecjiieiicy  of  correct  res])Oiises  as  tlio.se 
taking  the  test  nnder  t^ie  normal  condi- 
tions. 

Tiiese  items  were  coni])leted  cor* 
rectly  with  the  fre(jnency  of  cc^rrect  n  - 
sjionscs  similar  to  that  of  pu|  ils  who 
rea(l  the  entire  item.  Tt  is  im}x>rtant 
to  note  that  of  items  2  tlinmgb  24.  re- 
sjioiisc^  to  only  item  14,  and  24 
])rodiiced  clii-scpiare  values  of  statisti- 
cal significance.  Therefore,  these  were 
the  only  items  which  cottld  not  be 
an^weied  b\  partial  reading 


Suinnian  and  (f)nf  hisunis 

Word  rci  oipution 

Tlie  (iates  test  employs  a  mnltil^le 
choice  technKpie  winch  i.s  a  recognition 
test,  and  the  informal  reading  inven- 
tory nses  a  test  of  recall  to  check  word 
recognition.  Pupils  in  this  investiga- 
tion at  the  >ame  instruct ioiial  level 
scored  higher  in  the  recognition  test 
than  in  the  recall  test.  The.se  results 
were  similar  to  the  findings  of  other 
investigation^  in  tins  area  of  retention 
Lastly,  from  these  results  lower  word 
recognition  scores  would  be  exjjected 
on  the  informal  reading  inventory  than 
on  tlie  (iates  test. 

.  hialysis  of  responses  --intcrroijation. 
The  inability  to  identify  the  pictured 
idea  sn]j|>orts  a  conclusion  of  I'ostin 
and  Patrick's  iH)  investigation,  which 
re]M)rted  tliat  some  ])ictures  did  not 
facilitate  the  recognition  of  the  in- 
tended word.  Tliis  interpretation  a''- 
sumes  the  te'>t  will  be  one  of  word  rec- 
ognition only.  Responses  of  these 
pujiils  clearly  illustrate  that  the  rcNults 
of  a  test,  such  as  the  Ciates,  cannot  be 
fully  analyzed  unless  the  n;aimer  in 
wlncli  the  responses  were  derived  can 
be  deteriiiined. 

.\s  ]jreviously  suggested  by  Oolch 
and  Plessas.  answers  reflect  a  variety 
of  skills  and  guessing.  On  the  inf(»r- 
mal.  where  the  majority,  of  testing  is 
()ral.  guessing  i.s  held  to  a  mnnmnin 
and  is  often  detected  by  the  examiner 
or  is  xerbalimi  by  the  child. 

Paraipaph  reading 

Partial  readimj — accuracy.  This 
analysis  sup|K)rts  the  ct'iitention  that 
pu])ils  can  reafi  inaccurately  and  still 
obtain  the  correct  answer  to  items  on  a 
standardized  test  sn^'h  as  the  (iates. 
Hence,  inaccurate  reading  alone  does 
not  account  for  corrc  t  or  incorrect 
answers  on  that  test,  as  is  als(j  true  on 
ail  informal  reading  imenttiry.  Some 
of  tliC  pupils  who  made  the  same  *Mim- 
hereof  errcjrs  when  reading  coin])]eted 
the  item  correctly  and  others  did  not. 

Pujiils  can  read  ina''cnrately  to  a 
point  where  the  instrncticnial  level  cri- 
terion IS  exceedetl  and  still  obtain  the 
correct  resiionse  on  the  item.    This  in- 
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creases  tlir  clitYiTeiicc  livtwecn  the  in- 
foniial  reading  iii\eiitor\  aiul  tlu- 
dates  test.  It  wcnilfl  seem  that  for 
many  fnipils.  especially  those  at  the 
lowest  reading  levels,  staiulardized 
tests  scores  reftect  a  niaxiniuin  le\el. 

Tlvr  fact  that  pupils  in  reaflinjj  level 
sections  II  and  HI  did  so  well  in  accu- 
rac\  snjj^ests  that  either  die  items 
were  not  as  difficnlt  as  the  level  coni- 
putefl  itv  that  the  practice  (lerned  from 
reading  during  the  testing  enalled 
tlieni  to  read  <»rally  more  accnratel\. 

l\trt'uil  rtunlifuf — induced.  Since  it 
was  tomul  that  children  who  rea(l  only 
the  directions  could  answer  all  hut 
three  <M  these  (jnestions.  the  tentative 
conclusion  that  it  is  |)i>ssible  to  partial 
read  on  this  test  and  to  complete  the 
items  c«)rreetly  is  Mihstantiated.  I'his 
will  siip|)ort  the  similar  conclusion 
snij^estcd  hv  1  )olch. 

Thus  the  Ciates  test  compares  the 
pnj>il  taking'  the  test  with  ti(»rms  devel- 
oped on  <»tlier  pupils  wlu»  have  taken 
the  test,  while  an  informal  reading  in- 
vent (»r\  uses  a  predetermined  ohjective 
standard  to  ju<l^e  readint^  perf(»rmance 
ni  a  ^radefl  set  of  materials 

1'lie  general  fnidinj^s  of  this  stndy 
indicate  that  there  are  sufficient  differ- 
ences hetween  these  two  tests  to  cou- 
cltule  that  the  ^rade-placement  score  of 
the  dates  Ad\anced  Primary  Readinj; 
Tests.  Form  2.  refl<*cts  a  more  jjlohal 
measure  of  readinj^  |HTformance  than 
does  the  instructional  level  of  the  in- 
formal reading  in\<*ntnry.  That  is.  the 
ran^e  of  test  difficulty  and  the  variety 
f)f  skills  employed  on  the  dates  test 
shotdd  not  Ik-  expected  to  result  in  a 
score  etjuivalent  to  the  instructional 
readiti^  level  as  determined  hy  a  more 
narr(»\\lv  conceived  performance  on  an 
informal  reading  inventory. 
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Detcrinining  Reading  Levels  of 
Elcineiuary  S<h<K)l  r.hildren 
by  CIozc  Testing 

Pi  (;<.v  E  Raxsom 
Piall  State  I  iii\er.sity 

TlIKofc.!!  VAKint'S  TKCll  N^'KS/ef^p- 

praisal.  elementary  teachers  attempt  to 
recognize  the  reader  levd  at  which  a 
pupil  can  learn  to  read  efTc»ctively. 
Standardized  tests.  int<»rmal  tests, 
teacher  (d»ser\ations.  questionnaires, 
and  records  of  variou*'  kinds  are  exam- 
ples of  uiethods  teachers  rely  upou  to 
determine  the  appropriate  ^rade  place- 
ment of  pupils  ui  readioij  Tn  recent 
years  a  new  t<Hd.  clo/e  testinjj,  has 
jieen  intr«Mluced  in  appraising  the  read- 
ing techuKjiies  <»!  cliilcren.  This  in- 
stniment  nia\  prove-  to  be  a  useftd  to(d 
in  helping  elementary  teachers  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  instrtictional 
reading;  levels  of  children  in  the  class- 
r<Miui. 

The  pur|rt)se  of  this  investigation 
was  to  compare  the  relative  mdicated 
reading  levels  of  children  when  two  in- 
strtiments  for  measuring  reading'  per- 
formances had  been  used.  The  two  in- 
struments use<l  were  a  clo/e  test  and 
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an  infonnal  readiiii,'  in\ciu<>r\.  The 
stn<l\  \\a>  <l('-ij;iu<l  U*  dctcTiniiK- 
wluilur  or  not  a  sij^iiilkaiit  rtlation- 
sliip  (•\i>t>  iKtwtcn  >cor(N  <»n  a  cU»zc 
tc^t  aiul  >Cor(>  on  an  iiit<»nnal  riadinj^ 
in\fnt<»ry 

One  of  tlu-  dcnuntary  leaclK-r's 
j^rt-atot  ta>k>  i>  tliat  of  i(Untif>inj^'  and 
a»ii(ninji  to  Ntn<k-nts  rcarlinj^  material.^ 
wliicli  art-  cliallc  nginj^  yet  not  frnstrat- 
inu.  Two  primary  xMirCc^  prcMHtly 
rtluMl  1)\    a   lar^a-   ininilur  of 

tcat'licrs  to  flctcrniinc  tlii>  instructional 
rcadinj^  level  are  standanli/ecl  test^ 
and  tlie  informal  reading;  invent<»ry. 
It  is  jjenerallv  recoj^ni/erl  tliat  -stand- 
ardized tests  ten<l  to  overestimate  a 
clnld's  read  in  level,  while  informal 
readnij(  inventories.  tluHij^li  tlie\  are 
atcepted  as  \alid  and  reliable,  are  quite 
time  consnmin^  liecanse  tliey  nni-^t  he 
admini.stered  nidiviflnally.  Since  evi- 
dence indicates  that  teachers  have 
tended  to  place  children  at  the  frustra- 
tion level  in  reading,  rather  than  at  the 
instructional  level,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisahic  to  attempt  to  identify  a  tccli- 
ni(|uc  by  whicii  teachers  can  more  eas- 
ily ascertain  the  instructional  reading 
level  of  pupils.  Chihlren's  len-nmi^  ef- 
f<»rts  can  be  increased  if  ti.ey  are 
place<l  in  reading  material  where  tbe> 
cati  easily  succeed.  C-^ze  te.sting  tan 
be  used  with  a  group,  ic  c;mi  be  adnnn- 
istered  in  a  short  period  of  tniie.  anci 
the  materials  frfnn  the  test  are  easily 
reproduceil.  It  vvf>ul<l  seem  that  cloze 
tests  could  Ik-  the  contribtit<»ry  .sup;iort 
teachers  need  for  placing  children  at 
the  reading  level  where  thev  can  rearl 
etYectively  for  instruction. 

Definitions  of  terms  usee! 

Clifcr  procedure.  Cloze  procedure 
is  the  rap.doni  deletion  of  a  jMirtion  of 
the  word>  in  a  i»assage.  the  replace- 
ment «>f  <leleterl  words  with  a  blank, 
and  the  instruction  of  the  subjects  to 
write  m  the  tnissiug  vvords. 

Clocc  tCKt.  A  cloze  test  contains  a 
series  oi  reafling  passages  including 
preprimer  throtigh  ninth  reading  levels 
ni  which  every  fifth  word  has  In-er.  cle- 
leted  in  consecutive  order. 

Clocc  rcsfonse.   The  cloze  resjxjnse 


i^  the  worri  selected  by  the  reatler  to 
fill  in  the  blank  fiMUid  within  a  cloze 
teM. 

!\t'(uiiththi\-     Keadabditv  i>  the  rela 
tue  (lifficulty  <»f  reading  material^,  as 
has  been  deternnned  bv   appiv  ing  an 
accepte<l  f<»rnnila  to  samples  <if  rea<ling 
materiab 

}n\oriinil  rt'udifui  uiirtitiff  y  .\n  in- 
formal reading  inventorv  consists  <if 
selections  taken  from  can  fully  gra<led 
material  or  Innii  a  series  of  basic  rea<b 
ers  aiul  plaee<l  t<»gether  to  form  an 
ural-sileiit  rearling  evaluation  in.strii- 
iiient. 

.\d]usinu*iit  ot  le.uling  iiia)eii.d\ 

Teachers  can  provule  U*r  a  wide 
range  <»f  rea<liiig  abilitie.s  in  a  class- 
room <»iilv  if  they  are  aware  01  what 
ditYereiices  exist.  Iiisirnctors  neerl  to 
<Uieriniiie  the  reading  material  to  be 
use<l  with  eacl;  chibi  in  accf)r<laiice 
with  the  in<livi<hial  achievement  level. 
In  teaching  reading,  the  initiaHdi^itili- 
cation  of  each  child's  *flfrsTrrirti<»nal 
level  is  rnilv  the  first  siep  in  the  pnu- 
ess  of  evaluating  continuallv  the  .sjHcif- 
ics  of  the  clnbl's  |KTformanc<'  i  /  J. 

That  reading  materia!  be  adjustetl 
as  far  as  |K>ssible  with  the  reading 
achievement  level  of  each  chibI  is  a<b 
voc  ited.  Conse<|uently.  if  teachers  of 
rea<ling  must  adapt  materials  and 
inethiMls  to  the  <liflereiit  needs  and 
abilities  of  individual  pupiN.  there  ex- 
ists the  necessity  of  <leterir.iniug  each 
eliibl's  reading  achievement  leveb  i2. 
^.  4.5.6). 

Staiwlardized  tests  .ire  the  inslru- 
nieiit-s  must  frerpiently  Used  by  teacb.- 
ers  to  estimate  reading  levels,  yet  re- 
.search  stu<lies  have  found  that  the 
scores  <»f  the  sumdardi/ed  tests  overes- 
timate the  instructional  level  of  chil- 
dren (7.  .V.     10.  U 

hifoinial  leading  invenloiies 

It  would  Ik!  impractical  to  list  all  the 
writers  vvhu  adv<>cate  the  Use  of  an  in- 
formal reafliiig  inventory  in  ;i  cla.^s- 
room  situation,  l.et  it  suffice  to  statr 
thai  use  of  an  informal  reading  inveii- 
tr»rv  is  suggested  in  most  volumes  on 
flie  teiiebing  of  reading.    Knnnelt  .\ 
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lU'tts.  in  Voundaiums  of  Nt'adifui  In- 
strtu  tion.  first  explaincti  it>  value  aiul 
ii^i*  a.s  a  iiicans  tor  cstiinatin^  ris'ulin^ 
k'xels  of  cliiUlren.  Various  authors 
lia\e  aflviKratftI  difFfrcnt  criteria  to  u*»e 
with  '111  iiiformai  rtadinjj  inventory : 
however,  the^e  ap|)ear  closely  related 
and  display  no  *^reat  discre|>ancies.  It 
has  evidentiv  l»ec«»me  a  matter  of 
choice  as  to  criteria  selection  when  «»ne 
administers  anil  interprets  the  informal 
read  in*;  inventory. 

For  a  niindier  at  \ears  the  vali<lity 
of  the  inffirnial  rea^ling  inventory  has 
Iktii  assumed  >ince  the  materials  are 

•  efpial  in  reatlahility  to  that  of  the  in- 
•^tnictional  material.  an<l  the  techni<iiies 
of^  aflminist ration  were  similar  to 

"^thosf  n.se<l  in  classrocmi  instruction. 
XlcCracken  estaf>li>hed.  .statistically, 
the  valjility  on  his  stamlardized  nad- 
inj;  ^roiiiiitory  which  includes  many 
featitic|«j:>f  the  informal  reailinjj  inven- 

*Tc7ry  {T2). 

Informal  reading  inventories  are  an 
im|x)rtant  appraisal  instrtmient  lie- 
cause  they  have  relationship  to  a  pn- 
piTs  work  and  are  realistic  ;ukI  more 
meanin^fnl  to  the  ptipils.  They  do  es- 
timate a  chiUr.s  level  ni  reading  and 
can  he  readily  acceptahle  for  nse  hy  the 
teacher 

Clo/e  tests 

The  riozt  pcfjcednre  was  flevflo|>ed 
m  hf  Wilson  T  axlor.  who  de- 

rived ffiT'tenn  "clo/e"  from  the  jjestalt 
concept  of  closnre  The  \alidity 

of  clo/e  tests  as  a  reatlahility  measnre 
for  exalnation  <»t  materials  desi^netl  for 
adults  and  for  i!itertU£i|iat«iL;U?nil  pri- 
mary i^rade  pupils  has  hcen  explorefl 
to  a  limited  extent. 

Taylor  fomul  that  the  onler  or  rank- 
ing; ohtai  ned  on  elo^e  te.st  scores  jjiven 
to  College  students  were  the  same  as 
tlie  orclcr  or  ranking  of  the  same  pas- 
sages hy  the  Dale-Chall  and  Mesch 
fijrnnilas.  He  also  showefl  that  the 
clo/e  >ii»res  were  a  more  valid  predic- 
tion (}i  diffiCMlty  than  the  formulas  for 
selected  materials,  lie  iiserl  materials 
in  which  the  ease  of  the  language  l>e- 
lied  the  Complexity  of  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed <//).  Rankin  ohtj^JJiefi  corre- 
lations from  .45  to  .6kJ>i:ts%tTTi  a  cloze 


te^t  an«l  a  rea<ling  survey  test,  hut  he 
founri  a  signiticantlx  stnmger  relation- 
.ship  (.78)  U'tween  the  el«i/e  te**:  and 
an  c»hjective  test  covering  the  san:e  ar- 
ticle il.^).  Piornnith  an<l  Kuddeil  and 
(lallant  f^nnid  |M»siti\e  correlatifnis  in 
their  .sturlies  {16.  17.  IS),  The  relia- 
hility  of  ck»ze  tests  has  iH-eii  ascer- 
tained hy  Taylc»r.  Rankin.  Kuddeil  and 
Hornnith  alsf*.  Further  pro*>f  that 
ck»xe  te.sts  ha\e  licen  accepted  as  a 
valiil  aufl  reliahle  technique  is  the  re- 
cent inchisirin  of  this  instrnment  if'*r 
mea.snriug  comprehension  in  various 
testing  situations. 

Pro<cdnre  of  this  stiuK 

One  sch<N)|  in  Mnncie.  Indiana,  was 
nseil  in  this  stud  v.  It  was  select  e<l  hy 
scluKil  |HTsonnel  wlu>  identified  it  as  a 
typical  "average"  schmd  with  ehihlren 
|>ossessing  a  wide  range  of  achieve- 
ment levels,  anil  repres<Miting  varied 
s*K.'ii>econoniic  clas>es.  Six  classes 
(representing  graiies  one  through  six) 
were  nseil  within  the  scIkhiI.  These 
cln-^se.s  were  selecte<l  hy  the  princi|i;d 
to  inchule  teachers  with  ex|MTience 
and  those  that  were  willing  to  partici- 
pate in  a  research  .study.  The  >ix 
teachers  were  female. 

.\  total  of  178  pupils  were  used  in 
this  investigation.  There  were 
Iwys  anil  80  girls.  C)n  the  l.orge- 
Th<»rni|ike  Intelligence  Test  mean  in- 
telligence ijnotient  of  101  78  was  ob- 
tained. The  range  of  scores  extended 
from  a  high  ijf  LIS  to  a  low  of  fW. 
The  .standard  deviation  of  the  entire 
|K>pnlation  was  I.V«17.  To  establish 
the  silent  rearling  achieven.ent  of  the 
snbjects.  dates  Primary  Reading  Test. 
b\»rni  1.  (iates  Ailvanced  Primary 
Test,  borm  I.  and  The  <iates  Reading 
.Survey,  bVirm  I ,  were  ailministercfl. 
The  mean  reading  scort  of  the  entire 
ixtpniation  was  4..1.  with  scores  rang- 
ing from  1..^  Xii  10.2.  The  standard 
ileviation  was  2.04.  Tlie  Minnesota 
Scale  for  Pate  nal  Occupation  also  re- 
vealed tlie  sample  |)opniation  of  this 
investigation  to  lie  in  the  average  cate- 
gory. 

An  informal  reading  invniiti»ry  and  a 
clo/e  test  were  constructed  for  use  in 
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the  stmly  Tbv  iiiatfrial  ii-.t*<l  for  coii- 
tnil  ill  i  Kit  1 1  in-tniiiKiit'i  was  elected 
from  tlif  "-aiiie  liasal  ^!ca<liiij^  M  rics 

C.\o/c  lest  scoring 

111  scoring;  the  cloze  test  a  criteria  of 
50/.W/20  \va>  II  sec  I.  The  iii<!e|xii(leiit 
reach  11^  level  was  the  highest  level  at 
which  the  pupil  supniied  30  jK-r  cent  <»r 
more  correct  rej*|>oii;^'S.  It  tlii-«  criter- 
ion waN  not  met  on  the  t*asiest  readiuj; 
|>;is>.'ijie.  ail  iii(k;jM'n<ifi4it  level  ipf  .5  was 
assigned.  The,  m^tzitctioiial  level  was 
defined  as  the  highest  level  at  which 
the  stmleiit  had  30  |>erceiit  f»r  more 
c«»rri-ct  res|)oiises.  If  this  criterion 
wa*«  not  met.  an  iiistrnctioiial  level  *»f 
LO  was  assigned.  The  frustration 
level  was  designated  as  the  first  level 
on  the  passages  considered  more  diffi- 
cult than  die  estahlislied  instructional 
level  at  wl  ich  the  stuflent  ohcained  less 
tliar  20  jiercent  correct  re^pHises. 
When  the  pupil  completed  the  instru- 
ment and  this  |>ercetitage  was  not  mil 
on  the  most  difficult  pa>sagc.  a  fnist ra- 
tion level  of  9.S  was  assigned. 

This  aj>sigiud  criteria  of  50/30/20 
was  arhitrarily  set  by  the  iine-tigator 
atte*-  visually  exaniiniug  scores  stu- 
dents oht allied  on  a  clo/e  te^t. 

Informal  reading  in\eiiloty 
scoring 

1lie  iiide|iendeiit  level  of  naoing  for 
the  informal  reading  in  vein*  was  de- 
ten  iiiiied  from  the  te.st  sc*»res  hy  cor- 
rect word  rec* Ignition  of  W  |H'rceiit  or 
lietter  and  *H)  |HTceiit  coiuprehension 
as  reflected  hy  answers  to  questions  ou 
the  |ia>sageN. 

The  in.strurtional  level  was  deter- 
iiiiiied  l»\  correct  word  recognition  of 
at  least  *>5  |i*Tcent  and  at  least  75  |>er- 
ceiit  Comprelien*«ioii.     The  frustration 


le\  el  of  readiiij^  wa-.  a^-«i^iie«l  to  those 
levels  while  M-ore>  fell  lu-low  95  |K'r- 
Ceiit  vorritl  word  rirognitiou  or  Ih  Iow 
75  |ierceiit  coiiipreheiisi«)ii. 

If  a  child  reaclieil  an  iii-.tructii?iial 
reading  le\i-l  according  to  the  estah- 
lislied criteria,  then  ou  the  following 
liiissaj^e  iiis  reading  store*-  were  such 
as  to  place  him  at  t!ie  iiide|K'ii<leiit 
reading  le\i-l.  and  c»ii  a  siihsequeiit  pas- 
•-  ige  the  instructional  reading  level  was 
at*aiiie<l  again,  tin-  highest  level  at 
which  the  child  met  !he  estahlislied 
criteria  was  iiscd.  If  the  fru^trat':»ii 
reading  level  wa-:  estahlislied  at  1.4. 
the  lowest  rea*liiig  level  attainahle. 
then  the  instructional  reading  U'vd  of 
\X)  was  assigr,ed.  and  the  iiide|H'iideiit 
reailmg  level  wa^  desigiiat<*d  at  .5. 

All  testing  wa^  completerl  in  a  six 
week-«  |KTiod.  hy  a  team  of  three  d«K*- 
toral  students  i  Clara  Kirhy.  Delliert 
Tatty,  and  IV^gy  Kaiisoui). 

Testing  sigiiifit.ince 

Readahiltty  scort-s  of  the  ch^ze  test 
utilizing  ?6/M)/20  were  correlated 
with  rea<lal)!litv  grade  level  score-,  of 
the  iiiinrmal  reading  inveiitorx  to  test 
for  significance.  Coinparisou  Itetweeu 
tlu'  two  ipstriimeut  scores  was  oh- 
taiiied  h>  Using  the  Pearson  I'roduct- 
Momeiit  Correlation  nieasurcmeut  and 
the  .01  level  ot  confidence  was  usi'd  as 
the  criterion  f»»r  significance. 

l-i'ndiiigs 

1.  The  iiide|>eiident.  in.striKtional, 
aiul  frustration  reading  levels  derived 
l)v  Use  of  the  cloze  te.st  correlated  with 
the  iuforniai  reading  inventory  at  the 
.01  level  of  confiflence  for  the  total 
|)fipulation  in  grades  one  tlirotigli  A\. 

2.  With  first  grade  pupils  the  rela- 
ti(»iiship  lietweeii  chize  test  and  the  iii- 
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C^^^RI-./VriOX  BETWEEN  THE  CI.OZE  TEST  SCORES  AND  THE  INFORMAL 
READINC;  INVENTORY  FOR  THE  TOTAL  POPUL.xTION 
GRADES  ONE  THROUGH  SIX  (N=  178) 


RcaHinc  Level 
50/30/2(1  Criteria 

Imlcpcfick'nt 
fnstructirtiial 
Frustration 


Corrclatitm 

.4982 
•H.155 
.8112 


Standard 
Error 

.0565 
.02^ 
.0256 


I 

7.62.^> 
2r).1750 
!8.40fif, 


Ixvd  of 
SigniftcaiKC 

01 
.01 
.01 
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tViriiial  rr;i<liiij^  iir»ciilor\  :it  the  iii<U*- 
|K'n<]('iit.  iiistnu'titMKil.  :iiif|  tnistratinii 
rradiiij;  l(\rl>  \\a>  !oiiii<l  In  Ik*  not  Ma- 
lislically  sij^iiiUcaiil  at  llit-  .01  Itvfl  of 
O'lifulriiff.  I)iit  at  llu*  M  \i\v\  ni  Coiifi- 
iUui'v  the  iiiMnictioiial  ami  friiM  ration 
rc-ailiii^  lf\t'ls  wtTf  >ij^iiiricaiit. 

.V  'J'lif  iiislriK'liiMial  aii«l  trii>iraliuii 
n.'ulini;  U'wU  wvrv  torrelatrH  si'j^iiifi- 
caiitlv  at  llir  .01  Ifvcl  <»!  oMit'ulfiiCf 
from  j;ra<lcs  tl]rtnii;li  >ix.  wlu'ii 

o  Miipariii<^  cUuv  Irsi  aii<l  I  he  informal 
rtailnit;  invrnti»ry. 

4.  ( )nly  al  llu-  fonrili  j;ra<lr  w^rc  llie 
jinpils'  M'ltn-'^on  llu-  iniU'iKiiflcnt  rt-a^l- 
inj:  Ic'xt  l.  tisni;;  tlif  Mi/20  cin/f  U'st 
criti-ri:i.  >ij:niricanllv  currflaicd  at  ihc 
.01  l<wl. 

5  \'nr  llu*  lHn'>.  llu-  level N  clerivcfl 
froni  ihe  clo/e  lesl.  IhmIi  scl>  *»!  crite- 
ria. an<l  the  informal  rea*linjj  inveiilory 
M'ores  airrelati«Hi  were  sij^nificaiil  at 
the  .01  level,  at  the  imle|K*n(lent.  in- 
stmclional.  an*l  fruM  ration  rcailinj^' 
leveK.  • 

(*.  I.eveU  ilerived  f«>r  the  }^\r\>' 
M'ores  for  the  in<lr|  Kin  lent.  inMniC- 
tional  atui  fnistratkm  readinjj  levels 
IwMween  the  cloze  test  an<l  the  ni formal 
rea<linji  inventory  sh<»\vef|  currelatioii 
at  the  .01  confulence  level. 

Clonrliisions 

The  correlations  l>et\veen  the  cloze 
test  <ores  ami  the  informal  rea«lin|;  ip- 
ventory  H'ores  at  the  instructional  and 
fr  list  ration  reaflinj^  levels.  j^ra<les  two 
through  six.  were  statistically  sij:jnifi- 
cant.  This  relationship  imlicaterl  that 
a  clo/e  test  Clink!  aid  the  teacher  in  tle- 
terniinin^  the  appropriate  instnictinnal 
rradinjj  level  for  chiKlreii  in  a  cia^^s- 
r<KMn  for  tluM*  j^rades  when  adminis- 
tered at  the  lK*j;inninji  of  the  5cliool 
year.  The  chize  test  alsf»  would  indi- 
cate the  level  uf  material  which  wotdd 
1h'  frnstratinji  for  chiMren  to  reati  in 
these  claSM'S. 

Only  at  the  fourth  j^^rade  were  the 
jK-ores  of  the  pnpils  predicted  at  the 
.01  level  of  confidencf  f<ir  the  inde- 
liendent  level  of  reading.  Whether  ur 
not  inde|>endent  rea<lin^;  levels  can  be 
deternnne<l  from  a  clo/c  test  remains 


donhttiil  t'nini  the  re>nlts  of  this  in- 
xeMi.s^ation. 

In  the  first  j^rade  the  Mores  (in  tlie 
two  tests  were  not  related  at  a  statisti- 
cally sij^uificant  level.  A  hij^her  rela- 
tionship might  hav'*  occnrr(*d  had  the 
testing  U-en  ailmini^tired  nearer  the 
end  i»!  the  ^cIum>|  ytar 

(  liize  testing  can  Ik-  administere*!. 
sinndtane<Misly.  to  an  entire  class,  and 
there!>y  >ave  tinu*.  The  average  length 
of  time  reipiired  fur  administering  the 
clo/e  test  to  a  griuip  was  40  iiiimite^. 
This  pntcednre  is  easily  administered 
and  interpreted  hy  qnalihed  teacher^ 
wiui  liav^*  not  lia<l  >jH-cia'  trainnig  in 
test  ailmin^^iration. 

Ret  i>mmcndations 

It  is  recommended  that  cl*'7e  tests 
1h-  iitili/ed  in  cla>sriK.iiis  hy  teachers 
and  the  residts  snh^i'iinently  checked 
against  teacher^'  estimations  ot  the 
chiklren'^i  level  uf  reading.  A  doc  i- 
nuiited  sttuh  i»f  this  ty|K'.  using  a  sig- 
nificantly large  jNipnlation.  di^udd 
prove  valnahle. 

The  cloze  te^t  ^0/M)/20  criteria 
ns«<l  in  this  invest igatkm  shoidd  In* 
tised  in  further  sttulies.  a^  well  as  other 
prf»|)ortions  which  may  prove  t^)  tleter- 
mine  more  accurately  the  inde|Hiident. 
instrnctionah  aiul  f/nst ration  reading 
levels  for  pnpils. 

A  conijiaris^rti  of  cloze  test  scores 
with  stan<lanli7e<l  nading  te>t  scorc^ 
CJtdd  further  estahlisli  kases  ft)r  the  fn- 
tnre  expan<|ed  tise  of  the  cloze  proce- 
diir<'. 

It  i-.  reconniunded  that  ck»/e  testing 
Ik-  a<lministere(l  early  in  the  scluwil 
vear  mi  gra<les  two  throngli  six  as  a 
tiwd  to  aid  th  •  teacher  in  i  -tin.ating 
reading  levels  <»f  pnpils  an<l  <kterniiji- 
ing  appropriate  materials  for  inj^trnc- 
tioii. 

An  aiialysi.N  of  the  ty|H-.s  of  res|M»nM  s 
which  cliiklren  snpph  in  a  cloze  lest 
sitnation  conM  ieflect  patterns  of 
s|H'ich  which  cliildre'i  n«*e  at  various 
ages 

Since  this  Mndv  represent'*  one  of 
Ihe  early  expkn^itory  nn'  - . ligations 
nlili/ing  the  cloze  lest  lechnie^ne  to 
i<lentil>  discreet  readin..^  le\eU,  further 
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At-TIIO!  (,n   SOMi:   ATTi  MPT  !<'  tttlp^NC 

c^'tiitii*Miality  nniotiti  tlu-  jiajHT'*  pre- 
.sctite*!  luTe  wan  iiia*U-  when  this  .sec- 
tion wn.N  Ikmiij^  platiited.  the  t^'pu**  <»f 
the  pajHT**  \ar\  co!iNi<!trah]\  \l  the 
titiir  this  |irt-  jL*iilalioii  wn^  lu-itiu  pre- 
parc*!.  ihcTc-  were  availahh'  'MiI\  jiiipers 
with  rather  i  )\\  mmiu-  casc>.  excml- 
ttij;lvi  litttited  itifniniatniti  cnitcernini^ 
these  sttidtes  It  In  tuit  tnv  pitr|Mi>c  to 
ttti|Mwe  fiirthn'  oiimttonality.  or  to^»re- 
setit  a  hroail  review  of  research  for 
each  of  the  area**  ireat«<l.  or  even  to 
present  a  critical  aiial\'*i'*  of  tlie  ^tiid- 
icN  Rather.  1  Nhall  pteMiii  M»tit<-  oh- 
servaliotis  noted  ati<l  nnphcalioii.s  seen 
us  I  examined  and  studied  the  iiih'r- 
Illation  presented  in  the  papers. 

While  all  of  the  si.x  readine-^  pru- 
jjrains  iiividved  iti  Singer.  Pialow.  and 
Dnhn's'  Ntiid\  rejKirtedl)  resulled  in 
"sncce.s.sfid  readinj^  readiness  devclop- 

♦Ha-ed  on  the  four  preceding  research 
rc|K»rts 
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iiii'iil"  of  the  kiiult-rj;;! rlrii  pnpils. 
rcadiiu'ss  for  tlir  ♦-akf  of  riadiiicss 
ohvioiislv  \\a>  iK)t  the  i^iKi]  of  tlif  pro- 
j^rams.  As  ua.s  Mtininsiily  rc-c<»giiiml 
\t\  tiR'  inveslij^ators.  |)erlia|»s  imc  of  tlif 
inoM  sij;iiificant  aH|>ects  of  the  study 
conctTiurl  plans  for  thv  follow-up 
study  to  clHcrniiiR'  loiij^  ranj^f  ftyt'Ct> 
of  tju'  various  pro};rani*^.  Tliis  |Kr- 
I  laps  shonUI  Ik-  a  hi^  jKirt  of  any  readi- 
ni-ss  prnj^rani  study. 

\\  liilf  tlie  ini|H»rtanif  and  necessity 
of  a  rtadiu}^  readiness  program  has 
Iktu  assumed  hy  niatiy  in  the  fi tld  of 
readinj^:  for  sCMue  time,  and  this  as- 
sumption has  received  s<»me  snp|K>rt 
from  re|H>rted  fmdini^s  in  studies,  such 
as  those  re|K>rted  some  \ears  aj^o  hy 
leaker  i!)  and  h\  Hradley  (2),  amonj^ 
oilurs.  there  have  als*)  Irvu  in  reecnt 
vears  some  nejiativc  reactions  to  the 
idea  of  readinj^  rt*adiness  proj^rams, 
es|K-ciall\  one**  entailinj;  a  time  ai  stmw 
c<»nsiderahie  lenj;th.  .\ls(».  s*»nie  of  the 
newer  or  more  recently  clevel<»|H'rl 
reading;  proj^rams  for  \yliich  s^Mue  suc- 
cess has  l>een  rc|K>rted,  such  as  those 
published  hy  I  louj^hton  Mifllm.  !,ip- 
pinc(»tt.  ()|K-n  Court,  aiul  Sinj;cr.  in- 
\olvr  or  entail  relatively  liitU'  if  any, 
time  for  formal  ri-arliuess  proj^ranis  or 
|HriorN  This  su^^est?  or  implies  the 
ne<'d  for  further  "-tudy  nnri  analxsis  of 
wlu'tlier  formal  or  other  ty|H*s  of  rea<!i- 
ncss  proj^ranis  are  necessary  for  all. 
f(»r  the  j^riat  majority,  or  for  only  n 
few  (if  any  I  iKj^jinners.  What  traits 
or  character:. stirs  of  children  determine 
the  lentjth  of  a  readiness  prrj^rani 
which  mitjht  he  needed  t<}  Ih-sJ  insjire 
later  success  in  reading?  To  what  ex- 
tent is  the  inteu.sity  and  t\|>e  of  readi- 
ness proj^ram  needed  a  function  of  the 
particular  he^inninj;  readinj^  approach 
useil  r 

Children  were  eX|>osed  Ut  more  for- 
mal readni}^  instruction  while  still  in 
kinderjjarten  in  only  one  of  the  six 
proj;ranis.  although  a  c«pnsiderahlc  |K)r- 
tion  in  each  of  the  proj^rams  ha*l  re- 
|Kirtedly  j^ained  rather  favnrahle  "read- 
iness" status.  The  re|K)rted  fmdin^ 
that  appnpxiniatelx  two-thirds  of  the 
children  iu  the  \arious  proj^ranis  had 
attained  "\ery  liij;h"  readiness  status 


In  March,  and  over  <0  jrtTcent  had  ac- 
<|uired  this  status  hy  June,  suggests 
that  formal  reading  iuMruction  pro- 
grams might  well  have  la-en  imple- 
mented in  all  of  the  kindergarten  pro- 
graais  instead  of  m  only  one.  What 
w(»uld  Ik*  or  ha\e  heen  the  effects  of 
iK'ginning  formal  reading  instruction 
liefore  the  euil  of  th<-  kindergarten  year 
with  the  "ready"  gnmps  in  each  of  the 
other  pn»grams  ahvp  '  What  woidd  Ik- 
the  relative  advantages  or  dis'»d\an- 
tages  of  delaying  orjK-ginning  reading 
at  the  kindergarten  lex  el  in  the  various 
programs  ? 

ft  was  noted  als4»  that  the  kmdergar- 
ten  teathers  each  "had  strong  conunit- 
ments  to  their  ty|K-  of  readiness  pro- 
grams." This  has  often  lK'<n  |K)sited 
a:i  a  factor  which  influences  results. 
I'urthermore,  this  i.s  als*»  often  pre- 
senterl  more  as  a  negative  criticism 
concerning  stndie>.  or  the  outcome  in 
.studies,  than  as  a  fa\f»rahle  one.  as  if  it 
were  wrong  for  strung  ccMiiniitnieiit  in 
ohtaiii  among  teachers  with  res|H'Ct  to 
programs  they  are  pursuing.  There 
would  ap|H-ar  to  Ik*  a  need  fur  more 
definitive  stndx  or  research  of  the  in- 
fluence of  strength  of  commitments  to 
pnigraiiis  heing  pursued  on  the  relative 
sticce.ss  of  various  programs.  It  wouhl 
alsn  ap|K"ar  to  l>e  worthwhile  to  inves- 
tigat*'  '|>*»s.sihle  procc<hires  for  promot- 
ing or  producing  stnuig  coiimiitiiient 
to  particular  programs. 

Since  Taylor'^  study  ( )  approxi- 
mately a  do/en  years  ago,  cousidetalile 
and  increasing  interest  lia.s  heeti  shi»wn 
in  \arious  |K>ssihilities  ff>r  tise  of  the 
clo/e  procedure.  UaiLsom's  efforts 
would  ap]K'ar  to  offer  another  promis- 
ing area. 

Ran<>om  stated  that  the  twn  main 
means  of  drterniiiiing  a  child's  'in- 
structional level"  are  "standardized 
tests"  and  the  "informal  readmg  iiixeii- 
Xary"  procedure  She  then  |K)iiited  out 
that  reading  achiexement  test  scores 
ha\e  often  been  con.sidered  to  he 
"overestimates."  .\re  reading  acliiive- 
niein  scores  really  '*overe.stiinates."  as 
kansom  and  <»thers  have  suggested,  or 
do  they  represent  "frustration  levels" 
rather    than    "instructional  levels'*^" 
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What  aimtit  the  often  advocated  and 
rvlati\ely  \vides|)rtad  practice  of  sub- 
tractniij  a  year  from  a  recent  jjeneral 
reaflin^  achievement  score  and  u.sing 
thi.s  score  as  an  estimate  of  *'instrnc- 
tional  U'vel"?  ()\er  the  past  twelve  to 
fittten  years,  the  writer  has  been  di- 
rectlv  involved  in  the  relatively  de- 
tailed diagnostic  testing  of  several 
thousand  elementary  and  secondary 
level  students  and  a  nund)er  of  adults 
with  reading  problems.  The  nature  o! 
his  direct  role  in  the  testing  has  made 
it  |K)ssible  for  him  to  make  informal 
Comparisons  of  estimates  of  instruc- 
tional level  ("comfortable  level")  ob- 
tained by  use  (if  an  informal  reading 
inventory  procedure  with  estimates  ob- 
tained by  subtracting  a  year  from  the 
general  reading  achievement  score  ob- 
tained at  that  time  also.  He  has  been 
impressed  with  how  often  the  two  esti- 
mates seem  to  jil>e  fairly  well.  Hie 
seeming  effectiveness  of  applying  this 
simple  subtraction  procedure  in  reme- 
dial programs  and  clinical  practicnm 
work,  when  it  is  necessary  or  highly 
desirable  to  select  appropriate  instruc- 
tional materials  liefore  more  detailed 
and  further  diagnosing  and  other  test- 
ing is  sometimes  jmssible.  has  also 
been  relatively  impressive. 

!*art  of  the  concern  for  fmding  an 
appropriate  instructional  level  stems 
from  the  assumption  or  belief  that  a 
child  can  improve  more  readily  it  the 
in  St  motional  material  used  with  him  is 
easy  rather  than  if  the  material  is  diffi- 
cult and  frustrating.  There  would  ap- 
pear to  be  .some  need  for  further 
checking  on  this  assumption.  ( )ne  at 
the  writer's  former  .students  has  been 
gathering  data  for  the  past  year  which 
-should  have  .some  i)earing  on  this  as- 
sumption, f^ipils  in  a  number  of 
fourth  and  sixth  grade  reading  classes 
practiced  daily,  tor  a  period  of  six 
weeks,  with  reading  materials  of  diffi- 
culty levels  either  a  year  above,  a  year 
below,  or  at  titeir  reading  achievement 
test  levels.  Re|K)rts  of  preliminary 
analyses  of  data  gathered,  while  rather 
meager  and  somewhat  contradictory, 
sup|)ort  the  need  for  further  checking 


in  tins  area  and  also  suggest  inmr.i 
reading  level  as  playing  a  role. 

Ransom  has  defmed  instructional 
level  as  "materials  which  are  challeng- 
ing yet  not  frustrating."  There  has 
tended  to  be  some  inconsistency  with 
regard  to  what  is  meant  by  "instruc- 
tional level"  in  a  number  of  the  studies 
rejxtrterl  in  the  Irterature  of  the  past. 
Ransom's  criteria  for  "^instructional" 
and  "indejX'udent"  levels  i  50  jK-rcent 
or  better  and  30  |)ercent  or  Ix'tter  com- 
prehension. res|)ectivelv )  seem  some- 
what low  in  view  of  criteria  u.sed  with 
informal  reading  inventories.  With 
res|>ect  to  her  im'ormal  reading  in\en- 
tory.  Ransom's  criteria  for  independ- 
ent and  instructional  levels  seem  rather 
high  with  res|K'Ct  to  word  recognition 
<99  jKTCent  and  *>5  ]>ercent.  res|K-c- 
ti\elyK  There  is  |x».«ed  the  question 
of  whether  we  have  real  justification 
for  these  or  otiier  criteria.  Further 
and  more  defmitive  rese;  'ch  with  re- 
sjKTt  to  this  matter  seems  calb-d  iVr 
The  high  criteria  of  W  jicrcent  word 
recognition  and  95  jR-rcent  comprehen- 
sion might  explain  the  relatively  lower 
correlation  (..^0)  obtained  by  Ransom 
iK'tween  cloze  test  scores  and  informal 
reading  inventory  estimates  of  inde- 
jjcndent  reading  lev^i.  Kt-lativeiy 
higher  correlations  (.84  and  .81  j  were 
obtained  with  res|>ect  to  instructional 
and  frustrational  level>.  where  the 
criteria  were  somewhat  lower. 

There  has  al.so  occurred  the  (juestion 
of  what  would  hapj^n  if  the  criteria 
for  the  cloze  tests  for  \arioiis  types  of 
levels  OndelR'udent.  instrnctionai,  and 
frustration)  were  adjusted  or  varied. 
Might  diis  result  in  higher  relation- 
ships between  cloze  estimates  and  IRI 
estimates? 

What  might  be  interpreted  as  a  cau- 
tion should  also  he  pn»ffered  here.  A 
relationship  (correlation)  between  IRI 
level  estimates  and  tioze  level  esti- 
mates does  not  necessarily  mean  tliat 
the  scores  can  be  interchanged. 
Relative  interchanges  of  scores  would 
l>€  valid  or  justified  only  if  the  differ- 
ences Iwtween  means  were  also  not 
significant.  Data  concerning  this  as- 
pect were  not  provided  in  the  iuforma- 
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tion  a\ailal»lr  t<»  the  write  r  at  the  tiiiK* 
of  ]»H|iaratioii  <>f  this  j>a|H.r  IVrliapN 
tills  is  ail  area  whicli  ini^ht  Ik-  ftrilR-r 

The  Ncvcral  ilitYtriiit  wax-*  tn'  duck- 
Word  nc<  »j;iiiti<>n  iim'<1  h\  Li-iImtI 
in  in*.  nHi<I\  (recall  of  wonK  prcM-itled 
ill  isolation,  selection  of  unr  <t\  inur 
^wvu  words  to  i;u  with  a  pictf.rc.  anti 
inarkini;  <»ne  of  four  j;i\rn  \\o,(K  |»ru- 
iionncnl  l>\  an  e\ainnuT )  and  tnKlinj^s 
of  ilifYrreiiccN  anioni;  scores  .ihtained 
l>\  the  three-  inethod.s  lii^hli^htH  tlu' 
iiiijM»rtaiU"e  of  clieckinj^  wonl  ina^terx, 
eH|Kviaily  •^iijht  \«»cahnlar\  iiiaMery.  in 
Hfxeral  wa\s  and  reali/nii;  that  differ- 
<-nt  **l<'\eU**  of  niasterv  are  Ik  nij4  nie.is- 
tir<-d.  in  a  senne.  Thi^^  ina\'  nK<» 
explaoi.  ill  pa*'t.  whv  *.onie  pnpds  at 
prnnarx  levels,  e-speciall)  lir^t  and  mt- 
ond  i^rade  lex  eK.  seem  to  I^now*  words 
at  one  lime  hut  d«>  not  know  theni  at 
another  tiiiK^ 

The  hiidniu  that  tlie  three  txpes  of 
word  iec< 'tuition  testing;  pn>dticed  d't- 
feieiit  scores  inav  aKo  accntint  it^r 
tii ft <Tenee'*  i'l  M'ore^  ohtaitied  li\  ele 
mentarx  mMiooI  cinldren  on  <iiffer-/tit 
tests.  'i'lus  fnrther  snt^ueMs  that 
teachers  will  need  t«»  exannne  and 
know  what  kmd  of  testing  is  iiuoKed 
in  word  r<'Co!^nition  tc-ts  hefore  at- 
tempting t  >  conipan-  sron  s  nhtained 
on  ditY<*nMit  tests 

IVocednw^  ti^ed  and  ritidniL,'<  ob- 
tained with  r<  spect  to  w^rd  nv«»i^Mn- 
tion  stti^i^est  a  n<*ed  tor  checku^i^  and 
ha\!nj4  pnj»ils  jtraciice  conipreluMisuni 
skiHs  als.  1  (  >n  --amv  te-^t-s.  th<'  exami- 
nee is  |Vrniittid  t<>  look  hack  to  tnid 
answers  t»«  comprehension  qnestions . 
on  otheis  he  i.s  f«»iced  itse  Ins  reeall 
-^Kill.  without  lookmi^  hack  The  litter 
wotiid  .ip]'<*.ir  to  po-c  a  1114 »ie  dit'tWiilt 
ta-ix  tor  riadei-^  l  luie  an  mipHca- 
lions  lor  cl.issr.jor.i  ..r  uac''.ni;4  prac- 
tice h.i  rv  also  \\  |;i!e  le-^s  of  c«'mpre- 
^eTi-i««n  ni  uh.ic!^  tlie  rea*ler  is  jiermil- 
led  to  look  hack  are  .i  t\]  e  i>\\cn  ffnind 
in  lists,  this  ut'iiM  aj»pear  t*^  he  a  s?ni- 
plcr  kmd  o:  la-k  th.an  ansueriiiij  with- 
t«nl  henit:  ahle  to  refer  hack  lo  ;he  cnn- 
le\l  ol  a  .seleCf*'n  Howexer.  il  i  -or- 
nur  t\]-c  ft  ia«k  js  iitit  .ih\.i\'i  f«»',in'l 
ii.\i»'\iil  or  eiiTj^lrned  :n  reaihiig  prac- 


tice actnit).  While  it  is  perliaps  as- 
sui!i<*d  that  most  readers  c.ni  r<adil\  d'> 
this  kind  of  task,  tlie  a.ssninption  dike 
many  of  thoM*  we  empl«>\  in  onr  leach  - 
iiiU  I  is  not  alwa\s  a  ^  safe  one. 
()hser\aiion  of  reiiie<lial  proj^rani  and 
clinic  praciicnm  ca-es  fre<|itently  re- 
eals  cinldren  w  In  •  cannot  titul  the 
i,t;ht  answer  when  p<Tiiiiiied  n>  look 
hack  in  the  materials  There  have  also 
heen  re\eale<l  clnldn-n  wlio  fre<jiienil\ 
an*  ahle  to  answer  j^ixen  <|nestions  hnt 
who  cannot  nientifx  the  specific  part  or 
parts  of  eoniext  winch  proxide  the 
hasis.  either  dinct  or  indirect,  for  lh<* 
aiisw  er. 

I.eihert's  thulini,'  that  it  was  ])Ossihle 
for  third  t:ra<ie  ]»ti]tiK  to  an'-w<-r  all  hnt 
three  items  <in  tlu*  ( iat<*s  A<lv;nicef| 
Tarai^iaph  Keadin,!;  Tt-st  with  only 
partial  n-adtni;  rs  rise  lo  fnrih<-r 
questions  also  Doe^  this  nec<*-'-aril\ 
affect  score-s  or  n*'riiis?  Is  it  not 
likely  that  some  of  the  examine*--  in 
the  orii^inal  norm  or  standardi/m^ 
i:ri»np  miuht  ha\«*  answered  a  nninher 
of  items  h\  doiiii^r  partial  n*a<lini^  aNo? 
An  aiumpi  to  stnd\  a  nnmh<'r  of  pn- 
pils  who  acinalK  do  tests  hx  rloini;  «»nl\ 
partial  readmi;  iin^hi  \  ield  rather  in- 
terestinj;  n-snlt-s  Work  with  retarded 
readers  -.n:^i^'ests  that  a  c^iisiderahle 
nnmher  «if  such  readers  ha\e  de\elop<-f| 
etVectne  partial  readme  skills  iiierhaj*-* 
as  snr\i\al  technicjues  k  It  seem> 
'somewhat  common  to  find  teachers 
indu'iiiL,'  materials  as  *'tort  ea-\**  f'»r 
i;i\en  retarded  r(aders  on  the  hasis  of 
tindini:  that  tlie-e  riarlers  are  ahle  t'» 
answer  «}tie'-ti*in'-  o\er  th*-  mat<  rial 
fairl\  ra])!dl\  and  succe-ssfully 
I'nrilier  checkmi:  will  often  rexral  tlsat 
ijiiestiojis  po^«  d  t*an  in  ijiienth  he 
answittd  with  a  nriiinniin  ainomit  of 
rr.adiiii:.  wlien  stiuh-nts  are  a-ked  to 


reatl  portion-  of  the 
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and  W'ird  reC'ii^mt'Mn  errors  can  thn- 
he  nv  re  <i,  iimieh  ii«»ted  ar.d  (hXi-r- 
mnud.  tlu-  C'-limate  of  "too  ea-sx"'  :s 
frt  ij',:*  "t!\  lU'j^^ated 

KeiD^.rt*'-  aUo   ft «'r-  a  p.-.-.ih]* 

e\]i!.'inati*»*i  '''r  a  -f'nr.nu  -ivA 
c*>ntradtctinn  -/j  c*»iinfctio:,  wn],  ir.f'-r- 
nia!  reiid.n;;  itn(  ntor\   e-^imiat-  -  a-i-/ 
rtadtnir  ac!'je\ eipent  test  -c^'re- 
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wa.s  indicated  earlier.  Hansom  sixg- 
gestt'd  (as  have  others  l>eforc  her)  that 
standardized  reading  tests  tend  to  pro- 
<hice  overestimates  of  instructional 
level.  While  inW'rnial  reading  inven- 
tories arc  often  prepared  to  Ir'  used, 
and  are  snggested  to  Ik*  nsed,  with 
varying  degrees  of  elal)orateness.  the 
actnal  instructional  level  estimate  ob- 
tained is  based  essentially  on  a  tally  of 
word  rt  cognition  errors.  Leiliert 
|M»inted  out  that  lower  word  recogni- 
tion scores  would  l>e  expected  on  in- 
forinal  inventories  than  on  the  Gates 
Advanced  Primary  Reading  Test  be- 
cause the  former  would  rerjuire  recall 
while  the  latter  required  a  type  of  re- 
cogniti(Mi.  with  the  former  (recall) 
being  found  inf>re  difficult  by  subjects 
hi  his  study.  This  would  |KTliaps  ex- 
plain why  instructional  levels  esti- 
mated or  obtained  with  informal  read- 
ing inventories  are  rather  consistently 
lower  than  achievement  level.-,  obtained 
with  such  standardized  instruineiits  ;in 
the  Gates  tests.  This  also  may  explain 
why  sight  word  test  scores,  which  are 
recall  test  sGore.>.  have  fre(|tieptly  been 
found  useful  ;nid  successful  for  obtain- 
ing cjuick  estimates  of  instructional 
levels  I^ibert  also  fonnd  that  pupils 
ctndd  read  inaccurately  to  a  point 
where  the  instructional  level  criterion 
was  exceeded  but  would  still  lie  able  to 
obtain  correct  answers  to  items,  in- 
creasing (bffereiices  between  informal 
reading  inventory  estimates  and  Gates 
tc^t  secures.  !,eibert  suggested  that 
standardized  test  scores  may  actually 
reflect  a  maximuni  level,  rather  than 
ail  iifstructioiial  level.  es|>ecially  for 
|K>or  readers.  1'liis  would  support  a 
suggestion  or  contention  made  earlier 
that  achievement  test  scores  represeii 
frustration  level  rather  than  the  niort 
comfortable  in.strnctiona!  level  and  the 
explanation  ior  this  .seeming  contradic- 
tion between  infornial  reading  inven- 
tory estimates  and  reading  acliieve- 
iiient  test  scores. 

In  the  f.ivdiiia  study,  reported  by 
Campbell,  lluesner.  and  Sloliodian, 
one  of  the  emphases  was  on  the 
study  of  the  particular  or  peculiar 
set  of  conditions  which  o|)erate  on  a 


local  scene.  The  appropriateness  for 
the  l.ivfjiiia  school  system,  or  the  ap- 
plicability c»r  suit;d)ility  of  findings  and 
as|>ects  to  the  I.ivonia  i^stein  onlv. 
was  stressed  tlir(>ugliout  the  re|)ort  ". 
generalizing  or  making  of  inferences 
beyond  the  local  setting  vvas  done 
soincwbat  hesitantly  and  liiiiitedly.  and 
findmgs  and  conclusions  were  pre- 
sented rather  conditionally.  In  view 
of  this  and  the  relatively  limited  details 
available,  it  vvas  rather  difficult  for  the 
writer  to  dr;»vv  further  <lefiiiite  coiicju- 
sious  or  to  make  further  iiiterences. 
However,  it  appeared  that  five  oi  the 
eight  prf)graiiis  involved  were  n.sed 
with  soiiif  degree  of  success  in  the 
I.ivonia  sc1hh>|s.  Tliese  were  the  i  t.a. 
material  and  the  programs  published 
by  (finii.  I  .ippiiicott.  Mci  iravv-l  lill. 
and  Sc*>tt.  I^jresman.  The  (^b.serva- 
tioii  was  made  that  scli(»o|  staff  had 
judged  the  Mc(  iravv -J  lill  materials  as 
somewhat  difficult  to  employ,  even 
though  some  degree  «jf  success  vva>  at- 
tained with  the  materials. 

A  somewhat  similar  observatwm  has 
been  made  by  others  wIk)  have  use<l 
and  are  familiar  with  the  materials.  It 
has  been  suggested  that,  if  improve- 
ments can  be  made  in  the  program  to 
**get  over  the  bump"  at  the  start  oi  in 
the  initial  phase  of  the  program,  the 
materials  might  enjoy  c^eii  more  suc- 
cess. .\  further  observ«iti(  n  presented 
by  Slobodiaii  and  her  colleagues  was 
that  previons  experience  with  one  of 
the  materials  indicated  that  one  of  the 
seeiiiiiigly  negative  as|)ects  in  the  first 
year  (the  '^problem  in  paragraph 
meaning"!  tended  to  disappear  by  the 
end  of  the  second  grade.  This  furiher 
highlights  the  iiii|M)rtaiice  of  extending 
studies  whenever  |x)Ssible  through  sec- 
ond and  third  years,  1  Tie  inve^iga- 
tors  indicated  that  a  second  year  is 
being  devoted  to  their  study.  One 
wonders  if  |)erhaps  the  same  teachers 
will  follow  their  children  into  second 
grade,  that  is.  in  the  classes  involved  in 
the  .second  year  There  is  also  the 
problem  of  keeping  groups  relatively 
intact  ill  methods  studies.  This  condi- 
tion has  usually  been  rather  difficult  to 
obtain.    It  is  also  difficult  to  carry  011 
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a  stu(l\  of  iiu'tlvHls  with  i>iifficicntl\ 
frccjiKMit  c\])ert  snpe^'vision  fevcii 
when  j^^encrally  adefjuatc  su])iTvisory 
staff  is  availahlc  in  a  system)  and 
without  ronM'^Iera])]e  contamination 
from  other  and  ])revious  proj^rams. 
Metliods  stn(hes  in  the  la>^t  two  to 
three  years.  ])articularly.  liave  also 
l)een  even  more  (hfticnlt  to  carry  ont 
l»eeause  of  contamination  from  ])rojects 
and  ])rot;rams.  and  a  ^reat  inflnx  of 
new  and  \aried  materials,  prompted  hy 
Title  1  and  other  federally  subsidized 
proi;ram>. 

As  was  reported,  materials  utilixetl 
in  the  F.ivonia  study  were  assit^ned  hy 
"e'-sentially  random**  ])roccdures.  hut 
anionic  "teachers  who  were  wdlini^  to 
\oluntcer  for  new  readinj^  materials/' 
The  "volunteers"  asj^cct  C{)uld  j)crha])s 
ha\e  affected  outcomes  somewhat,  as 
could  have  also  the  fact  that,  as  was 
])oiuted  out.  some  of  the  materials 
were  ones  with  which  some  **])revioU'- 
fan*  '.arization  had  taken  ])lace  hefore 
acti  a^  teachinj^  heJ^^•m.**  This,  of 
CO  .rse.  would  he  a  ]>ositive,  rather 
than  a  nei^ative.  factor  with  resj^ect  to 
conductinj^  a  ])roKr.iin  with  niaxinnim 
effectiveness  with  a  j^ivcn  set  of  in- 
structional materials.  The  influence  of 
**vf)lunteer**  teachers  m  a  methods 
stud\  in  which  various  ]>ro|,'rams  or 
materials  are  hein;^^  coni]^ared  in  terms 
of  ethrtiv eness.  while  often  ])osited  as 
heinj^  jrreat.  is,  however,  still  in  need 
o^  further  studv  and  clarification. 

The  "essentially  randnm**  ])roce- 
dure>  used  for  assignment  of  materials 
to  the  volunteer  teachers  was  a  rather 
iinicjiie  feature  of  this  study  (when 
com])ared  with  most  methods  studies* 
This  was  also  one  of  the  several  uiii<|ue 
features  of  a  methods  study  conducted 
and  re])orted  earlier  hy  Hliesmer  and 
Yarhorough  (3).  l*nlike  the  latter 
study»  however,  the  Livonia  study 
stressed  comparison  of  com])any's  or 
publishers'  materials  with  one  another 
rather  than  of  basic  procedures  or 
methods  involved  in  the  various  pro- 
grams. The  eight  ])rogranis  involved 
in  the  study  included  (as  judged  on 
the  basis  of  the  writer's  familiarity 
with  the  eight  programs)  six  synthetic 
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programs  <thn>e  which  begin  with  the 
teaf'^        '  Is  rather  than  whole 

\v(  »i       .uid  (Hilv  two  analvtic 

a])]..  s  (those  which  begin  with 
the  teaching  of  whole  words  first  and 
smaller  sound  elements  later). 

It  was  suggested  that  two  analvtic 
programs  Ujiuii  and  Scott,  l-'ores- 
nian )  and  one  svnthetic  ])rogram 
(i.t.a  )  worked  most  '  tTectively  with 
gron])s  of  low  readiness  status  while 
with  grou])s  of  high  readiness  status. 
tvv(»  synthetic  programs  (it  a  and 
Mc(  iravv-iiill )  and  one  analvtic 
(Scott,  Foresman  I  worked  most  effec- 
tivelv.  The  only  program  common  to 
both  high  and  low  readiness  gr(?^])s  in 
this  instance  was  i  t  a 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  best 
le.el  of  written  ex])ression  was  at- 
tained in  connection  with  four  a])- 
])roaches  (i  t  a  .  Lip])iiicott.  Mc(iravv- 
llill,  and  SKAl  The  four  a])])n)aches 
involved  niav  be  classified  as  synthetic 
and/or  J  linguistic.  There  would  a]^- 
])ear  to  be  a  need  for  further  studv  to 
see  how  and  to  what  extent  there 
should  be  integratinii  of  writing  with 
reading  in  beginning  ])rograins  and 
just  what  the  nature  of  such  writing 
activity  should  be. 

The  finding  of  no  significant  sex 
differences  with  regard  to  reading 
achievement  at  the  end  of  the  first 
grade  is.  as  the  investigators  ]y)inted 
out,  a  highlv  iinusujd  one  and  is  one  of 
the  unujiie  findings  of  the  studv  Tf, 
as  the  investigators  suggest  as  a  possi- 
bilitv.  the  Livonia  first  grade  teachers 
really  are  able  to  take  into  account 
differences  between  boys  and  girls  suf- 
ficiently to  avoid  the  usual  significant 
sex  (hfferences  in  reading  achievement, 
information  concerning  their  ])r()ce- 
dnres  and  adaptations  would  ])erha])s 
be  one  of  the  major  contributions 
made  over  a  period  of  vears  to  the  field 
of  reading  instriictioiu 
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Xcw  Data  on  Readability 

John'  K   J^iokmi  'i  ii 
rniV(Tsit\  r)t  Miniu'sota 

Ki  \in\r,  \\n  i\\(,r\(W  sn  i  i \i  isis 
aic  a\i(l  stncU'iits  of  rcadalnlitx  \r~ 
scau'ii,  lor  tills  ri'hran  Ii  altcmi>ts  to 
(ll'^C(^\l'r  what  makes  laii.uii.iu^e  ca^x  or 
<litrirnlt  til  iiiHlrrstaiitl  K'-adahilit} 
rr^cardirrs  stii(l\  tlie  ('orrclatioiis  be- 
tween \arioUs  feaMires  (it  laii^uai^^e  and 
the  <hl'li(Milt\  eliilch'en  ha\('  in  mulei- 
st;ni(hll!L,^  laill^lKiue  Tins  pro\l(les  the 
^iHriali^ls  with  tlie  iiiforiiiation  tlie\ 
need  t«)  tailor  nistrurtional  inateriaK  to 
ht  the  rea( hnt^  alnhlie^  of  ihfir  stu- 
dents It  aKn  i)ro\  ides  tlieni  w  uli 
leadahihtx  lorimilas  h\  whicli  the\  can 
(let  en  nine  if  coinnn  rnnlK  |  ii  e|)ared 
materials  ar<*  -nitahle  for  their  stu- 
dents l''niai!\.  1)\  stniKmi^  ln>w  the 
in:in\  features  of  lani^niat^c  mflneiu'e 
coin]>reliension,  i  ead.ihilit  \  research 
|)ro\ides  insii^hts  itito  the  nature  (A  the 
ooniju eheiisn)n  proi'es-,  Uself 

The  las!  tew  \  ears  ha\  <  seen  ra|)id 
and  son  lew  hat  startling  <le\  elopments 
in  rea<lal)ility  roearrh  I'oi  fwamplc* 
the  readahilit\  formulas  a\ailahle  onl\ 
thre(  \ears  ai^c  conld,  at  best,  predict 
(*nl\  2?  to  50  pel  cent  of  the  \ariation 
we  olis(r\e  in  the  difiic^ltie•^  of  in- 
stmclional  materials  To(la\,  we  ha\e 
no!  one  htit  two  pr(»tot\pe  foniinlas, 
winch  ;\rv  ahU  to  prcdid  i*^?  to  per- 
cent of  the  \ariaii(Hi  Tins  •i.p! events 
a  \er\  hi,udi  le\cl  of  piecision  and  an 
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nnpio\eiiient  of  from  ,^5  t<i  75  ]»(  rceiit 
o\er  the  \ahdities  «if  Jildei  iea(l<dnht\ 
fornmlas  The  i)iir]iose  of  this  p.ijK  r 
Is  to  deseri!»e  siime  (t!  ihe  results  ot 
this  research  and  the  efforts  cnrientU 
heui^  UK'ule  to  furi^e  onr  ncwK  l,^nned 
know  led^e  uuo  ])i  actical  educational 
tools 

\mon14  the  mo^t  nnportant  e\  ents 
leadni^  up  to  the  ])resent  developments 
was  the  jmhhcation  of  two  hooks  sinn- 
mari/ni{4  tlu  readahilit\  lesearth  don(« 
n]>  to  that  time  (  Mie  was  h\  Cliall 
I  1^'^S )  and  the  otlier  li\  Klare 
(1*^0.^}  Troni  these  ixfoks  it  hec  ime 
clear  that  the  fnturt  readahiht\  re- 
si-arch  had  to  concentrate  < »n  tin  ee 
l^rohleiiis  hirst,  a  ,:i(ire  reliable 
metlmd  Wfiuld  lia\(  to  be  dexelopcd  fur 
nieasurmi:  the  difficnltx  cliiMren  lKi\e 
m  niidei'standiui^  niati  riaK  Sec,  iiid, 
re-earcluTs  wf.iiM  ha\e  to  learn  10 
measure  runl  describe  the  linguistic 
features  o!  niateiials  that  are  reall\  nn- 
portant 111  at"}ectiii<4  comjjrebeusKin 
'ITird,  in\ (  si li^ators  would  ha\e  to  an- 
;d\/e  their  data  m  far  moie  detail  than 
the\  lia<l  uj)  to  tiiat  tiuu  \\  hat  fol- 
low s  is  an  aiC"Uiii  wf  what  r(  suited 
when  etiorts  w el e  made  to  attack  each 
of  tlu'se  ])robleiiis 

\Ic  asincnu  nt  ol  <  onipu  Iuhmom 

l'n)hlni}  rntil  recentl\.  niM'stii^a- 
tor-.  Used  nniltii)le  chou  e  tests  to  di  ter- 
nmie  the  Cnm])relieiist()n  (litruMiItK  s  ot 
materials  Tlie\  ni.ide  a  test  o\er  each 
])assriL,^'  the\  wer<'  stnd\iii^,  tested  tli<' 
students  after  the\  had  read  eacli  pas- 
sat^^e,  and  then  found  the  mean  ]>er- 
centa^c  i  'f  (j  11  est  ions  aiisw  ere(l  c(  »r- 
rectl\  'I  he  test  means  rei)resented 
tlu  (hnicultR's  oi  tile  jjassat^Cs  This 
method  pr('sent('<!  two  ])ioi)!enis  hirst, 
becaiis(*  tlu"  test  was  itsilf  a  Kadiiii,,^ 
taslv,  the  investigator  wa^^  iie\ia-  qtiiti 
(*eitain  whetlier  he  was  iiieasnimi(  the 
dilVicull}  of  the  passaj^e  or  jus*  the 
difluMllt\  of  the  test  (|nesttoiis  Sei'oiuk 
these  tests  coiill  t<'ll  hini  nolbmi^  about 
how  ditlkailt  each  w ord,  ] )lirase,  or 
seiitenci'  in  the  pa  -aJ;e  was. 

CotlsfiUCfhni  (tf  {1<KC  /c.\'/,s,  ^hoitl\ 
before  Cliall  and  Klare  ])ub]islied  their 
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]K»()ks,    Taxlor  r'-|)orli*(l  lih 

I'lrst  \\f)rk  witli  tlu*  cl(»/c  procedure 
TIk-  q\o/v  reaclabiluy  j^rocidtirr  ran  lu* 
nst'cl  to  niakt-  tests  troni  an\  \  i-rhal 
stnu'tic>!ial  materia]  1'o  so.  tlu*  iii- 
\rstif;at'M-  si*li-cl>  tlu-  })as>ai;r  lu*  wislu''- 
Ui  study,  (k*h*tcs  t*\er\  iiftli  word,  and 
rcjilaci-s  the  flclrtc*cl  words  witli  inuh*r- 
lin(Ml  hlank  spares  of  a  standard  lrn.t;tli 
Tlu'  tf'st  i>  ^wvu  to  rliiUlreti  who  liavi* 
not  ])ri'\  loudly  rrad  thi*  passai^e.  and 
tlu\v  art*  instructrd  to  write  ni  each 
blank  the  worrl  the\  think  was  fk*h*ted. 
Their  res])<)nses  are  seored  correct 
wluMi  the\  exaetK  match  the  words  de- 
letefl.  except  th.'>t  niisspelhni^s  are 
disrei^'arded. 

.l(h'(Uita(fC^  Ch»/e  readability  ]>ro- 
cediire  ilors  not  contnsf'  the  tneasnre- 
nu*nt  of  ]jassat;e  diftirnU\  l)\  niject- 
an  extraneons  reaflin.i^  task  intf>  tlu* 
process.  It  also  has  the  .'uKled  afhati- 
ta^u*  that  in \  estimators  c<miU1  measure 
tlie  difficult  \  of  e\er\  word,  phrase,  or 
sentence  in  a  ])a.ssaj;e, 

Research.  '!1u*  clf)7e  readal)ilit\ 
procedure  imiiu^diatel\  drev  the  atten- 
ti(Hi  of  rt^idahditx'  researchers  who  set 
alxMit  studxiiii;  clo/t*  tests  tf)  see  if  the\ 
were  \alul  aiul  reliable  measures  f»f  the 
coniprehension  difficultii*s  (jf  ])assa«;es 
1'his  research  has  become  tar  t()0  ex- 
ten-^ixc  to  re\iew-  he*  Fiormiith 
{]^>(}7)  and  Kankm  (U>^.)4)  ha\e  each 
puhlislicfl  detailed  aiialxses  of  this 
research  In  j^encral.  the  re-earch 
slu)we(l  that  clo/e  readability  tests  are 
hij^hly  valid  atul  hii^dily  reliable  meas- 
ures of  the  comprehension  abilities  ol 
stiulents  and  of  the  coniprehen-.ic)!!  dif- 
ficulties of  materials. 

Desdiplion  and  iiieasuiemem  n\ 
langiiai;e 

h^.arlx  researchers  felt  a  need  to 
make  their  formulas  so  Mtiij^le  they 
could  be  used  e\en  by  clerks  ha\in.^' 
little  technical  knowlecjj^^*  of  lani^uaj^e. 
For  exam])le,  U)  determine  the  coin- 
plexitx  of  a  W()rd.  the  clerk  either 
Counted  its  sxllables  or  looked  it  tlj)  to 
see  if  it  was  on  a  list  of  words  thouitht 
to  l)e  easy.  To  fletermine  the  j;ram- 
matical  complexity  of  a  snitence,  the 
clerk  bad  onh  to  count  the  number  of 
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words,  and  >onietiine>  prejiositmiis,  m* 
tlu*  sentence  While  it  was,  at  that 
time,  imjjortatit  for  f»»riiiiilas  to  bv*'^iin- 
])le.  the  old  formulas  \astl\  oxersimph- 
lied  the  rich  arrax  of  lanijuaiL^e  t'eatuie^ 
diat  mtbienced  its  coinjM'elieusion  <hffi- 
cult\  Tlu*  o\ ersiniphfK'ation  also  eon- 
tributed  to  the  fact  tiiat  the  old  for- 
mulas w  ere  inaccurate 

/  '(H'ahiihry  dnii ("levity 

Present  in\ estii^ators  are  pn  bin.U 
more  deeply  into  tlu*  (|uestion  of  what 
makes  a  word  difficult  to  understand 
It  is  not  eiionlrh  to  sa\  that  the  weirds 
on  suiiu*  li'-t  nave  been  shown  to  he 
easier  to  understand,  for  this  leaves  us 
still  askiUi^  which  of  a  word's  many 
meauini^s  (ki  children  luiderstaiid  and 
win  tliost*  words  are  easier  for  stn- 
(lents  X  »r  is  it  practical  to  test  all 
words  directK  on  children.  es])cciall> 
w  hen  we  consider  tliat  most  w  ord^' 
ha\(*  sexeral  ineaiiiiij.js.  What  folkws 
is  a  discussion  of  souk*  oi  the  lcatiir(s 
ciirrentl\  beint;  iii\ esii^ated 

Witrd  Irui/fli  (  luldren  lia\  e  alwa\s 
thoii.uht  of  loiijLj  words  as  hard  atul 
short  words  as  eas\ .  and  researchers 
nave  receiitl\  rediscoxered  this  fact 
and  hej^Min  in\estii;atin,U  word  lenijth  as 
a  \ariable  (  oleiuan  I  1%I  )  found 
that  a  word's  difjicultx  has  a  c(»rrela- 
tion  of  -.*»0  with  both  the  tuiinber  of 
letters  and  the  miinber  of  sxllables  in 
the  words  Hornuith  (  IWo  found 
correlati()Ps  of  -  7f^  and  -()S.  respcc 
tively.  t'fjr  the  same  measures. 

Movpholoijical  complexity,  A  word 
is  often  a  coni])lex  structure  which 
max  he  analy/able  into  a  stem  and  a 
series  of  intlectinnal.  derivatioiiab  and 
lexical  affixes.  It  seems  diat  this  is  an 
important  source  of  difficulty  in  under- 
staiulin^  words  Coleman  iV^A) 
found  that  word  difficulty  had  a  corre- 
lation of  with  the  number  of  af- 
fixes and  stems  into  which  a  word 
could  be  anal\/ed  aiul  a  correlation  (>f 
the  same  si/e  with  the  number  of  in- 
f1ecti<nial  mor]>benu*s. 

.  IhstfactHC^s.  '\ltb(u\K^i  there  are 
almost  as  main  meanin.Us  of  the  word 
abstractness  as  there  are  people  who 
use  it.  nearly  ever \ one  agrees  that, 
wliatexer  it  is.  it  has  an  influence  on 
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the  clifliciilty  u\  a  wnrd.  Coleman 
{  l<>r»r))  (IcMscfl  a  flcfinitiuii  which  \yvr- 
ni'**'M]  hini  to  count  rcliahlx  tlic  nniTi- 
Ikt  ot  nouns  tliat  rctVrrcfl  to  internal 
mental  states  and  found  that  t]n>  num- 
])er  had  a  correlation  of  -78  with  pas- 
sable diffieultN 

hrcijiti'm-y  h  has  lonj;  heen  known 
that  the  frecjuencx  with  whieh  a  \v()rd 
is  usefl  las  some  influence  on  the  fliffi- 
culty  ])eoj)le  ha\e  in  u'Mlerstandini;  it 
I'ut  fre(juenc\  was  thouijht  to  he  a 
weak  *  -iahle  snue  1  .ori;;e  (  IO4O)  had 
foun»l  a  correlation  of  .51  between 
it  and  difliculty  More  recentlv.  Hor- 
muth  {VX\(^)  has  shown  that  fre- 
cjiiencN  and  difficnlty  have  a  cur\ilin- 
ear  relationshij)  and  that,  when  this 
fact  is  talven  into  account,  they  lia\e  a 
correlation  of  66.  Klare  ||%7)  ha> 
now  taken  a  position  that  the  fre- 
(picncy  of  a  worfl  nia\  dinxtly  reflect 
niobt  of  the  other  characteristics  of  the 
word. 

iirauwuatkal  com plcxiiy 

The  flej^ree  of  intric;'C\  f)f  the  ii^ram- 
matic«'J  relationships  between  the  parts 
of  a  sentence  has  alwa\s  In-en  consid- 
ered an  miportnnt  stmrce  of  the  difti- 
eult_\  in  undeistandm^  the  sentence. 
I'ntil  rec- ntly,  the  chief  means  of  as- 
M-ssinji  jrranimatical  coni])leNity  con- 
sisted of  comitm^^  the  iinnil)er  of  words 
ni  K'ntences. 

Two  major  olijections  can  be  raised 
in  considerini^^  sentence  lenj^th  as  the 
sole  fiH'tor  atTeainji  j^rammatical  com- 
plexity. Kirst.  It  forces  ns  tf)  acceju 
the  dubious  jnoposition  that  all  sen- 
tences containin^r  the  .sanie  number  of 
words  ^.ossess  the  same  flegree  of  com- 
plexity. Thus  vve  are  asked  to  believe 
that  the  sentence.  The  tmw  sat^'  the 
hoy  Kho  iuund  the  f^cnny  7K'hirh  7cas 
Am/,  ha.s  the  same  (iej^ree  ()t  coin])lexitv 
as.  77/c  f^cnny  ulnrh  the  boy  Ti7.'o///  ///V 
niuti  Siiii'  \otind  was  losK  Seconfl,  the 
numi)er  of  words  in  a  sentence  docs 
not  measure  a  natmal  unit  of  lani^nat^e. 
\\V  cannot  sim])l\  afkl  f»r  cho])  otY  a 
few  words  to  make  the  sentence  more 
in  less  com])lex. 

The  i»ramniatical  complexity  of  a 
seiitencc    actually    resuhs    fron^  the 


liramniaiical  structure  of  the  sentence. 
C(»nse<|uently.  modern  researchers  are 
iinestii^atmji  measurev  of  ^grammatical 
com])leMtv  based  on  the  j^rammatical 
structures  of  sentences  This  a])- 
pn>ach  is  jrixen  lirni  .support  b\  the  ex- 
periments ])erformed  b\  Martin  and 
Roberts  i\nr/y)  and  lohnson  M*^r»()a. 
l^H/A))  which  demonstrate  that  ])eople 
utilize  the  phrase  structure  of  s<mi- 
tences  as  tbe\  ])rocess  the  sentences 

.Vv>//ac//r  (/(•/>///  Vngve  (l<)f)0>  de- 
\elo])ed  a  nuaNue  of  s\ntactic  coni- 
plexit}  which  obtain^  the  uninber  of 
Jrranimatical  facts  a  reader  must  teni- 
])oranl\  hokl  in  liis  niemorv  a.s  he 
reads  a  senter.c<-.  rresuniablv,  the 
more  f,nammatical  facts  the  i  eader 
iniist  remember  as  he  reads  a  sentence, 
the  more  likel\  he  is  to  fori^et  one  of 
those  fact,  an.i  the  more  likel\  lu-  is  to 
fail  to  compreheiul  some  as])eet  of  the 
sentence.  P»orniutb  (P^64»  and  Mar- 
tin (  I'^r^T))  ha\e  each  shown  that  p(o- 
])le*s  resjjoiises  U)  sentences  are  closely 
related  to  the  de])th  measures  of  th<* 
sentences  P»ormnth  (  1*^66)  found  a 
correlation  of  -.5.^  between  dejuh  and 
l>assaiie  flifticiilt\ .  I'lirther.  be  found 
that  the  effects  produced  by 
(lepth  were  independent  of  those  pro- 
flucefl  b\  sentence  leii^ah. 

Modifier  disianec.  A  variation  0.1 
the  de])tli  measure  was  flexelopcfl  by 
P»onnutli  (1*^67)  anfl  is  beiui^  inveNti- 
j^atefl  In  him  and  by  Coleman  aufl 
Afpiiiif)  (1967).  This  variable  meas- 
ures the  number  of  wf)nls  occurrin^^ 
between  a  word  or  ]>lirase  it  moflifus 
on  the  theor\  thai  the  lonj^^T  a  t^Mam- 
inatical  fact  is  hebl  in  memf)rv.  the 
nifjre  likely  it  is  that  it  will  be  forj^ot- 
ten.  IVeliininar\  results  indicate  that 
there  is  a  correlation  of  -.80  to  be- 
tween this  feature  aiul  pas.sai^e  diffi- 
culty. 

Translor  mat  tonal  coiupJe.vitv  .\ 
sentence  such  as  The  little  boy  ran 
may  be  represented  as  result iiij^  from  a 
transformation  which  en;!)edfled  the 
kernel  sentence  The  boy  teas  httle.  into 
the  kernel  sentence.  The  h(yy  ran. 
Chomsky  (1*^65)  has  ar^nied  that  to 
interpret  a  sentence  peo])le  must  trans- 


form  a  snitnicc  l)ack  into  Us  keriid 

sCllttllCfs. 

\u  intciT^tiiij;  asjKTl  of  llu'  iraiis- 
fornalion  aiialxsis  is  llic  l.'icl  thai  it 
can  Ik-  iiscd  if»  nu-asnrc  wliat  early  re- 
searcluTs  rctcrrcd  lo  siil)jrcti\(*l\  .'is 
]ti'uv^  the  uU-a  dt-nsiiy  of  materials. 
Coleman  i  V^^n  found  iKat  tlie  nnm- 
l)er  «»f  !H)iMinali/ed  \erl)  and  noniinal- 
i/cd  acHeclnc  transforniatinns  lia<l 
eor'-clalions  of  -.76  and  -  57.  res])ec- 
li\<l\.  Willi  ])a^sajie  difficulty.  Maii\ 
oarts  (if  -siH-ecli  represent  transfornia- 
tintiN.  also  I'»nriiiiilli  (lW)i  found 
tliat  cniiiUs  oi  tlie  ^.'irions  parts  of 
spcccli  liad  correlation^  as  liit;li  as  SI 
wiUi  ]>assay;e  difhcultx.  His  present 
studies  ire  aiialy/ini^  tlr-  effects  as^n- 
ciated  with  each  of  the  transfonnatioiis 
found  ni  hji^lish- 

(  onti'xtiial  vdr  'nihl's 

Modern  researchers  are  looking;  )>e- 
\niid  the  word  and  tlie  --eiiteiice  to  iiiid 
the  features  (y\  lani;iiai;e  that  ojUTale 
o\er  loiijL;er  sej^nieiits  of  text  to  influ- 
ence comprehension  Kosenherji;  I  V)(i^y) 
found  iiuhcatioiis  that  ]»;»ssaji;es  coii- 
taimiij;  words  which  ])eo]>le  tend  to 
associate  with  each  other  are  easier  to 
lecall.  C  oleman  and  A(|iiino  {  1%7)  are 
liiuliii'^  that  aiia]>lioric  analx-^es  \ield 
\ariahl«'s  iliat  ])redict  ])assaj;e  difficulty 
\nai)hora  are  repeated  refe»*eiicej>  to  a 
conce]U  in  a  pa.^sai^e  The  use  of  ana- 
])hora  indicates  the  e^:tent  to  which  a 
pas^.ij^e  deals  in  de]»th  with  a  sinjrlc 
to])ic.  Since  the  work  in  tliis  area  is 
only  het^iniiini;.  it  is  still  too  early  t(» 
predict  its  onteoiiies.  P,ut  it  seems 
certain  that  jiranis  in  tlii*;  area  will  have 
1,'reat  \ahie  in  increasinj^  our  ahiht\  t»» 
predict  and  control  ])assaj;e  difficidty. 

Rc.i(!al)ilit\  formulas 

h'.arl)  iii\esti«;ators  had  to  (U'fer  the 
iii\estij4atif)n  of  inan\  important  proh- 
lenis  until  research  in  other  discii)line.s 
had  made  t(u)ls  a\ailahle  for  .studying' 
those  jirohlems.  \s  may  he  *^<vn  from 
the  preceding'  dMCUssion.  Ini^qiistic  re- 
search provided  readahility  re^^earchers 
with  new  and  oowerfiil  tools  for  ana- 
Ix/iiif;  lan^Mi;.<e.  Similarly,  reser.rch 
tools  hecanu  .nrulahle  for  studviujij  the 
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prohleiiis  iiiv(d\ed  in  desij^mn^'  reada- 
l)ilit\  formulas.  As  a  result,  wc  have 
now  learned  enough  to  desij^n  much 
sounder  readahility  toriiuilas. 

RnidahiHty  and  rcadbuf  ahihty 

A  prohleiii  loiij;  plauumj;  research- 
ers was  the  question  of  whether  the 
features  that  innueiiced  readahiln\  fcir 
|K»or  readers  also  iiitliieiiced  the  reada- 
l.ilitv  of  materials  for  iiuire  ahle  n-ad- 
ers  if  the  same  features  of  lanjjuaj^e 
intlneiice  reackdiility  for  both  and  h\ 
the  same  auunint.  then  a  suiiile  and 
fairl\  sim]>k-  formula  can  h<-  iised  to 
predict  readahility  for  all  students,  re- 
3i;ardle-s  of  their  le\el  of  acconiplisli- 
iiieiit  111  readini,'  I'ut  if  different  fea- 
tures inflncnct  difficult  \  for  student-  of 
differing;  levels  of  reading;  achievement 
or  It  the  same  features  inlhieiice  diffi- 
cult\  h>  different  am<nints.  tlieii  w<- 
iiiiist  dexeloj)  more  complex  and  inate- 
rialK  different  kinds  of  formula- 
I'lornuith  iVHrd)  studied  this  ])r<»hleni 
and  found  that,  rei^ardless  of  the  per- 
son'.s  readuij;  ahilit\.  the  same  features 
(»f  laiii;iiaj;e  that  (aiised  difficidtx  !"r 
him  caused  the  same  aiiKUint  of  diffi- 
eult\  for  others 

Shiif'rs  oj  flu'  }  chti'mships 

\  second  f}u<'sti(ni  was  wliether  a 
^n\eii  amount  of  increase  in  a  feature 
of  the  lanj^uaj^e  increased  difhcidtx  re- 
j^ardless  of  how  miicli  wasalrcadx  pres- 
ent h'or  e\am]»le.  is  the  differeiic*'  in 
diflicnltx  hetweeu  two  and  three  sxlla- 
hle  words  as  j^reat  as  the  difference  in 
difliculty  hetweeu  7  and  8  sxllahle 
words'  li  ii(»t.  the  simple  correlation 
teclinicpies  used  hy  early  researchers 
\ield  misleadinj^'  re"«nlts.  Horuiuth 
\V)()())  found  the  differences  v. ere  not 
aluavs  the  same,  h'l.iiurativelx  speak- 
ing;, addiiii;  auotlu  syllable  to  a  otu' 
s\ liable  word  increases  Us  difficidt\  far 
more  than  adding  another  sylbhle  to  a 
.stveii  s\ liable  word.  The  same  is  trtie 
of  many  other  features  Hence,  future 
readability  formulas  must  include  a])- 
propriat*'  transformations  of  meastirc- 
uieiits  taiNcn  of  these  features. 

I'orm  of  flic  forumlas 

The  traditional  readabilit\  fonnttlas 
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an-  presented  in  tlie  tnrni  f)f  what  is 
called  a  innltiple  variable,  linear  e»jna- 
tinn  These  r(|natinns  have  a  cliara'c- 
teri-'fc  that  makes  them  nn.siiitahle  for 
u^e  a"  readahilitx  |)re<hfti<Mi  fornndas 
If)  ii-^e  them,  the  rev/archer  nni^t  as- 
'«nine  that  atn  corrclatuMi  oh'.erxecl  he- 
l\\e<n  t\\»»  \ariahl<'.s.  .sa\  sentence 
length  anfl  \\<>rd  length,  nmst  al\\a\s 
4  MM  Th:s  '^nnjtlx  is  not  true  uX  the 
lani^na!,^'  features  iiscil  in  nin-^t  t'ornni- 
las  'llie  resnlt  is  that  tlte  old  fornm- 
la-«  \i(ld  mislcadnitj  results  whenever 
the  Correlation  is  anythnit,'  other  than 
the  Correlation  the  ion  nlas  assume. 
M(jst  tntnre  n-adahihty  u  rnuilas  will 
proh.ihh  he  clc^ii^ned  to  provide  a  pro- 
ide  of  the  level  f>l'  difiicnllx  rt'Mesentetl 
h\  t.uli  of  the  lanj^Mia.ur  t'eatnres  m  a 
pa-Nai;e 

Sunnnarv 

l\eadahdii\  researcluTh  ha>e  made 
r.ipid  strides  in  the  past  few  \ears,  in- 
ert ;isiui^^  the  accuracy  oi  reailal>dit\ 
foruuila^  h>  as  nuicli  as  75  percent. 
The  reasfin  lit'*  laruelx  ni  the  fact  *hat 
rescu'iheJ  s  in  scM-ral  cli'.ciphnes  lave 
develojK'd  i  escarch  tools  which  have 
aifhd  ureatl\  the  stti<l\  of  readahilily 
Psxcholoijists  ha\e  de\ elo] K-d  the  clo/e 
pn»ci'di,re  nito  an  .iccurate  an<l  reliahh* 
methfKl  of  measiirin,i:  lant^nas^e  diffi- 
cult \  Liu^unists  have  de\ eloped  de- 
scriptions i)f  \arious  featnrcs  o)  lan- 
ji^nai^e.  and  these  descri])tive  devices 
ha\e  heeu  tnrtlu  adapte<l  into  jiower- 
fid  new  techniques  for  uieasurinj^  the 
features  (>f  lan,^iiai,'e  that  infhience  its 
coniprehen  sioii  <liftirulty.  h'inally. 
adxnnces  ni  our  understanding^  oi  the 
mathematics  used  in  our  analyses  ha\<- 
led  to  imjtroved  desij^iis  for  n'adahilit\ 
formulas  The  result  of  these  a<l- 
vanies  is  that,  within  a  \ear  or  two.  eil- 
ucators  will  lia\e  plac(  d  in  their  hands 
])o\\erful  new  tool?,  f<jr  dctermiuin.^  if 
m.structi(»ual  mateiials  are  suitable  toi 
Use  w  ith  their  stttdeilts 
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ami  Reading  Readiness 

E.   1^  Om. L.MAN 
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in^lfwodd.  California 

w  I  snxi.i.  i>rs(KiHi  a  |)rnt(»t\])e  rcad- 
inj^  proj^rani  and  two  nsearcli  -^trate- 
^ifs  that  art-  Ix-inj^  nst-d  tu  refine  it. 
I  lie  i^eneral  orientation  of  our  research 
IN  tln>.  b\  nianiptilatniK  cliaracteristie.*f 


of  |>r(»e  that  affect  ieanialnlit) .  we  are 
rethiciii^'  tlie  (hfhcnhy  of  elementary 
readini,'  inateriaK.  We  lia\e  eon>tructe<l 
a  jiro^ressioii  of  |)re-])re]»riniers  he^i'n- 
inni(  with  one  so  simple  that  niO'>t  ti\e- 
vear-Mld>  can  learn  to  read  it  after  a 
>in,i^;le  20  minute  les:Hon— a  series  ver.sa- 
tile  enoiit^li  to  teach  >inuiltaneoiisly 
reading,  sjjeilnij^.  |)h(miCN.  and  priiitinij 
i  see  I'lj^nre  \).  in  one  recent  test. 
oVer  hall  c»f  the  children  in  a  Head 
Start  class  were  ahle  to  take  a  IkjoU 


Figure  1 


I 

I-'dkcixr.  Am  All  in  Ki.mhn*. 


lioiiu-  aiul  rf;ul  it  .it'trr  a  sni^lf  l('>>(ni 
(  Hher  kindcrj^MrtVii  cla>sc>  liaxc^dniic 
n)iisifl<nil)ly  better. 

Til  slu^rt.  it  is  ]K»ssililc  tf)  rcdfviirij 
'iiul  fxtciul  llic  iK)tion  of  rcadiiij;  rt-adi- 
iK'ss  It  is  |)i»si|)lf  to  cnnstrnct  a  l<mj; 
svv'u'^  «)!  ])ro-]>rq>riiiu-r-  iK-tjiniim^  at 
Micli  siin]>lc  U-vrl  and  incrt-asiiij;  in 
diftirnlty  sd  jrra{liiall\  tliat  a  knidcr- 
j^ariciicr  can  Iw  taiij^lit  all  llic  concepts 
iii  r«-adini(  rearlnu-ss  an-i  rnncli.  much 
nitn'c  hy  artnalh  readme  entertaniini,' 
luile  luMtks  Wwe  leaeli  a  child  ihe 
liasu*  C(»nce])ts  nnderKint:  rea^linj;  and 
^\\v  Inin  l«)t)ks  .sitnple  enoutjh  to  reatl, 
much  «>f  liis  proMeni  is  vlved  He 
hej^nis  reatlinj^^  to  himself  anrl  teachinij 
hintsi-li'. 

Rclininjj  the  piototvpe  hv 
shapini;  the  instnit  tor 

.\n\  sttident  of  o]>erant  conditionnit,' 
who  has  hhapet!  a  nnniher  of  animals 
to  ])res>  a  har  is  a\\ar<-  tl  at  Ins 
teachiui;  a  hi  lit)  increase.s  iapidl\. 
Sometimes  it  takes  a  stiid<*nt  an  hour 
to  sha])e  his  tlr.st  rat,  hut  he  nsnall\ 
shapes  his  s.-C(jnd  in  half  tile  tune.  As 
he  teaches  the  animal,  the  animal  is 
teachinj;  him 

Ihe  same  teaclnnj;  ]>rocess  is  takiui^ 
placi-  in  most  tir.st  j^ra<le  classioonis 
("hihlreii  are  teachmg  the  teacher  to 
teach  readmj;.  I>ut  r<-a<linj;  is  more 
coni]>licate(l  than  har  ]>re.ssini^.  and 
this  teaehmi^  ahditv  ini]>ro\e>  with  di.s- 
a]>]Miintinj;  slowness 

I'art  of  the  i>rohleni  i>  comple.\ity : 
rea<lmj4  is  a  coni]>lex  hierarchy  <jf  snl)- 
skills,  and  few  teacher.s  arc  masters  *>t 
all  tA  them.  Part  of  the  ])rfjhlem  is 
time;  it  take.s  so  lonj^'  to  t<'acli  a  clnld 
to  read  that  hy  the  time  the  teacher  fin- 
ishes she  hjis  fnrj^'otteii  much  oi  what 
she  learned  from  the  child.  P;irt  of 
the  ])rohlem  i.s  recor<l  keepinj; ;  ]>a]K  r 
aiul  jK'iicil  are  madecjuatc  to  record  the 
complexities  of  readmg. 

In  the  laboratory,  die  com]>lex!ty 
im.hlei^fTan  he  partly  solved  hy  spe- 
ciali/ation*  .\  team  of  jKsychokgists 
leaches  a  child  and  each  of  tlicni  is  re- 
sjMHi^^ihle  for  a  single  suhskill  of  the 
reading  pr<>ces'5.    One  teache.s  whole 


w  oi  d  meniori/ation.  oiu-  t<*aclies  the 
h'tt<T-^o!iiid  n  latioii^.  one  teaches 
jihoiiic  hh'iidni*,'.  and  so  on  j-'ach  of 
them  IS  also  coiitluctm.t;  controlled  lah- 
<jrator\  e.vjK-riinents  in  the  saiin-  re- 
>trict<'d  area  of  readmit'  aii<l  he  lends 
to  hec(ime  a  sjurialist  in  that  are  * 

In  th<*  lalK)rator\.  the  prohlrin-  of 
tim<-  antl  record  kerpm^  can  hntii  he 
^fi|\ed  h\  \  id(  »»t:i]»e.  \  ideoinpe  prt>- 
\ides  an  ahiiosi  coiii]»lcte  iee*M'd.  and 
furihennore.  h\  cutting  two  n.iiiute 
strips  inMU  each  lesson,  we  <:m  s]»li»*<- 
tlyiii  toj^cther  and  <'<jnipnss  a  child's 
reading  hi-tor\  into  a  mai>a;^<ahle  tinn* 
.sf  lan 

\  id<-ota]i<-  iiia\  ]no\idr  an  o]>|Mirtn- 
nit\  |o  e\teiid  analvtical  techuujues  to 
the  siitd\  of  coin]>le\  *-kills  that  have 
lien-Iofor<'  1k-<mi  iii\<-stij^':u<-rl  hv  the 
i^rosscr  foiiiiv  of  plH'nonuMH)lo^\  , 
\  i<le(ttap<-  iiiav  l»a<l  to  a  iiietho(|r»|M^\ 
ihat  coiiilmu  s  the  str<-ni,Mlis  of  tli<-  <'oii- 
trollcd  e\jierinient  with  tlu).se  t»f  phe- 
iHnneiioh v. 

\  setond  leseauh  sti.itei;\  ioi 
lefniiiii;  the  ])i ot(>t\ pe  (ollci  tini; 
a  dat<i  hast*  oi  liiiKtir^nal  iel.itir)nN 

1*lier«'  ar<'  characteristics  oi  prnivd 
materials  that  increase  or  decrea^- 
their  learnahdity.  Let  lis  call  Hu-n*- 
characteristics  .stun iiln s-diiiH  U'sion >. 
\\*e  iieerl  to  nieasiiie  the  effect-  of 
these  stimnliis-dimensioiis  upon  the 
\ariiMis  r<s]>onM's  that  make  u]»  read- 
ing: we  need  a  \ast  collection  of  ."s-R 
iimctioiial  relations 

l'.\<r  .sine*'  the  jmhli-'atum  of  ('Iwr 
ilii.s  (,i-(iiU  hf)iis.  ]is\t'holoijist>  of  \erhal 
h-aruin*^  ha\e  been  cullectiti,:; '  sudi 
fnnctKMial  relations  l^ui  these  rela- 
tions lia\e  \et  to  he  ort:aiii/ed  mto  a 
s\steni  that  Wiiuld  he1]>  an  education 
eni;ineer  manipulate  characti-ristics  of 
prose  .sc)  as  lo  nicrease  its  teaching 
enictenc\.  W  hat  is  w'or.s<*,  nu)st  of 
the.se  .S-K  relations  are  only  i^eiierali/- 
able  to  ])o]inlati(Mis  that  are  ot  slight 
interest  to  rm  education  engineer.  The 
majority  of  the  expeniiients  were  per- 
toriiR'd  ujHMi  college  sopliomnrcs  nieiii- 
onzmg  noii.sen.se  .s\  llable.s.  To  he  of 
use  to  an  education  eiignieer,  the  ex- 


|«*nnU'!its  niii^t  Ik-  rt-pliratt-il  njion  rcl- 
(•\aiit  Icariit-r  jH>|Milatinim  aiul  relevant 
laiijLjiiaue  i  o|Milatioii^  iijMiii  5-  aiul  Ti- 
\eai'-nl(l>  learnint,'  readi'ii^  res|Kiiiscs  to 
I'li^li^li  \\4>r<|s.  letters,  aiul  pIuMieiiies 
1V»  nsi-  aiualier  teriuiiinlnt(\ .  we 
iieej]  to  ralihrate  I  nihilistic  nnn^  i  let- 
ters. ])!j(ineni(^.  \\4»r<ls.  phrases,  cte  ") 
as  tn  learnal»ilit\  I  eaiuahilitx  wtuild 
lia\e  to  l»e  <Ielnie<]  in  tt-rnis  of  tlie  se\ - 
eral  snliskilK  niaknii^  up  rea<lin*^ 
Tlu-n  we  coni<]  seU-ct  Inii^uistic  nnit> 
for  iKt^innint:  materials  s,,  as  U»  ntaxi- 
nii/t*  learnal»ilitv 

Sek*(  tnit;  materials  for  .iii 
C(  le(  ti(  uadmg  program 

\s  rerorrled  in  the  professunial 
j<Mirnal<.  the  hi>tor\  of  rearlin^  ap- 
pears to  he  cvclic.  A  perind  of  !ica\  \ 
emphasis  njMni  plionic>  is  fnl]<»\\erl 
U\it]i  appareiitiv  little  motivation  for 
the  rliantie  J  h\  a  juTir^tl  of  eni]tlia**i> 
n|Hm  whole  \\nr<l.  or  e\en  whole  sen- 
tentH*.  learniii!^'  The  true  liiNtorv  of 
re.tdiiis;.  hii\\e\er.  nhe  historv  nf  ^tu- 
rlents  aiul  elassruom  teachers}  in  nn- 
reior<lefl.  It  is  ]M*ol)ahle  that  throni;li- 
out  all  tliese  c\cles  the  classroom 
teacher  has  ^oiu«  her  own  wax.  fo!k>u- 
int(  ail  eclectic  s\stem.  hleiulnij^'  to- 
i^etlier  a  ho<l«|[epM(lj(e  of  analytic  phon- 
ics. sMithetic  phonics.  l(K)k-aii(l-sa\ 
learnllli^^  context,  and  all  the  rest  As 
far  as  the  classrrxMii  teacher  is  cou- 
ceriied.  tlien.  there  is  not  too  iiincli 
harm  in  tiie  academic  coiiinuinity's 
o\ei'einpliasis  of  any  one  teacliinj^ 
method 

1  he  h.ariii  of  overemphasizing'  one 
te.ulnns;  method  lies  in  the  pernicious 
cHect  it  exerts  upon  the  selection  of 
materials  Materials  that  are  best 
suited  lor  look-aiid-say  learning  are 
u^nallv  poorl\  .suue<l  for  teachinj^ 
])h<inics  and  s]^clhllJ,^  (The  tollowiiig 
wonls — Tom.  ndc,  Betty,  fast,  SitMin, 
lhiutt\\  sec.  I'lif^,  and.  Mother.  coiin% 
mrphmc,  the,  nw.  Puny,  iather,  apple, 
ijet.  toys — selected  from  one  of  the 
more  ]«i]ailar  hasal  readers,  while  ex- 
cellent ones  for  l(Mik-an(l-say  learning, 
aie  \er\  poor  for  teaching  phonics  and 
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spellini,'  hec.'inse  of  tlieir  irregulari- 
ties j  W'jirds  selectecl  for  a  spelling  or 
]>li<niics  ap]iro.icli  are  u*^nallv  pooproiuN 
h  »r  lonk-and-sa\  learning :  many  of 
them  are  too  niicf  iiiiuip.  and  l)ecanse 
they  are  usnall}'  gc.  prau  1  froni  a  inin- 
iniimi  iiniiil)er  of  l*iiers  they  are  so 
siiiiil.ir  tliat  thev  art  hare.  *o  discrinii- 
ii.'ite  frrnii  one  aiiotht. 

Pe<»ple  who  prep.src  re.ulii  mate- 
rials iiiav  as  well  f;  "t-  a  l<isie  fact  of 
Wv:  most  classro'iiii  ttachcr-  rue  j^onig 
t*i  folUnv  an  eclectic  approach,  p^roha- 
hlv  for  the  simple  reason  that  tlu'ir  ex- 
perience proves  it  to  Ik*  the  ino>t  effec- 
tive one.  Therefore,  to  giVe  them  an 
efftctixe  set  of  iiiateri;ds.  the  re(piire- 
meiits  4 if  all  a]tpn>aclies  iiinst  he  con- 
sir  lered  siniultaiie<Mislv  when  selecting 
tlu  words  <  and  other  linguistic  units) 
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Tahle  1,  a  vow el-by -consonant  ma- 
trix giving  the  first  64  words  of  our 


]»n>^r.'n]K  will  >^vr\v  to  illustrate  a  few 
of  tlu  rc(jiiiiciiu'i!ts  tliat  must  be  con- 
sidcnd  Note  tliat  tlie  \\(»ri*s  are  C(»iii- 
mull  oiits.  scleetint;  afcordiii^^  t(»  tl:i-s 
t'liararteristu'  tanlitates  look-aiul-sax 
leariniij^'  Note  that  tlu\  are  rej^iilarly 
sjHlled  ami  are  ^^'emrated  tvnxu  a  rela- 
ti\el\  small  mimher  of  letters;  sdect- 
mi;  arcottlin^  to  tliesr  characteristics 
tacihtates  the  teaclimi^'  ot  phonies  and 
sjM'lhnt^'  Xoit-  that  they  contain  most 
of  the  c<>miiion  words  i:sc<l  in  the 
]n!LCUi-tic  series  s«>  tlie\  permit  that 
a^ipioach  TlieN  are  sn])plemente*l.  how 
e.er.  h\  a  ivw  timction  words  tniss- 
p<lle<l  m  a  tran^itiiMja^  alphabet  so  they 
jH-rmit  tile  iilioniatic  sentence  s>trnctiire 
of  the  i  t  a  X'ote  that  the  mMiihcr  of 
shaiMs  the  child  must  learn  to  print 
has  Iktii  reduce  i  Sooner  or  iater  the 
child  will  ha\e  'o  learn  the  lower  case 
characters  f(»r  \  M.  X.  and  K.  hut 
there  Is  little  v  ed  to  inllict  that  learn- 
mii  upon  .  im  ,.t  t'l"  lK\i,nnmnj;  Hi^ 
tnne  wonld  he  heiier  sj)c:it  learmnj^' 
sfiniethmi^  more  iisctnh 

'I'lie  most  (hnk'uh  snhskdls  to  teach 
are  jilMMiic  .maKsis  and  ]>]ionic  hlend- 
m*^  Tile  words  of  'I'ahU*  ]  weie  se- 
hcted  to  facilit  ite  teacliinjL,'  these  tw^) 
^tih-Kills  '!1u-  cotisonants  are  ar 
i.nit;(d  in  t'leir  orrler  of  introdnction. 

\\vM  the  tirst  ones  are  c<Mitinnanls 
(coiiimnants  are  sounds  that  you  can 
Continue  s.i\inJ4  "^tich  as  s-s-s.  m-m-ni. 
<'!e  I  The}  can  hr  ])ron(.unce<l  in  iso- 
lation and  most  of  them  !ia\e  nieaiiuij,' 
in  haiLdtsh  X<»te  th;'t.  with  the  exce])- 
tion  of  the  hiial  t.  Table  1  ccnitaius  ui} 
^top>  I  /t.  h.  ]).  d.  k.  JL,'./  )  One  of  the 
shorttfnninji^'s  of  most  ])lionic  i)roi;rams 
is  their  earl\  introduction  of  the  sto])S. 
'Die  (h\\(\  me\itahl\  learns  such 
s<anids  as  /m///  and  />//// 

The  ad\auta)L;e  of  eliminatnii^'  ^tJ>])s 
and  hej^dmuni,'  with  continuants  can  be 
made  ai)]>arent  ])y  considerinj^  a  few 
e\ani])lcs.  The  isolated  sounds  huh  i 
(fifh  ])ear  little  resemblance  to  hi(j,  bitt 
the  isolated  .sotmds  ^-s-s  ee-C('  do  tiot 
differ  too  much  from  sec.  1'i^'nre  2  il- 
lustrates one  of  the  many  techniques 
our  i^roiL^nam  tises  for  teaching  phonic? 
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aiul  s]K"llin<,'.  teclim'jjiies  that  would  not 
be  available  if  the  iirst  words  hafl  been 
!(K*h  or  say  or  hnc. 

Other  lactors  that  would  faeihtate 
the  teaching,'  of  jiiionic  blending'  were 
c<nisidere<l  in  scleetint,'  wor<|s  ClearK 
it  IS  easier  t<t  teach  the  child  to  blend 
two  sunnds  into  a  word  than  to  teach 
him  to  bleiul  tliree  or  more.  Perhaps 
some  letter  pairs  are  ea^vT  to  blend 
than  others  ['or  exain]>le.  111  ]tro- 
mniiicini;  tin-  word  (mf ,  ther<'  are  ^^M  eat 
chaiii,'es  111  tlu  toni^'ue.  lijis.  and  \<»cal 
cords  as  one  jjruijressi's  fr^nii  tlu-  \owel 
to  the  consonant-  'i'lie  chanires  are 
much  less  tor  words  sucli  as  in.  an.  is. 
as.  u^c  and  slu'  \  of  words  that 
ituohe  niininia]  chaii,ues  in  jiroj^re^s- 
iiiji,'  between  \owel  and  consonant  were 
selected  to  illustrate  jilnniic  ble1ldnl^^^ 

Siniiina!  \ 

'I'his  ]Ki])vv  describes  a  beji^innint,' 
readiiii,'  proi^'ram  aiul  tw<)  res<'arcli 
stiateijies  that  an*  beiiij^'  used  to  u-fine 
it  One  stratej^'y  uses  \ideotape  and 
]>usln*s  the  pro|;rain  ihioui^h  a  ^(^itni- 
uous  sclf-coi  rectiiij^'  c\cle  ot  test-refnie- 
test -refine.  The  sec^Mid  strate<^y  is  to 
colli ct  a  data  base— a  matrix  of  S-K 
functions— that  will  allow  the  material 
t'or  first  tirade  c<Jinniniiicati()iis  skdK 
to  be  eiii,Mneered  !^ssentially.  these 
S-R  relations  will  calibrate  hnj^Miistic 
units  as  to  \arioiis  kinds  of  learnability 
and  thus  allow  an  education  eiit,Miieer 
to  order  the  low  order  tasks  into  a 
sctjuence  that  will  facilitate  the  clitUrs 
iiiducticni  of  the  lii^di  order  conce])ts 
such  as  i)lioiiics  and  si)elliiijL,' 

With  this  matrix  (»f  S-K  relations, 
education  could  cn^n'tieer  a  "new  read- 
itijr*'— -a  new  readnv<  that  nii^dit  be  as 
re\ohitionary  ns  the  new  ninth  ( )nr 
])reseiit  proj^raiii  is  still  a  long  way 
fioiii  this  Even  with  its  ]>resent  lack 
of  i)olish.  Imwever.  jilaced  on  a  pre- 
school television  jirogram  in  the  form  of 
animated  cartoons,  it  could  teach  most 
of  the  five-year-olds  in  the  I'nitcd 
States  a  rudimentary  form  of  reading 
before  the\  enter  school. 
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The  Effect  of  a 
I  hougln-Dirccting  Question 
oil  Reading  Comj^rehension 
'A\  Differinir  Levels  ol  Difficulty 

lu'fii  \i:  H  (Ikant 
XortiuMii  Illinois  I'nivcrsity 

I  laiiniioiul,  Indiana.  Public  Schools 

Ai.rnnr(,n  im  irnRXTrui  j^cncrally 
sui)i>ort.s  tlic  ])racticc  of  cstaMislnnK  a 
jmrposc  iK-torc  reading.  coni])arati\ cly 
few  stndi(|S  h.a\c  htrn  (hmv  in  an  at- 
trtn|)t  to  sU])]H)rt  this  practice.  Sonic 
nf  the  studic  which  liave  been  con- 
(bicted  ])n)\ulc  onh  ])artial  siipi)ort 
rn<juestional)l\,  it  is  heliexed  hy  most 
wruers  ni  the  liekl  that  it  is  hi^dih  nii- 
])ortant  for  the  reader  to  estahbsh  a 
])nri)ose  for  rea{lin^'  before  he  be.^iiis  to 
read  h'.diicator.s  Miave  loiij^  insisted 
that  ]>ro]HT  ni<)tivati(Mi  ami  iniiid-set 
are  influential  factors  in  learning  In 
ex])ressin^  this  ])oint  of  view  Schubert 
states,  **1oo  many  students  are  lookinj^ 
for  nothing'  wlun  they  read,  and  end 
np  witli  it.  Seek  and  thou  shalt  find 
scenis  to  be  apro])os**  (6). 

Xearly  twent\  \Vars  a.^o  (hax  de- 
clared. "\'er\  little  has  been  done  t{) 
(letermine  the  ])atterns  of  jruulance  that 
are  most  effectue  in  readinj^  for  cliff er- 
ent  purposes"  {2)  Empirical  evi- 
dence related  to  the  establishnu'iit  ot 
pur])ose.  and  the  most  effecti\e  niean^ 
()(  creatiujL^  an  ri])])ro])riate  mip'l-set 
anioni;  children,  need  to  be  comiJilcd. 

Observation  and  uupiiry  reveal  that 
main  collei^e  and  uiii\ersity  freshmen 
have  never  learned  to  establish  a  pur- 
pose for  reading  other  than  the  sbalUuv 
purjK)se  of  readinjj  to  stT  what  is  ,aid 
.\h)st  students  of  this  t\pe  are  ni  reh 
compliant  and  read  without  secViii^ 
un<lerstaiidin^  They  realize  that  tiuy 
are  expected  to  do  the  reading',  and  in 
their  way  the\  do  so.  Their  efTorts, 
however,  amount  only  t()  bojnn^  that 
they  understaiul.  but  do  not  constitute 
real  effort  to  understand. 

Shores  (5)  reported  a  study  in  I'.tc- 
lucntijyv  EiHjUsh  in  which  he  foinul 
that  pupils  need  help  in  recoj^nnzing 


tin  r'^Mjuirenieiits  of  reading  and  need 
j)ractfce  in  adjustinj^  their  readinj^ 
rates  .ind  tecluinjues  to  their  ])Urpo^es 
W  hile  Shores  was  prim.irily  concerned 
with  rea(hii|Li[  for  different  purjioses.  as 
(ir.i\  {2)  had  sni^rj^^csted.  lie  also  rec- 
omnu'uded  earr\ini;  out  emi)irical  and 
aiialvticrd  studies  of  wluu  i^  imohed 
111  ai)ilit\  to  read  for  \anous  j)urposc> 
111  .m  earlier  stud\ .  1  h»line^  <  3 ) 
used  collei;e  studeiUs  m  an  ellort  to  de- 
teniiiiie  the  c"nii>rehensn in  le\els  of 
readin^^  when  .i^Uided  by  (jUestioiis.  as 
opposed  to  careful  readini,'  and  rere.id- 
ui^^  with(MU  (piestioiis  The  re-ults  of 
her  stuclx  iiKlicated  that  j;unlnii(  (pies- 
tioiis sii^nillcaiitlx  mcreased  readmit 
^bihtv  111  both  iinnuMbate  ami  dela\ed 
recall  of  the  answers  n  the  <juesiioiis 
Used  There  was  no  loss  in  <lela\ed 
recall  of  answers  to  su])plein(Mitai\ 
(|nestioiis. 

Ill  a  1*^27  stud\  Distad.  stmlxnii;  a 
grou])  of  sixth  t^^racle  pu])ils.  concluded 
that.  "If  the  ])urpc»''e  is  to  measure  the 
Miimediate  recall  c)ii  the  entire  amtrnt* 
of  a  selection  after  a  single  readmit,  it 
ajjpears  cloublful  whether  a  wide  var- 
iet\  of  purjioses  \(n  readiiii;.  directuii^ 
attention  to  the  content,  can  be  justi- 
fiecl  in  \iew  of  d;e  relatnelx  laii^e 
amount  of  time  required  for  reading"* 
(/)  lie  further  concluded.  howe\er. 
that  it  is  \aluable  to  read  with  a  i)rob- 
leiii  or  {[Uest'ons  in  mind.  When  defi- 
nite Information*  is  desired,  and  when 
th^ts  Used.  **directe{l  ty]H*s  of  readiii.u: 
are  intrinsically  wortliwliil  in  that 
tliev  dexeloj)  habits  of  rea{lini(  effec- 
tivelv  for  different  jnirposcs  **  Tnikei 
aiul  McCnllou^^h  (7)  define  the 
efficient  reader  as  one  who  compre- 
hends just  what  is  recjuired  bv  what- 
ever pur])ose  he  has  in  readill.t,^  rather 
than  the  one  who  comprehends  the 
most  details. 

In  working  with  a  .^rou])  of  colUi^u- 
Mudents.  Letsoii  {4)  found  tliat  when 
the  students  were  asked  to  read  for 
complete  mastery  of  a  ])a^sage.  alert- 
ness was  enj^endered  above  normal. 
He  said  that  such  a  mental  set  made 
the  reader  cajiablc  of  readinj^  widi 
f^r  eater    cotii])reheiision    and  speed. 

*  Italics  piovidi'd  by  present  writer 
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1  lis  study  seems  to  attt4  to  the  inipor- 
tanrc  of  tlu*  nicnta]  st-t  o  pitrpo^scdtl 
attitudt'  upon  tlu*  ])art  the  readtT. 
'V\\v  proUltMii  in  part.  t^H*n.  sccnis  to  he 
(Hit-  of  liclpnii,'  clitl'luMi  otablisli  a 
mental  set  liefore  tli('>  Uej^in  tlieir 
readmit  either  in  the  content  areas  or 
m  recreational  reachtifj 

Purpose  ot  tli<'  sliuh 

The  pnr])ose  (►f  this  stn(l>  was  to 
make  an  :i]>prais;il  of  the  value  of  ])ro- 
vuhn.u  pujMls  with  a  hroad  i^eneral 
thoni^dit-dtreetMij;  (piestion  ])rior  to 
readm^^  at  ditt'erent  levels  of  difficulty. 
In  other  word.s.  what  is  the  value  ot  a 
hroad  thoujijlit-directini;  (juestion  to  the 
ah(t\c  averai^e  reader,  the  average 
rea<ler.  and  the  helow  average  reader? 
The  ahove  average  reader  wa.s  consul- 
ererl  to  he  one  who  read  more  than  a 
\ear  ahove  liis  gnifle  placement;  the 
average  reader,  one  who  read  on  a 
Ie\e1  within  a  range  of  one  }ear  below 
and  one  year  ahove  his  grade  place- 
ment .  airl  the  helow  average  reader, 
one  who  read  more  than  a  \ear  helow 
his  grade  ])laceinent. 

Design  ol  the  study 

Th.ts  ex])eniuental  study  involved 
27'^  sixth  grade  ]>ui)ils  frcnn  ten  class- 
rooms in  three  different  schools  in 
I  lammotul.  Indiana  The  chddren  in 
each  classroom  had  heen  grou])ed  het- 
erogeneou^ly  Through  a  raiuKnn  se- 
lection of  classro(niis,  the  ])iipils  m  half 
of  the  classrooms  in  each  stdiool  he- 
Came  the  subjects  of  the  ex])eriinental 
gron])  ((ir(Jii]i  A)  while  the  children 
in  tlu  remaining  classro(tnis  formed 
the  cf)ntrol  gr(ui]i  ( ( iroup  H  ). 

Pioth  (iron])  A  p.nd  (Iron])  H  pupils 
were  furthei  sulnliMded  into  ahove  av- 
erage readers.  a\erage  readers,  and 
helow  average  u*aders  on  the  basis  of 
approximate  reading  levels.  For  this 
pnrp(Kse  the  Keadifig  Subtest  of  the 
Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  I'orm  2. 
was  used.  In  tliv  few  cases  where  the 
grafle  cjptivalent  scores  could  not  be 
<»htamed,  the  pu]>ils  were  eliminated 
from  consideration  in  the  study.  The 
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breakdown  into  the  subgroups  withm 
gnnips  A  and  li  was  accomplished  h\ 
placing  all  pupils  who  read  more  th.m 
one  \ear  Ixdow  gra<le  level  into  sul)- 
grou])  I  ;  includmg  all  pu])tls  wh(>  had 
grade-etpiivalent  scores  of  s.l  or 
lower  Subgroup  1 1  pupils  luid 
grade-equi\aleiit  scores  whieh  rangecl 
fnnn  5  2  thrcmgh  7  1  :  includmg  ])U]m1s 
who  were  to  read  on  a  le\el  ap])roxi- 
niatmg  their  gra<le  placement 
Subgrou])  III  was  made  up  of  jJupiK 
reading  well  aho\e  the  average,  and 
who  liad  earnecl  a  grade-e(jui\ alent 
score  of  7  2  or  aho\e  on  the  test. 

As  a  result  of  grouping  in  this  n>an- 
ner  it  was  found  that  the  mean  i^iade 
ecjuivaleiits  for  ( irou]»  A  {fw  )  and 
Ciroup  Vt  {(id)  were  comparable 
Since  the  mean  sC(tres  showed  that 
there  was  onl\  one  month  difference 
between  the  average  reading  abilities 
of  the  members  (jf  the  ex]>eriinental 
group  and  the  control  group  used  in 
the  stud>.  it  was  th(»uglit  that  these 
pupils  represented  a  g(iod  randcnn 
sampling. 

The  ])upils  in  both  grou])S  were 
asked  to  read  the  article  entitled.  "The 
Swiss  Cio\ernment."  which  was  taken 
from  the  Junior  Scluflnsdc  Maiiaciuc 
The  content  of  this  article  was  judged 
to  be  a])propriate  for  the  average  sixth 
grade  jnipil.  I'.ach  of  the  \arious 
snhgrf)ui)s  of  firou])  \.  the  experimen- 
tal grf>up.  was  gi\cn  a  broad  thought- 
directing  question  prior  to  reading  the 
article,  The>  were  informed  that  the\ 
were  to  answer  some  questions  after 
the  reading.  The  broad  question  was. 
"In  what  '\'s  is  Switzerland's  gov- 
ernment like  our  own  and  in  what 
wa>s  is  it  different'""  After  the  test, 
ten  follow-u])  ([uestions  of  the  multi- 
ple-choice tyjie  were  given.  The  chil- 
dren in  Grou])  }>  were  told  only  that 
they  would  be  asked  t(>  answer  the 
(jucstions  after  the  reading. 

The  mean  score  on  the  multiple- 
choice  test  w\as  obtained  for  each 
subgroup  of  Groups  A  and  H.  After 
making  a  com])arison  of  the  subgroup 
mean  scores,  the  total  scores  for 
(iroui)s  A  an('  li  were  com])ared. 
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AiKiKsis  of  the  d.iUi 

In  cxaii lining  the  data  ohtaiiied  from 
this  stiicl.  It  was  (oijihI  that  the  iiieafi 
nt  ihv  scnro  on  tlu'  fst  ff»r  tlic  exjuri- 
nu-ntal  i;r(»np  was  -i\  jMinif^  lii*;hrr 
than  tlic  nu-an  cif  the  scores  for  the 
coutrnl  i^ronp  Ivxannnati'Mi  of  the  . 
nu-an  sC(>rcs  fnnn  tlie  three  separate 
schools  nivoKed  ni  the  stn<l\  sh<>w-e(l  a 
i  istent  ]»att('rn  of  nirreased  conipre- 
liension  Un  tlie  i»n|»ik  ni  the  experi- 
mental i;ronj)  Tlie  t-te^t  was  then  ap- 
plied ni  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  tlie  ditterences  in  the 
mean  of  the  two  ^rJMijJs  was  statis^i- 
ealK  sij^oiillcant.  I'ihui  the  aj»i)lieatton 
of  this  test  it  was  fonnd  tliat  this 
difference  was  sij^nnlicant  at  a  k*\el  t-x- 
ceedini;  the  five  j)ercent  le\el  of  confi- 
dence, 

l**xamination  of  tlu*  data  for  snh- 
i^rono  I  of  (Iron])  A.  tlie  pojjrest  read- 
ers, reveals  that  these  juipils  not  only 
t!i<l  not  improve  in  coiiiprt  heii^ion  wlieii 
l)res<Mited  with  the  hroad  thoiit;!it-jli- 
rectiiij^  (piestifni.  Imt  actiudly  Am]  iiftt 
coMijirehend  as  well  1*he  fact  that 
thr'se  ]!nl>ils  were  reafhnj^  on  tlie  frus- 
tration h'vel  ma\  well  he  of  some  ]>ar- 
ticnlar  sii^nificaiice  in  this  instance 

A  c<)niparison  of  the  jiata  iumi 
suhu[ronps  II  of  hotli  (ii'oii])s  \  and  1> 
reveals  that  theie  was  a  mean  differ- 
ence of  eleven  points  in  fav(»r  of  the 
ex]»eninental  Mih,t;i-onp  These  i^roiijjs 
represent  the  averai^e  read'M's  for 
whom  sixtli  <4rade  material  is  verv 
likel\  nu  their  instrnclioiial  level. 
These  twj)  snh.U^ionps  rejnesented  tlu* 
lart»<*sf  of  tile  ]K)pnlatioii  ^ronj^s 
When  the  t-test  was  ajjjjlied  to  the 
eleven  iK»int  differeiiec  in  th«*  mean 
j»erforinaiice.  the  results  indicated  a 
significant  dirfer<*nce  at  tlie  two  ] per- 
cent level  of  confidence.  This  seciiis 
t*)  attest  to  the  value  of  the  tlionj^ht-di- 
rectm.ic  'piestioii  when  material  is  at  an 
averat^e  level  of  difficult v 

Anal V  sis  of  tlu*  resnlts  of  testnii^ 
suhj^ronps  111.  the  ahove  averaj^e  read- 
ers, reveals  tha:  the  difference  hetween 
the  mean  ]>erforinaiicc  of  the  exju'ri- 
mental  snhi^ronj)  and  the  control 
siih^nonj)  was  only  three  i>oiiits.  with 
tlie  difference  favt»riii^  the  experiiiieii- 
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tal  j^r«Mi]t  This  dilYereiice  was  n.it 
sij^nificaiit  at  the  five  jxTceiit  level 

Since  the  ^uhj^ronp  111  ])npils  were 
ahle  to  read  more  than  a  vear  ah^ve 
the  level  of  difficulty  of  the  material 
read,  it  is  likelv  that  this  material  was 
easv  enough  to  he  referied  to  as  iiule- 
])eiident  lev  el  m.'iterial 

Sunini.M\  and  (oiulusionN 

\n  anaivsjs  of  tlie  results  of  the  test 
seems  to  indicate  that  in  j^eiieral  a 
hroatl  thonuKt-directmj^j  (jnestion  l>e^ 
fore  reading  is  of  valne  as  f:»r  as  com-' 
prehension  is  concerned  P»nt.  as  was 
shown  hv  sniiie  of  the  earlier  studies, 
there  ai e  soiiu-  (pialiiv iii^  C(Miditi*tns 
Apjtareiitly  when  jiiipils  lead  on  an 
ea>v  level,  a  level  some  niii:ht  descrihe 
as  the  indepi-iident  or  fr(^e-readin!j: 
level,  the  thou^ht-directiiii^  (piestion  is 
i)i  ver\  little  valne  since  the>e  re;nr-rs 
prohahlv  fnrinnlate  their  own  jniipose 
for  reading.  Terhaps  the  material  is 
]nst  so  eas\  that  the  tlion«^ht-directiiij; 
(piestion  Is  Mijierflnoiis 

l-'or  pupils  who  read  material  at  or 
near  tlieir  instructional  !e\el,  a  level  at 
which  sinne  help  iiiav  he  needed  itlie 
teacliiiii;  lev  el ),  the  thoii,i»ht-direCtiM,;^ 
(jiiestion  >c**me(l  to  he  si^rinlicanilv  val- 
iiahle.  \i)]iarcntlv  the  thon-hl-direct- 
inij  (jnestifMi  i^Mve  enont^h  mind-set  to 
eiiahle  tlie  pupils  to  comiJieheiul  heiter. 
It  was  <|mte  dear  that  this  yroiip  at- 
tained hetter  conii)rehensi<iii  a*-  a  result 
oi  the  (piestion. 

The  jMipils  who  read  helow  the  level 
(»f  difticultv  of  the  material  to  he  read 
vv  ei  e  not  aided  in  comijreliensK  m  hy 
the  provision  nf  a  tlion^ht-dirt  ctini^ 
(piestion  The  hroad  <jnestioii  aji- 
ju-ared  to  arf(*et  coin])relieiision  ad- 
verseh.  This  (iiidini:  is  soniewhat  m 
Ime  with  earlier  studies  where  a  iiiiin- 
her  of  (juestioiis  were  used,  rather  than 
a  snij^le  hroad  cpustioti  It  should  he 
reniemhered  that  these  pnjnls  piohahK 
were  readmij  on  the  frustration  level, 
and  the  (piestion  ser\ed  only  to  add  t(» 
their  confusion. 

In  an  atteiiiiU  at  a  hroad  iiiterijreta- 
tion  of  the  (indinj^^s  of  this  stiuiy.  it 
seems  that  three  discreet  c  elusions 
mav  h(  drawn,  namelv  : 
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1  A  broad  tliouj^lit-diriTting  ques- 
tion may  not  C(Mitril)uti*  si^nilicantly 
toward  better  comprehension  when  the 
material  i.s  of  a  low  lex  el  of  difficnlt  x 
for  the  particular  reader 

2.  In  j^eneral.  the  broad  thoU|ii^ht-di- 
rectinjii^  (tuestion  is  of  \alue  in  eoinpre- 
hendinii:^  material  iliat  is  near  the  in- 
struct idiial  level  of  diflicultx  for  the 
reader 

?)  When  the  material  to  be  read  is 
on  the  tnistratioii  le\el.  a  tbou^ht-di- 
rectm;;  rpiestion  to  j;ive  iiund-M't,  is  of 
no  \  able. 

ki-:pkr!-:n(1-:s 

1  Dist.id,  H  \V  -X  Mm!\  nf  Tin-  Rrail- 
nii»  Per  fill  manor  i>l  i'lipib  L'ndri  DiIUt- 
ent  0>n<litiniis  mi  Ditt'cn-'iit  TyptN  of 
Materials."  Jtunual  aj  luiunitiaunl  Psy- 
choUufy.  IS  (April  1927),  247-258, 

2  <ira>.  W  illiuiii  S.  '''Icatliinj;  of  K'jad- 
iiiji."  I'Ui  yi  lopi'(iui  nt  l:(iu' (itttnuil  /%<'- 
somh  (Thinl  edition),  906-^^98  Now 
\i>rk    TIk'  Maunillan  Cuiniaiix.  V)?i) 

3  1  b)lines.  I'lKMnor  "Rcidm^  dnidcd  V>\ 
yucstti»n  \usiis  Caicfiil  Rradm^  and 
K( -Keadiii^:  Without  (Jui^timi^."  Schoiff 
Hc7'ic7i'S,  3^  <May  I93I),  3{>I-37I. 

4  Lctson.  C'haiKs  T  "Speed  and  Cnnijjrr- 
Ir'IImoii  m  Ivcadin^:,"  Jnunntl  oi  luludi- 
tiomil  lu  srtjn-h,  "^2  {(\Uihvr  P)5S).  4<)- 
53 

5  Sclnihert.  l)elu\n  (i  "!fcl])in^>  Students 
Read  to  Ivenietnhcr,"  I'lir  Uvih  Si  li'>''l 
Journal,  fl  (OrtobiT  i947),  39-40. 

h  Shores.  J  Harlan  "Reading'  nf  SoU'no( 
for  Two  St'parate  Purposfs  as  Perccued 
h\  Sixth  drade  Students  and  \l)le  \diilt 
Headers.*'  Iilrjnrutary  linohsh.  ,?7  <  Xn- 
1  19fiO),  4(1 1-468 

7  Tinker,  Miles  A.,  and  Constance  M  Mc- 
Culli»ugh  Ti'achinq  111  emeu  tar  y  Hcadinq. 
N'eu  York  Xpplitun-Centurv-Croft"^, 
hic,  19()2 

Kffctts  ol  Free  Reading  on  the 
Reading  A(  hie\enieni  ol 
Sixth  Grade  Pupils 

llovi  r  I).  I. AW  >  )\ 
I'cnnes.see  Teebnolo^ical  l*niver>it\ 

rni  1M<I^!AR^  pt  kpom.  of  this  threo- 
luonth  study  was  to  detenniiU' 
whetbei.  in  a  jn^iven  ainottnt  of  time, 
boniv-  combination  of  free  readin^^  and 
baste  readmjn^  skills  instruction  could 
be  as  effectixel)  u.sed  as  a  ])ro^rant  de- 
Q  voted  j)riiiiarilv  to  instruction  in  the 
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basic  skills.  A  basic  premise  j^ivinj^ 
ri.se  to  this  stud\ — Mi]>porte(l  b\  the 
literature  {  /.  5) — was  that  chiKlren 
are  aided  in  becouiin.i^  iiujiroved  read- 
ers b\  reii;ularl\  readiii;i^^  books  chosen 
b\  tlieinsehes  A  stroiij^  case  rests  on 
the  assuiii]>ti(»n  that  nne  more  readily 
aiul  permanently  learns  those  skills 
which  are  realistieall\  utilr/ed  and  are 
pereeixcd  to  be  of  iniiiiediate,  personal 
\alue  This  sti^jLjests  that  the  teaehiti^^ 
of  readm^^  skills  should  nier|i^e  with  the 
exercise  of  these  skills  in  ftee  readiti^^ 
All  \  ounjL;sters  w  ill  not  re;^utlarly 
read  simplx  because  books  are  accessi- 
1  U-  to  them  The  classroom  teacher  is 
idealK  situated  for  ]>r<i\i(lm<;  the  time, 
place,  and  books,  so  that  children  nia\ 
daih  read  books  of  their  own  choice. 
Too.  the  effect  on  a  child  of  seeinji;  his 
classmates  eti^^a^erl  in  readin*^^  their 
])ers{ina]lv  selected  books  \\(»uld  hkel\ 
be  a  stron,i^  iiiceiitixe  to  act  accord- 
in.L;l\ 

More  specificallx .  this  studv  was  ar- 
raii<;ed  to  liel])  determine  whether  a 
])ortion  of  the  daily  readitii;  insfnction 
prt»<^rani.  in  the  sixth  ^rade.  could  ad- 
\antaij;eousl\  be  de\oted  t(»  the  rea(Hii<^ 
of  freelv  selected  books 

1*1  o(  cdiuc 

In  onler  to  acConi])lish  such  an 
investi^^ation.  the  e\]ierinipntal  pojnila- 
tion  was  or<;ani/ed  from  twelve  class- 
rooms of  stxtii  jL,M-afle  children  in  the 
\'asb\  ibe.  Tennessee,  public  school 
s\stetn  The\  were  selected  because 
the\  attended  schools  located  in  nei.t;h- 
borlioods  jiidj^ed  to  be  re])resentativc 
of  this  Count r\  lar«;e.  intermediate, 
socioeconomic  class;  the  H>60  federal 
census  ])ro\ided  ])riinary  e\idence  for 
determining^  nine  socioccf)nonnc  *^inii - 
larities  amonj;  the  neij^hborhoods 
Also,  the  sixtli  j^rade  supervisor  and 
the  five  principals  deemed  these 
Svliools  to  be  similar  in  the  effective- 
iiess  of  their  i)ursiiit  of  the  educational 
goals  of  the  school  system.  11ic  ex- 
perimenter found  the  schools  attractive 
and  e(jiiipped  w ith  acc(\ssil)le.  central 
liin'aries  averaging  from  eight  to  ten 
books  ])er  child  in  each  school. 

In  addition,  the  teachers  were  1) 
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C()ll(\tjc*  j^raduatcs,  2\  cci titled  to  tcarli 
at  tlu*  c-lcnRMitar)  level.  3 1  e\])eri- 
eii^'ed.  and  4)  sii])jecti\ el_\  a])]»r.iiscMi 
1)\  their  principals  and  sujutx  isor  as 
hvnVfi  l)etler-t]iaii-a\ eraj^e  teachers 

I'ciir  methods  of  rtadiiig  in^trneti(Jii 
were  em])]()yed  Mach  method  was 
used  with  students  from  three  cla.ss- 
rooms  of  sixtli  L^raders.  with  no  two 
ulitTerelit  )  metliods  hein^  used  in  the 
.same  ^ell(K)l  I'he  four  methods  of  in- 
struction were  utiliz.ed  for  twehe 
weeks  I'lacii  of  the  tweUe  classes  had 
one  assii^nied  li!)rar\  ]>enod  each  week 
and  the  pupils  were  allowed  to  clieck 
•  )i.t  hnoks  iroiii  tlie  li])rar_\  <is  needed 
in  e«tch  ot  the  classi oonis  there  was  a 
weekl\.  thirt\ -minute,  l>ook-sharinL(  pe- 
nnd  iiuolvinir  tlu*  entire  class 

(iaiiis  111  achie\einent  were  meas- 
ured 1)\  the  rcMsion  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan \chievcinent  Tests,  In- 
termediate Piatterv  ;  form  \ni  was  ad- 
ministered for  the  pretest  on  Febi'uary 
4.  form  I'm  for  the  ])o>t-test  on 
Ma\  4.  \^HA  ]\\  iisiii.^  two  suhtesis 
(Hie  for  worcl  kiu)wde(li^e.  and  one  fni 
readmj;,  two  s('j)arate  criterion  meas- 
ures were  ohtamed  In  order  to  stud\ 
the  lelaine  et'tectn  eiiess  of  (mcIi  of  the 
methods  at  dithreii!  le\els  of  intelli- 
ijenee,  the  indniduals  under  each 
method  wiMe  idem  died  1)\  lO  scores 

To  appraise  the  eflects  at  different 
le\el  .)f  mtellij^ence.  the  dat<i  for  each 
method  wer(^  aiiah /ed  for  three  le\els 
of  in,  1 18  to  1,^1 '•)7  to  117.  and  72  to 

Instruction  under  the  comeiitioiial 
method  lepieseiited  a  rather  strict 
adherence  to  the  tf'aclier's  <;n'''e  ac- 
compaiu  m.i;  tlie  Ihis.d  read"  series 
used  with  three  or  four  Ljroups  in  each 
loom  hlach  .i^i'oup  re])ieseiited  a  dif- 
lereiit  U'\el  of  leaduii^  achievement, 
and  tised  a  basal  reader  winch  was 
j^raded  at  approximately  the  mean 
readini;  le\el  of  the  tjuen  i^toup.  The 
hasal  readers  for  this  inethod.  and  for 
the  expernneiital  A  and  experimental 
\\  methods,  were  from  a  series  of 
de\ elo]>inental  i eaders  employ  ing  an 
"eclectic"  (  / }  prc)^rani  including  iin- 


pro\emeut  in  comprehension,  and  in- 
striRtion  in  the  use  of  phonetics  (ana- 
lytic ).  etjutext  clues,  and  structural 
word  anal\  sis  The  three  or  four 
Kroui)s  m  each  classroom  muler  this 
method  had  fortx-fiN'e  unmites  of  s\  s- 
tematic  in-.tructioii  eadi  da\,  hut  w  ere 
not  allowed  free  readmtf  tune.  The 
iliildren  m  these  three  classrooms  to- 
taled \fter  7  were  lost  due  to  lack 
ol  test  results.  S8  were  included  in  the 
stud\  '1  in-  tindint^s  ])ertinent  to  this 
t(rou;t  were  as  follow  s 

1  'I  he  i^aiu  ill  word  knowledge 
achiexement  for  this  i;"f)U]i  was  siomji- 
canth  le^s  than  that  for  either  the  ex- 
peiimental  A  or  expenmeiital  1>  K^^^iip- 
and  was  e(jual  to  that  of  the  mdividual- 
i/ed  ,i(roup- 

2  The  j^'iin  in  readin*^  acliie\emeni 
for  this  ,Lfrou])  was  s!i(mtk'antl\  greater 
than  that  of  either  the  in(li\ iduaii7<*d 
or  experimental  F>  j;roup.  and  was 
e(jual  to  that  (i!  tlie  experimental  A 

Tlii'  indkniualiZi'd  mctliod 

This  method  as  descnhed  1)\  \  catch 
constituted  a  s<*\ere  contrast  to 
the  more  hi^toricall)  conventional 
inethod  Xitliou^Ljh  tlie  dad\  mstriic- 
tion  ])(M'iod  was  for  f(jrt\-fi\e  minutes 
also.  instructH)n  was  primariK  based 
on  each  individual  child's  persouall) 
selected  hook.  (  iroup  iiisti  uctioif  oc- 
cnrrefl  tor  a  short  peiiod  as  a  teacher 
Lecanie  aw.u'e  that  the  needs  of  more 
than  imv  pupil  coincided.  L'nder  tiii.s 
inethod  a  teacher  iiuervicwed  one  eluld 
.it  a  time,  for  nistiuctiou  and  in  order 
to  arianj^e  ap])ro]>riate  leadinj^'  iiu- 
])ro\ement  aetnities  for  tlu  chihl  A 
^^reater  amount  of  free  reading  was 
likel)  to  lia\e  ociurred  muler  this 
method  than  under  the  oth^T  three 
methods  described  in  this  >tjd\. 
S\stematic  instruction  for  this  iiuthod 
was  mmiim/ed  as  c(jinpaied  to  that  of 
the  other  three  methods  The  children 
in  lhe.se  three  c\'Lssrooms  n)taled  [)\ 
After  7  were  lost  due  to  lack  of  test  re- 
sults, 84  were  included  in  the  study. 
The  findings  pertinent  to  this  group 
Were  as  follows : 

1.  The    gam    in    word  knowledge 
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acl]i<*\riiRMit  for  tills  ^mii|>  \\as  Mi^iitfi- 
r.Mtitl\  less  than  that  for  either  the  cx- 
]Kriiiu'iual  A  or  cxpiTinicntal  H  i^^'^'iU'- 
and  was  ('(jiial  to  that  of  the  coiueii- 
tional  i^roijp 

2.  The  j^.uii  in  rcadlnj^  acliicx  niiciit 
tor  tills  j^TOiij)  was  si^nificantlx  less 
than  that  for  either  tin-  com entional  (^r 
expernneiital  A  j^ron]),  and  was  e(jii«il 
t(»  tliat  of  the  experimental  H  ^ronp 

3  This  j^ronp  exj)erienced  a  loss  in 
achie\eiiieiit  for  hoth  word  know k'di^^e 
and  reading 

///(•  I  .vpcniucnial  .1  lucihod 

Iiistrtictton  under  this  method  ran 
for  \\  ])eri()(l  of  45  imimtes  each  da\ 
1 'nrmj^  the  first  30  niiinites  of  (lie 
(Iail_\  ]K'nod  eon\  entional  iiistrnclioii. 
as  descrihed  for  the  conventional 
method,  was  pi  o\  idcd  ,  tiie  rein:iimnj^^ 
15-nninile  ])ortion  was  de\oted  dad\  to 
free  readtti)^  At  this  time  the  chiidien 
read  troiii  aii\  hooks  tlie\  chose.  In 
this  sitnatK  )\\  there  w  as  s\  >teinatic 
daily  nistrnctiori.  alonj^  with  (lail\  free 
reading.  The  children  totaled  105  m 
these  three  rocmis  \fter  IS  wire  lost 
fine  to  lack  of  tist  rr>nlts.  S/  remained 
The  lindinj^^  ])ertnjenl  to  this  i^ronp 
w  ue  a^  follows  - 

I  "f'he  .i^ani  in  w  oi  d  kiio-A  ledir^ 
achiexement  for  this  i^^ronp  wa^  qtnfi- 
tantlx  i^ieater  tlian  that  f()r  ut' "i  the 
coii\  cntM  )iial  or  nidt\  idr'ali/ed  in  -i]). 
hut  wa^  less  than  that  of  the  e\]>eti- 
niental  1  *>  i^i on] j 

1  llie  i;ani  in  re.idti';j  achi*'\ emeiit 
fo!  tins  _«^ronp  was  siirinfjCMntK  <;reatei 
than  that  tor  eilher  the  indu  nlnali/t  d 
OI  the  ixpermieiital  1*  .^roup.  atid  w.is 
e<|nal    to    that    of    tlie    com  entional 

lip. 

/  //«■  ('  I  /  ii  })Ui  nta!  n  uii'thmi 

Instruction  under  the  e\])eriniental 
Pi  method  was  {nv  a  ]x*no(l  of  45  min- 
utes rarh  daw  Diirin^^  only  the  first 
1  iiinmtes  i)f  the  dail\  ])enod  conxeii- 
tinn.'d  iiisti  iictioiu  as  described  foi  the 
com  eiilional  method,  was  pro\  uled. 
w liile  the  reiiiainnii;  30-imnnte  hlock 
was  dexoted  to  flee  readlnl,^  As  in  ih" 
e\]>ei  imental  A  method,  the  children 
at  this  tune  read  from  hooks  personal!) 


chosen  hy  them  Here  also  was  sys- 
tematic dailv  iiistniction.  ami  dad\'  free 
readin*;,  hut  when  coiii}>ared  with  the 
expernneiital  \  iiietli<'(k  li.i\  iiii;  differ- 
ent proportions  of  t!ie  period  de\oted 
to  iiistrnctiou  and  to  free  leadm;^^ 
The  cliildreii  totaled  7^  in  these  three 
rooms  \fter  5  were  lost  due  to  lack 
of  test  results,  70  reiuauud  The  luid- 
m<;s  pertinent  to  tliN  .i;r"iip  were  as 
follow  s 

1  Tile  i^.'im  111  word  km tw  \ri\i^v 
achie\eiiieiit  for  this  i^roup  was  si«^nift- 
eautl>  t^ieater  than  that  for  aii\  of  the 
other  three  j^roups 

2  'i^Iie  i^aiii  in  r(adiii<^^  achie\ emeiit 
for  tlii^  ^^'^^  sii;ni!icaiiti\  les^ 
than  that  fot  eitlur  the  com  entional  or 
experinientai  \  i;naip.  and  was  cijual 
to  tiiat  of  the  indi\  idiiah/ed  i^r<  a\\) 

\nal\srs  ol  the  dal.i 

\iial\sis  of  \ariaiice  jjrtjcednres 
with  te^^ts  at  the  05  le\el  <if  si_<;infi- 
cance.  allow  ed  the  f(»llow  iii<^^  ohsn  \  a- 
tions  to  he  made  . 

1  Taken  as  a  j^rouji.  the  32''  chil- 
dren in  the  stiid\  made  a  ^li^iiifM  ant 
]^\\\\\  111  word  kuowhdi^^e  and  in  r(  a<l- 

as  mcasnred  l)\   the  ac1iie\emeiit 

tests 

2  (  oiisidi-riui^  each  of  the  three  lev- 
eK  of  uitellii;eiH e  as  a  ^roiip.  each 
1  Higher  1(  \  v\  maintained  si«^nificaiitl\ 
^reatc'r  :cliie\emeiit  in  word  kiiowl- 
edi^c'  and  iii  rladlnL,^  o\er  each  lowii 
lexd 

3  Tluie  was  no  interaction  hetwe(ii 
iiu'thods  and  intc-llij^H  iice  lexc-ls  jor 
w or<l  know  1( di^i  oi  rc-arlmi; 

-4  The  rank  < trder  h\  iiietlmds  fui 
i^aiii  m  w r  >rd  know  U'di;e  was  cxpc'i  i- 
nieiital  It.  expernneiital  \.  (<tn\en- 
tioiial.  and  indu  idnah/cd 

5  The  rank  <iicUr  h\  methods  for 
i^aiii  111  readiu.u  was  coinentional.  e\- 
])eriinental  A.  e\])enmeutal  I».  .md  m- 
di\  idiiali/ed 

Disnission  and  con(hisi<)us 

Imh  tile  four  methods,  irfc'itcr  .^anis 
ill  word  kiiowledt^c  seenuMl  to  he  as^o- 
ci.it ed  with  nioi e  time  spent  in  free 
reading      (ireater    i^s'uus    in  reading 
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trtidcM  to  witli  nunc  tinu-  ^pcnt  in 
s\^tnnatir  n^^trn^tlon  'V\n'  induid- 
n;ili'/c(l  tiU'tliod.  liavnu  tlic  nioM  fnr 
rcadiiii^  l»nt  tlu'  Ica'-t  anunnit  nf  s\ 
tiMMatic  itistrurtioii  t'nr  tiu'  entire  d'lss. 
actiialK  -linwnl  a  loss  ni  worrl  knowl- 
c(hiv  and  ni  rcaduii;  Tlit  (xiKinncn- 
tai*^  \  nu'lliod.  liavniu  rlf\nicd  t^nrt\ 
tUitMitc^  to  ronvctitHMia]  nistnuMinii 
nui\  iiltccii  imnntcs  tr»  fri'c  rcadniu 
raili  da\.  (■^llil^itc■d  tlu'  l>i"^t  oxcrall 
Ljaiti 

Tlu'  (indniu^  M-nn  m  niduvitr  tliat 
reading  alnlit\  Mia\  he  nn|n-»)\('fl  1)\  tlic 
UM-  nf  ni<«rc  liian  a  -n'i,di  nictlind  ni- 
.tint'tioii  Mftliodtralh  piirMttd  ftcc 
rcadniii.  when  arronipanit'd  In  ^vstrin- 
attr  sKdK  niMinrtinn.  lia^  \nv\\  sliuwn 
to  nnprovr  ]Hi|>d^'  arliicxt'ninit  mnm-c^ 
in  word  know U'd.i;c  and  in  rra<lni'< 
Tins  would  tend  jns!if\  tiic  inrUi- 
stoii  of  fn-c  reading  in  tin*  dail\  i)ro- 
j^rani  of  rcaditv^  inMrnrtion  \1m).  1 1  it- 
data  ratln-r  well  Mii>]M)rt  tlu-  itcccsNitv 
for  |)ro\idni^  carli  rlid<l  w  itli  s\stcni- 
atir  rcadnii;  skdls  instrnrtKMi. 

Ml  of  tlir  tcarlitTs  in  tlu-  stnd\.  wlio 
ntili/cd  sjunc  t\|)c  of  free  rradini;\ 
wcrr  cntlinsiastic  witli  ic^ard  to  tiir 
a]>i)arcnt  icMilts  Tlu-}  rt-portcd  that 
not  onl\  wrrr  nian\  more  i>of)ks  read, 
hnt  tlie  clnldrcn  had  shown  i^Mvatcr  in- 
terest in  r(•adinL,^ 

1'luTe  is  general  ai^reenient  that  Oon- 
sistetn  and  s\>^teniatie  rradin.t,^  instruc- 
tion decreases  witli  each  sncc('edin,i; 
^rade  level  {2.  To  he  accepted  ])\ 
nuni)  teachers,  a  method  of  nistni(*tioii 
tinist  he  practical  and  without  utuurcs- 
sarv  enil>cllishnient^.  It  must  work 
nuhout  overwork-  The  results  of  this 
and  similar  studies  should  he!])  the  in- 
termediate teacher  make  hetter  provi- 
sions for  readn1J^  mii»ro\ement 
Ccrtanil\,  an  clcmentar\  teacliet 
should  tiot  feel  conscience-stricken 
when  allowing  children  to  ^reel\  read 
for  pleasure  during  the  school  day. 

Reioninientlations 

1.  Such  a  study  as  this  might  well 
he  considered  as  a  pilot  effort,  ponuing 
to\\ard  similarK  patterned  projects  of 
a  longer  term  and  invoi\ing  more  stu- 
dent s. 
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2  ( )ther,  \ai  led  conihmatious  oi 
total  ul>^^nlCtlon  time  and  dixi^ious  df 
the  tune,  hetween  metliodie.d  skilK  m- 
siiiu'tion  and  daiK  f  i  (  e  reading,  nui^ht 
p! '  »}ilahl\  he  ni\  estuMtejl 

\nother  \an:ition  of  this  stiifl\ . 
whuh  alternated  each  <la\  *s  readmg 
program  helweeii  skdls  luMruction  and 
free  readniL;.  would  seem  U)  hv  woith- 
w  hde 

-I  \n  mterestui^  and  xahiahle  ad- 
))m(M  to  fmther  m\ e^tiualious  of  tliis 
nature  would  Ik*  a  stnd\  of  (he  more 
la-tniL;  .*tleCts  of  free  readme  nu  ^ixtii 
^raders'  s!ihse«jneut  leadmi:  h.ihit^ 

5  '1  here  slmuld  he  a  replication  of 
this  stud\  ai  tlu  foiirlli  i^iade  and  IMth 
i^rade  le\  els 

KKFKUKXCKS 

hthhtiKj    tlu     (  hihi    i"  \' 

J    lliilni.m,     \\\\nn    W      I'luu^tl.  s  iuui 
J'lthfut's       rW        h-ifihitiit  NxiUiin 
(*..hnnlm>.    Ohm      (  h.uh>     \'     Mn  rill 
Hni.lsv,  l!i,n||i  .l.lUfl,  !'>'■! 
>    \\n\\.   h.iii  *s     "Tifu       xfiitli-t         1  ^ 

timti    111   (iiwdc-  On  Ihjniiiili 
l>>u}U,t{    of    /  iliini}t'>ii-if  ^^'i^iinih 
(  l.inti.iM  I'Jf^H),  lh;-171 

4  MJ\nn  M.mMiet  <.  intuUui,  i,)n:,'fli 
lu  luiuinnf  Xeu  Vol  k  The  M.iOinillan 
(  ninp.m  ,  1'^^^ 

5  K*ii-s<ll,  n  (  hiliif  -i  }  xfnj  to 
l\',iui     l'o-t<M}    fiiiiii  and  ('nni]Mii\.  l*>d 

f>  \<,jtrli  h.iiiiU'Ui  imhrKhttilriiut  )  i*ur 
l\t(t<hna  I'liUfrnu.  New  ^'(t^k  it  V  Put- 
iMiii's  Sons,  p)59 

Studies  on  Reading  Disabilities 
ii,  the  Elemental y  School 

l-A  K  Mai  Moi  1ST 
National  School  for  iulucatioual 
Kesearcii.  l.iukoping,  Sweden 

IN  Kiu  NT  Yi  Aks  the  leading  siMvial- 
ist^  111  reading  have  emphasized  tune 
and  again  that  oiil>  \cry  rarely  can 
reading  disahilities  ])e  a^crihed  to  a 
suigle  causal  factor  I'uially  it  is  a 
f|uestiou  of  a  wliole  complex  of  factors 
wdiicli  may  he  interrelated  with  each 
other  and  with  reading  disahilities.  ll 
is  not  alwa\s  possihle,  howe\er,  to  dc- 
lermine  the  relationshi])  hetween  cause 
and  el  feet. 
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I'M  tois  ii  l.ited  to  ic.iiliiig 
dis.ihilitics 


Mv  own  iiuc^ti^'Mttotis  in  SwciUii 
soiiir  \cars  liV^o  as  r^-i^arcK  factors  re- 
lated tu  rc.'idttiLj  (^:.'>al)ilitics  in  the  in  st 
j^'rade  in  tin-  clcnu'ntarv  school  were 
ratlicr    extensive  A  relatively 

lar«4e  nnmlur  of  factors  were  ^tndied 
in  the  ^anie  i)()|>nlation  and  at  tlie  same 
test  session  In  addnion  to  the  ni(»re 
conventional  methods  of  investi^'atioii 
( conipariMnis  hetwirn  di^n-rent  i^ronjts 
of  reader^  with  regard  to  f)iie  vanal)U' 
at  a  time  aii(^  Mndies  where  each  factor 
In  considered  separate!)  in  relatitni  to 
readnii;  a])i]it\  )  1  studied  several  \:iri- 
ahles  not  oiiK  in  isohituHi  hnt  also  in 
interaction  wnli  (^tlier  \ariahles  h\  the 
tise  i*i  anaKsis  oi  variance  techiiifjne  ot 
liii^lu  r  orcler  niuillifact<o'ial  desi^^jiL 

I  attempted  to  take  into  aceoinit  the 
child's  i^reschool  de\ elo]>iiu  nt  n>irtli, 
health,  speech  de\ eloinneiit.  etc  ).  Iioine 
hacki,M*oiiiid.  social  and  eeonoiiiic  sta- 
tus, the  ethicatioiial  level  of  the  jKirents. 
and  other  home  conditunis  More- 
over, the  respective  teacliers  eval- 
uated a  niiiiiher  of  per^onalitv  factors 
for  each  jHlpil  Tests  of  vision,  liear- 
ini^.  readmit  ahilitx.  \iMial  perce]>tion, 
si)ellinK  idnlitv,  and  intellij^eiice  were 
administered.  In  addition  ceit:iin 
teacher  and  sclio(»I  \ariahles  were  ni- 
clnded  m  the  studies 

Out  of  more  than  fortv  \aria]>les  in- 
vent ii^'ated  tiie  following;  factors  were 
foimcl  to  be  most  intimate!)  related  to 
readinu;  disaliilitus  .11  tlie  first  «;rade, 
and  further  to  m{)St  clearly  differenti- 
ate  the  ^^roiip  of  i)o(»r  readers  from  the 
•^roii])  of  i^ood  readers. 

1  Intelhj^ence,  ahilit)  to  concentrate, 
persistence,  .elf-confideiice,  and 
emotional  ^trihility  of  tlie  child 

2  ^]>elliiii;  ahilitv,  accordiii<^  to  some 
spellini;  tests,  and  vistial  perce])tion 
as  nieasnred  ])y  five  \isnal  percep- 
tion (ests 

3  Social  status  and  educational  level 
of  the  parents  and  reidm^i,'  interests 
in  the  home. 

4.  'reachniji  experience  of  the  teacher 
as  measured  h\  nnmher  of  vcars  of 
service  111  the  profession. 


Va  nsniii  the  ca^e-aiialv  sis  ap])roac]i  1 
have  lonml  that  children  witli  ^'special 
readmit  disahihties"  <  \i  )  alune  nnietv 
accordm:;  to  the  '1  ernian- M  ei  rill }  de- 
V  lated  ne,i,'ativ  elv .  111  a  v  er\  marked 
manner,  from  the  mean  for  the  total 
po]»nlation  investigated,  with  regard  to 
several  other  variahU-s  besides  readiiijL^ 
alMlitv  hidi,nii^  fiom  mv  results, 
reading  disahilities  at  first  ^rade  level 
are  never  isolated  defects.  In  all  the 
cases  investigated  the\  were  found  to 
exist  to«^'ether  with  dehcieiicies,  dis- 
turhances,  or  mifav ora])le  conditions  in 
sev  era]  other  areas 

Do  llie  pocMcst  leatleis  lepiesent 
.1  innloi  111  gionp  with  ie_i;a!d  to 
the  ivpe  oi  enois  in  oial 
leathii*;'' 

It  is  often  maintained  in  nie<lical  sci- 
ence that  (jnalitative  differences  exist 
between  the  various  tv]>es  of  errors  ni 
reading  made  bv  clnldreii  who  are 
*'vvordhlnul."  and  tlu»se  made  bv 
children  with  "readmit  disabilities  of 
some  other  tvpe."  and  b\  normal  read- 
ers i2    h  ' 

In  mv  studies  1  was  unable  to  hiid 
ail)  facts  111  sii]>])ort  of  the  medical  hv- 
])othesis  that  r.jioni;  ])oor  reaclers  there 
exists  a  specilic  ,LCroiii»  whidi  can  be 
clearh  dilTerentiated  and  wliicli  siiTlers 
frf)m  a  sjunal  form  of  disease:  and 
moreitver.  that  the  <jnali:ative  cliarac- 
ter  (}\  tlie  errors  in  reafhnt;  made  h\ 
this  t^rou])  differs  from  that  of  other 
j^n-onps  of  cliddreii  with  reading;  {li*> 
ahilit H"  01  even  of  normal  readers.  All 
rouceivable  tvju's  of  errors  111  oral 
readmit  were  found  aKo  anioni;  ^'ood 
readers,  tlmu^h  to  a  much  smaller  ex- 
tent (h\r  data  demousti ntcd  conclu- 
sivelv  that  the  poorest  rea{lers  were 
iKit  differentiated  from  die  fUhers  as  a 
s])ecilic.  sbarph  delimited  i^roiip  On 
the  contrarv.  we  found  a  relatively 
smooth  and  continnons  ^^ratlation  from 
the  poorest  readers  of  the  i^rade  to  the 
best.  Tlnis  on  the  distribution  curve 
for  the  reading,'  tests  used,  it  was  not 
possible  to  deternnue  where  the  best  of 
the  l)oor  readers  ended  aiul  tlu'  wor^t 
of  the  medium  readers  bei^an. 


()|H  i,iti(»r  tl  driniitnin  oi  ilu- 
1  <)iurpl  n-:ulint;  tliN.ibilitics 

I' or  j)ur]M)st's  of  i»i:irtu"il  (■ditniti'Mi 
It  in:i\  ]M'i>vf  fxpfdu'iit  In  dr.iw  ,i  hur 

of  (IcjlKirlsatloii  tllinu^ll  so  lu'  ]>nint  nil 

till'  <]i>tril)iitinii  cnfM-  fi»r  tin-  rcidiii;^^ 
ti'^t  administt'n'd  '\hv  cluldn'ii  who 
fall  1m1<>\\  tills  line  In*  ti-niunl  i!- 
(ircii  with  rcadiiij^  disahilitu^  or  clnl- 
(Ircii  sufhTiti;^  frjun  (l\^U\i,u  i-lr  W'r 
slmnld  al\\a\s  Im-  fiillv  auarc  Iiowi-mt. 
that  llii'^  (U'liiMitatH m  is  jiju'ratinnalK 
<K'rMud  ami  (Uju'iKN  ii;'»»m  tin-  purnost* 
whuli  the  (1(  IniiitatJoii  intfiulcd  to 
•.(■r\(  \un  t\ami'l<".  Wf  nii^ht  draw 
tlu-  l)nuii(lai\  I'tif  tlirnut^h  a  nTtain 
jHHut  (Hi  tin  (li^tn])iiti(Hi  ciir\c  ln- 
raiiM'.  in  view  oi  tin-  sclioors  re- 
MMirrc-,  think  \\v  aic  ahlc  to  i^wv 
Hist  i.iis  iiuiiihcr  nt  chiMri'ii  sitn-i.il 
tcaoliiri,^  in  ri-adin^^  or  Ix  raii^t'  wr 
wish,  ini  sncnttlir  |iur])OM'i.  to  iiuc^ti- 
ij^atf  a  ^toiTp  ()f  poor  ri-adris  hmiti-fl  t(» 
a  certain  si/t- 

('oilNi-fjUciltK .  It  is  tu\rr  a  qiM-stioii 
tif  actual  dirtcrcnrc^  in  t-ssciicr,  in 
kind  iK-tucni  the  jnior  readers  in  the 
dcliniited  ^rouj)  and  the  iiirdinin  rracl- 
{■rs  iiinncdiatc]\  a])o\('  the  line  of  inter- 
sectmii,  imt  of  dijy(reiice>  oiiK  in  de- 
,t,'ree 

Cm  the  o(  (  ui  I  em  e  ol  u.u!  iiig 
ilisabilil ICS  Ik-  pK\eiitcd? 
A  MX  \c.it  stiuK 

The  leseaieli  results  and  practical 
(■\l»eiieiires  leatlnd  from  this  stud} 
ha\e  iM-eii  the  stalling  ]»oii  t  for  two 
hirthei  nn  esi  li^Mtioiis.  Idu  se  (  oneiTii 
the  de\elo]Mnenl  of  rt^adiiii^'  ahiht\  at 
the  jiriman  statue  and  w ert- earrn'd  ou! 
.It  the  Xatio'ial  Sch(M)l  foi  luhieational 
Ixesiaich  111  Swedfu  liiaspiueh  as  the 
j)iir])()sts  ,iiid  tlu"  design  ni  these  two 
studies  were  piactie.dl\  tlu  saiiie  and 
IS  the\  \\er<'  hotli  loni^itudiiial  In  char- 
art  i  r,  !lu\  nri^lit  he  CDiisideied  as 
parts  of  oiil_\  one  ni\esti^atioii.  extend- 
in;^  M\er  a  linie  ])eriod  of  si\  \ears 

Pin])osesol  (lie  iinesti^ation 

The  main  amis  of  this  m\ estiL;ation 
ha\  e  h<  en  the  follow  nij^^ . 


\   IS    Rl  M>I\(, 

1  'I'o  ftiid  an  aiiswtr  to  the  ([uestioii. 
of  wluther  It  is  ])os>iMv  to  jtriveiit 
tlu-  (KCurreiice  ot  s]H'C!al  readmit 
disjhihties  111  i^radi  s  1 -.•^  m  the  ele- 
ineii!ar\  sehoo] 

2  I  o  stud\  the  ]»ro^n<  >stie  \  ahie  of 
scl  onl-matnrit\  tests  ^^\  a  con\eii- 
tioiial  txjte.  as  \er\  I'ommnnU 

in  tin*  Seandina\ian  Countries,  ad- 
ministered jtnor  to  tile  ihddien's 
{■nl<'rin^^  scl  km  »1  hefore  I  he  tu'st 
i^radi- 

V  To  coustiuct  and  stantlanh/e  fm- 
ther  measurin*;  i  ii^t  rumen  ts  hoth 
for  the  dia.i^nosis  t^i  children's  nad- 
111*:  'ind  wntiiii;  readiness  hefoie 
startiiit,^  school  and  at  tlie  s.^n^- 
t  in le  j^^i  \  n a  sat  i sf act( »ry  | »redic- 
tion  of  the  readmit  and  writnii^ 
ahilit\  (if  chddieii  who  ha\e  com 
])Ktu]  rispectneK  the  fi'st.  scruiid. 
and  tliirtl  ^lades  of  the  <  lementar\ 
school 

The  thecir^  hehiiid  tlu'  desis^m  of  tlie 
stu<iies  billows  'I  he  occurrence  of 
spi-cial  readiii*;  c|is,ilnlities  ,s  dependent 
U])oii  a  whole  coiii]tU\  of  factors  which 
are  mtnnateK  iiiti*rr<'lated.  :aid  aie  frc- 
(jiienlK  difticult  to  s(p,iiate.  one  fr^m 
the  oihei  In  the  ma)(trit\  of  cases  of 
s])ecial  readm*,'  disalnlitn  s  there  are 
oood  prosjH'cts  of  rxertmi^  an  mlhieiice 
m  a  1  »ositi\  direct i(»n.  and  at  tmies 
this  ina\  he  done  to  a  \er\  coiisidt-ra- 
hle  {'\tenl 

in  our  spcrial  remedial  readm.j; 
classc's  and  in  nm  readuit^  clinics  man\ 
teaclu'i  s  nn-  ] lerfoi  imiiL:  excellent 
work.  I'litadnii^  considc  i  a])]i  seh'  sacri- 
iK'e.  in  attemptmi;  to  lielp  children 
with  readmit  disahihties.  and  personal- 
it\  maladjustments  which  often  are  as- 
sociati'fl  with  these  difriculttes 

Idt\*ill\,  It  would  iiatiiralK  he 
jjreferahk  to  forestall  and  t(t  pie\eut 
the  oecurrence  ot  the  readiii*^  dtsahth- 
ties  111  tlie  I'u'st  iiist.mce,  One  ol  the 
coiidiliniis  fur  ;in  eftcctne  pi(».i;iam  u' 
l)r(*\ent  readin.i;  disahilities  \soiild  In- 
the  ahili!\  to  dia^t^iKwe.  satisfai  lorih . 
c\in  hefore  the  cliild  hei^ins  scliool,  liis 
(juallficatKMis  i\)r  the  leaimnit  of  read- 
II  IK 

Another  necessmx  condition  is.  that 


II  n]h)i»1<1  ])v  niaiif  ])ussil)lr  lor  tcafluTs 
Ml  tli«'ir  iiu'tlvxlRMl  jilannin^^  nt  iiiNtnic- 
tinn,  tn  tak<'  into  r()iisi<lcrrition  tlic  \ar- 
loiis  asjurts  of  \ari()iis  stages  of 
ojiiiuMt  of  i-arh  ])ii]>il  from  lr»s  \vt\ 
first  rla\  at  sclionl  How  well  tin- 
tcarlu  r  nia\  usv  fiiKlin.i^s  rroiii  fiia<^MU)s- 
tif  ti'sts  an<l  iiow  t-rfcftivi'lN  lu*  mav 
(U'v<*lct]>  a  ])rt)iirain  basol  on  tliOM*  iind- 
ni-s  will  iiatiiralK  Ik-  intltuMu'crl  1)> 
factors  slid  I  as  tlu-  trarluM-'s  traiiiiiit: 
and  i  xju-ru'iu-i'.  tlu-  si/t-  and  on;ani/a- 
tioi]  oi  tlu'  class,  tin-  uatiUT  of  tlu-  ohi- 
ratioiial  niatt-i  tal. 

The  following  main  ]i\ jjotlifsis  was 
uhaiui'd  for  our  in\t'sti;;atiftns.  jt  is 
])osNd>i(  to  (U't  rcasc,  niarkcdlv.  th«-  frc- 
<|ii<MK'\  of  rcajluii,^  disahdity  cases  i>\  a 
c.'irt  fid  diai;nosts  oi  tlu-  clnld's  reading' 
nadnu'ss  and  Ljt'ncral  sfhortl  rcadiin  s^. 
and  tlu'n.  on  tlu*  basis  of  tlic^c  diat^nos- 
tic  rnidini^s.  cstaMish  a  trarlnni;  '.itua- 
tion  s\ iitlicsi/inj;  oni^oin*;  diaj^imsis  - 
trcatnii-nt  and  tcaclnnt;  for  those  dnl- 
drcn  who  could  Ik-  cxjuctcd  to 
ciicc  sjKvial  rcadini;  antl  wntnij^^  diit'i- 

Cull  ICS 

I'llol  stutK 

In  ordc.  >  test  tins  ]i\ ])otlu'sis  c\- 
|)cnnHMita]l\  wc  lirM  administered  a 
|)ilot  stinl\.  s.artini:  in  I'^^S.  with  a 
popnlatioii  (A  Uvsi  i^^radcrs.  which  was 
tolloui'd  up  to  i^rarlc  ,^  m 
Ccitain  ^>rt,^alli/atlonal  and  ju'daj^^o^^ical 
arrantjcmciits  win  made 

I  he  four  i>arallcl  classes  of  ^rarlc  1 
at  the  research  school  in  tlir  school 
\ear  M>5S-1*)5'^  were  made  erpiixalent 
as  far  as  ])oss|hle  as  ret^ards  ntinihei  ot 
])ni>ils  in  the  class,  sex  distrihntion. 
<4eneral  njtelhiL;ence.  readmit  readiness. 
])arents*  s-icial  and  economic  status,  and 
teat lier-comiM  teiice.  Twn  classes  were 
assi<^ned  to  tlie  e\i>e''imental  t^ronp  at 
random  and  two  to  the  cor'.rol  t^roiij) 

In  the  population  stn<lied  e\en  t*i,^ht 
i;ra(U'  fnu'  classes  for  the  other  comi^nl- 
SOI  \  schools  of  1  jnkopino  and  ei<^dit 
^tadc-one  clasxs  fr<')m  nnal  districts 
in  vai  loiis  ])arts  f)f  the  ])rovinc(  t  Nter- 
<iotland  weri-  niclnded, 

V  "  results  of  the  school  rearliiiess 
tt>iS  conld  he  e\]Krted  to  p\e  <nil\ 
moderate  proi^nostic  \ahie  Therefore 
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siipplenu  iitar\  ti  st  iii^  of  the  ]>npds 
was  earned  (nit  h\  nsin-^  -peciallv  con- 
stnicte«l  leadnii;  and  wrumu  readniess 
tests  These  tf  sts  anii  to  i^wr  an  idea 
(»f  thi*  hei^inners'  le\el  as  re,L;ards  the 
a]nht\  of  MMial  ]>erCi  ]>tu>n.  anditi\e 
])erceptioii.  phoiu  t  ic  aiial  \  sis,  sound 
.s\  iitliesis.  and  \<K'ahiilar\  hiirther 
on.  the  pnpd--*  spi'irii,  iiieinor\  span, 
nioti  n  ic  manipnlat  ion  ahi]it\ ,  \ .-n 
and  hearing  were  tested.  \\\  iiiter- 
\iewiii<4  tlu  paients  of  the  hei;inners 
accordiiii:  to  sperial  ratiiii;  -cales  and 
forms.  Certain  in  formation  was  o])- 
tained  ahont  tin-  heha\  ior  and  (U-\e]o|)- 
ineiit  of  the  childian  from  hirtli  to 
sciiitol  start  Data  of  this  kind  were 
in(»stl\  not  (jiiaiitifiahU'  hnt  it  was  nev- 
ertheless a-simicfl  that  the\  mi.^ht  he 
of  siiiiie  \aliie  for  the  j)redu-tioii  of  the 
child  I  en's  u-adini:  and  writing;  de\elop- 
nient 

The  cliildreii  in  the  eNjienmeniai 
uronj).  as  well  as  thos<  m  the  i-oiitro] 
t^roii]).  wH  re  ^L^ixen  a  hatttry  of  sehooj 
readiness  tests  j  ma\  lie  coiisidt  u d  to 
lu-  a  kind  of  nneUii^eiice  test)  as  well 
as  te-^ts  nf  tluir  al)iht\  and  knowledt^e 
111  reading;,  writing.  <iiid  ai itlimctic.  he- 
fort-  enter iiii4  schofd.  at  tlu-  of  7. 
The  resnlts  of  ilu  stndu's  of  tlu-  Imj^iii- 
ners*  attainments  and  {jmliciencN  m 
readln^^  writni.u.  and  anthiiu-tic  hel(»re 
tile  teachiiit,^  nf  tluse  siihiects  was 
hetiiin  at  -.clujol.  ha\e  heen  reiunti'd  in 
a  special  \olniiie  (h  iM-om  tlie  re- 
snhs  of  the  Used  'laj^nostic  nistrn- 
nuiils  we  anticiiMtid  that  cenam  chil- 
dren woitld  J^et  leadinir  disahilities,  if 
no  special  an\iliary  nieasuies  were 
taken 

h'rom  the  \  er\  ht  «,miiiiiijL;  these  thil- 
dieii  wert  then  i^dxeii  special  helj)  h\  a 
readiiii;  chnic  teacher,  m  coo]»eratioii 
with  the  teatdu-r  in  the  classroom,  if 
the\  weie  jiatt  of  tht  eNpennu  iital 
1,'ronp.  hnt  not  if  the\  heloiii^u-d  to  the 

Hitrol  |L;toit]» 

'^e  rciaolial  teachmt,^  was  t;i\en  h\ 
a  readin.^  chmc  tcudier  who  liad  t«« 
take  care  o,  jMijnls  wtth  read  ntj  disa- 
hilities from  all  12  classes  at  the  ]iri- 
mar\  stai^e  within  her  total  ser\ice. 

Oiu  ui  hei  weekh  ser\  ice  time  slu* 
(k'Noied  S  hniirs  to  diildieii  within  the 
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rxpcniiKMital  j;roii])  iii  j^ra<lf  om-,  6 
liours  in  j^rndc  two.  and  5  hours  in 
j^radf  tlircf. 

T\\v  study  was  contniued  until  tlic 
cliildrrn  had  conijilctcd  tlif  tliird 
^rad(%  Ml  1^)61 . 

}*>oni  thf  resuhs  of  the  tfsts  j^iven 
at  tlie  end  of  the  first,  second,  and 
tliird  grades,  we  fomul  that  the  exjieri- 
nientrd  Kronj)  had  reached  sijT;iificantly 
hetter  results  on  reach'nj^  tests,  as  com- 
|>are<l  to  tlie  control  ^^roiip.  The  mini- 
her  of  cases  of  reading  disahilities,  as 
to  the  oj)eratioiial  definitions  used,  was 
iiiucli  lower  in  the  experiiiieiital  j^roup 
than  in  the  cjnitrol  j^rou]). 

The  results  from  this  ex]>erinient 
were  e\i(ieiit]\  \ery  ]>romisiiij^. 
Judging  from  tlie  exi)erieiices  of  this 
jiilot  study  we  can  aiitici])ate  that  this 
kiii('  of  a])])n)acli  might  effectively  con- 
trihule  to  the  prevention  of  the  occur- 
rence of  s|)eciai  reading  and  writing 
disabilities. 

The  main  stiuly 

In  order  to  test  the  results  renclied 
ni)Oii  in  the  ])ilot  study,  we  started,  in 
V)fA.  a  new  study  of  the  .same  charac- 
ter, and  with  about  the  .same  design, 
but  on  a  larger  scale. 

In  this  study  11  cities  with  41 
classes  and  93«S  pui>ils  fulfilled  the  con- 
dition.s  ]nit  forward  for  the  cnni]>ara- 
tive  study  in  the  first  grade.  (Control 
grou])  n  ~  46f).  Experimental  grou]> 
11  -  472. ) 

Twelve  cla.sses  were  ruled  out  fnuii 
the  study  during  their  second  and 
third  grade  because  the  local  scliool 
administrations  did  not  wish  to  ex- 
clude C(nitr()l  grou])  ])Upils  from  receiv- 
ing special  remedial  help  as  needed 

A  total  of  218  iiulividual 
moved  to  other  .schools  or  were  absent 
from  school  during  test  sessions. 
Com])lete  data  for  grades  1-3  are  avail- 
able for  9  cities  with  29  cla.sses  and 
454  ])u]m1s.  (Control  grou])  ii  ^  230. 
b*x])eriniental  grou])  n  —  224.) 

Mach  class  was  divided  into  two 
halves  nnd  made  as  ecjuivalent  as  |>os- 
sible  as  regards  age,  number  of  ]>upils, 
sex,  intelligence,  and  socioeconomic 
status  of  parents.   The  two  half-classes 


had  the  .same  teacher.  Remedial 
teacliuig  by  a  reading  clinic  teacher 
was  gi\eii  only  to  certain  j)U])ils  be- 
longing to  that  half  «>f  the  class,  which 
was  randomly  assigned  to  the  exj>en- 
niental  grou]).  however,  and  not  to 
])U])ils  belonging  to  the  other  half  of 
the  class — the  cc^ntrol  group 

St.ilistical  treatment  of  data 

Raw  scores  on  the  diffeieiit  varia- 
bles included  in  the  investigation  were 
transformed  into  standard  sc*>res  ( 7- 
\ahies,  according  to  the  formula:  /,  - 
(\,  -  X)/S,). 

Coiii|)osite  indexes  have  been  calcu- 
lated for  \arious  groups  of  variables  by 
means  of  addition  or  subtraction  of 
standard  scores. 

We  have  tested  the  differences  be- 
tween the  ex])eriiiiental  grou])  (41 
half-classes  with  472  pui)i]s)  and  the 
control  grou])  (41  half-classes  with 
4()C}  ])U])ils)  by  using  analysis  of  covar- 
iance  The  effect  of  ])ossible  remain- 
ing initial  differences  between  the  two 
matched  gr(ni])s  would  in  this  way  be 
statisticallv  eliminated. 

W  e  have  also  used  a  s])ccial  method 
of  covariance  analysis  not  de])eiiding 
u]>oii  the  assum]>tion  of  coiiiiiioii  slo])e 
for  grou])  regression  li  les.  **tbe 
matclied  regression  estimates**  method 
as  described  in  Walker-l  .cv  (6). 

.\  series  of  iiiiiltiple  regression  and 
correlation  analyses,  with  the  ])nr])ose 
of  in\estigatiiig  the  ])r()gnostic  value  of 
dift\.-eiit  predictors  as  regards  the  level 
of  reading  and  writing  ability  in  grndcs 
1  -3.  have  been  made 

H\  means  of  these  analyses  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  number  of 
the  predicting  instrniiieiits  could  be 
Considerably  reduce<l  with  an  only  neg- 
ligible deterioration  as  regards  i)r()g- 
iiostic  value. 

.\  grou])  of  three  variables  has  been 
crystallized.  Each  one  can  be  ex- 
])ected  to  contribute  significantly  to  a 
good  ])rognosis.  I^'irst.  the  battery  of 
reading  readiness  tests:  second,  one  of 
the  five  \isual  ])erce])tioii  tests  (visual 
letter  perce])tioii) :  and  third,  the  bat- 
tery of  school  maturity  tests.  Out  of 
30  criteiion  variables  registered  (10 
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varialilcs  at  the  vm\  of  eacli  of  grades 
1,  2  and  3)  we  have  calciilatnl,  witli 
tin*  ii.se  of  transformation  proccdnres 
earlier  mentioned,  composite  indexes 
as  regards  the  foll(»\\ing  tliree  major 
groiijis  of  vari.ahles :  reading  .accuracy, 
reading  conipreliension  and  spdlmg. 

Results 

L  Proi/nostic  values  of  the  predic- 
tors used  The  scliool  maturity  tests 
used  in  tlii.s  stud\  liavc  notiably  lower 
jiredicting  \ahies  tlian  tlie  reading 
rc-achness  tests  This  ol^^ervation  ap- 
plies to  each  of  tin-  three  spt-ctally 
studied  achievement  variables:  reachng 
.accuracy,  reatling  comprehension  and 
spelling. 

Only  as  far  as  the  prediction  of 
reading  comprehension  is  concerned 
the  school  maturity  tests  seem  to  be  o{ 
some  value. 

C)ut  of  the  different  jiredictors  stud- 
ied the  readmg  readiness  variable  has 
tlironghont  given  the  highest  prognos- 
tic values,  regardless  of  which  criterion 
variable  was  examined. 

The  simjile  pair  correlations  be- 
tween reading  readiness  results  and 
different  criterion  variables  are  be- 
tween 048  and  0.53  in  grade  1,  be- 


tween 0.41  .nid  0  51  in  grade  2,  and 
between  0  3^^  and  0.51  in  grade  3. 

Table  1  sumniari/es  the  fiiKlings  a^ 
regards  the  prognostic  values  of  the 
three  predictors'  \isual  letter  percep- 
tion, school  maturity  aiul  reading  rea<l- 
iiiess. 

The  s(|uared  iiiulti])le  correla  Jon 
coefficient  lK~)  can  be  intei]»reted  as 
a  measure  of  the  ])ro])urtion  of  the 
total  criterion  \ariance,  exjilained  by 
\  a  nances  of  the  three  predictors  It  us 
ob\ious  that  a  substantial  ])art  of  the 
criterion  variance  remains  unexjilained 
concerning  all  criterion  \ariables. 

The  accuracy  of  prediction  decreases 
with  increasing  grade  level  (1-3)  as 
regards  all  type.s  of  criteria  Hetween 
grades  2  aii<l  3,  however,  this  decrease 
Is  rather  small.  The  jjrediction  of 
spelling  is  m<»re  accurate  than  the  pre- 
dicti(tn  of  the  two  reading  criteria  with 
the  exception  as  regards  grade  1.  The 
prediction  of  spelling  also  seems  to  be 
the  most  stable  in  the  long  run  (there 
is  only  a  small  difference  noted  be- 
tween R"  for  grade  1  (  30^))  an<l  for 
grade  3  (  277).  The  table  also  allows 
the  prognostic  \alues  of  each  predictor 
when  Used  to  predict  ]K'rforinancc  in 
different  criterion  variables,  lender  all 
circumstances  reading  readiness  is  by 
far  the  most  efficient  predictor. 


TABLE  1 

Tile  prognostic  values  oi  the  three  predictors,  visual  IttttT  perception,  school  maturity, 
and  reading  readiness,  when  used  to  predict  performance  in  different  criterion  variables 

— component  due  to  predictor 
Visual 


Reading  School  letter 

Criterion  readiness  maturity  \icrc. 

Grade            Type  R  R*  (1)  (2)  (3) 

1         Heading  accuracy  .507  .257  183  .043  031 

1         RcaduiR  conipreh  .622  387  226  ,076  .085 

1  Spelling  .553  .306  .251  .023  032 

2  Readmg  accuiacv  421  .177  .148  077  .027 
2         Reading  compreli.  457  .200  .124  .042  .043 

2  Spelling  529  280  223  .013  .044 

3  Reading  accuracy  .400  .160  1 30  .006  023 
3  Reading  compreh.  .433  186  .121  .062  .003 
3         Spelhng  527  2/7  237  .002  .038 


Xotr:  The  .squared  multiple  correlation  coefficient.s  (R')  have  been  divided  into  its  com- 
ponents using  the  formula 

Rf  Tjribyi  SI  "f"    'jnhyi  n  "f*  r^ibya  \2 

(Symbols  and  subscripts  according  o  Walker-Lev,  Statistical  Iiifcrcncct  New 
York  1953.  chapt.  13,  pp.  315  ff.) 
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Thv  pioj^nioNt  c  \a!uc  cif  all  iiiiu- 
cntiTia  j.s  hctufrii  58  and  86  jKrcciit 
of  tin*  C(ijiiI)iiUMi  pnii^MUistu*  vahu*  of 
tin*  three  preilu  ti  >rs 

The  ])reiljetor,  mIiooI  niatuntv.  is 
e\uleiitl\  of  st)nie  \aliie  as  predictor  of 
readinj;  eoin])reliensu>n,  hut  it  is  of 
small  or  no  vahie  as  picdietor  of  rear!- 
nij(  accnracN  and  .spelhn^^-  -especialh 
ni  j^^rades  2  and  ^  (  l\"-o>nipnnent's 
i)et\\een  0C)2  and  013). 

The  prefhctnr.  \iMiaI  letter  percep- 
tion, is  f)l)\uiiisly  of  sonic  vahie  as 
preflictor  of  s])elhnj;  aiul  readnij;  accn- 
rac\  in  j^rarles  1-3.  A>  a  j)redictor  of 
reading;  conipreheiisinn  it  has  sunie 
value  in  i^rades  1  aiuI  2.  hut  practu*all\ 
IK)  value  in  ^aarle  3  i  lv--coiiiponeiit 
003). 

In  a  relatucK  loiij;  term  predictmu 
(over  a  tliree-\ear  penotl)  it  seems 
reaMHiahle  to  rerluce  the  number  of 
predictors  to  two  for  each  criterion  * 
namely  readinj;  rcatlines>  and  viMial 
letter  perce])tion  as  pierhctors  of  reatl- 
inj,'  accuracy  aiul  spelling,  and  readiii^r 
rearlincss,  aiul  school  maturity  as  pre- 
rhetors  of  reading  comprenension. 

2  Stahihty  uj  clifjcrmt  tx/^cs  nj 
cntrna  thr()U(jh  the  (jnuics.  Tahle  2 
shows  the  coefficients  of  correlation 
hetween  all  ])airs      criterion  variahles 

Of  .special  interest  art  the  coefTi- 
eients  of  correlation  between  criteria  of 
the  same  t\i>e  at  fiifferent  grade  levels 
(these  coefficients  are  found  in  the  3  x 


3  Mjuares  along  the  diagonal  of  the 
total  matrix  ) 

The  criterion,  reading  accurac\ ,  is 
oh\iousl\  the  most  stable  of  the  three 
types  witii  a  correlation  of  774  be- 
tween grarle  1  and  grarle  3  measures. 
Tins  coeffieunt  in,i\  in  fact  be  inter- 
preted as  a  long  term  retest  coefiTirient, 
since  this  criterion  i>  measured  bv 
means  of  tiie  same  test  batter\  at  all 
three  grarh-  le\els. 

I  he  criteria,  reading  c<)inj)reheiisiou 
and  spelling.  ha\e  Ikvii  measure*! 
tiinaigh  (hffereiit  te^ts  at  rliff,  rent 
grade  levels  aiul  tlii^  ina\  partK  e\- 
])laiii  the  lower  stabilitv  ( correlation 
between  _grade  1  an<i  gra<le  3  meas- 
ures 645  for  s])elliiig  and  .502  for 
reading  comjMeliension  ) 

The  rather  low  >taliility  of  reading 
coinpreliension  measures  mav  also  he 
due  to  an  increasing  comj)le\ity  in  the 
set  of  (actors  tliat  influence  reading 
comprehension  performance.  The  de- 
crease from  grade  le\el  to  grade  le\  el 
111  Cf>rrelation  hetween  reathng  accu- 
racy and  reading  eoniprelien.sion  (.848 
111  grade  I.  7^)7  in  grade  2.  and  .523 
m  gracle  3)  also  seems  to  indicate  tjiat 
these  abilities  become  more  and  more 
diftereiitiatecl 

Correlations  hetween  reading  com- 
])reheiisinn  and  spelling  at  successive 
grade  levels  show  the  same  teiidencv 
{/)61  111  grade  1.  576  in  grade  2.  and 
.442  in  grade  3)      Correlations  be- 


Gicnicicnts  of  currclatmn 


Type 

R.\. 
K.A 
R.A. 

RC 
RC 
RC 

SP 
SP 
SP 


Type 
Grade 


2 
1 

2 

1 

2 


R  \ 


820 
.774 

7,14 
.471 

659 
682 
.637 


RA 

2 

829 

922 

720 
797 
492 

.592 
701 
.712 


R  A 

774 

^11 

054 
768 
52,1 

554 
.0^)7 
.716 


Note:  1.  Cocflincnts  computed  from  data 

2.  R  .\.  —  Reading  Accuracy 
R.C.  ~  Rcadiii,tr  Comprehension 
S  P.  =  Spelling 

3.  Tlie  s(|uares  of  the  diag(»nal 
efficients  of  correlation  betuceii 


TABLE  2 

between  different  criterion  variables 

RC 
1 

848 
720 
654 

.745 
502 

661 
.626 
.555 

for  control  group  (n  =  230). 


parts  of  the  matrix  marked  above 
criterion  variables  of  the  same  type. 


RC 

2 

RC 
3 

SP 
1 

SP 
2 

SP 
3 

7,14 
797 
768 

471 
.402 

523 

659 
592 
.554 

682 
701 
667 

.637 
712 
.716 

.745 
.551 

.502 
551 

661 
.541 
4^)2 

626 
.576 
449 

555 
.613 
.442 

541 
57(1 
.613 

.551 
449 
.442 

700 
.645 

.700 
785 

.645 
.785 

contain  CO- 
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twcfii  reading;  accurac\  and  spelling  on 
the  other  haiul  do  not  show  any  such 
tendency  (  659  in  ^rade  1,  701  in 
j^rade  2,  and  716  in  grade  3). 


It  therefore  seeins  reasonahle  to  as- 
sume that  the  rt*ading  coniprehciiSion 
a])dity  during  the  [)rnnary  stage  be- 
Cftnies  more  and  nmrt*  differentiated 


Fir  1 

Analyses  of  diflPf  renccs  between  the  total  experimental  group  and  the  control  group  regarding 
the  enterion  spelling,  grade  3  (y),  as  a  function  of  reading  readiness  (x) 


 2 


\is\)  group  (11  =  224) 
Control  group  (n  =  23li) 


r777777}^s 


^lon  of 
Mificancc 


Note:  Z,  values  limiting  the  regions  of  significance  and  nonsignificance  have  been  com- 
puted according  to  the  method  of  "matched  regression  estimates"  as  described  in 
Walker-Lev  {6). 

Comment:  Two  different  regions  of  significance  have  been  found.  The  upper  region  contains 
only  one  case  in  the  control  group  and  is  therefore  disregarded. 
The  lower  region  of  significance  contains  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber (jf  ca.,es  (454). 

Within  this  region  the  experimental  group  pupils  are  superior  in  spelling  ability 
(as  measured  in  this  study)  in  comparison  with  control  group  pupils  at  cor- 
responding reading  readiness  levels. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  out  of  the  78  "reading  clinic"  pupils  in  the  experimental 
group  72  are  found  within  the  lower  region  of  significance. 
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from  the  *\\()  abilities,  rcadnit;  accii- 
rac\  and  spcUinj^.  while  these  two  abil- 
ities reiuaiii  «|iiite  closelx  correlated  to 
one  another  thron.i^hont  the  period 

llffcrts  of  rc\nc(i-al  teach 'nut 
Tai)le  3  shows  _<^ronp  means  and  dilYer- 
ences  as  re,^ards  tlie  three  predictors 
and  the  nine  criteria  studud. 

The  Control  ^roup  was  superior  in 
two  out  of  three  ])redict(»rs,  althoni^li 
the  (hfferences  are  nonsij^iiilkant 

Tile  experimental  <(roup  was  sii])e- 
rior  in  all  nine  criterion  \aria])les  w'lth 
si»;inlicant  differences  in  five  criteria, 
readinj^r  acciirac\.  jL^rades  1.  2  and  3. 
spelhnj^.  jL^rade  2  and  ^. 

The  aim  of_  the  reme(hal  teach  in 
lias  heeii  to  ]>re\ent  or  eliminate  read- 
in.t;  atui  wntmj;  diflicnlties  anioni;  jni- 
j)ils  ill  the  experimental  i^roup 

The  criteria,  reading;  acciiracv  and 
s])ellin<^.  seem  to  he  most  fitted  to  indi- 
cate readinjL^  and  spellmj;  difficnlties  at 
this  level.  Tlie  fact  that  the  anahsis 
of  these  two  ty])es  of  criteria  h«as 
yielded  significant  j^ronp  mean  differ- 
ences favoring  the  ex]>erimeiital  group 
tn  five  cases  of  six  ,stronglv  supports 
the  hvpothesis  that  the  remedial  teach- 
ing has  had  the  expected  effect 

The  data  also  '.iqijH'rt  the  liNpotlusis 
that  there  is  an  additive  increase  in 
this  effect  trom  grade  level  to  grade 
level,  e'«])ecjall\  when  the  criterion  is 
reading  accuracy  (group  ine.an  differ- 
ences. -|-.p)l  in  grade  1.  4- .236  m 
grade  2.  and  -f  255  m  grade  3), 


'I'he  grade  3  criteria  can  he  regarded 
as  the  ultini.ite  criteria  of  reading  and 
writing  pertoi  mance  withm  this  stnd\ 
(Iroiip  mean  differences  in  the  three 
criteria  have  been  studied  through  co- 
van. i. ice  analysis  using  all  three  predic- 
tors reading  readiness,  school  niatnr- 
it\.  and  visual  letter  perception 

These  analvscs  have  \ielded  IngliK 
significant  l-'-values  as  regards  group 
mean  ditferences  m  reading  accuiacv 
(  1'  —  ^)  44  i  and  spelling  (  F  ~  6  06  ) 
but  a  nonsignificant  F  value  for  lead- 
ing comprehension  {V  -2*M). 

\s  the  cnrrelatioii  and  regres>inn 
analyses  in  scune  cases  \ielded  lower 
within  group  regression  coefficients  for 
the  experimental  group  than  for  the 
control  grou]).  we  hav e  also  used  a 
method  of  "matched  regression  esti- 
mates" (0)  studying  reading  accurac\ 
and  spelling  grade  3  w  ith  reading 
readiness  as  a  single  predictor. 

As  regards  die  criterion  variable, 
reading  accuracy,  this  analysis  did  not 
V  leld  an\  significance  region  in  the 
punlictor.  i.e  .  the  superujrity  ')f  the  ex- 
]KTiincntal  group  in  this  criterion  is 
aiidut  the  same  at  all  reading  readiness 
levels. 

The  c()rresp()n(hng  analysis  of  spell- 
ing grade  3  did  yield  a  regu)n  of  signif- 
icance ( experimental  grou.j)  pupils 
were  better  than  control  group  pupils 
at  reading  readiness  levels  hcloi^.'  -\-  4z ) 
and  a  region  of  nonsignificance  (no 
significant  difference  between  groups 


T.AELK  3 

Gr(»uj)  means,  group  mean  differences  and  significance  of  group  mean  differences  (n  =  4M). 

M  cans 


Predictors 


Cnteiia ' 


ariahle 

H\p 

Conir 

Diff 

Signifi- 

group 

grouj) 

K-C 

cance 

Reading  Keadincss 

+  0026 

—  0.052 

n.s. 

School  maturity 

4-  0.034 

—  (\034 

+  0.0f)8 

n.s 

Visual  letter  perc 

—  0  049 

+  0048 

—  0.097 

n.s 

Reading  accuracy,  gr.  1 

4-  0.097 

—  0.094 

+  0d91 

p  <  0  05 

Reading  accuracy, 

2 

+  0  120 

--Ollfj 

+  0,236 

p  <005 

Reading  accuracy, 

Kr. 

3 

+  0.129 

—  0126 

+  0  255 

p  <001 

Reading  ci)nii)reli.. 

gr 

1 

4-0  078 

—  0  076 

+  0  154 

n  s 

Reading  CDnipreli.. 

Rr. 

2 

4-0,066 

—  0.004 

+  0,130 

n  s. 

Reading  conipreli.. 

3 

4-  0.0f)0 

—  0.059 

+  0.119 

n.s. 

Spellmg,  grade  1 

+  0  064 

—  0  062 

+  0.12f) 

n  .s 

Spelling,  grade  Z 

4-0.104 

—  0.100 

+  0.204 

p  <  0.05 

Spelling,  grade  3 

+  0.101 

—  0100 

+  0.201 

<0.05 

Hi  *;}*'\krn 
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at  reading  mdiiu*^^  \v\ch  above  A- 
0  4/) 

Tims  tlic  t(»tal  c\]KTinHMital  i:,roup 
sniK*ri(irit\  in  spcllnii,'  ahditx  is  niaml> 
<hte  to  a  Mi])(*ri(int>  of  cxiHTinuMital 
i^nni])  |)n])ds  with  low  c)r  nicdiiini  ini- 
tial rcadinj^^  rcadmes.s  1c\l*1.  \s  72  out 
of  78  "clinic**  i>n|)ils  hcloiiK  to  this  cat- 
cgorv.  it  i>cenis  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  tlii^  findinj;  support^  the  hxpotiie- 
Ms  that  tlie  remedial  teaching  has  sig- 
mficantlN  increased  the  spcllm*,^  abiht> 
of  the  "clinic"  juiiiils 

( )iit  c)f  the  78  pupils  from  the  experi- 
mental who  received  remedial 
instruction.  42  had  initial  scIkmjI  ma- 
turitv  test  results  above      0  5z 

At  the  tlnal  testinj^  session  in  i(rade 
3  oii]\  7  out  of  these  42  pupils  reached 
results  as  regards  reading  accuracy 
below  10/ 

l\ing  ()ur  operational  definition  of 
special  reading  disabilities  we  find  that 
83  jiercent  of  the  cases  identified  as  ])o- 
tential  reading  disabilit\  cases  were 
])revented  from  occurring. 

The  study  furtlier  shows  that  the 
(iptimistic  hopes  of  totally  eliiijinating 
reeling  disability  cases  through  reme- 
dial procedures  such  as  those  used 
within  the  experimental  group  were 
not  fulfilled 
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The  Iiifkicncc  of  a  Head  Start 
Program  on  Reading 
Achievement 

and 

M  AK(;rrRiTr.  Hoi  nrKi  u* 
Tniversity  of  Kentucky 

AMoNC.  of  the  ])n>grams  made 

iXKs^ible  h\  a  massne  infusicni  of  fed- 
eral ftinds.  the  one  that  lia.s  excited 
much  interest  and  entluisia.sm  is  aimed 
at  giving  four-  and  tive-year-olds  en- 
riched ex]HTiences  that  will  enable 
them  to  have  a  "head  start"  in  .sclund. 
The  .states  in  A])palachia  have  received 
a  .MilKstantial  jiortitm  of  Head  Start 
fuiuN  because  of  the  large  numbers  of 
disadvantaged  children  in  the  region. 

The  stud>  re]iorted  here  sought 
mainlv  to  disco\er  the  effects  of  Head 
Start  on  the  first  grade  reading 
achievement  of  152  first  grade  children 
in  Scott  County.  Kentucky. 

In  September.  \^)f)S,  152  first  grad- 
ers who  had  attended  an  eight-week 
Head  Start  ]>rograin  during  the 
preceding  summer  were  intermixed  in 
15  tir.^t  grade  clas.srooms  with  192 
children  who  had  not  attended  Head 
Start.  Of  the  latter  group  twenty-two 
had  attended  kindergarten  and  were 
not  included  in  the  study. 

Nature  of  program 

The  children  had  been  enrolled  iti  an 
eight-week  Head  Start  program  in 
classes  of  fifteen  taught  by  certified 
primary  grade  teachers.  The  latter 
had  received  one  week  of  in-service 
training  at  the  I'niversity  of  Ken- 
tucky to  (jualify  them  as  Head  Start 
teachers.  Each  wa.s  assi.sted  by  ati  aid 
who  was  a  high  School  or  college  stu- 
dent interested  in  working  with  chil- 
dren. 

The  Head  Start  program  to  which 
the  chddren  were  exposed  was  experi- 
ence oriented  and  designed  to  increase 
children's  knowledge  and  understand- 

♦Tlie  study  reported  here  was  the  doctoral 
project  of  Marguerite  Boercker  at  the  Uni- 
verbity  of  Kentucky. 
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<>t  tlicir  lite  s])acr  A  r^'nilmiatinii 
of  \hU\  trips,  \ic\\ni<^  of  films,  li^trniiii; 
Ui  stones.  Construction  activities,  firal 
lanjL^iiajL^r  actntties.  aiul  classroom  dis- 
|)]a\s  ser\e<l  t(»  increase  the  iliildren's 
stock  of  mforniatinn  and  their  lan- 
Un«ii(^*  facility  i\ni])]iasiN  was  ^iven  t(» 
ctincc])t  and  \ocal)ulary  luiildinji,'  in  an 
nifornial  atinospliere 

The  first  *^ra(lcs  which  tlie  children 
attended  were  all  in  fne  niultij^radc 
Consolidated  schools  and  constituted 
tite  entire  eiiterinjL;  first  ^rade  cnroll- 
nu'iit  m  the  two  s\ stems  The  fir.st 
j^^radc  teachers  were  ji^rad nates  of  four 
\ear  teacher  ethicatioii  programs  in  ac- 
credited uistituiions  Xniie  had  re- 
ceued  aiu  tranunj^  in  tcachin|L;  readiiijL; 
]>e\ond  the  one  rour^e  required  for 
certification 

P'.ach  classrotMii  was  sitpphed  with 
hasa!  reach nj;  texthctoks  hv  the  State 
1  )e])artineiit  oi  luhication  nnd(M'  the 
state  a(U)pted  te\tho(dv  n\ stem 
Charts.  Mipplemeiitary  readers,  and 
snp]>Ienu'ntar\  phonics  material  > 
(when  Used)  were  snp])lied  hv  the 
local  sNstein  oi  were  purchased  from 
funds  made  avadahle  from  tiie  PTA. 
Small  nnmhcr.s  <)f  trade  hooks  ap- 
pro] )riate  for  first  i^rade  use  were 
axailahle  in  each  classroom  In  both 
.school  s\  stems  represented  in  the 
siiuK  the  annual  ])er-pupil  cost  of  edu- 
L  ituin  was  helow  $400  ni  VH^^-VH/y 

C  lassroom  e((uipnient  could  hest  he 
descnhed  as  mimmal  A  rathei  fi»rmal 
and  traditional  a])proach  to  reading  in- 
>t ruction  was  followed  Jii-clas.s  ahil- 
it\  ^roiipinj^  was  n^ed  to  care  for  indi> 
vidual  differences. 

Two  hundred  fort\  of  the  total 
i^roup  of  322  were  enrolled  in  classes 
in  which  materials  were  used  that  pro- 
\ided  for  early  (Miiphasis  on  plioneme- 
f^rapheme  corres])ondence  and  s\n- 
thotic  phonics  {Pitopjctic  Krys  io 
HcOiiimj  puhhslud  hy  the  I'.conomy 
Co  )  The  other  <S2  were  in  classes 
nsini^  basal  materials  pro\idin^  for 
tarlie*>t  eiuj)hasis  on  learning  to  read 
whole  words  fr)l lowed  hy  an  analytic 
approach  to  phonics,  {iiinn  Basic 
Readers  ])nhli.slie(|  h\  (linn  and  Co.) 
The  former  group  attended  school  a 


full  <la\  from  the  he^mnmu  <^f  M'houl , 
tlie  latter  ^^^ronp  ha«l  <»nl\  half-da\  ses- 
sions vintil  after  'I1ianks<ri\ ni«^  \aea- 
tit»n 

Cfatliei  iii<4 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
liawthoriie  h'ffect  did  not  ha\e  a 
strtnijL^  mfliieiice  on  the  results  of  ihe 
stud\.  it  \*as  decided  to  do  a  hare  min- 
imum of  special  te^tiiijL;,  to  jL^atlK  r  in- 
formation as  (juieth  as  possible,  and  to 
a\oid  an\  pnbhcit\  cnnceruin*:  the 
stud\  '^iiice  both  I  I  earl  Start  and 
lit  Ml- 1  lead  Stan  clnldrt-n  w  ere  inter- 
mixed in  about  tin-  same  pro|xirt;on  ui 
all  classrooms,  the  teacher  \ariable  was 
held  constant  for  both  groups 

The  onl\  s] fecial  testmjL;  done  w  as 
the  administration  <»f  the  Calif(»rnia 
Test  of  Mental  Maturity,  'fins  was 
^;i\en  to  all  first  j^^raders  b\  the  re- 
searchers ui  December,  'fliis  was  iiec- 
(  ss;ir\  because  the  two  school  systems 
do  not  inM'mar.\  jL,M\e  such  tests  to  first 
Urade  cbiblreii 

\t  the  end  of  the  l'?()5-f»^)  school 
\ear  the  mental  niatnn  test  data  and 
other  information  j^atbered  from  cumu- 
kitne  records  were  anal\/ed  to  deter- 
mine 1  )  how  the  I  lead  Start  and  noii- 
Uead  Start  ^nm]>s  differed.  2)  \aria- 
blcs  correlating;  with  end-of-tb(*-\ car 
readinj;  acbiexeineiit  scores.  i  the  na- 
ttne  and  sii.(mficance  of  differences  in 
end-oi-tIie-\ear  readmj;  achievement 
scores  of  the  two  L^Mon],s,  and  4)  which 
approach  Mlie  s\nth<tic  or  analuic) 
seemed  to  bettei  exploit  the  benefits  of 
Head  Start.  fest  results  that  were 
a\ailable  Mn  addition  to  the  California 
Mental  Matnnt\  )  were  those  from  the 
MetrojK>litaii  Readiness  'fest  (admin- 
istered in  October)  and  the  Stanford 
Achicv  emeiit  'fest  ( adnmiistered  in 
Ma\  ) 

Dilicien(CN  in  moups 

When  comjjared  with  the  non-Head 
Start  j^nni]).  the  Head  Start  j;roup  had 
a  similar  proportion  of  ])oys  to  girls 
(rl  percent  girls  in  Head  Start  ver.^^tis 
52  percent  girls  iK)t  in  Head  Start), 
contained  a  significantly  higher  propor 
tion  i)\  Xegroe.s  (30])erccnt  versus  ,V5 
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]KMT(*!lt  HI  th«'  llOll-lil'.ul  St. lit  J4!(>1I1)). 

Cdiitanu'd  a  slii,Mit^\  hij^Mu-r  ])r()])()rtii)!i 
of  rhiUlrcii  of  iinsUilU-t'  '  fi)()rcrs  {  ^7  5 
iHTcciit  \s  25  5"  iHTctiii}  and  a  lowt-i 
]»injH>rti<  II  of  cliildrt'ii  of  parents  m  iln- 

]iroft'ssI()!}s    (15  7   jHTtCIlt    \s    .^1  jHT- 

u  lit )  Tin-  ditTiTi'iict'  l)('t\\tH-ii  tln'  two 
t^tonps  III  urrnpatinn  of  ]):imits  w.is 
Mt^nilKMnt  at  tin-  02  k-\d  (O.-cii- 
p.iti'ttis  of  jKtrciits  Acre  ratc^oii/td 
1)\  Use  of  /  he  S  n  t<n'r<)}i<iinir  Scalr 
of  (h\  upilfiaHs  (U'Msrd  1)\  A  M  T'd- 
wards  \  I'lt^iirt's  iii  tlic*  full  xcrsmn 
(jf  tlic  stiuK  cdi*arl\  rcvc-altd  that  tlio 
I  It-ad  Stait  disti  ihntioii  cdiistrrs  to- 
waids  llu*  niiskilUul  end  (»f  the  dtstri- 
hiitnni 

111  readiness  for  reading;  (as  mea- 
sured h\  the  Metinpolitaii ).  the  lle.id 
Start  i^roii])  iiieasnred  shi^htly  less 
read\  for  readini^  hitt  the  fliffereiice 
was  f>nl\  m.ir,L;inall\  >^itimlicant  at  the 
15  le\td  It  is  iiutewortlu  that  f)\er 
si\t\  percent  of  hoth  i,ioni)s  ranked 
helow  the  liftieth  ]Jeieentile  in  reafli- 
iiess  Tlu'  median  snire  of  hoth 
|L,^r(>it])s  wa^  in  the  third  defile  of  the 
U  st  The  lle.'ul  Start  j^m-ou])  had  fewer 
ehildren  scnriii^^  in  the  toji  (jii.irtdc 

Mental  aL^e  difTereiiCf's  hetween  the 
two  groups  were  sii^Mufieant  at  the  02 
le\el  the  1  lead  ^tart  iL^M'onp  was  four 
months  helow  the  other  i^^rf)ii])  at  the 
time  of  testiiijL^  (Decemher)  Fiftv -si\ 
p(Tceiit  nf  the  Head  Start  i^^oiip  was 
helow  the  mental  ai^e  of  while  oiily 
fort\~s(neii  percent  of  the  iioii-llead 
Start  i^^roup  ...Te  htdow  that  levtd  tiie 
mimninni  mental  a.L^  at  which  a  child 
is  likel\  to  learn  to  read  with  ease. 

The  ditTereiKH's  hetween  the  iiu  iital 
ai^^e  and  leadiness  score  disti  i])nlioiis 
are  Mitefestnii^  When  as  the  iiiental- 
a^es-in-nmnths  ])attetn  is  an  almost 
normal  cnV\e.  the  rea<ltness  scores  ])at- 
lern  is  almost  random,  with  peak  pop- 
nl.it  ions  in  the  0-10  decile.  The 
correl.atioii  hetw eeii  the  two  scures 
oiil\  ,41.  Does  this  sui^i^est  th.at  the 
readiness  test  me;iMires  results  of  more 
foiiiial  preschool  ex])enence.s  than  any 
of  these  children  experienced  ? 

In    otlu"    important    variahles  \ov 
which  iiil's. m:itio!i  was  a\ailahle  tlierc 
^  seened  to  he  no  si^niiticaiit  dilterenees 
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III  the  two  i^M-on])s  Thest^  included 
chi  OIK  jloi^Mc.al  a^e,  state  of  the  faiiuK 
<  whole  or  hrokeii  K  mimher  of  children 
111  tlic  faiiiil\.  sil)lmi;  rank  of  tiie  child, 
.iiid  presence  of  h«'.dtli  hiiiit;itioiis 

\i  iiiexement  lesiills 

\  C( Mil] Vinson  of  readmi,^  achieve- 
ment score^  at  the  end  of  the  \ear  re- 
\  e.ak'd  that  there  w  as  no  surn,fi^',i]it 
flitference  in  the  iiie.aii  readmit  level  of 
the  two  i^roiips.  althoui^di  a  hii^li  Imtj- 
])ortioii  ( n\  IT  f)0  ]>erceiit )  of  hotli 
roups  scored  helow  e\])ected  |L,^ra(le 
le\  el  Tlie  I  lead  ^lai  t  i^roii])  li:i<l  a 
higher  j)roporti(Mi  -tf  .hildn^  scoriiii^ 
ver\  low  {?)??  ])euent  scnrini^  helow 
1-5  vs  22  4  ])erceiit  of  non-Head  Start 
♦^ritii])  wli(»  score<l  that  low  ) 

Vwv  \ariahles  were  found  !o  corre- 
kate  positneK  with  reading  acliiexe- 
iiieiit  as  follow  s  - 

Ke.adiiiL,^  Readiness  sotc 
Mental  A^^e 
Race 

\p])roach  Ixeaditii^^ 
(  )ccnp.atir>n  of  R.arent 

I'fpMtin^  ioi  \.!ria!)Ies 
111  order  to  deterinme  U  e.acli  of  tli<* 
aho\e  \;iii;ihles  exerted  .i  real  dit'fer- 
eiice  on  re.adnii^^  aclnex emeiit.  the  t^^n 
L,^roiii)s  were  iM|u;ite(l  for  each  \ariahle 
.'111(1  acliies'eiiKMit  scores  com])ared. 
W'lieti  equ.ated  for  race  it  was  found 
the  Head  Start  >'ei,M-r)  readinj^  mean 
was  a  month  lujL^her  than  the  non-Head 
Start  Xe.i;ro  mean  hut  the  dilYereiice 
was  m ^\  sii^Mrhcant 

I'jju.atini;  the  j^n-ou]is  for  occup.atioii 
nf  the  wa^'e  earner  jTodnced  an  iiiter- 
estiiiLj  ])lieiioiiie!ioii.  The  means  of  the 
j^rofessional  |L,M"oup  (littered  in  fa\or  of 
the  non-llead  Start  i^roup  hut  tiiil\  at 
the  12  le\ei  .\s  the  skill  of  the  wa^i^c 
earner  (in  the  non-llead  Start  .i^roup ) 
went  up  the  readmit  scores  went  up 
lie.id  Start  scores  went  U])  from  the 
uiiskille(1  to  the  skilled  cate^M)rN .  hut 
(Iroi)pe(l  a  .iiii  in  the  professional  eate- 
i(f^r\ .  T!  s  cannot  he  explained  with 
the  (kita  asadahle 

In  the  socioet  .  tioiiiic  lexeN  f(»r 
whom  Head  Start  is  desij^neck  the  two 
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i^nni])^  ('\]iil)it('(l  no  sii^mificaiit  difTcr- 
cMicc  111  aclucvcuuMit.  The*  same  was 
hmtul  to  he  true  wlini  tlu-  ^roii]>s  w-to 
(MjiiatcMl  h\  rcadiiH'ss  scnrrs 

W'luMi  ctiiiatiMl  for  iiu'iital  n^c  a  sijr- 
tiiticaiit  dirfcrciicc  in  reading;  acliicxe- 
nu'iU  was  noted  in  only  om*  nuMital  n^v 
j^rouj)— tlu*  71 -SO  montli^)  j^^rouj).  Tlic 
(ItftVn-nce  was  in  favor  of  tlic  ilead 
Start  t'^^        ^'  '^V- 

poarcd  that  in  this  stnd\  lat  for  the 
child  of  ai)|)ro\iniat(.*l\  ()fi  years  of 
nuMital  ai^H'  the  Head  Start  experiences 
were  n{)t  enouj^h  to  hrin^^  him  n])  to  his 
non-lieacl  Start  cotniterp.irt  in  rea^lint^ 
achie\einent  at  the  eiul  tjf  first  i^^radc 
^'et  the  hrii^liter  Head  Start  child 
tetuU'd  to  arliiexe  as  \\(dl  as  the  hrii^hter 
lutn-llead  Start  child 

I^(inatiiii^  for  two  xariahlcs  ])ro(h!Ced 
i nteresti  111^^  resnlts.  W'heti  <^r{Hi]>s 
were  cfpiated  for  occn]>ation  id  men- 
tal af;e  it  was  found  that  anionjr  the 
children  of  skilled  workers  the  Head 
Start  ^M'{)ii])  with  mental  ai^es  alxu'e 
seventy-seven  months  achieve{]  sii^mli- 
cantl\  hi|^dier  than  the  n{)n-llead  Start 
j,M'ou|)  of  the  same  mental  ai(e. 

When  e(Hiatefl  for  ap]>r{jach  to  rea{l- 
in^^  (suithetic  v^^  analytic)  and  mental 
aj^H',  the  ()nl\  clitYerc'nce  fonnd  was  in 
the  K^^^^^P  nsinjT  the  synthetic  ap- 
proach. In  the  mental  ni^v  j^r{)np 
l)elo\v  6.5,  the  non-1  leacl  Start  K^^^'P 
achieved  .significantly  h\u;her  than  their 
Head  Start  connterparts 

Advant.ii^c  ol  approadi 

One  of  the  ohjectives  of  the  study 
was  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
reading;  apprc^aches  seemed  to  hetter 
exploit  the  henefit-,  of  \  lead  Start  An 
analysis  of  the  data  showed  that  the 
ntji-llead  Start  group  did  hetter  than 
it.s  eoiinterpart  in  the  s\nthetic  i;rouj)s 
hut  the  difference  was  not  sij^iiiticant. 
Amoni;  those  leanmig  to  read  hy  the 
analytic  approach  the  non-Head  Start 
groii])  achieved  significantly  hetter 
than  the  Head  Start  group.  It  would 
ajjpear.  tlierefore,  that  tlie  synthetic 
a])proach  was  hetter  able  to  exploit  the 
henelits  of  ]Jcad  Start, 


Smnm.ir\  of  findings 

In  siiniman/mi^  and  drawing  ini])h- 
cations  from  the  stud\,  st'xeral  ])oints 
slionid  he  ina<le  The  I  leaf!  Start  and 
non-iieacl  Start  childrf-n  who  were  in- 
termixed in  In '^t  grade  classrooms  dif- 
fered in  sexeral  iin]»ortant  res-pects 
'i'he  lleacl  Start  gr<m]»  tende{l  to  come 
from  the  lower  socu)ec(niomic  h'\(*ls 
and  contained  a  higlier  ]»roportion  of 
Xegroes  '['he  group  inea>nre{l  less 
read\  in  read  and  had  a  lower  mental 
at;e  than  the  non- 1  lead  Start  gron]» 
At  the  end  (»f  first  grade  the  Head 
Start  group  had  the  larger  jiroportion 
of  ])Oor  readers.  .Mtliough  all  of  the 
aho\e  w(Te  true,  it  is  sii^Muf'icant  to 
note  that  a  ^traifflit.  iniciiiuitrd  coin- 
f^arison  oj  the  rcudiuq  scopes  of  the 
tuv  (jroups  revealed  itfuifieiint 
{Ujjeyenee  nt  aehieveiJieHt  'I'his  would 
iiulicate,  to  tins  writer,  that  the  Head 
Start  program  achieve<l  si<rnal  success 
in  accoiiiphshiiig  one  of  its  goals:  ])re- 
])ariiig  ehildr(Mi  for  hetter  academic 
learning  1'hat  it  was  not  moie  suc- 
cessful is  iipfortniiate  hut  prohahK  ex- 
])lainahle 

In  all  likelilioocl  the  1act{)rs  iiiflnenc- 
iiig  the  ustial  academic  retardation  of 
(lisadx antagecl  cliiki'eii  are  too  compli- 
cated for  an  eight  week  preschool  ])r(^- 
grani  to  make  a  treiiu'iidons  difference 
In  all  ]jrohahility  a  full-\ear  kindergar- 
ten c)f  coiii]jeiisator\  quality  w{)uld  het- 
ter meet  the  reafliness  reeds  of  all  five- 
\ear-c>lds  m  Scott  C(>unt\,  Kentucky, 
as  well  as  f()r  most  of  the  children 
for  w'lom  Hcacl  ,Start  is  intended. 
Though  concrete  research  evidence  is 
lacking,  the  same  couhl  he  said  of 
I  lead  Start  proi;,'atns  for  fnur-\  ear- 
olds, 

A  look  ahead 

The  intent  of  legis]ati{)n  to  liiiancc 
Head  Start  ])rogranis  is  to  cieate  an 
opportimitv  to  enrich  the  lives  i)i  dts- 
advaiitagefl  children  lU"  provi{ling 
])rograms  full  of  new  e\])erieiic{'s  .such 
children  are  helped  to  hegiii  school 
more  iiearl\  ready  to  read 

.\ii  approach  to  hegiiining  reading 
that  would  seem  to  grow  natur,all\  out 
of  the  Head  Start  actiMties  is  the  Ian- 
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i^iia.ijc  experience  ai>|)r(>acli  Txpical 
iKisal  reafler  stones  m  ilie  first  i^rade 
inateriaK  are  not  suited  to  Hie  e\])en'- 
ence-starved.  lanf;uaj^e-un(ler(le\elo]»e(l 
si\-\  ear-old  from  \])]>alacliia  or  tlie 
nnier  cit\  When  tanijlit  In  teadicrs 
wlio  liave  l)een  nsnij;  it  a  nnin]>er  of 
vear^.  tlie  ha^al  reader  a])j>roacli  can  ])e 
])articnlarl\  sterile 

A  lani^na.L^e  e\i)erience  a]>i)n)acli 
would  ijcrtnit  cliddren  and  teacliers  to 
create  tlieir  own  stories,  nsnij^  exi>eri- 
ences  atnl  l-m.^^na^^e  patterns  that  arc 
more  tv])ical  of  the  diddren  involved 
Thv  e\]HTicnces  (A  StanlTer  (.^).  \'d- 
scek,  Morgan  and  Clel.nid  (  / )  in  Del- 
aware aiul  ]*itts])iir^i;h  in  usinij  the  1  all- 
ien lai^e  e\]>erience  ai>])roacli  with  disad- 
xantai^ed  children  is  evidence  snj>]>ort- 
inji  this  idea 

The  level  of  coni]>etence  of  teachers 
IS  an  inij>ortant  \ariahle  in  such  a  i>ro- 
^rani  Following  a  ha  sal  reader  j^uidc^- 
h(K)k  j>rovidcs  a  systematic  proi^ram  in 
skill  development,  W'orkiiii^  out  a 
.skills  proi^rani  to  lit  lani,Mia<^e  e\]>eri- 
eiice  stories,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  iii- 
divtdnal  cliiUlren.  demaiuN  a  higher 
level  (A  knowledt^e.  a  .greater  de.ijree  of 
creativeness.  and  a  deej)er  dei^ree  of 
.self -con fuience  than  many  first  .de 
teachers  possess  If  Head  Start  is  to 
he  followed  nj)  in  an  effective  manner, 
a  wa\  innst  he  found  to  help  teachers 
ac(|unc  tliesc  traits. 

A  w'a\  must  also  he  found  to  reduce 
the  jnipti  load  of  first  i^rade  teachers  of 
Head  Start  children.  .\  greater  seiisi- 
ti\it\  to  indi\idnal  needs  seeiii.s  re- 
(jiiired  of  tiin^e  workmi,'  with  the  dis- 
ad\  an  tailed  fust  i^rader.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  lar^^e  nnmher  of  i^oor  readers 
anuMiji  1  lead  Start  children  in  this 
stiulv  niidersc(>res  the  need 

Many  such  chdth'en  come  from  en\t- 
roiimeiits  in  winch  the\  have  had  ver\ 
little  undivided  attention  fnnn  an 
achdt  Teachers  with  rea^oi.ahle  piijul 
loads  can  find  time  to  listen  to  them, 
])ro\  ide  laiif^iiai;(  leedhack  of  a  t\pe 
tiiat  will  help  them  alter  their  speech 
\(}  fit  iii(»re  mature  ])attenis,  and  eii- 
courafje  them  to  enjjjaj^e  in  the  kind  of 


lanjjtia.ije  acti\it\  leadm.i;  to  hii^dier  lev- 
els of  liii<;iiist'.c*  de\el(j]niient 

The  success  of  the  **l\(»oms  of 
Twentx"  m  St  T.onis  schools  (/)  pro- 
vides evidence  that  reduciiii^  the  iJii]>il 
load  can  result  in  senile  rather  spectac- 
ular results 

\h(mt  one-third  ot  the  children  in 
tliis  stud\  were  Xeijroes  The  mean 
reading'  achievement  of  Xe^ro  1  lead 
Starters  was  hek>w  that  of  white  Head 
Starters.  tlioii,L,di  ikU  drastically  so. 
This  ma\  have  heen  due  to  the  use  of 
the  hasal  ai)]»roacli  t(»  readinj^  oi  to 
MJiiie  factors  not  revealed  in  this  stud>. 
The  \er\  real  difference  in  jjlionoloi^x 
and  s\iita\  hetween  XejLjro  sj)eecli  and 
the  speech  of  white  children  as  re- 
vealed ill  at  least  (  le  study  (2)  causes 
difficulties  for  the  teacher--as  several 
teacliers  of  Title  I  remedial  readme; 
have  indicated  to  the  writer.  Kxperi- 
mentatioii  with  variem-^  jiractices  is  in 
order  to  find  what  works  most  eiTec- 
tivelv  in  liel]»ini^  these  ehildreii  learn 
to  read. 

.\  studv  ]>resentlv  iindervvav  in 
\\'ashini;t(tn  w  ill  supply  information 
concermnt^  the  exact  nature  of  Nef^ro 
dialect  in  that  area  and  ])rovide  mate- 
rials for  teaching  the  dialect  j;roii]>. 
haititled  "The  rd)aii  Lan^Mia<;e 
Studv."  the  research  is  under  the  di- 
rectum of  I  )r  I  II  I  )illard  and  is  sul>- 
ported  hv  the  Center  lor  A])plied  I  .in- 
t^uistics  Accompanvin^  sociological 
and  aiitliro])oloi;ical  studies  seek  to  dis- 
cover familial,  social.  jLirou]).  and  other 
characteristics  innnenciiii^  dialect  and 
holdini^  imj)licatioiis  for  writing'  mate- 
rials for  learr.in.i^  to  read 

]'A]>erimentation  with  an  a]>]>roach 
th.at  niav  seem  drastic  to  manv  ])nrists 
IS  jiropcjSfd  hv  this  writer.  |-*arl\ 
readiii.i^  material  for  disadvantaged  di- 
alect i^roup'^  (and  especially  Xei^ro  i 
should  he  written  in  their  dialect — 
w  ith  it.s  plumolofjical  and  syntactical 
deviations  from  standard  haij^lisli  rej)- 
reseiited  in  the  form.    In  this 

manner  the  child  who  savs  **.\li  needs 
tin  ciiit.s  hy  fo*  o'clock"  or  in  response 
to  the  (jiiestion  'AVhere  is  juhn?"  says 


5 IS  1m)K(,i\('.  Aml 

*'lh'  lioiiu"  can  b<*  1r'1]>c(1  to  rrad 
material  i'lns(-l\  represent inj;  Ins  di- 
alect W'lieii  lu'  learns  to  sf^cah  stand- 
ard ICnj^lish  (])erlia|)>  as  a  second  lan- 
^iiaj^e  tauj^ht  l)v  oral-anral  methods  in 
a  lanj^naj^e  laboratory  situatuni  i.  lie 
ean  be  taught  to  raid  standard  lui- 
j^li.sli  111  the  meantime,  his  dexelnp- 
ment  m  readinj;  need  not  wait,  or  be 
complicated  and  retarded  b\  his  inaliil- 
it\  to  speak  standard  l\nj;hsli 

In  the  jiidj^ment  of  the  writer  Head 
Start  holds  a  lot  t*\  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture. HowTNer,  experimentation  with 
\arious  jjatterns  of  or.uani/ation  and 
different  t\])es  and  leivi^th.s  of  pro- 
j^ranis  m  in  oider  The  a])proacli 
taken  in  teaciiiiiu'  readm^i^  t<»  children, 
once  >iicli  instruction  is  bej^uii.  slmnld 
l)e  one  that  natural  1\  .siip])lenieiits  and 
follows  lip  what  has  been  betiuii  iii  the 
Head  St.irt  proi^raiii  The  typical 
basal  pr(*j;nim  (e\eii  w'len  supple- 
mented with  s\ntlietic  ])lioiiics)  dnc-s 
not  do  this  C  lasscv  ai  tliirt\  tu  tlnr- 
tN-five  cliiUlren  are  too  larj^e  lo  enable 
teadiers  to  do  die  kind  of  teach  in  that 
is  needed  Sni^e  radical  approach  to 
teacliiiij^  readiiif;  to  eliildreii  wiiosc 
tiornial  ihalect  i^  nonstandard  l"',iiKh>b 
is  needed  Substantial  further  experi- 
mentation and  stitd\  will  t'liable  lis  to 
refuK  niir  a])proaches  and  tecliiinjttes 
M»  we  can  hel])  Mead  Start  to  iul!\ 
achie\e  it.s  jjroniise 
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A  Slalcuidc  Smnincr  Reading 
Program:  Second  Year 

P»\K(^\  Cam  \\\  av,  \u  \  \\  A\Kf)x, 
IIazi  L  I )  Si \i}'s()\ 
I  'iiiv(T.sit\  of  ( ieoi  i^Ma 
and 

Iv  WDAI  L  C,    I  i  U  K.s 

X'ahlosta  State  Collet^e 

i)t  Ki\<.  Tin:  S(  nooi.  I  \K  lMf).l-M 
the  ( ieor^ia  St.it e  Sitperinteiident  of 
Schnojs  was  concerned  .ilioiit  the  lari^e 
dio]Hnit  prohlein  in  ( leori^da  (  Mw  ^^^ 
the  considerations  was  the  readiiii; 
a])ilitv  ot  the  dro])oiit  and  when  tins 
disal>ilit\  orii^iiiatetl 

riiis  Snniiiier  Keadiiii;  Pmi^^n'in 
was  a  loiij^'  rani^e  aspect  (if  a  prcii^Mani 
to  reduce  the  dn 'p<»nt  rate  (»f  (  lenrt^Ma 
\ctiial  resnlts  can  he  (*\ahiated  oiii\ 
after  a  perK  id  ( »f  \  ears,  w  hen  these 
childrt'ii  reach  the  iiMial  dropout  aj^u 

TIk'  ap])areiit  success  of  the  ]»ro- 
i^rani  in  l'^o4  led  tn  cnnliiinnij^^  the 
proi^r.iiii  thiriiit,^  tlu'  >iiniiiier  r>f  1**^5 
Thus  reptirt  is  conn  riled  with  the  s^t- 
Olid  siniiiiuT  jn'o.i^Tain.  V^f^S  I'lie 
statt'  ])rniTrani  was  diseontiniied  after 
1*H')5.  due  to  the  a\aiiahilit\  of  federal 
fniid>  to  scliooi  s\>t(iiis.  t-sju'ciall) 
Title  I  finids.  The  -e  fniids  eiiahled 
schools  to  suj^jjort  a  more  exteiisu  e 
proi^raiii  than  was  possihle  from  state 
fniids  The  twn  state  proi^raiiis.  VifA 
and  w  ere  jiidi^ed  snccesstiil  in 

contri])ntiiij^  t<»  iMii)rn\enieiit  of  read- 
iiii;  iiistriiction  As  .i  result  ni  the  ex- 
ju'iieiice  in  this  ]>n\i;raiii.  the  (leori^ia 
scimnls  were*  ahle  to  plan  nmre  ade- 
(|iiatel\   for  federal  jimirranis 

'le.ulieis 

T]\r  teachers  were  selected  hy  the 
l(jcal  sujierinteiidtMits.  with  the  :\\^- 
])ro\al  of  tile  State  Director  The 
State  Director  was  the  Keadiiij^  and 
I'liiKlish  Cniisnltaiit  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  iMliication. 

Snperniteiident  s  .selected  the  hest 
teachers  available.  Criteria  used  for 
selection  were;  1)  A  hackj^'ronnd  of 
study  and  httccessfiil  experience  in  the 
teadiiiiK  ol  reading.  2)  an  evident  un- 
derstanding' of  child  development  and 


ttu'  ]»rnK*il>U*-  atul  tcoliniriucs  of  the 
tcaclnti*,'  of  rc.'uliiii,' ,  3)  an  intcre-st  and 
(Icsitc  t<i  jiarttcipalc  ni  tin*  tcai-'ini^^  of 
oorrrcttvc  or  renu-dial  rcadin.i^.  and  4) 
a  niniinmni  r>f  a  fonr-\car  professional 
a-rtificate  i  approximately  thirty  per- 
cent had  either  fifth  or  sixth  \ear  cer- 
tificates} More  than  f)7  ])erceii^  of 
the  teachers  had  in  excess  ot  ten  years 
exjuTience 

Then-  were  404  teachers  siMtrted 
anrl  snpported  hy  thi.s  pro^^^ram  A 
nnniher  of  arlrhtioiial  teachers  were 
cn]])lo\ fd  h\  local  s\sttins  at  their  ex- 
jK-nse  to  e\])and  the  proj^nanj  Data 
were  ohtained  and  anal\/ed  on  only 
those  teachers  siipi)orted  h\  tlie  state 
pr.  ,i;rani 

C  iiildieii 

Chd<lren  were  .selected  1)\  teachers 
and  pniici])als  iisuii,'  speedic  criteria 
and  scriM  iniii,'  de\  ices 

(hiidehnes  nsi<!  for  select  ni.t,'  chil- 
dren w  ere  as  follrtw  s  . 

1.  l^nroUed  in  ^rarles  one  thron^di 
three  in  the  .school  year 
with  priuritN  for  first  i^naders, 
then  second  j^Maders,  and  finalh 
third  i^ra<ler.s 

2.  Had  ;i\era^e  ahilit\  ahove. 
<  Slow  learners  were  accepted  if 
tiieir  reading  gra<le  placement 
was  clearl\  l)elo\v  their  intellec- 
tual .^''ade  placement  ) 

3  Disahled  in  readmj;.  (Chddren 
fiiiishiii«4  tin-  111  St  i^rade  readin.i; 
at  the  priiin  r  or  lower  level,  chil- 
dren finishmj^  tlie  second  ^rarle 
reading  at  the  low  .second  ^rade 
or  l(jwer  level,  and  third  ^n  adcrs 
at  or  helow'  the  lr)W  third  ^rade 

4  hVeedoni  from  serious  enu^tional 
])rohlems. 

5.  1  lad  jiarents  with  a  desire  for 
their  children  to  partici])ate,  and 
who  aj^reed  to  cooperate  fully. 

6.  Recommended  hy  the  classroom 
teacher. 

7.  lla<l  record  of  good  attendance. 

In  A])riK  a  gron])  mtelligence  test,  a 
group  rea<ling  test,  and  an  informal 
reading  inxentory  were  admmistercd 


h\  tiie  rj'ijnlar  classroom  teacher  to  aid 
in  screeniii*,'  The  specific  stand.ird- 
i/ed  tests  used  variecl  from  oiu  school 
to  an<  )ther 

\  total  of  6,1  IS  children  partici- 
pated in  the  program  Com]>lete  data 
were  a\ailahle  on  5/)77  .\dditional 
chddren  were  sup])oited  h\  local  s\.s- 
tenis,  but  were  not  included  in  this 
study 

Tlie  5/)77  children  were  classified  as 
follows  2.*»72  first  graders.  l.OP^ 
ond  graders,  and  1.085  third  graders 
There  were  .^,4.^3  ho\s  and  2.224  girN. 
Classified  as  to  race.  3.48^)  were  white 
and  2. I'M  were  Negro 

PlOgl.Ull 

Tin*  Suniiner  Reading  Trograin  was 
schedtded  for  a  total  of  eight  weeks 
Two  da\s  were  used  f{)r  a  hriefing  ses- 
sion to  aid  m  prej>aratioii  of  teachers 
for  the  jjroject.  The  hriefmg  sessions 
were  conducted  h\  meinhers  of  the 
TniverMtv  of  ( ieorgia  Rea<ling  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  (Ieorgia  State  Depart- 
ment of  l-ldiication  ^  hie  da)  was  al 
kitted  for  pre])aratiwns  for  the  children 
at  the  school  \t  the  end  of  the  i)ro- 
gram  two  da\s  were  lUih/ed  for  e\alu- 
ation  sessions  held  in  each  (jt  the  ten 
districts  h'acli  dtstiict  had  a  super\i- 
sor  for  the  program  to  work  with 
teachers  dtiiing  the  project  and  to  con- 
duct the  e\aluation  sessions  at  the  end 
of  the  proi^ram. 

Seven  weeks  were  de\oted  to  actu;il 
instruction  wuh  ihe  children.  In- 
structional sessions  were  tor  three 
hours  in  the  morning,  with  adetju.  *e 
hreaks  and  rest  ])eriods.  Xone  of  the 
classes  had  more  than  16  chihlren  and 
nio^t  of  them  had  15  or  less,  the  nc- 
ominende<l  maximum  ^ar  this  pro- 
gram Some  teach(r>  worked  with  a 
few  individual  chikh'en  in  the  after- 
noon. In  general,  however,  these  af- 
ternoon sessions  were  used  for  prej^ar- 
atioiis  for  the  following  day.  Teachers 
worked  a  full  eightdiour-day  in  prepa- 
ration, evahiation.  and  teaching. 

Children  were  taught  with  .seven  dif- 
ferent t\]ies  of  material,**  Mo,t  of  the 
instruction,  however,  was  done  with 
one  of  ten  hasal  reading  series  or  with 
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F()K<.iNu  AnrAi)  in  Ki:ai>ivi; 


one  of  tlic  scries  in  comhination  with 
the  SKA  L:i])()ralory.  Methods  of  in- 
striiclion  repoited  as  percentaj^e  of 
children  were  as  follows  -  Basal  Read- 
ers. 67  8  percent;  SKA  Lahoratory. 
14  ])crcent.  P>a>al  Headers  and  SKA 
l.ahoratorv  cond)ination.  21  ^  ])ercent. 
Proj^ranied  Instruction.  4  5  j)crcent ; 
Individiiidizcd  Kcadin^^  2  2  percey*. 
it  a.  07  percent,  and  T.ani.nia*;e  I\x- 
perience.  percent. 

Birih  month 

Childrer  are  t^enerally  admitted  to 
Nclionl  in  (leorj,na  if  their  hirtli  date  is 
on  or  I)efore  Deceniher  31.  (Some 
loc:il  systems  do  require  an  earlier 
hinh  date  for  admission  to  the  tirst 
tirade.)  A  frequency  tahle  wa.s  made 
indicatinj^  hirth  month.  There  were 
more  chddren  born  during  each  of  the 
six  months  that  would  ])lace  the  child 
in  the  \oun^^er  half  of  the  year  than 
were  horn  in  any  month  that  would 
j)laee  them  in  the  older  half  of  the 
year.  A  total  of  55  6  percent  of  the 
children  were  horn  m  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year. 

Chi-S(|uare  analysis  of  hirth  month 
l)v  the  ((uarter  of  the  year  revealed  a 
significant  difference  heyond  the  .001 
levil  with  the  differences  attrihiitahle 
;o  the  higher  proportions  of  Summer 
Reading  Proi^ram  children  born  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  as  compared  to 
the  first  two  quarters. 

This  is  similar  to  the  findings  of  the 
1964  Summer  Reading  Program  Of 
the  children  participating  in  each  of 
the  two  summer  programs,  more 
younger  children  needed  help  in  rend- 
ing than  older  children.  .As  indicated 
above,  both  standardized  tests  and 
teacher  o])inion  based  on  specific  crite- 
ria were  used  to  identify  tbe.se  chib 
dren. 

\feans  of  assessing  the  piograni 

To  assess  progress  made  by  children 
participating  in  the  program,  etpiiva- 
lent  forms  of  a  standardized  reading 
test  were  administered  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end  of  the  program. 
The  three  subtests.  Word  Recognition, 


Sentence  Readuig.  and  f\iragrapii 
Reading,  of  the  (late^  fVniuiry  Raid- 
ing Test^  were  adinim>tered  to  all  ohd- 
dreii  in)t  expected  t(»  be  rea(hng  alnne 
beginning  third  grade  at  the  end  of  tlie 
program  The  ( lates  \dvaneed  Pn- 
marv.  consisting  of  two  subte>ts.  W  ord 
Recognition  and  Paragraph  Reading, 
were  adnnnislered  to  all  children  likely 
to  be  reading  at  or  above  the  tlnrd 
grade  le\el  b\  the  end  of  the  program 
The  Peabod\  Picture  \'ocabnlar\ 
Te>t  wa>  administered  to  all  j)artici- 
pants  duriiig  the  fii  st  week  of  the  pro- 
gram The  PealM)d\  TeM  and  the 
(iates  Tests  were  administered  by  the 
Summer  Reading  Program  teacher 

IntelligeiKe  test  results 

Children  ])articipating  in  the  pro- 
gram had  a  median  mteUigence  (juo- 
tieiit  in  the  kiwer  part  of  the  a\erage 
range.  The  median  intelligence  quo- 
tient for  the  total  grouj)  was  93.4;  for 
the  first  grade  93.8:  for  the  second 
grade  93  5;  and  for  the  third  grade 
91.8  Sctn-es  ranged  from  the  forties 
to  the  one  hundred  fifties  with  0  1  i)er- 
cent  in  each  of  these  extreme  groups. 
These  scores  did  not  differ  signifi- 
cantly between  grades. 

Children  were  classified  into  sub- 
gron])s  to  examine  the  intelligeiic<*  quo- 
tients. While  children,  increasingly 
with  grade  level,  exceeded  Negroes 
about  ten  lO  points.  Boys  were  soiiie- 
wlial  higher  than  girls,  approximately 
five  K>  points  for  whites  and  three  IQ 
points  lor  Negroes.  The  median 
scores  were:  white  males  *H1.  white 
females  93.7.  Xegro  males  87.5.  and 
Xegro  females  84.8. 

Approximately  39  j)ercent  of  the 
children  had  intelligence  <piotienth 
beknv  ^H).  and  18  percent  had  intelli- 
gence (juotients  below  80.  as  measured 
by  the  l\*al)ody  Vocabulary  Test. 
The  majority  of  these  children  were 
probably  not  disabled  readers  but  read- 
ing near  their  ex])ected  level  The 
program  was  developmental  in  nature 
as  well  as  remedial,  so  these  children 
did  continue  to  show  progress,  llow- 
e\er.  it  is  possible  that  children  with 
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low  iiitcUij^ciicc  (jii<iticiit>  affected  the 
jjrowtli  for  the  total  ^roii|>  >it;iiilKaiUly 

Rcadiii.^  Wsi  u'sulis 

\  total  ii\  4.7C)S  cliildreii  were  ad- 
initiistcred  tlic  tlirtv  subtests  nf  tlie 
<iaies  IViniary  at  the  hei^niniii.t;  and  at 
the  end  ot  the  pro^^rani  This  ^nnip 
consisted  of  2})h7  first  i^raders.  1.351 
secf)nd  i^raders.  and  450  tinrd  ;Taders 
The\  could  also  he  catejL^on/rd  as 
2.X^^S  males  and  1.S70  females,  or  as 
whites  and  1  /^lO  Xei^rnes. 

In  conijjarinjLj  pretest  and  post-test 
sc()res  on  Word  KecojTintion,  j^ains 
\\er(*  indicated  a>  otie  month  ff>r  first 
tjraders.  two  months  for  second  grad- 
ers, and  one  iiunith  for  third  jrraders. 
For  Mie  entire  j^ronp  the  median  ^ain 
was  two  months  Oiffereiices  hetw^eeii 
ho\  s  and  i;..'ls  were  not  significant  : 
lioweNer.  wliite  children  made  j^reater 
^aiiis  than  clid  Xej^ro  children 

Coniparison  c)f  tests  of  Priiiiarv 
Sentence  U  eat  hug  indicated  iiiefliaii 
^Mins  of  two  months  for  first  and  third 
jL^raders  and  one  month  for  second 
jjraders.  j'or  the  tf>tal  K^**^U* 
diaii  j^aiii  was  two  months.  On  this 
test  hoys  were  slight  1\  ahead  of  jjirls 
initially,  however,  ^irls  made  greater 
jjaiiis  Whites  made  greater  ^ains 
than  N'ef^roes. 

First  ^r-iders  and  second  graders 
made  niediai.  J^^'lills  of  two  iiK)nths  on 
the  IVimary  Pa'-aj^raph  Keadinj^  Test 
and  third  i,^raders  niatle  one  mt)iith 
ijam  The  median  ^aiiis  for  the  entire 
i^Tonp  was  two  months.  Initially,  j^irls 
were  ahead  of  l)c)\s  and  J^irls  showed 
nioi'e  ^aiii  than  ho\s  Tiiitially.  whites 
were  ahead  of  \e«,rroes  and  showed 
nun  c  Rain  than  Xe^roes, 

The  alH)Ve  comparisons  are  liascd  on 
the  differences  of  pretest  and  post-test 
scores  with  nf)  adjustment  to  intelli- 
gence These  scores  indicate  that  first 
and  second  jrraders  made  greater  ijaiiis. 
However,  when  the  data  were  treated 
statistically  and  ^ains  were  adjusted  to 
differences  in  intelligence  the  findings 
were  reversed,  with  third  graders  mak- 
ing the  greater  gains.  Analysis  of 
covariaiice  was  used  to  test  the  signifi- 


cance Seeoiid  grader.s  made  more 
gain  than  ^Irst  graders 

Til  otlier  fmdings  on  these  trst 
scnrcs.  girls*  gains  exceefled  h<'\s\  and 
white  children  made  sij^iiificaiitly  more 
gam  than  Xegro  children  The  month 
of  hirth  of  children  wa»^  not  signifi- 
cantly related  to  gain 

(iaiiis.  as  shown  h\  the  comparison 
of  the  "hefore"  and  "after"  <  iates  Pri- 
mary ixeading  Tests,  are  depressed  he- 
cause  many  children  should  have  heeii 
given  the  athanced  primary  tests  in- 
stead of  the  easier  primary  tests, 
!Vo]>ahl\  few  first  graders  were  af- 
fectecl  hy  this.  I!nwe\er.  indications 
were  that  approximately  \()  ])e»"ceiit  of 
the  secfind  graders  and  28  percent  of 
the  third  graders  scored  so  high  that 
comparison  of  scores  did  not  indicate 
the  true  growth  made  during  the  ]>ro- 
graiiK  Thus  inaii\  children  in  grades 
two  and  thrt^c  did  not  have  an  actual 
evaluation  (»f  true  gains. 

There  were  children  who  t()ok 
both  forms  of  the  (iates  Ad\aiiced  Pri- 
mary Tests.  This  grou])  was  cnm- 
|>osed  of  fi\e  first  graders.  268  second 
graders,  and  fi.V)  third  graders.  There 
were  555  niak's  -nd  females,  and 
64S  whiteN  and  261  Xegroes.  The  five 
first  graders  will  he  iguoied.  as  the 
si/e  of  the  grou])  is  not  significant  and 
the\  were  prohahI\  not  disabled  read- 
ers 

v")n  the  \d\aiiced  Primary  Word 
RecngmtitMi  Test  second  graders  had  a 
median  gain  of  fnur  months,  third 
graders  a  median  gain  of  three  months, 
and  the  tt)tal  grou])  a  median  gam  of 
four  iiu)ntlis.  There  was  no  significant 
dillfereiice  in  achi'\eiiieiit  according  to 
,se\  (iains  by  whites  were  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  gains  hy  Xegroes. 

Comparisons  of  the  pretest  and 
post-test  sC(»res  on  the  Advanced  Pri- 
mary P.iragraph  Reading  indicated  a 
gain  of  three  iiioiitlis  by  second  grad- 
ers, fne  months  by  third  graders,  and 
fne  months  hy  the  total  group 

There  was  no  significant  difference 
indicated  by  race  of  the  children. 
Gains  significantly  favored  girls  over 
l)o\s.    Third  graders  made  gains  that 
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w'vrv  significantly  superior  to  second 
jjraclers 

Anal) sis  of  covariance  witli  control 
for  initial  raw  score  on  tlie  (iatrs  Ad- 
vanced Prnnary  Keadnig  Tests  and  tlie 
IVahody  Picture  \'ocalnilar\  Test  was 
used  to  examine  sc(»re  gains  statisti- 
calh  witli  rcst)ect  to  sex.  race,  grade, 
and  hirtli  uKintli  (iains  by  tliird  grad- 
ers were  significantK  higher  than  thost- 
In  second  graders  On  Word  Recc  g- 
nition  there  was  no  Mgnificaiit  diff'-r- 
eiirc  hetween  l)o\s  and  girls,  hut  on 
Paragra])h  Reading  girls  were  signifi- 
cantly higher  at  the  .01  le\el.  On 
Word  Recognition  white  children  were 
significantly  higher  than  Xegro  clnl- 
(Iren  at  the  .01  !e\el.  hut  these  differ- 
ences were  insignificant  raragra])h 
Reading 

For  the  Word  Recognition  subtest 
of  the  advanced  ])niiiary  tests,  no  sig- 
nificant fliffereiices  w  ere  attributable  to 
birth  month.  Significant  dilference-s  at 
the  05  level  dul  occur  on  Paragraj)!! 
Reading.  The  differences  were  such 
that  children  bf)rn  in  June  made  signif- 
icantly higher  adjusted  post-test  scores 
than  children  Ik^hi  in  January.  July. 
/\ugust.  Se])teinber.  October,  or  Xo- 
vembcr. 

Ciompaiison  of  diHerent 
a])pioa(  hes 

As  ])reviously  mentioned.  se\en  dif- 
ferent methods  (jf  iii'^tructioii  were  uti- 
lized in  \arious  classrooms.  Two 
methods  accounted  tor  the  teaching  of 
almost  TO  percent  of  the  children. 
The  numbers  taught  by  the  se\en 
methods  were  as  follows:  Hasal  Read- 
ers (10  different  series)  3.847;  SRA 
I  laboratories  81  ;  l^asal  Reader  and 
SRA  1  .aboratones  combined.  1 .210  : 
Programed  Reading.  255;  Individual- 
i/.ed  Heading.  123.  Language  Experi- 
ence. 120 ;  and  i  t.a..  41 . 

These  a])])roaches.  though  in  general 
they  fit  the  \arious  classifications  of 
method,  were  not  tightly  controlled. 
Teacher  enthusiasm  and  teacher 
knowledge  of  the  approach  used  were 
not  ecjuated.  I'eachers  using  basal 
readers  were  familiar  with  the  material 
while  those  using  other  approaches 


were  not  as  familiar  with  their  mate- 
rials, in  general  A  two-da\  special 
briefing  session  was  lield  for  those 
using  i  t  a  materials.  Those  using 
(jther  a])])roaclies  had  a  one-hour  or  a 
two-hour  briefing  during  the  briefing 
session  tor  all  teachers  of  the  Suiiimer 
Reading  Program 

( iams  w  ithiii  the  ap])ioach  u'<nip* 
were  comparecl  for  ])rniiar\  tests  and 
advanced  primary  tests  se])arately. 
each  with  scores  adjusted  to  intelli- 
gence 

Starstical  tests  Jiowed  metliod 
difi'ereiK-es  for  the  4.76S  children 
tested  on  the  three  subtests  of  the  pri- 
niar\  tests  When  the  rcMilts  of  the 
three  subtests  of  the  (lates  Primary 
Rearling  Tests  were  considered,  the 
order  of  effectiveness  of  metliorls  ap- 
pears to  ])e  as  follow  s  . 

1.  Hasal  Readers 

2.  Individualized  Reading 

3  Basal  Reader  with  SRA  Reading 
1  .aboratones 

4  Programeil  Readmg 

5.   SRA  Reading  Laboratories 

().   I  .anguage  l-'xperience 

7    Initial  IVaching  Aljibabet  (i.ta  ) 

Scores  for  the  ^>09  children  tested 
with  the  two  subtests  of  the  dates 
Aflvanced  Primary  Reading  Tests 
indicated  no  significant  differences. 
Scores  were  adjusted  to  scores  on  the 
Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  TeM. 
There  were  some  difTerences  hut  none 
of  these  were  statistically  significant. 

Results  should  be  considered  in  light 
of  liiiiitations.  Some  of  these  would 
be-  1  )  Lack  of  adequate  training  tor 
teachers  using  new  methods.  2)  Lack 
of  tight  controls  and  adefjuate  su])ervi- 
sioii.  3)  The  number  cjf  children  who 
should  ha\e  been  administered  the  a<L 
vanced  primary  test  instead  of  the  pri- 
mary test.  4)  The  duration  of  the  pro- 
gram, (seven  weeks  of  instruction  ). 

Summary 

Children  ranged  in  intelligence  quo- 
tients from  below  50  to  above  L^O. 
The  median  lO  was  slightl\  above  93. 
This  i)laced  the  typical  child  in  the  av- 
erage intelligence  bracket  Init  slightly 
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l)cl()\v  tin*  iiiidjKiint  of  avcra^t* 
ijr(ni])iiig. 

On.  tlic  (iatcs  Primary  Reading; 
n\\sts,  a(liiiiiii>tc'rc(l  to  4,768  slii(U'iit>. 
tlie  tyi)K'al  wvrv  two  iiioiillis  f<»r 

firht  and  st-coiid  graders  and  one 
month  for  tliird  graders.  The>e  j;ain^ 
arc  imdercsti mates  because  a  miinl)tT 
of  tlie  M'Cond  and  lliird  jjrade  cliildrcn 
were  given  tlie  ]>riniary  tests  wlien 
tlie\  .sliniild  liave  been  administered  the 
advanced  ])riiiiary  test^.  Tlie  ])rimary 
tests  were  too  ea^y  to  assess  gains 
accurately . 

The  (lates  Adxanced  Primary  Read- 
ing Tests  were  guen  to  *X)9  students 
who  w  ere  ex]  )ected  to  exceed  low  er 
third  grade  level  at  the  end  of  the  ]>ro- 
graiii-  The  gains  made  were  f.)ur 
niontlis  for  second  graders  and  three 
niontlis  for  third  graders  on  die  \\ Ord 
Recognition  subtest,  and  three  months 
for  set  oik!  graders  and  five  niontbs  ff>r 
third  graders  on  the  Paragra])li  Read- 
ing subtest 

Statistical  tests  .showed  method 
difference.s  on  all  three  subtests  tor  the 
cliildren  taking  the  jirima  y  tests  and 
no  metlind  differences  for  diose  chil- 
dren taking  the  advanced  primarx 
tests.  Vnr  the  ])riiiiary  test  gains, 
Hasal  Readers  and  l^asal  Readers  ])lus 
SR.\  Reading  Laboratories  were  su- 
])erior  to  Language  Ex]>erience,  Pro- 
grained  Materials,  and  t.t.a. ;  Indi- 
vidualized Reading  gains  were  snj)erior 
to  those  of  Prf)gramed  Materials;  and 
all  a])])roacbes  were  su])erior  to  i.t.a. 

The  Effect  of  a  Parent- I  raining 
Program  upon  Reading 
.Achievement  of  Children 

I)i  i.L\-Pi  \NA,  and 

RoHl.KT  v.  Sr.XHMAN.V 

I'niversity  of  I'tah 

THIS  p.\kT  of  the  study  describes  the 
hy])othescs,  the  ]>roce(lures.  tlie  design, 
and  the  results  of  the  ex])eriinent.  A 
descrt])tioii  of  the  ])arent-training  ])ro- 
gram  IS  ]) resented  in  the  second  ])art  of 
this  paper. 


Hypotheses.  Tlie  two  basic  In  - 
])utbeses  of  this  study  are  * 

1  Pu])ils  whose  i)arents  are  in- 
\nlved  in  a  training  jinigram  will  .show 
greater  oral  and  silent  reading  gains 
than  a  control  grou])  wiiose  ])arents  are 
not  iinolved  in  the  ]>rcgram  during  the 
ex])erimental  j>eriod 

2  Mothers'  attitudes  as  ineasui ed 
by  the  Parental  .Xititnde  Research  In- 
strument (PARI),  hectors  1.  11,  an<l 
111,  are  significantly  correlated  with 
oral  and  silent  readi.ig  gains 

Samfylc.  In  late  s|>ring  all  children 
who  would  l)c  in  grades  three  to  six 
the  follow  ing  \ear  in  two  elementary 
schools  were  tested,  and  those  with 
reading  ability  a  \ear  or  more  below 
grade  level  were  selected.  .An  "Invi- 
tational Letter  To  l^irents"  was  sent 
to  all  jxireiits  of  children  so  identi- 
fiefl  There  was  a])])roximately  a  50 
])ercent  return  which  amounted  to  a 
sam])le  of  45.  Since  we  could  enrnll 
oidy  20  students  in  each  school  in 
remedial  classes,  40  students  were  in- 
vited to  the  remedial  class  on  condition 
that  the  mother  (and  if  ])Ossihle  fa- 
ther) attend  the  parent  class.  Stu- 
dents were  then  randomly  assigned 
to  ex])eriniental  or  control  grouj)  for 
the  j>a  r.-n  t  t  reatment  .\  1 1  ri  tioii 
throughout  the  ]KTiod  (»f  the  e\l)eri- 
inent  reduced  the  samj)le  to  2^)  There 
were  13  ex]>erimentals  ,'in(l  16  controls 
in  the  final  gmuj).  l^otb  experimental 
and  control  parent  grou])s  were  taken 
dirough  a  j^arent 'training  ])rograin. 
The  ex]>eriinental  groii])s  ])artici])ated 
first  .\fter  ]>ost-testing  of  alj  i)U|)ils  in 
readnig  (the  end  of  tlie  exi)eriment ). 
control  grou])  ]>a rents  ])artici])ated  in 
the  training  program 

Means  and  ?>trindard  deviations  for 
the  ex])erimental  and  cortrol  gnnii)S 
on  the  instruments  used  in  the  study 
are  included  in  the  .\p]X'ndix.  The 
California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity 
(CTMM)  was  us(d  as  an  intelligence 
me  .Ure.  Tl'.e  mean  lO  score  on  the 
C  IM  for  the  control  group  are: 
Language  80  7,  Xoii-language  91  S\ 
Total  84.4.  The  mean  \Q  scores  on 
the  CTMM  for  the  experimental 
grou])  are:  language  86.6.  nonlanguage 
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W.^,  Total  5.  Altlioufjli  the  means 
of  tlie  IQ's  for  tlie  control  and  ex])eri- 
mental  j;roui)S  are  different,  a  /  test 
analysis  applying  Welch's  correction 
for  dej^recs  of  freedom  (Winer,  B.  J. 
Statistical  Principles  in  Experimental 
!)esi(fn.  New  Yfirk ;  McGraw-Hill, 
1%2,  37)  disclosed  that  tlie  differences 
are  not  si^Miificant  at  the  05  level 

The  mean  ^^radc  ])^acement  of  the 
Control  ^^ron]>  in  September  was  3.7. 
The  mean  gra{le  h*vv\  reading;  achieve- 
ment sc{)res  for  the  control  group  in 
September  were:  (lilmore  Oral  Read- 
nig  'I'est :  accuracy  3.0,  comprehension 
3  3:  California  Reafling  Test:  vocahti- 
lary  3  ^\  comprehension  3.5,  total  read- 
ing 3  7  The  mean  grade  placement  of 
the  experimental  group  m  September 
wa.s  4.8.  The  mean  grade  le\el  read- 
nig  achievement  scores  for  the  experi- 
mental group  in  September  were:  (nl- 
more  Oral  Reading  Test:  accuracy 
2  6.  com])reliension  2.7:  California 
Reading  Ti-st  •  vocabulary  2.9,  compre- 
hensidu  2  5,  total  reading  2.7. 

Pupil  measures 

The  students  were  tested  during  the 
week  of  .September  10,  I%5,  before 
the  remedial  reading  jirogram  or  the 
parent  treatment  gntup  had  begtin. 
Durmg  this  pretesting  each  student 
was  administered  the  California  Read- 
ing Test,  Klenientary  f,evel,  Form  X, 
on  a  measure  of  silent  reacling  achieve- 
ment. The  Gibiiore  Oral  Reading 
Test,  Form  A,  was  also  administered 
at  this  time  to  obtain  a  measure  of  oral 
reading  achievement.  The  California 
Short  Form  Test  of  Mental  Maturity 
was  administered  as  a  group  measure 
of  intelligence. 

During  the  week  of  January  28, 
1966,  following  the  remedial  treatment, 
the  students  were  te.sted  to  obtain 
post-test  measures.  At  this  time  the 
California  Rea{ling  Test,  F'lementary, 
Form  \\\  was  administere{l  to  them  as 
well  as  the  Gilmore  Oral  Reading 
Te.st,  Form  B. 

Design  A  simple  prel^*st  post -test 
control  group  design  \va:.  utdized. 
Parents  of  children  in  grades  3  to  6 
who  had  reading  di.sability  formed  die 
population  out  of  which  were  selected 


tliose  who  volunteered  to  ])artici])ate  in 
a  ])arei:t  training  group  while  their 
children  were  ennillfd  in  a  remedial 
cla'^s  in  school.  The  remedial  classes 
met  ])U])ils  in  grou])s  i)i  two  to  five  stu- 
dents, and  the  treatment  was  the  same 
for  both  ex])erinientals  and  controls. 

The  first  analysis  consisted  of  get- 
ting the  correlations  between  the  ])re- 
and  post-test  scores  of  the  students  on 
the  California  Reading  Test  and  the 
(iilinore  Oral  Reading  Test.  In  this 
anaUsis  the  students  in  the  experimen- 
tal and  control  groups  were  combined 
into  one  group  for  the  pretest  and  one 
group  for  the  jio.st-test  This  correla- 
tion analysis  was  done  for  two  reasons. 
It  enabled  us  to  study  the  data  in 
correlational  manner  for  each  subtest. 
Secondly,  the  analysis  ^ave  ns  a  basis 
for  predicting  |M)st-test  scores  for  each 
sttulent  in  the  sample,  based  upoti  his 
pretest  score  on  an  alternative  form  of 
the  same  test 

.A  chief  focus  of  this  study  was  the 
ptipil  gains  in  the  areas  of  silent  (Cali- 
fornia )  and  oral  { (iilmore )  reacling. 
It  was  (lecidecl  for  a  miinher  n\  reasons 
that  simple  pretext  vs.  ]iost-test  gam 
scores  would  be  less  desirable  than  a 
difference  score  taken  as  a  difference 
between  ciid-of-treatnu'iit  predicted 
score  and  actual  eiHl-of-treatment 
.score  'Unis,  in  each  of  the  subtests 
for  silent  aiul  oral  reading,  re^'ression 
ecpiatioiis  '\ere  obtained  using  a.s  the 
pre{lictor  variables  the  pretest  se(jres 
of  the  subtest,  losing  this  method,  a 
jKist-te'^t  score  was  predicted  for  each 
subject  on  each  of  the  silent  and  oral 
stibtests.  This  score  was  then  stib- 
tracted  from  the  actual  score  giving  us 
a  regressed  gain  score  for  each  subject. 

The  ex])eriinental  and  control  group 
regressed  gain  scores  for  each  subtest 
were  then  cnin])ared  by  means  of  the  / 
techni{jue 

At  the  hecinning  of  the  stttdy  the 
1*AKI  was  administered  t{)  the  moth- 
ers of  the  children  in  the  study.  This 
te.st  \ielded  three  factor  scores  for  each 
of  the  mothers:  F^actor  I— Approval  {jf 
maternal  control  of  the  child  :  Factor 
II — Approval  of  expressions  of  hostil- 
ity; b'actor  HI — .Approval  of  positive 
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attitudes  toward  childrearing.  As  part 
of  the  data  analysis,  correlations  were 
obtained  between  each  of  the  si!hjects' 
repressed  ^ain  scores  on  each  of  the  si- 
lent and  oral  subtests  and  the  mothers' 
scores  on  each  of  the  three  PARI  fac- 
tors 

Jnalysis  of  regressed  gain  scores 

Rejjressed  gain  scores  were  com- 
puted for  each  stucleiit  on  each  of  the 
test  subscores  These  regressed  gain 
scores  ser\e{|  as  the  measure  of  gain  as 
a  result  of  the  treatment  and  were 
compared  for  the  experimental  vs.  con- 
trol students  on  each  subscore  by 
means  of  the  /  techni{pie. 

The  /  analyses  for  the  experimental 
and  control  on  the  California  Reafhng 
Test  results  are  as  follows : 

Signifi- 


/ 

cance 

Reading 
Vocabulary 

—  .04 

n  s. 

.00 

Reading 
Comprehension 

—  L81 

P>.!0 

10 

Total  Reading 

1.41 

n.s. 

.OS 

The  difference  between  the  re- 
gressed gain  scores  for  the  experimen- 
tal and  control  groups  in  the  reading 
vocalndary  and  total  reading  scores  on 
the  California  Heading  Test  are  not 
significant  The  difference  between 
the  regressed  gain  scores  for  the  ex- 
perunental  and  control  groups  on  the 
reading  comprehension  score  is  signifi- 
cant at  the  .10  level.  The  /  (-1  81  ) 
also  tells  the  direction  of  the  sigiiifi- 
catice:  in  this  case,  that  tlie  control 
group  regressed  gains  are  significantly 
greater  than  the  experimental  group 
(Ml  the  reading  comprehension  (silent) 
stibtest. 

The  /  analysis  for  the  experimental 
and  control  groups  on  the  (lilmore 
Ural  Reading  Te^st  are  as  follows : 

Signifi- 
/         cance  W* 

Accuracy  2.16    p  >  .OS  .16 

Comprehension        2.76    p  >  .02  .25 

Rate  1.95    p>.10  .12 


The  differences  between  the  re- 
gressvd  gain  scores  for  the  expenmeu- 
ta!  and  C(»ntrol  groups  on  the  Gilmore 
Oral  Reading  Test  subscores  are  all 
significant.  The  results  indicate  that 
the  experimental  grou])  score>  are  sig- 
nificantly greater  than  the  control 
group  scores  The  level  of  significance 
for  each  of  the  subtests  is  ditTerent. 

The  results  of  the  /  analysis  of  the 
rejiressed  gain  scores  for  the  experi- 
r.iental  and  contnJ  groups  would  en- 
abii^  us  to  conclude  the  following- 

1.  The  remedial  treatment  program 
app.irentK  had  little  effect  on  the  gains 
of  llie  reading  vocabulary  and  total 
reading  subscores  of  the  California 
Reading  Test  (silent  reading) 

2.  There  was  a  significant  difference 
(.10  level)  between  the  ex])erimeiital 
and  control  groups  on  the  California 
Read  ng  subtest,  reading  comprehen- 
sion ;  lowever,  this  difference  indicated 
control  group  gains  to  be  greater  than 
experimental  grou])  gains. 

3.  'Ihe  treatment  jirogram  appar- 
ently had  a  significant  positive  effect 
on  the  three  subscores  of  the  (lilmore 
Oral  Reading  Test.  Although  the  lev- 
els of  significance  are  different  for  each 
of  the  three  subscores,  they  are  all  in 
the  same  direction  in  this  analysis  indi- 
cating that  experimental  group  gains 
were  greater  than  control  group  gains. 

4.  Apparently  the  treatment  pro- 
gram wa.s  more  effecti\e  in  increasing 
oral  reading  gains  than  silent  reading 
gains. 

The  W-  columns  in  the  two  tables 
above  tell  us  the  percent  of  variance  on 
the  res])ective  reading  achievement 
measures  accounted  for  by  the  experi- 
mental treatments.    The  formula  used 

(tH-Xi  +  NV--t) 

is  from  Hays,  \V.  L..  Statistics  for 
!\^\choloqists.  Molt,  Rineliartand  Win- 
ston, 1%5,  327-328.  Both  oral  reading 
accuracy  and  comprehension  measures 
reflect  significatit  treatment  differences 
favoring  the  experimental  group  and  a 
substantial  amount  of  variance  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  treatment.  Silent 
rea{litig  measures  reflect  only  one  sig- 
nificant treatment  difference  and  that 
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favoring  tlie  control  j^nni])  Init  a  ratlier 
low  (Ic'j^ree  of  association  between  the 
treatiiKMit  and  tlie  (le])cn(lcnt  variables 
In  snnnnary.  we  lia\e  found  tlie  ex])er- 
inicntal  treatment  (])arent  training)  tn 
lia\e  an  im]>ressi\e  effect  on  oral  read- 
ing gains;  tluis.  making  a  follow -u])  of 
tins  linding  a  pronii^nig  venture 

Teacher  rcpvrt 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  ef- 
fect!\eness  of  the  trainnig  program 
was  m  ])art  due  to  greater  ])arental  in- 
terest and  more  regular  work  on  the 
])art  of  their  children.  The  remedial 
teaclier  re])ortcd  that  six  children  re- 
quested material  to  he  sent  home  rcgii- 
larl\  U)V  ])areiits  to  luar  them  read. 
All  six  were  exi)erimentals.  Nine 
children  did  not  re]>ort  regnlarly  on 
home  reading  or  had  *to  he  reminded 
week  after  week  to  bring  their  reading 
slips  in  All  nine  were  controls.  In 
six  (lUt  of  seven  cases  where  brothers 
or  sisters  or  cousins  of  remedial  stu- 
dents voluntarily  went  to  the  remedial 
teacher  for  liel]),  the  children  were 
ex])eriiiie!itals.  The  average  regressed 
gain  on  oral  reading  comprehension 
for  the  SIX  cx])erniieiitals  retjuesting 
home  material  was  -\-  1  3  compared 
w  itli  an  average  regressed  gain  of  a 
--  5  for  the  nine  controls  who  did 
not  report  regularly  on  home  reading 

Parents  made  many  pO'^itive  re- 
iiiaiks  to  the  remedial  teacher  after  the 
program  was  over  concerning  their 
a])preciatioii  Of  more  interest  were 
the  negative  comments  made  by  some 
])are!its.  The  remedial  teacher  had 
post-experimental  interviews  with  most 
])a rents  The  major  negative  reactions 
are  illustrated  by  the  following  ex- 
cer])ts : 

"They  used  such  hard  words.  1 
guess  ril  have  to  get  used  to  it.'* 

*'\\'liat  is  this  negative  and  ])ositive 
stuff'  Fm  ])ositive.  Wlien  1  say  *I)o 
this.'  those  kids  juni]).  I  liaNen't  got 
time  for  such  foolishness." 

'T  have  no  time.  I  have  Scouts  on 
^Tonday.  Church  on  Tuesday,  over- 
time on  Wednesday,  and  howling  on 
Friday.  Saturday  I  work  half-a-day. 
Sunday  we  go  to  church.  I  have  no 
time  to  helji  the  boy." 


In  spite  of  attein])ts  to  he  nontechni- 
cal, and  shifting  of  methods  when  it 
ap])eared  ad\i^ahle.  earlv  sessions  dis- 
couraged sonie  ])areiits  because  of  the 
jargon. 

The  j)aient-traMiiiig  piogram 
The  i)arenl-traimng  pnigram  contin- 
ued for  fourteen  formal  sessions  start- 
ing Se]neiiiber  15.  I%5,  and  includuig 
Se])teiiiher  22.  2^.  October  6.  1.3.  20, 
27.  November  .3.  10,  17,  24,  and  De- 
cember 1.8.  1  .S.  Individual  sessions 
were  held  with  each  parent  twice  dur- 
ing the  ])eriod  SejUember  l.S  to  De- 
cember 1 5 

Hetween  Deceniber  15  and  the  be- 
ginning of  ])U])il  ])ost-testiiig  (January 
28 )  individual  a])])ointmeiits  in  par- 
ents' homes  and  a  the  Universit)  dealt 
with  discussion  of  their  j)rogress  and 
])r(tl)leins  in  a])plyiiig  contingency 
management  teclini(|ues  to  their  chil- 
dren 

Parental  ])ressnre  for  child's  school- 
ing enters  our  training  program  rather 
directly.  \\*e  begin  with  the  assunij)- 
tion  that,  if  a  parent  does  not  like  the 
chihrs  beha\ior.  the  parent  needs  to 
behave  differently.  Thus,  one  of  the 
first  stej^s  in  our  training  ])rograin  re- 
(juires  the  parent  to  identify  child  be- 
havior to  be  accelerated  or  decelerated 
Since  we  are  working  with  parents  of 
children  with  reading  disability,  school 
behavior  is  typically  on  the  list. 
However,  wo  make  no  atteiii])t  to  ex- 
clude other  types  of  behavior  since  the 
general  ])arent-child  interaction  ])attern 
is  of  importance  for  school  learning. 

The  miinher  of  cultural  activities 
l>rovide(!  for  the  child  and  the  child's 
])artici])ation  ii:  mealtime  conversations 
enter  our  training  program  initiallv 
through  exercises  retpiiring  the  parent 
to  record  comersations  with  the  child 
at  mealtime,  during  a  child's  study  ac- 
tivity, in  Social  activities  outside  the 
home,  and  in  other  settings.  These  re- 
])orts  often  become  the  focus  for  devis- 
ing activities  for  the  ])arent  to  try  out 

Parental  warmth  and  disapproval 
enter  our  training  ])rograin  through 
the  obvious  medium  of  specific  ])arent 
behavior  we  alteiii])t  to  modify  in 
training.    It  may  seem  unusual  that 


f)arfnts  of  the  higher  achievers  give 
more  help  and  warmth  as  well  as  with- 
hold more  help  and  show  more  disap- 
f)ro\al  It  is.  of  course.  possd)le  that 
the  techniques  of  giving  <lisa])])ro\  al 
and  withholding  help  work  hest  for 
parents  who  give  much  to  their  chil- 
dren. That  is.  a  child  who  i^  given 
nuicli  hy  a  i)arent  may  well  want  to 
conform  to  the  ])arein's  wishes  or  care 
what  the  ])arent  thinks  if  there  is  a 
threatened  loss  of  a])])roval. 

In  hrief.  our  training  ])rograni  in- 
\ol\  ed  the  follow  ing  • 

1.  Teach  parents  a  language  for 
talking  ahout  the  nature  and  effects  of 
punishment  and  five  ahernati\es  to 
punishment.  The  five  alternatives  in- 
clude renio\uig  the  discriminative  stim- 
ulus, eliciting  an  inconipatihle  res])f)nse. 
allowing  time  to  ])ass.  extinction,  and 
getting  a  re^jKnise  under  the  control  of 
a  different  stimulus  or  shaping  u]j  a 
new  heliavior. 

2.  The  parent  ohserves  a  child's  be- 
liavior  lo  he  changefl  (accelerated  or 
decelerated),  gets  a  base  rate  for  the 
behavior,  and  describes  in  detail  what 
happened  and  the  circumstances  or 
stmiuhis  conditions  under  which  the  be- 
havior occurred 

The  parent  learns  to  identify 
7cltat  Is  reinforcing  for  his  child.  That 
IS.  the  ])arent  through  direct  observa- 
tion and  interview  makes  a  list  of  ac- 
tivities which  are  reinforcing  for  the 
child  and  ])uts  these  in  a  hierarchy  ac- 
cording to  response  ])robabilit\ . 

4.  The  f)arent  identifies  tlu*  behav- 
iors to  be  changed  including  ibose  de- 
rivnig  from  stej)  "2"  above  plus  those 
deriving  from  an  analysis  of  the  child's 
reading  ability  reported  to  die  i)areiit. 

5.  The  parent  tries  punishment 
and/or  any  of  the  fue  alternatives  to 
punishment  that  seem  af)i)ropriate. 
Constant  contact  is  maintained  with 
the  training  staff.  .Some  of  the  parent 
atteni])ts  at  using  new  techniques  are 
worked  out  in  tlie  home  and  some  in 
our  laboratory. 

The  program  un<lerg(jes  frequent  re- 
visions on  the  basis  of  tryouts.  Three 
exaiii]>les  of  how  the  f>rograni  was  re- 
vised are  presented  here  in  concluding 


our  discussion  of  the  r.i'eiit  training 
f)rograiii. 

1  In  the  initial  t  -  Tjerinieiital 
versions  of  the  trau  •  •  •  /jraiii  we 
worked  with  [)areiits  .  .  wire  ]>a\ing 
fees  for  diagnostic  and  \  .  <'d,ul  work 
oil  their  children  W'lii.  '^se  highly 
motivated  ])areiit>.  attenda'T  •  ,v  is  no 
])robleiii.  However,  wliei  'v"  -"on- 
ducted  the  training  ])r()grai  ' 't 
random  selection  of  parents  ot  \  ;n 
with  reading  disability,  we  .  .  :o 
change  our  ])r()cedures  to  inaiiitani  at- 
tendance. Thus,  we  had  to  ])ro\ide 
traiis])ortation  for  sniiie  ])arents.  and 
for  others  we  had  to  niodif)  the  highly 
academic  training  ])rograiii  to  maintain 
interest  and  attendance  Much  of  the 
program  that  communicated  effectively 
in  written  format  had  to  be  changed 
for  parents  who  were  ])Oor  readers. 
'IVcbnical  terminology  was  suf >])lante(l 
1)\  nontechnical  language 

2  We  also  learned  from  early  ver- 
sions of  our  program  that  it  was  not 
verv  easy  for  parents  to  reinforce  new 
beluuiors  in  a  chiKl  because  the  ])ar- 
eiits  often  chose  neutral  stimuli  which 
were  not  reinforcing  Thus,  we  devel- 
o]>ed  exerci.ses  for  identifying  reinforc- 
ers  based  on  the  work  of  I  Jgoii 
{VJ5'))  and  Preiiiack  {WGy).  ()ne 
parent  a|)])lied  these  tecbiiKjues  in  a 
creati\e  wa\  .Sjie  noticed  that  her 
daughter  would  do  almost  anything  to 
avoid  being' late  to  school  (eg,  ski]) 
breakfast,  run  to  sc1uk)1.  ask  for  a  lide, 
trade  chores).  Thus,  when  the  parent 
made  'getting  to  go  to  school  on  time' 
contingent  on  having  homework  coin- 
dieted,  the  daughter  got  her  homework 
completed  earlier.  In  training  ])ar(Mits 
to  i(lentily  and  use  rein  forcers  we  have 
found  it  more  effective  to  teach  them 
general  principles  rather  than  s])ecific 
techniques.  Hecause  behavior  is  coni- 
plex.  a  specific  teclini(jue  may  fail  to 
work  111  a  given  situation,  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  principles  allows  the  parent  to 
figure  out  why  and  to  devise  alterna- 
tive techni(jues 

3.  One  ])roblem  that  came  to  our  at- 
tention early  in  the  develn])nient  of  a 
training  ])rngrain  was  the  f)ractical 
j)robleni  of  changing  a  parent's  behav- 
ior when  a  strong  f)reviously  developed 
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Cfrtiipetiiij;   res])Oiise   was  interfering. 
In  one  casf  a  iiiotlicr  had  a  tmlmcy  to 
jjive  tlic  cliiUl  a  Mr  lecture  when  the 
child  erred  on  a  word.   Thus,  if  the 
child  said  "j)^''*^^**         "palace."  the 
parent  nii^ht  .sa\  "Now  Michael  I  told 
that   before.    Ynn   left  ])an  of 
the   word   out-    Now   sonnd   it  out 
slow'lv.  -  .  y    In  this  ])articiilar  case 
the  ciiild  cjuit  li.steninR  to  the  parent 
and  "tuned  in"  a^ain  «.'ter  the  lonj,' 
lecture    1"he  mother  did  not  resfKnid 
to  (iitr  sim^estinn.s  fur  her  behavior 
chanjje   hut    expressed    a    desire  to 
chani,'e    Parent  and  child  were  brotii^ht 
into  our  laboratory  and  placed  in  a 
room  with  a  one-way  viewin|2;  sereeii. 
The  parent  (mother)  wore  an  ear])hnnc 
allowniR  the  trainer  to  coniinnnicate 
-ith  her    If  the  parent  began  a  lecture 
when  her  child  read  ])lace/palace.^  the 
trainer  said  (over  the  earphone)  **pal- 
ace.  m-hni."  signifying  to  the  parent 
that  she  .should  stop  her  lecture  and 
sa\  ''palace,  m-hm.*'  The  ])arent's  lee- 
tures  diminished  rapidly  in  length  as  a 
result  of  such  practice. 

In  each  session  with  parents,  whether 
individually  or  in  a  group,  there  were 
seven  major  objectives  of  the  training 
program 

1  Km-ourage  parent  goal  setting  of 
specific  things  to  accomplish  with 
respect  to  themselves  and  their 
children. 

2.  Relate  new  concepts  to  their  own 
background  of  exjierience  with 
as  many  common  associations  as 
pos^iible. 

3.  Provide  knowledge  of  their  own 
])rogress  and  progress  of  their 
children  at  home  and  school 

4.  Offer  ]>ersonal  warmth  and  sup- 
port to  parents. 

5.  Establi.sh  identification  of  par- 
ents with  a  new  reference  group 
"acquainted  wMth  some  special 
terminology,  successful  in  spe- 
cific skills,  in  a  winning  opera- 
tion, ete." 

6.  Develop  skills  in  behavioral  anal- 
ysis and  management  through 
discussion  of  their  own  cases  and 
selected  training  ca.ses  and  role 
playing. 


IN  KK\l)IVfi 

7.   Develop  awareness  of  own  be- 
havior sii  they  can  see  how  com- 
peting habits  of  their  own  are 
iK-mg  reinforced 
Home  visits.    We  n  ade  several  vis- 
its to  the  homes  of  all  ex])erimental 
children.    The  following  is  a  re]>ort  of 
a  visit  to  the  home  ot  Xoriime. 

Til  die  course  of  discussion  No- 
rinne\  parents  mentioned  aiu»ther 
faniilv  in  the  experimental  group. 
The  child  '-nd  an  (»]ieration  and  was 
rerpiired  to  wear  a  rast  that  kept  him 
home  They  wanted  to  do  something 
for  the  child,  so  tliev  gave  him  some 
goldfish  to  watch.  This  kind  of  c.m- 
cern  for  others  in  die  gnni])  was  cpnte 
coniiiinn  and  showed  itM-lf  m  offering 
rides  and  offering  emotional  supjH^rt 
during  the  class  sessions  A  feeling  of 
nnifideiice  and  identity  with  the  group 
was  e>tablislied  in  Mich  encounters 
blacb  person  had  some  uniqueness  for 
which  we  showetl  ajijireciation  and 
recogniiiois.  Xorinne's  mother  made 
some  I'.skimo  Vi»  Yos  and  slippers  and 
a  coat  and  showed  these  ia  us  1  bus. 
instead  of  being  "a  j^areiit  <'f  a  child 
with  a  reading  prnblem.*'  e.  ;-h  parent 
was  recognized  in  liis  fiwii  right  and 
glory 

Another  value  of  the  home  visit  cen- 
tered around  helping  them  to  iiiiple- 
nieiit  the  princijiles  that  were  discussed 
111  class.   Of  course,  we  had  quite  a  bit 
to    go    on    in    these    home  .sessions 
Disn'.ssinii  centeretl  around  parent  de- 
scrijUioiis  of  chaiigevvortliy  child  be- 
havior,  descriptions  of   dinner  table 
conver.sations.  the  five-day  log  of  the 
c!iiUrs  activities,  and  die  child's  read- 
ing performance  on  the  varioi.s  tests 
administered.    The  specific  recommen- 
dations for  parents  were  f(»llovved  up  in 
these  home  visits.     For  example,  in 
carrving  out  the  suggested  recommen- 
dations. Xorinne's  parents  had  con- 
siderable  success   hut    noted    that  a 
major  ])roblem  was  the  *'soft  volume" 
in  Xorinne's  oral  reading.    This  diffi- 
culty was  noted  by  the  child's  t.^achers 
as  vvell  as  the  parents.   Since  it  was  of 
concern  to  bo*^^  teacher  and  parent, 
suggestions  vvxre  made  for  increasing 
the  volume  of  Xorinne's  vocalizations. 


C)n  a  follow vi:,j[  parents  reported 
lack  of  success  At  tliat  time  the  ex- 
])eriiiieiiter  directed  parents  to  lia\e 
Xornine  pre]>are  some  material  to  read 
to  the  experimenter  On  a  final  vibit 
the  experimenter  listened  to  Xonnne 
and  showed  more  apjiroval  for  louder, 
more  fluent  readinj^  than  for  the  softer 
reading  TU\^  demonstration  followed 
In  a  discitssion  with  the  ])arents  helped 
them  to  increase  the  am])litiide  of  Xo- 
rinne's  oral  reading  as  wll  as  her 
fluency 

The  mother's  ineffectiveness  in  get- 
ting the  children  to  res]>ond  to  her  re- 
cpiests  was  also  discussed  in  home  vis- 
its With  ])arent  ])ermission  the  fam- 
ily agreed  to  sUj)]>nrt  e.ich  other  in 
changing  this  circumstance  Tluis. 
children  res])onded  more  immediately 
to  mother  when  she  spoke  in  a  normal 
tone  than  when  she  raised  her  voice 
Also,  the  mother  followed  through  on 
her  "commands"  hy  not  repeating 
them  iiiany  times  hut  simply  going 
after  the  child  and  "walking  them 
through  the  recpiired  task**  after  the 
first  refjuest 

Home  \isits  gave  the  experimenters 
insight  into  conditifnis  that  were  in- 
conpatihle  with  luniiework  or  condi- 
tions that  were  jiotentially  quite  pow- 
erful Parent  interaction  patterns.  T\' 
watching.  ])arental  neglect,  and  c 
conditions  were  ohserved  arid  provided 
the  basis  for  jiarent  instructum  in  the 
general  class  setting  as  well  as  in  home 
visits. 

After  iT^nie  visits  parents  were  more 
rtSjHjnsive  in  hringmg  in  reports  of 
child  behavior.  For  example,  after 
enijjhasizing  to  Norinne's  mother  the 
importance  of  working  with  Norinne  a 
few  niiiuites  a  day,  and  demonstrating 
what  to  do,  she  hroiiglit  to  class  hrief 
descri])tions  of  her  work  as  follows  : 

Did  her  spelling  today.  Had  to  find  out 
what  each  word  meant.  I  find  it  good 
practice  for  both  of  us.  Fussed  a  little 
cause  she  had  to  do  the  supper  dishes, 
but  I  only  asked  her  once. 
She  serms  to  be  grasping  more  of  the 
meaning  of  words  today.  She  enjoys 
the  few  minutes  we  spend  together.  She 
conies  to  me  more  now  about  things  and 
words  she  don't  understand. 
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Thus,  home  \isits  jirovided  an  o])- 
])nrtuiiit\  tor  the  ex]>cniiienter  to  see 
the  situation  more  clearh.  conduct 
demonstration  of  tecliiiupies  and  check 
on  the  validity  of  jiarental  ''rationali- 
zations'* for  the  (lifi[Kiilt\  of  imple- 
menting suggestions.  On  the  last 
count,  ffir  exaiiijde.  one  mother  with 
nine  children  argued  she  was  too  l)us\ 
to  su]>er\ise  her  child's  reading  even 
for  5  iiiiiiutes  a  night.  On  the  e\eiiiiig 
of  the  ex]>erimeiiter's  \isit  (hy  a])- 
j)ointmeiit )  the  entire  family  was 
watching  T\*  It  was  easy  after  that 
to  get  at  least  5  minutes  a  day  from 
this  mother  in  which  she  listened  io 
her  child  read. 

School  The  exjierimeiiter 

visited  all  exjierimeiital  and  control 
children  in  tlieti  school  remedial  read- 
ing class.  Me  did  not  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  remedial  teacher  hut 
simply  ohserved  the  children.  The 
school  \isits  hy  the  exjierimenter  a]i- 
peared  to  lia\e  an  impact  on  experi- 
mental jiareiits  by  demonstrating  an 
interest  in  their  children.  As  re])orted 
in  *'  •  ?x])erinieiital  results,  experimen- 
tal c  idreii  (on  urging  from  jiareiits) 
recjuested  more  rearling  material  to  he 
sent  home  and  did  more  home  work  on 
such  material.  When  experimental 
jiarents  \isited  the  school,  they  had 
sjiecific  ]>!ir]ioses  in  mind  because  of 
class  and  ])ri\ate  discussiotis  with  the 
exjierinieiiter. 

Suninian  and  discussion 

Objectives.  The  two  major  hy- 
potheses tcstefl  in  this  stufly  are: 

1  Piijiils  whf)se  ])areiits  are  in- 
volved in  a  training  ]}rogram  will  show 
greater  oral  and  silent  reading  re- 
gressed gains  than  control  group 
whose  parents  are  noi  involved  in  the 
program. 

2.  Mothers*  attitudes  as  measured 
hy  die  PARI  Factors  1.  IT,  HI  are 
significantly  correlated  with  oral  and 
silent  reading  rejjressed  gains. 

Sample.  A  sani])le  of  forty  remedial 
readitig  students  in  grades  three  to  six 
in  two  elementary  schools,  20  experi- 
mental s  and  20  controls — reduced  to 
13  experimentals  and  16  controls  due 
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to  nioMii^'.  lack  of  parental  interest,  or 
infrc(|nent  attendance  diirnig  the  time 
of  the  study. 

Puf^il  nieasiiycs  In  Se])teniber,  all 
|)ii])i]s  were  administered  the  Califor- 
nia Reading,'  Te^t.  l^lementary  Level, 
l^'orm  X.  as  a  mea.siire  of  silent  rjnduig 
acliie\ement  and  the  Gilmore  Oral 
Keadm^^  Test.  Form  A.  AUernaie 
forms  of  these  test.s  were  adnnnistered 
durinj2^  the  week  hejrninniii  Ianiiar\ 
28th 

Parent  measures.  During'  the  sec- 
ond week  of  Se]>tenil)er  all  mothers 
were  admniisiered  the  P\KF.  A 
]X)St-treatment  adnnnistration  was  not 
carried  otit  as  intended  because  an  un- 
expected contannnation  occurred  when 
man\  of  the  e\])erimentals  w  ere  founfl 
to  he  uivolved  in  another  ])roject  in 
which  the  PARI  was  adniniistered  airl 
discnsved. 

l)csH/)L  Parents  and  children  were 
raiidonilv  assigned  to  ex])eriniental  and 
control  grou])s  after  an  initial  sample 
of  children  and  ])a rents  was  selected  as 
described  above.  All  ]>u])ils  were  in  a 
school  remedial  reading  class  receiving 
nislrmtion  in  grou])s  of  2  to  5. 
Mothers  of  ex])erimentals  were  in  a 
training  j^rograin  during  the  course  of 
the  study,  and  controls  entered  die 
training  ])rograni  after  ])ost-lest  data 
on  children  was  f»l)tained. 

The  parent-training  prograju 

Fourteen  once-a-week  formal  ses- 
sions from  Se])teniber  15  to  December 
15  were  held  with  exj»erii.iental  j)ar- 
ents  ICacli  ])arent  ])artiei])ated  in  two 
iiuli\i(hial  sessions  at  their  home  or  the 
university  during  thai  j)eri()d.  From 
December  15  to  January  28  j)arents 
met  individually  with  e\])erinienter  to 
discuss  the  ])rogress  of  their  children. 
The  ])arent  training  j»rogram  is  out- 
lined in  the  body  of  the  re])ort. 

Results, 

1 .  There  was  a  significant  differ- 
ence (.10  level)  between  experi- 
mental and  control  grou])s  on  re- 
gressed gains  on  die  California 
Reading  subtest,  reading  com- 
prehension favoring  the  control 
group.      However,  vocabulary 


Mid  total  reading  in  silent  read- 
ing measure  did  not  differ  signif- 
icantly between  grouj)S. 

2.  l\xj)erimeiitals  had  significantly 
higher  regressed  gains  on  Gil- 
more  Oral  Reading  accuracy 
(  05).  conij)reliensioii  (  02).  and 
rate  MO) 

3.  Xone  of  the  P  \Rf  bVtor  I  (a])- 
]>r()\al  of  maternal  control  of  the 
child)  or  I\'ictor  H  ap])roval  of 
exjires.sioiis  of  hostilitv  )  were 
signitkantly  correlated  with  any 
of  the  six  reading  acliieveiiieiit 
measures  However,  Factor  III 
(aj)])rov«'.l  of  ])ositi\e  attitudes 
tosar^l  child-rearing)  was  sig- 
nificantly Correlated  with  silent 
readuig  C{»ni]»reliension  ( .05 ) 
and  oral  reading  rate  (.10) 

Piseussion,  The  ex])loratory  work 
in  this  study  has  sui)i)orted  ])reviously 
]niblislied  data  concerning  the  effect  of 
j)arent  factors  on  reading  achievement 
S])ecifically  maternal  warmdi  has  been 
found  to  be  reliably  associated  widi 
]nipil  acbieveiiieiit  in  reading  in  both  a 
laboratory  ni  vestigation  of  actual  ])ar- 
eiit  behavior  in  structured  discussions 
with  dieir  own  children  as  well  as  in 
the  larger  treatment  .study.  Putting 
togedier  die  results  of  our  studies  and 
those  re\iew*ed.  we  find  die  following 
parent  behavior  ])atterns  associated 
with  reading  ])erforinance  of  children. 

1.  Parent  ])ressure  or  as])iratioii  for 
die  extent  of  the  child's  school- 
ing. 

2.  Number  and  quality  of  cultural 
activities  ])rovided  for  the  child 
including  books  and  toys  in  die 
home  and  ])laces  visited. 

3.  Allowing  ])articipation  by  chil- 
dren in  mealtmie  conversations 
beyond  talk  about  food. 

4.  Presence  of  emotionally  ])Ositive 
or  warm  parent  interaction  widi 
the  child. 

5.  Partici])ation  by  parents  in  train- 
ing ])rogranis  focused  on  one  or 
more  of  the  above  behavior  pat- 
terns as  well  as  other  behavior 
patterns  characteristic  of  our 
own  j)rograni. 

Our  studies,  though  they  were  small 


saiii])U'  pilot  ])r()jccts.  liavc  made  sev- 
eral contrilmtinns  to  ])reviniis  \\o'\  in- 
cliuliiii;  use  of  repressed  ^atn  scores, 
tlie  fleveln])nKMit  r)f  a  seiiii-'-triictiired 
interaction  sit  nation  on  a  readiiifj  task, 
tlie  dcvelojMiient  of  livjiotlieses  for  tur- 
tlier  nuesti^^atioii.  and  tlie  clarilication 
of  trainiii^^  pr-)l)lnns  re(|uirin^'  further 
dcvelojuiieiit 

( )ne  li\  potliesis  i^^Mierated  In  tliis 
study  conies  frum  the  result  in  the  lah- 
nralorx  stud\  er)nflictin^  with  Hini^'s 
stnd\  showinij  that  iin>thers  of  hi^li 
verhal  .i^irls  showcrl  sij^Miificaiitly  more 
d!sa])pro\al  and  withholding  of  he!]) 
than  mothers  of  low  \erhal  ijirls.  This 
(hscrepaney  \^  of  particular  interest 
sMiee  the  studies  were  so  similar. 
1*lie\  hoth  ohserxed  heliavinr  in  a  laho- 
rator\  interaction  situation  Hin,n's 
studv  w  as  on  fifth  j^rade  j^irls  and  ho\s 
and  ours  tm  sixth  j^^radc  j^drls.  and  her 
results  for  j^drls  alone  arc  those  re- 
ported here  Also,  her  definition  oi' 
lu.i^di  and  low  verhal  ahilitx  was  similar 
to  that  used  in  our  study.  One  ])lausi- 
hle  and  testahle  e\])loration  of  this  dis- 
ere])aiicy  is  that  withholding  l^'lp  and 
(hsa])])ro\al  is  characteristic  of  mothers 
of  hij^di  \erhal  children  when  htiilt  on  a 
pre\  ions  liistor\  of  much  warmth  and 
a])pro\al  in  earl\  childhood  ])lus  a  ])re^- 
ent  liistor\  of  much  warmth  aloiii^  with 
the  disappro\al  and  wuhholdinj^^  of 
hel]) 

\iiotlier  line  of  research  that  follows 
from  the  study  just  coni])leted  is  the 
identification  of  the  amount  of  variance 
in  dependent  xariahle  measures  ac- 
counted for  hy  sjK'citic  ])arts  of  the 
treatment  ])ro^ram.  In  our  study,  too, 
treatment  accounted  for  16  ])erceiit  of 
the  variance  ni  oral  readmj^  accuracy 
and  25  ])ereent  of  the  variance  in  c»ral 
readinj^  coin])rehension.  It  might  well 
he  that  a  more  limited  treatment  could 
account  for  as  much  variance,  (^r.  if 
we  could  find  out  what  ])art  of  i.iv.* 
treatment  accounts  for  nicst  of  the  var- 
iance, that  part  might  be  made  even 
more  eff eeti\  e.  Or,  alternatixely.  treat- 
ment jiarameters  not  accounting  for 
dejiendent  variahle  varia.ice  may  he 
studied  to  determine  whether  revisions 


i!i  the  treatment  might  make  it  more 
])rodncti\  e. 

Fiitnlly.  sjiecific  jirohlems  in  iin])le- 
mentiiig  the  treatment  j>rograiii  ha\e 
been  icleiitified.  ^Oiiic  of  these  suggest 
iiiodificatmiis  m  the  training  progiam. 
Thus,  we  foniul  ourselves  iiioxiiig  fur- 
ther awa\  from  technical  jargon  as  we 
hecanie  imolved  with  jiarents  who  had 
little  formal  seliooliiig  or  little  interest 
in  our  jargon  Also,  we  found  that 
when  we  introduced  sessions  in  which 
tliev  looked  at  a  jnofile  of  their  (»wn 
cluldren's  ])erformance  in  reading,  we 
ha<l  more  atteiiti\ eiiess  and  more  fal- 
low-through on  treatment  suggesti(»ns. 
II1US.  we  would  ])ut  specific  case  data 
on  their  clnldren  earlier  111  our  next 
jiareiit  jirogram.  Main  jiarents  were 
in  such  conflict  w  itli  each  other  or 
were  so  hus\  w'ith  two  jobs,  children, 
etc.  that  the\  could  tiot  manage  much 
time  on  the  jirograiii  Others  who 
could  have  arranged  more  time  were, 
according  to  their  own  re]iorts.  "too 
Inisv."  "sick."  or  "will  be  there  next 
time"  W'e  found  ways  eventually  of 
getting  to  nian\  of  these  ])areiits,  but 
our  inex])erieiicT  caught  us  uii])re]iaie(l 
to  coiK-  early  with  the  i)rohleiu  Thiis. 
we  would  make  a  major  jiart  of  our 
next  training  ])rograin  the  identifica- 
tion of  "foot-draggers"  and  iiupleinen- 
tation  of  ways  (»f  getting  them  out  t<» 
our  sess10ll^  Two  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult ])robleiiis  faced  by  most  parents  in 
im])leiiieiiting  contingency  iiiaiiagemeiit 
were  identifying  events  that  were  rein- 
forcing, and  tr\ing  out  new  behavior 
])atteriis  inc<nisistent  with  their  current 
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MkANs  ami  StANUAK!)   Dr.VlXTIONS  l-OH 
TllK  SFfllMltER  AND  J  XM  ARV  GkAMK 
J*l  VtKMl-.NT  OF  Tin:  CoNTROK  A  N  O 
KXI'KKIME.VTAI.  GHoei'.S 


Control 
Experimental 


Control 
Experimental 


September 

Ml  an 

3  7 

4  8 

January 

Mean 

4.2 

5.3 


Standard 
f)  nut  t  ion 

09 
1.1 


Standard 
n  citation 


0  9 
1.1 
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TABLE  2 


MhANs  AND  Standard  Deviations  for 

THK  SkPTKMBER  AND  JWVAKY  Tl-STING 

IN  Oral  Reading  (Gilmoke  Oral 
Reading  Test),  Control  and 
Experimental  Groups 

Control  Group 

September  Tcstxnq 


Acrtiracv 
C<»nii>'         J  '11 
Rati: 


3  0 
85  9 


January  Testing 


\ccuracy 
Comprdicnsion 
Kate 


40 
4-5 
83  5 


Experimental  Groi-I' 

September  Testing 


Accuracy 

Comprehension 

Rate 


M  ean 

26 
2.7 
70.3 


January  Testing 


Accuracy 

Comprehension 

Rate 


42 
48 

9M 

TABLE  3 


Standard 
Deviation 

10 
1  2 
38.2 


1  I 
1  3 
24.1 


Standard 
Deination 

0.6 
09 
241 


07 
1  4 

185 


Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for 
the  September  and  January  Testing 
IN  Silent  Reading  (California 
Reading  Te.st),  Control  and 
Experimental  Groups 


Cf)Ni  koL  Group 

September  Testing 


\'ocaf>uIary 
Coiiii)rehensioii 
Total  Reading 


Mean 

:o 

35 
3-7 


January  Testing 


X'ocabiilary 
Coinpreheiision 
Total  Kt-afhiig 


44 
44 
45 


Experimental  Group 

September  Testing 


Vocalwlary 
Coniprcfienhioa 
Total  Heading 


Mean 

2.9 
2.5 
2.7 


Standard 
De-ination 

1.3 
1  1 
12 


1-5 
1.3 
U 


Standard 
Demotion 


January  Testing 


Vocabulary 
Comprehension 
Total  Reading 


3.4 
3.4 
3.5 


10 
0.5 
0.7 


1.2 
1.0 
1.1 


hcliavior.  One  of  tlie  contribution ^  of 
our  study  wus  tlic  j>rcliniinury  flcvflo])- 
nient  of  procudnres  for  helping  parents 
to  identify  reinforcei s  using  the  work 
of  f^reniack  and  Ligon  as  our  guides. 
Another  contribution  was  the  j)rehnii- 
nary  de\eloj)nient  of  -sj)ecial  proce- 
dures for  helj)ing  a  j)arent  to  break  a 
hal)it  nitertering  witl.  her  trynig  out  of 
a  new  behavior  patteriL  These  two 
tranr.ng  innovations  will  be  further  de- 
\  eloped  for  f.iture  tranniig  programs. 

( )ther  future  developr.icnts  should 
include  emphasis  <m  father  participa- 
tuni  or,  in  the  case  of  father  absence, 
some  significant  other  adult  follow-up 
r>f  j>arent  attitude  and  l)eha\ior  change 
as  well  as  ])U])il  gams,  and  de\elop- 
nient  of  measures  of  more  specific  be- 
haviors related  to  the  training  pro- 
gran  l 

TABLE  4 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  for 
rnk  California  Tkst  of  Mentai 
Maturity,  Control  and 
Experimental  Groups 

C»)NTROL  (jROur :  X  —  10 


LanRuaKC  IQ 
Nonlanguase  IQ 
Total  KJ 


Standard 

Mean 

Peviatton 

8(K7 

78 

919 

81 

844 

oH 

N  =  13 

Standard 

Mean 

Deriatum 

8(>.(> 

Ul 

995 

11  5 

91.5 

82 

Lrnguage  IQ 
NunlanKuagc  IQ 
Total  IQ 


TABLE  5 

Mi-Ans  AND  Standard  Deviations  for 
111k  Mothers'  Parental  Attitude 
RhsEARt  n  Instrument  Factor 
JsuoREs,  Control  and 
Exi'Erimental  (iuours 

C(>NTRor.  (iROUI' 


F"actor  I 
I-actor  11 
I-attor  111 

HXI'ERIMENTAL  GrOUP 


Factor  I 
I' actor  11 
Factor  111 


Standard 

Mean 

Dei'iation 

168.7 

29.0 

50.5 

77 

64.7 

6.5 

Standard 

Mean 

Dez*iatum 

164.3 

23.6 

58.2 

70 

65  4 

6.8 

The  Effec  t  of  a  Summer 
Television  Reading  Program 
on  the  Reading  Achievement 
of  Children 

|.\(  K   \V  HrMlMIKIA* 

H\ans\  illc.  I  luliaiia. 
Ivcadiiig  Center 

AT  riM  I  \i)  of  (he  critical  first  ^radc 
l)roj;rain.  children  leave  schnol  for  the 
lon^  Miininci  vacation  where  many  of 
them  clo  little  readini;.  Six-  and  ^e\- 
en-year-old  chilclren  nsnally  cannot  j^o 
to  lihraries  l)\  theni'^elves.  and  there 
are  comparativelv  fewer  hook'^  in  most 
homes  for  these-  children  tlir.n  for  (dder 
pupils  iit  npper  grades.  Mo^t  school 
s\,stems  flo  not  oj)crate  snmnier  read- 
ing clas'^es  lor  children  leavint;  the  hrst 
^racle.  sfi  it  wonhl  ^^eeni  that  readinj^ 
skills  nnj;ht  not  increase  o\er  the  sum- 
mer and  imi^ht  even  he  lower  when 
school  starts  in  the  fall. 

It  seems  to  he  coninioii  kiKiwIedi^e 
aiiioiij;  second  j;rade  teachers  that  chil- 
dren lose  some  of  their  readnij^  skills 
during  the  summer  \acntion  after  the 
first  ^rade.  The  tnir|)Os(*  of  this  study, 
which  was  funded  hy  tlie  l".  S  ( )ftice 
nf  Ivlncation.  was  to  determine  tlie 
amonnt  of  reading  skill  Ij)ss  that  occurs 
during  the  snmmer  and  to  see  if  a  tele- 
vision reading  proj^rani  would  help 

Objectives.  1*lie  ohjectives  of  tnis 
stucly  imolvin^  children  dir'iiij;  the 
siiniiiier  after  the  lirst  ^rade  were  as 
follow  s : 

I  To  determine  the  readin*;  loss  or 
^aiii  c)f  first  ^rade  children  diirini^ 
the  snnimers  of  1*^/^)5  and  lor/i. 

a    To  fmd  the  lf)ss  f)r  j^ain  of 

l)o\  s  aiul  i^irl.s, 

b.  Tf)  find  the  loss  or  ^ain  cif  the 
up])er  and  lower  intelligence  quar- 
ters. 

2.  To  develo])  and  presciit  a  snm- 
mer readinj^  jiro^rain  hv  television 
.V  To  test  the  null  hypothesis  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  the 
means  of  reading  aciiicvemcnt  tests 
take'i  l)\  children  who  did  and  who 
did  not  ])artici])ate  in  a  summer  tele- 
visfcMi  program. 

Vroccduvc,     A  steering  committee 


was  formed  at  the  heji^inning  of  the 
project  'i  lie  ])nrposc  of  the  coiiiiiiit- 
tee  was  to  ap])ro\e  the  various  phases 
of  the  prf)ject  as  well  as  to  j^ixe 
snj^i^estions  and  comments  coucernin*^ 
plans  ffir  each  phase  It  was  coni- 
])oscd  of  the  snperiiitendciit.  as'^ist.mt 
snperiuteiident  in  charge  o'\  instruc- 
tion, climtor  of  clenieiitar\  education, 
director  of  educational  telex isioii.  ac- 
conntiuf;  .sn|/er\ isor.  primary  supervi- 
sor, and  the  director  of  the  ])roject. 

\fter  the  formation  of  the  stcerm^ 
committee  in  January.  r>f)5.  the  C'ali- 
fsniia  Keachn^  Test.  L<iwer  Primary. 
i''nrms  W  and  X.  1**^^)3  iinrnis.  and  the 
(  ahfiirnia  Short- h'orm  Test  c)f  Mental 
Maturit).  I'limaiN.  I'>.s7  S-Forni. 
I''.s8  norms,  were  jiureliascd  so  that  all 
forms  would  he  available  for  the  cx- 
periiiiental  and  control  groups  In 
Ma\.  first  and  sec«nid  j^rade  teachers 
met  for  a  presentation  of  the  entire  re- 
search project  which  iiichnled  instruc- 
tion ni  how  to  administer  the  reading; 
and  iiitellij^eiiCe  tests 

The  tests  were  adnimistered  to  the 
control  and  expenmental  tjroujjs  dur- 
nij^  the  -ame  weeks  in  May  and  Sep- 
tember of  VH)^  and  VH/y,  .MthouKb 
the  teacher^  had  niie  week  t<i  j^ive  the 
tests  and  to  return  them  to  the  reading 
center,  most  of  the  tests  were  ^iven  <)n 
Tue-^dav  or  Wednesday.  Written  in- 
structions were  sent  to  teachtrs  during 
the  second  \ear  of  the  project  as  no 
j^encral  lueetm^  seemed  necessary. 
Since  no  scorin*^  or  readiiii;  of  norms 
ha<l  to  be  done  1)\  teachers,  the  teMiiii^ 
of  pupils  was  a  relati\el\  easy  task. 
Ml  teachers  recened  c«>iMes  of  the 
manual  so  that  they  coubl  administer 
the  test  ])roj»erly.  the  (lirect.ons  in  the 
manuals  weie  cleai  and  eas\  to  i  low. 
.Ml  tests  were  returned  to  the  n  idiiij^ 
center  where  secrc^taries  chd  tlu  scor- 
inj^. 

\  book  was  needed  hy  e;:cli  cbdd  to 
jLjet  him  actively  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram, tj)  hel])  hini  bec<niie  enthusiastic 
about  the  program  through  cjwner.ship 
f)f  a  .s])ecial  summer  book,  and  to  pro- 
vide skill  lessons  to  be  com])leted  as  in- 
troduced by  the  televi.sion  teacher. 

b'ight  first  and  second  grade  teach- 
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'T.s,  iiicliKliiig  the  telc\i*iion  tcaclier 
|)liis  \hv  ])riniar\  siij)ervis()r.  wrote  tlie 
lessons  in  tlic  activity  hook  during  tlic 
smnnier  of  1965  following  an  outline 
developed  ]>rior  to  the  workshoji. 
These  teachers  of  different  ages  had 
taught  and  had  heen  taiight  with  a  va- 
riety of  methods,  which  enahled  them  to 
])resent  many  different  ideas  for  consol- 
er at  ion  hy  the  group. 

The  content  of  the  lK)f)k  was  based 
on  the  judgment  of  the  workshop  ])ar- 
tici])aiits  who  knew  the  prohlems  of 
first  and  second  grade  children  and 
who  were  aware  of  the  summer  loss 
and  resulting  fall  reading  deficiencies 
They  were  concerned  ahout  the  atti- 
tudes of  children  and  suggested  fim 
pages.  They  knew  that  many  children 
forget  the  names  and  sounds  of  letters 
over  the  summer  and  that  there  is  con- 
fusion hetween  letters  such  as  *'l)"  and 
*'d."  Possessi\es,  hleiuls,  recreational 
reading,  anrl  other  reading  skdls  were 
included  in  the  final  draft. 

The  title  of  the  activity  Ijook,  "Hide 
the  Reading  Rocket,"  was  selected  he- 
cause  of  the  high  interest  in  space  ac- 
tivities ot  lK>th  1m>\s  and  girls.  A  s])e- 
cial  feature  was  a  pui^i)et  which  was 
named  Rocko  In  the  children  at  the 
hegin fling  of  the  program. 

The  al]>hal)et  was  ] placed  on  the  in- 
si  fie  of  the  fn)iit  cover  as  a  reference 
for  iiiakiiig  correct  letters  in  die  book. 
In  the  back  of  the  liook  were  i>ages  to 
recorrl  attendance  and  books  read 
Afldressed  |>ostcards  were  placed  in 
die  lHK)k  for  children  and  parents  to 
mail  to  the  television  teacluT.  They 
were  used  to  send  in  a  name  for  the 
pupjiet,  the  name  of  the  books  liked 
l)est,  coiiiiiieiits  by  parents,  and  other 
iiiforniatioii. 

(  Mher  ])ages  featured  puzzles,  color- 
ing, and  writing  letters  and  words. 
Hlaiiks  for  40  wmihIs  of  the  day  were 
spaced  throughout  the  book  Xnmerals 
weie  spelled  and  written  at  the  bottom 
of  each  page.  A  note  to  jiarents  was 
placed  in  the  front  (  I  the  book  to  give 
them  directions  on  how  to  help  their 
child  (hiring  the  summer. 

The  lessons  in  the  activity  book 
were  designed  so  that  most  of  them 


could  iK^t  be  done  by  the  children 
without  directions  from  the  teacher. 
Thus,  lesso!i>,  would  be  done  correctly 
and  at  the  right  time. 

The  vocabulary  used  in  the  activity 
book  was  generally  restricted  to  worrls 
normally  introfhiced  in  the  first  grade; 
other  vvt)rds  were  used  as  necessary  to 
develo])  lessons  al)out  s|)ecial  topics 
The  skills  involved  in  the  lessons  were 
those  normally  used  in  the  first  grade 
by  the  regular  classroom  teachers 
They  were  planned  to  motivate  the  lis- 
tener, to  give  ]^ractice  in  word  study 
and  the  coiii])relie!isioii  skills,  to  pro- 
vide a  review  of  the  first  grade  vfjcahu- 
lary,  to  introduce  a(kliti<nial  -sight 
words,  tf)  develo])  the  ability  to^follovv 
directions,  to  furnish  op]x>rtuiiities  fnr 
self-direction,  and  to  stimulate  creative 
ex])ression. 

The  activity  btjok  was  illustrated 
and  printed  during  the  winter  and 
s])riiig  months,  niiriiig  this  time  a 
pu])])et  was  designed  to  be  used  daily 
in  the  i)rograni.  The  jnirpose  of  the 
]ni])pet  was  to  ca])itali/e  on  the  inher- 
ent interest  that  children  have  in  ])ii])- 
]iels  as  well  as  to  have  someone  to  as- 
sist with  the  par- ig  of  die  program. 
Pictures  of  the  puppet  were  also  used 
throughout  the  activity  lK)ok. 

The  television  set  was  designed  as 
the  inside  of  a  s])ace  ship  and  included 
control  knobs,  chalkboard,  flannel 
board,  and  space  for  nionnting  mate- 
rials. The  costume  ot  the  teacher  was 
a  space  suit  which  was  designerl  to 
shf)vv  n])  on  black  and  white  television, 
similar  to  sjiace  suits  in  the  U.  S. 
s])ace  pr(jgraiii. 

The  teacher  was  given  a  week's 
leave  of  absence  to  work  at  the  educa- 
tional television  station.  A  coiii])lete 
orientation  given  by  the  executive  pro- 
ducer of  the  summer  program  included 
working  in  the  control  room  and  ob- 
serving teachers  preparing  and  l^re- 
seiitiiig  ])rograiiis.  On  her  last  day  at 
the  station  the  television  teacher  l>re- 
sented  an  in-service  television  ])rograni 
to  area  teachers.  She  described  the 
program  to  teachers,  emphasi/.od  the 
imi>ortance  of  die  j^roject,  and  re- 
viewed the  role  of  teachers  in  gather- 
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in^  (lata  and  ])re]>ariii^  cliildreii  for  the 
siiiiinRT  rcadi  ij;  clasj 

On  TliUFMlay  of  tlie  la^t  week  of 
school,  a  15  nnnnte  tolcvisinn  ])ro^rani 
was  j)rcsente(l  to  all  first  j^radcrs.  The 
ciiildrcii  met  the  ]Mi])])et  and  were  m- 
xited  to  hel])  select  a  name  for  him  by 
sendm^  tiieir  sn^^e.stions  on  the  ])Ost 
cards  in  the  actuity  hook.  Activity 
books  were  distrihnted  to  children,  and 
their  use  with  the  ])ro^ram  was  de- 
scrih^'d  so  ]ni])ils  would  not  work 
ahead  \mor  to  directions  being  t^iven 
with  each  lesson.  The  beginning  date, 
tune,  and  ciiannel  were  eni])hasized  at 
the  end  of  the  ])resentation. 

The  next  15  minntes  of  television 
time  imolved  onl\  ])arents.  who  had 
been  notified  earlier  in  the  week  to  (»b- 
ser\e  the  entire  30  nimntes.  F*a rents 
were  given  information  conccriiing  the 
need  for  the  ]>rograni  as  well  as  how 
they  could  hel])  by  getting  children  n]) 
on  time.  b\  seeing  that  children  had 
crayons  and  ])encils  to  work  with,  and 
In  heli)ing  them  understand  directions 
when  necessary.  The  im])ortance  of 
recreational  reading  was  em])hasized, 
and  parents  were  encouraged  to  take 
children  to  the  library.  Parents  were 
also  asked  to  be  interested  in  the  activ- 
ity book  which  was  t(»  be  brought 
home  by  the  child  that  evening,  and 
the\  were  reminded  of  the  starting 
date  and  time. 

The  theme  of  the  summer  television 
l)n^grani  was  a  s]»ace  tri])  to  |ui)iter 
with  Miss  Sandy  as  the  i)ilot  and  a 
lMi])])et.  named  Kwko  by  the  children, 
who  was  tr\ing  to  learn  to  read.  All 
scenes  took  ])lace  on  the  rocket  ship  al- 
though guests  from  earth  could  he  ze- 
roed in  through  special  machines  and 
pre.sented  to  die  children. 

Mach  day  the  children  from  one  of 
the  schools  were  taken  on  an  imagi- 
nary rocket  ride.  The  school  was 
mentioned  by  name  and  all  of  the  ])U- 
l)ils  were  invited  to  climb  aboard. 

A  word  of  the  day  was  written  each 
day  on  the  chalkboard  by  the  teacher 
and  in  the  activity  l)Ook  by  the  chil- 
dren. The  word  selected  related  to  the 
lesson  presented  that  day. 

A  lK)ok  was  usually  read  to  the  chil- 


dren each  day.  Perimssion  was  granted 
1»\  over  20  ])ublisliers  for  Mse  of  their 
books  on  the  ])rograiii 

The  attendance  j'age  was  illustrated 
1)\  the  children  rather  than  tilled  with 
X's  (»r  colored  in.  A  sim])le  picture 
relating  to  the  day's  lesson  was  drawn 
b\  the  teacher,  and  the  children  made 
similar  ])ictures  for  their  books  l^'or 
e.\ani]>le,  they  drew  a  lamb  the  (lay  one 
was  siiown  on  the  ])rograni 

.\s  most  <»f  the  pages  in  the  acti\it\ 
hook  were  designed  so  that  children 
could  not  work  them  without  <lirec- 
tioiis  from  the  teacher,  each  <lay's  les- 
.soii  was  planned  so  that  there  would 
he  entertainment  for  the  children  as 
well  as  skill  lessons 

The  majority  of  the  children  had 
television  sets  in  their  homes  In  the 
s])ring  of  1*^65,  5  juMceiit  of  2.305 
first  grade  children  out  of  2,455  had 
television  sets  in  their  homes.  A 
higher  figure  was  f<uind  in  1^66  when 
98.7  i)ercent  or  2.300  out  of  2.330  chil- 
den  surveyed  had  televisi<ni  sets. 

In  1965,  24  of  the  60  children  with- 
out telex  ision  .sets  were  able  to  \iew 
])rograms  in  the  homes  of  neighbors  or 
relatives,  'in  1<X)6.  17  out  of  the  30 
witho:it  telex ision  sets  were  able  to 
view  the  ])rogram  m  other  homes. 
Thus.  oiil\  13  children  out  of  the  30 
or  one  half  of  one  jierceiit  were  with- 
out television  .sets. 

A  surxey  ma<le  in  May  \^)()(},  to  de- 
termine the  faxorite  television  ])ro- 
grams  of  first  grade  children  in  the 
I^vansviP'  -\'anderhnrgh  School  Cor- 
])oration,  revealed  that  the  majority 
liked  *'adult''  or  family  shows  ])re- 
sented  during  ])rime  television  time 
rather  than  children's  ])rograms. 

A  total  of  2.342  ]K)Stcards  and  let- 
ters were  received  from  children  dur- 
ing the  ])rograin.  The  following  types 
were  received:  name  the  ]ni])pet,  532; 
])areiit  comnients,  273 ;  picture  re- 
quests, 285:  library  books  liked  an<l 
read,  195;  and  rhymes  and  miscella- 
neous, 1 .057. 

During  the  summer  518  children 
signed  up  in  branches  of  the  jmhlic  li- 
brary as  "Rocket  Readers."  This  club 
was  limited  to  children  who  had  just 
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conipU'tcd  tlic  first  grade  aiul  wlio  ])ar- 
tivi])att'(l  1 11  til V  proj^r.nn  'Die v 
dicckcd  out  5.187  Ixjoks  or  about  10 
hooks  per  cliiUl  Tlu'sc  fi^uires  do  not 
nicliide  cliildrcii  wlio  got  books  from 
bookmobiles  or  tliose  wliose  ])areiits 
or  older  brotlier.s  or  sisters  checked 
out  bonkb  for  younger  cliddren  A 
total  of  1.036  cliddren  \isited  witli  tlie 
teacher  at  libraries  during  the  week 
after  the  eight  weeks  ])rogram. 

All  test  iiitoriiiatioii  for  both  groui)s 
was  given  to  the  conifnUer  center  of  a 
local  bank  where  IBM  cards  were 
jnmched  The  cards  were  run  on  an 
IBM  1440  coniiniter.  and  information 
concerning  means  and  number  of  \a- 
nous  grou])S  was  obtained.  The  Indi- 
ana University  Coiiipiiter  Center  ran 
all  ])rograiiis  involving  further  aiialvMS 
of  the  (lata.  The  CT)C3400-3r>00 
Coiii])uter  System  was  used  to  run  the 
analysis  of  variance  and  the  analysis  of 
covariaiice  The  analysis  of  variance 
was  coiiijnited  using  the  Duncan  Mul- 
tiple Range  Riomedical  (  onipiiter  Pro- 
gram OW.  The  imD04V  analysis 
of  cn\  ariaiice-multi])le  co\ariates  ])ro- 
grani  from  the  Health  Sciences  Com- 
puting Facility.  UCl.A.  version  of 
Ma\  4.  1065,  was  used  ior  the  anal\sis 
of  covariaiice.  The  number  of  cases 
exceeded  the  cajiacity  of  the  jirogram 
for  covariaiice.  so  random  i  umbers 
were  generated  by  machine  to  elimi- 
nate a  small  number  of  cases 

Results  The  ex])eriiiicntal  grouj) 
contained 'less  boys  and  girls  than  did 
the  cf>iitrol  group.  The  average  age  of 
children  in  the  experimental  group  was 
one  month  higher  than  in  the  control 
grouj)  due  to  a  change  in  entrance  age 
refjuirements.  The  mean  IQ  of  the 
ex])eriiiieiital  group  was  higher  than 
the  control  grouj)  for  bo\s.  girls,  and 
the  total  grouj).  Roys  had  higher  av- 
einge  \(J  scores  than  girls  in  both 
groups. 

The  experimental  group  had  higher 
scores  in  all  reading  categories  in  the 
pre-sumnicr  tests.  Although  both 
groups  did  better  in  the  vocabulary 
test  than  in  the  comprehension  test, 
girls  outscored  boys  in  all  areas  of 
reading  in  the  prc-suniiiier  tests 


In  the  i)0st-suinnier  tests,  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  groups  was 
wider  than  in  the  pre-suiiinier  test.>. 
The  control  group  had  losses  over  the 
summer  in  all  areas  excejH  the  com- 
l)rehension  test  tor  girls  The  biggest 
loss  was  in  the  vocabulary  te^t  where 
there  was  a  much  larger  loss  than  m 
the  coiii])relieiision  test.  The  giils  not 
only  outscored  the  boys  in  all  areas  of 
the  ]>ost-suiiiiiier  control  grouji  reading 
tests  but  also  had  less  loss  over  the 
sniiimer  than  boys;  the  boys  had  a  lo.ss 
of  19  years  and  the  girls.  13  years. 
The  total  decline  from  a  ])re-sumiiier 
control  grouj)  score  of  2  02  vears  to  a 
])ost-suiiinicr  score  1  86  years  was  a 
los^  of  .16  \cars 

The  ])OSt-suiiimer  experimental 
group  had  losses  in  all  areas  excef)t  in 
the  colli] irehension  and  lotal  reading 
scores  for  girls;  these  losses  were  much 
less  than  tlutse  of  the  control  grou]) 
The  experimental  group  had  a  loss 
over  the  summer  in  \ocabulary  of  05 
vears  and  gained  10  \ears  ni  eonijire- 
lieusioii. 

.\11  areas  of  the  ]>ost-siiiiinier  ex]>eri- 
meiital  grou]>  tests  were  higher  than 
the  contH)!  grouj)  ]»ost-suiiinier  tests 
Hoys  niade  higher  gains  in  the  e\]>eri- 
iiieiital  grouj)  in  \ocabulary.  conijire- 
heiisioii.  and  total  reading  than  girbs, 
but  the  girls  still  had  higher  scf>res  in 
all  areas  on  the  ])o>t-snninier  scores 
There  were  larger  differences  between 
the  coni])reliension  menus  (\i  the  jxist- 
suiiinicr  tests  than  between  those  of 
the  post-suiiiiiier  vocabulary  means. 
There  was  a  gain  for  the  post-suiiiiiier 
exnerimental  group  over  the  f)ost-suni- 
iiier  control  grouj)  of  .17  \cars  in  vo- 
cabularv.  21  years  in  comprehension, 
.md  .18  years  in  the  tr)tal  reading 
scores.  I»oys  made  up  52.1  jiercent  of 
the  control  grouf)  and  51.9  percent  of 
the  exi)eriiiieiital  grouj). 

In  the  low  (piarters  of  the  control 
and  experimental  groui\s.  according  to 
IQ,  there  was  a  siiirdler  i)erceiit  of 
boys  111  both  the  control  and  exi)cri- 
mental  groups  conii)ari-d  to  the  entire 
l)Opulatioii ;  there  were  50.1  i)ercent 
l)oys    in    the    control    group  and 
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48  3  ]»ercnit  U)\<  in  the  ('\]KTiiiHMital 

Tlic  av(Ta«;('  a^c  of  tlic  cliilclren  in 
tlic  low  ([iiartcr  was  h\^hvr  than  tlu- 
total  .i^'^-ou])  as  tin*  control  group  was 
tour  nionlhs  ohk-r  and  the  exjK-rinu'iit.il 
j^rnuj)  thrtr  months  {)l(ler  than  tlu- 
average  for  the  total  j)Ojnilatioii  Thv 
l)o\s  in  the  e\i)criineiital  i^roiij)  were  an 
avcraj^c  of  two  niontlis  oUk-r  than  the 
-iris 

The  averaj^e  IQ  for  the  exi)erniien- 
tal  ^rnu]}  was  hij^her  than  the  control 
^mup  as  in  tlic  total  population 

The  ])rc-suninicr  control  and  experi- 
mental iiroii])s  scored  hij^licr  in  \ocal>- 
nlarv  than  in  comi)relicnsion  as  did  the 
total  ):,rou\).  The  pre-suninier  exj)eri- 
mental  grou])  hoNS  scored  liiulitT  than 
the  control  K^^^M^  ^^X^ 
trol  K^^tip  girls  out  scored  the  ex]>eri- 
mental  grou]>  girls. 

The  higgest  loss  over  the  sunimer 
for  the  low  <|uarter  control  group  was 
in  the  vocahnlary  test  where  there  was 
a  total  loss  of  ]G  \ears.  In  contrast, 
the  control  groiij)  gained  .02  years  in 
eomijrehcusion.  The  total  los.s  over 
the  summer  for  the  control  l)o\s  and 
gii  Is  was  1 5  \ears 

The  exjjerimental  gn»up  made  its 
higgest  gain  over  the  snninier  in  vo- 
cahnlary There  were  losses  in  all 
areas  excejjt  in  the  comprehension  and 
total  reading  scores  for  girls.  In  the 
exjjerimental  group,  scores  were 
higher  in  all  reading  areas  as  com- 
j)ared  to  those  of  the  jiost-snnimer  con- 
trol groups  Although  the  large'-t 
gains  were  made  in  the  \()cal)iilary 
tests,  hoys  made  larger  gains  than 
girls,  1^'inally  there  was  a  gain  for  the 
))ost-snninier  e\j)erimental  grou]>  over 
the  ])ost-siimmer  control  group  of  1 
years  in  vocahulary.  .12  years  in  coni- 
j)reliension,  and  12  \ears  in  total  read- 
ing. 

There  was  a  larger  percentage  of 
hoys  in  the  upper  (juarter.  according  to 
IQ  than  in  the  total  or  lower  <piarter 
groups  as  53,9  percent  of  the  upper 
quarter  control  group  and  54  4  percent 
of  the  exi)eriniental  group  were  hoys. 
The  children  in  the  u])per  quarter  were 
younger  titan  the  total  group    The  av- 


erage IQ  111  the  iipi)er  (juarter  ex]>eri- 
nieiital  grou])  was  slightl\  higher  than 
the  control  grc»np  The  l)o\s  had  a 
higher  average  IQ  than  girls  in  hoth 
the  ex])eriniental  and  control  groujjs. 

In  the  ])re-siiniiiier  tests  the  girls 
scored  better  than  l>o\s  in  all  areas  for 
both  the  control  and  exjjeriniental 
groii])s  .'^cores  were  higher  on  the 
vocahulary  test  than  on  the  com]»re- 
heiisioii  test  for  l)0\s  and  gnls  in  hoth 
groui)S.  The  pui)ils  in  the  control 
grouj)  were  snj)erior  in  the  pre-snm- 
nier  teMs  in  vocahular\  scores  for  ht)ys 
and  111  the  tf>tal  vocahular\  scmes. 
The  expermiental  grouj)  scored  higher 
in  all  areas  of  comprehension  and  in 
total  reading  for  ho\s  and  for  all  pii])ils 
comhined 

In  the  j)Ost-sinnnier  tests  the  chil- 
dren 111  the  c<»ntrol  group  had  lower 
scores  than  in  the  pre-sumnier  tests  in 
all  areas  except  the  coini)reliension 
scores  for  girls  More  loss  was  made 
in  V(X-alnilary  scores  than  m  comj)re- 
hension  The  ex]>eriniental  groUj)  made 
gains  over  the  summer  in  all  areas  of 
conii)rehensinn  and  in  the  total  reading 
.scores,  although  there  was  a  slight  loss 
in  each  area  of  the  vocahulai  N  scores 

The  post-summer  ex])eri  mental 
group  had  higher  scores  in  all  test 
areas  for  hoth  hoys  and  girls  than  did 
the  post-summer  control  group.  The 
higgest  gains  were  made  on  tlu-  com- 
i)rehension  tests  Hoys  made  higger 
gains  in  vocal)iilar\ .  comprehension, 
and  total  scores  than  did  ♦'"^  girls. 
There  was  a  js^iuu  h\  the  expeiimental 
grouj)  o\er  the  control  group  in  po.st- 
snininer  scores  of  .12  \ears  in  \ocalni- 
lar\.  vears  in  rom])reliension,  aiul 
18  \  ears  in  the  total  reading  score. 

The  means  for  the  hoys  in  their 
pre-summer  and  j)ost-summer  reading 
and  intelligence  tests  showed  that  the 
experimental  groiij)s  scored  iiigher  in 
all  j)re-summer  and  post-suninier  read- 
ing and  intelligence  tests  The  experi> 
mental  grou])s  sc(»red  higher  in  all 
pre-summer  and  jjost-summer  reading 
tests.  The  difference  between  the 
post-summer  groups  was  larger  than 
the  ])re-suiiinier  difference. 

There  was  a  Mgnificant  difference 
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sliowii  in  tlic  anal)  sis  of  variance  be- 
tween tlie  control  and  experimental 
pre-suninier  j^ronps  of  hoys  in  vocahn- 
lary.  |)  <  .01  ;  coniprelienMon,  p  <  .01  , 
and  tf)tal  readinj^.  p  <  05.  Tlie 
j^ronjKs  j;reu  wider  apart  ni  the  post- 
snninier  tests  where  there  wa.s  a  more 
sijTiiificant  difference  in  vocal )n la ry. 
])  <  001  ;  comprehension,  p  <  .001  ; 
anfl  total  readinj;.  p  <  001  There 
was  also  a  sit^nificant  difference  be- 
tween the  means  of  the  IQ  scores  for 
tlie  two  j^ronps.  p  <  .001. 

The  means  of  the  j^irl.s  in  their  pre- 
.snmnier  and  |K).st-snnniier  readniir  and 
nitelli^ence  tests  showed  that  the  ex- 
|K*riniental  K^fHip  was  snpcior  in  all 
areas.  T!ie  flifferences  between  the 
rendnifT  scores  of  the  i^ronps  grew  alter 
the  -sinnnier  proj^rani. 

Analysis  of  variance  for  the  means 
of  the  pre-.snninier  reading  tests  for  the 
girls  sliowed  that  n')ne  of  the  differ- 
ences was  significant,  but  there  were 
higher  scores  for  the  experimental 
gronp  in  all  areas  In  the  |)ost-sum- 
nier  tests  there  was  a  significant  differ- 
ence in  vocabulary,  p  <  001  ;  compre- 
henKijHi.  p  <  .001  ;  and  total  reading. 
P  <  001.  There  was  ;i  significant 
difference  between  the  groups  in  intel- 
ligence. ]».  <  ,05. 

Analysis  of  \amiice  revealed  a  sig- 
nificant difference  in  intelligence  be- 
tween the  gr()n]>s  as  well  as  a  signifi- 
cant difference  in  the  i)re-siimnier 
reading  tests  for  boys.  The  number  of 
cases  of  Injvs  and  girls  in  each  group 
was  reduced  by  raiicloni  sam])le  to 
allow*  the  P>MI)64V  analysis  of  covari- 
ance  program  to  be  used  so  that  the 
differences  in  the  .starting  point  for 
both  reading  achievement  and  IQ 
coidd  be  corrected. 

The  analysis  of  covariaiice  for  boys 
of  the  post-sninmer  vocabulary  test  ad- 
juste<l  for  the  ])re- summer  vocabulary 
test  and  lO  revealed  that  there  was  a 
significant  gain.  F  --  158.033.  p  < 
.001.  during  the  summer  nionths.  Sim- 
ilar gains  w*ere  made  in  comprehension, 
F  105.340.  i>  <  .001,  and  total  read- 
ing, F  ~  67.649.  p  <  .001.  The  fact 
that  the  F  for  total  reading  is  smaller 
than  for  vocabulary  or  comprehension 


suggests  that  the  summer  television 
program  influenced  the  vocabulary  but 
not  the  comprehension  of  some  bo\s. 
and  the  conipreliensioii  but  not  tin  vo- 
cal»ulary  scores  for  other  bo\s  When 
the  scores  are  combined  for  \ocabularv 
and  comprehension  into  total  reading, 
the  effects  seem  to  be  slightly  weak- 
ened. 

The  analysis  of  covariaiice  for  girls 
of  the  |K)st-suiiiiiier  vocabulary  test  ad- 
justed for  the  pre-sumnier  vocabulary 
test  and  for  lO  revealed  that  there  was 
a  significant  gain,  F  —  22  72^?,  p  < 

001.  for  the  girls  in  vtKabulary  during 
the  summer.  There  was  also  a  signifi- 
cant gain  for  the  girls  in  coniprehen- 
sioii,  F  ^  1  F.W),  p  <  001.  and  in  the 
total  reading  score,  F  —  22.260,  p  < 

OOJ 

Tlie  I*"  was  larger  for  both  l)0\s  and 
girls  in  the  vocabulary  test  than  in  the 
coin])njheiision  test.  The  television 
program  ap])eared  to  lia\e  an  es])e- 
cially  strong  effect  on  l)oys  as  all  out- 
comes were  higher  than  those  for  girls. 

The  children  in  the  experimental 
grou])  were  asked  by  their  second 
grade  teachers  to  return  their  books  to 
school  so  that  the  nuiiiber  of  days 
watched  could  be  recorded.  The  chil- 
dren were  divided  into  three  groups 
according  to  the  number  of  days 
watched,  (irouj)  1  wp^clied  21  to  40 
days:  Group  2  did  not  ♦'eturn  their 
Ixjoks  and  may  or  may  not  have 
watched  the  program,  and  Group  3  re- 
turned their  books  an^*  watched  0  to  20 
days  There  were  795  children  ui 
Grouj)  1,  818  in  Grouj)  2.  and  2*M  in 
Grouj)  3. 

Group  1  had  higher  ])re-siiminer 
scores  in  all  reading  tests  and  in  IQ 
than  Group  2  or  Gr(mp  3.  Group  3 
had  higher  j)re-suiiiiiier  scores  in  all 
reading  .ests  and  in  IQ  than  Group  2. 
The  v<»cabulary  scores  were  higher 
than  the  co!ii])reliension  scores  for  all 
three  pre-summer  groups. 

The  means  in  all  post-summer  read- 
ing tests  for  Group  1  were  higher  than 
pre-summer  scores  for  the  same  group. 
The  largest  gain.  .1875  years,  was 
made  in  the  coniprehe.  iion  test. 
Group  2  lost  in  all  reading  areas  over 
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the  summer  with  the  biggest  loss  in 
vocabulary.  Group  3  also  lost  in  all 
reading  areas,  but  the  highest  loss  was 
in  the  comprehension  test.  Group  2 
had  less  loss  than  Group  3  during  the 
summer. 

Analysis  of  variance  for  the  means 
of  the  pre-sumnier  vocabulary  test  for 
experimental  Groups  1.  2.  and  3 
showed  that  there  was  a  significant 
difference,  F  ^  47.0327,  p  <  .001.  be- 
tween the  group.s.  Significant  differ- 
ences were  also  found  in  comprehen- 
sion. F  —  33.7230,  p  <  .001.  and  in  to- 
tal reading.  Fr^  50.1129.  p<  .001. 

The  analysis  of  variance  for  the 
means  of  the  |)ost-suninier  vocabulary 
test  for  Groups  1.  2.  and  3  showed 
that  the  difference  was  wider  tlian  in 
the  pre-summer  vocabularv  test,  F  — 
102.1042,  p<.001.  The'  differences 
were  significant  and  w  der  than  pre- 
summer  scores  for  comprehension,  F 
=  93-0457,  p  <  001,  and  in  total  read- 
ing. F=  106.3714,  p<  .001. 

There  was  a  significant  difference 
between  IQ  scores  for  the  groups.  F  = 
34.5cS93,  p<.001.  The  average  IQ 
for  Group  1  was  115.32.  10*>.07  for 
Gnuip  2.  and  113.03  for  Group  3. 
The  total  reading  means  for  the  pre- 
summer  gr()n])s  were  2.2024  for  Grou]) 
1.  1/W3  lor  Group  2.  and  2.1468  for 
(»rou]>  3.  The  post-suuuiier  reading 
niear.s  were  2.2834  for  Grou])  U 
1.8178  for  Group  2.  and  1.9973  for 
Group  3. 

The  data  indicate  that  children  v;ho 
watched  over  half  of  the  sunniier  tele- 
vision programs  had  higher  intelli- 
gence scores ;  better  i)re-sumnier  and 
|x)st-suunner  reading  scores  in  vocabu- 
lary. C()ni])rehension.  and  total  reading: 
and  made  gains  in  reading  ability  in  all 
reading  areas  during  the  summer  while 
the  average  in  reading  scores  for  the 
other  groups  declined  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Conclusions  and  implications.  The 
following  conclusions  are  based  on  in- 
formation re]K)rted  throughout  the 
study  and.  specifically,  data  concerning 
availability  of  television  sets  and  televi- 
sion vie\\ing  interests,  the  use  of  li- 
brary facilities,  and  the  results  of  the 


analysis  of  the  data.  All  of  the  conclu- 
sions concern  children  in  the  Evans- 
ville-Vanderburgli  School  Corporation 
who  just  completed  the  first  grade. 

1  Most  of  the  children  who  com- 
plete the  first  grade  have  television  sets 
in  their  homes. 

2.  The  favorite  television  ]>rogranis 
of  the  children  are  not  children's  pro- 
grams but  "adult"  or  family  shows 
wliicli  are  ])resente(l  during  prime  tele- 
vision time. 

3.  I^oys  and  girls  have  significant 
losses  in  reading  ability  during  the 
.summer  vacation  months. 

4.  Girls  have  less  loss  during  sum- 
mer \acatioiis  than  boys. 

5.  Girls  have  higher  reading  scores 
than  boys  at  the  end  of  the  first  grade. 

6.  There  is  an  e(iual  loss  in  reading 
ability  for  the  uf)per  and  lower  (jiiar- 
ters  based  on  IQ,  but  the  percent  of 
loss  is  greater  for  the  lower  quarter 
duniig  the  summer  months. 

7.  The  Slimmer  television  program 
significantly  increased  library  usage 
(kirmg  the  summer. 

8.  Hoys,  and  girls  made  significant 
gams  in  V(Kahular\.  c(jni])reiieiisiun. 
and  total  reading  as  a  result  of  the 
summer  television  ])rogram.  as  coni- 
])ared  to  boys  and  girls  who  had  no 
formal  reading  ]>rograiii  during  the 
sniiimer. 

9.  Children  who  watched  over  half 
of  the  tele\ision  ]>rograiiis  liad  li.glier 
IQ  and  reading  scores  at  the  end  of 
the  first  giade  and  made  .significant 
gains  in  all  reading  tests,  as  conii)ared 
to  those  children  who  did  not  watch 
over  halt  of  the  programs  or  who  did 
not  return  their  l)ool<s  to  school. 

10.  The  tele-\ision  program  had  an 
especially  strong  effect  on  boys,  as  all 
outcomes  for  the  total  group  and  for 
the  U])per  and  lower  ((iiarters  were 
higher  for  ])o\s  than  for  girls. 

The  finfl'ngs  of  the  study  show  that 
there  is  normally  a  significant  loss  in 
reading  ability  by  children  during  the 
stimmer  vacation'  after  the  first  grade. 
The  results  .suggest  thai  many  ])arents 
do  not  utilize  library  facilities  or  en- 
courage reading  for  their  children  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 
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Kvcn  with  tlie  availability  of  activity 
books  and  a  suininer  television  pro- 
fjiam,  help  and  encouragement  is 
needed  by  children  from  their  parents 
to  sustain  the  interest  necessary  to 
benefit  from  the  program.  As  in  most 
good  reading  programs,  cooperation  of 
the  home  and  school  will  usually  result 
in  better  reading  achievem'*nt  for  chil- 
dren. 

The  results  of  the  study  show  that 
boys,  desj)ite  having  a  higher  average 
intelligence  than  girls,  do  not  achieve 
as  well  as  girls  in  reading  during  the 
first  year  of  school.  When  the  content 
of  a  program  is  aimed  at  the  interests 
of  l)oys — for  example,  the  summer  tele- 
vision i)rogram  with  its  space  theme 
and  l)oy  puppet — boys  achieve  better 


than  girls.  As  several  authors  indi- 
cated in  the  related  research,  beginning 
reading  materials  should  be  especially 
concerned  with  the  interests  of  boys. 

Summer  television  is  helpful  in 
maintaining  reading  achieveinent  dur- 
ing the  sunnner.  Good  teachers  are 
available ;  children  watch  television 
frequently  and  enjoy  learning,  using 
the  medium  ;  and  post-first-grade  chil- 
dren during  the  summer  are  not  over- 
burdened with  other  studies  and  activi- 
ties. The  Qo<,t  of  a  summer  television 
l)rogram  is  much  less  expensive  than 
normal  reading  programs.  A  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  children  par- 
ticipated in  the  television  program  than 
has  been  reported  in  summer  reading 
programs  held  in  regular  classrooms. 


RESEARCH  IN  i.t.a. 


Some  Difficulties  in  Transfer  of 
Learning  from  i.t.a.  to  t.o. 

John  Downing 
Reading  Rcsearcli  Unit 
London,  W.C.I. 

Tni:  RKsi'LTs  OF  five  years  of  basic  re- 
search on  i  t  a.  were  publislied  in  Janu- 
ary 1%7  by  the  National  Foundation 
for  Educational  Research  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  research  report  by 
Downing  (3)  was  reviewed  by  eleven 
independent  experts  from  Australia, 
Britain.  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
and  all  this  material  is  published  to- 
gether in  one  volinue.  The  i.t.a.  Sym- 
posium. 

The  most  important  conclusion  from 
the  research  is  that  "the  traditional  or- 
thography of  English  is  a  serious  cause 
of  difficulty  in  the  early  stages  of 
learning  to  read  and  write"  (p  51), 
The  evidence  for  this  conclusion  is 
massive.  For  example,  on  the  Scho- 
iiell  (//)  Graded  Word  Reading  test 
and  on  the  Xcale  {10)  Analysis  of 
Reading  .Ability,  administered  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  school  year,  the 
t.o.  word  recognition  and  accuracy 
scores  of  the  t.o.  pu])ils  were  less  than 
half  of  the  i.t.a.  scores  of  the  i.t.a.  pu- 
])ils  on  the  same  tests  i)rintcd  in  i.t.a. 

The  re])ort  also  concludes  that  '*i.t  a. 
as  an  e.xaniple  of  a  transitional  writ- 
ing-system for  beginning  reading  and 
writing  in  English  generally  produces 
superior  results  in  t  o.  reading  and  in 
r.o.  spelling  by  the  end  of  the  third 
year  of  schooP  (p.  49).  But  the  su- 
i)eriority  of  the  i.t.a.  group  after  tran- 
sition from  i.t.a.  to  t.o.  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  although  significant,  is 
small  compared  with  the  great  differ- 
ence between  i  t.a.  attainments  and  t.o. 
attaimiients  one  and  one-half  years 
earlier.  What  has  happened  to  cut 
down  the  dramatic  advantage  of  i.t.a. 
in  the  earlier  phase? 

The  i.t.a.  Symposium's  report  exam- 
ines the  children's  progress  during  the 
transition  stage  and  concludes, 

The  success  of  i.t.a.  in  improving  t.o. 


literacy  skills  occurs  in  spite  of  an  im- 
portant setback  in  the  growth  of  these 
basic  skills  at  the  stage  of  transition  from 
it  a  to  t.o  (p.  49) 

While  subjective  impressions  may 
suggest  that  the  transition  from  i  t.a.  to 
t  o.  IS  •^smooth"  and  **i)ainless/'  nev- 
ertheless, the  objective  test  results 
from  the  basic  research  in  Britain 
show  clearly  that  the  i  t  a.  students' 
t  o.  attainments  are  generally  inferior 
to  their  I  t.a.  attainments — a  few  weeks 
earlier  m  the  ca.se  of  the  Xeale  test, 
and  a  few  months  earlier  on  the  Scho- 
nell  test. 

For  exami)le.  152  i,t  a.  students  who 
had  been  transferred  from  i.t  a  b(X>ks 
to  t.o.  materials  by  their  teachers,  took  * 
the  i  t.a.  version  of  Form  C  of  the 
Xeale  Test  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
year  and  one  month  later  they  were 
tested  again  on  the  t  o.  version  of 
Form  A  of  the  Xeale  test  The  mean 
score  fell  from  42.2  on  the  i.t.a  test  to 
33  4  on  the  to  te.st. 

Further  evidence  of  this  setback  in 
the  (leveloi)ment  of  the  abilit\  to  read 
the  English  language  was  obtained 
from  comi>aring  the  i.t.a.  and  t.o. 
scores  on  Schoneirs  (Iraded  Word 
Reading  test  of  135  children  who  had 
been  transferred  from  i.t.a.  to  t.o. 
materials  at  least  four  months  Jirior  to 
the  test.  The  i.t.a.  test  was  adminis- 
tered a  little  before  the  m'uUWc  of  the 
second  school  year.  The  to  version 
of  the  same  test  was  given  at  the  .start 
of  the  third  school  year.  The  mean 
score  fell  from  51.6  in  i.t.a.  to  44.8  in 
t.o.  f  Full  statistical  informaticm  is 
given  in  The  I.t.a.  Symposium  report. 

In  a  second  British  i.t.a.  experiment 
designed  to  control  the  teacher  variable 
more  rigorously  than  was  possible  in 
the  first  one,  and  thus  to  check  on  the 
results  obtained,  a  similar  setback  ap- 
|)ears  to  have  occurred.  All  13  of  the 
i.t.a.  classes  had  lower  t.o.  scores  than 
i.t.a.  scores  on  the  Neale  test  adminis- 
tered as  ill  the  first  experiment. 
These  results  were  published  in  Down- 
ing and  Jones  (7)  and  are  further  dis- 
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cussed  in  a  iitw  book  hy  Downing  (6) 

be  piibhsbed  sbortly. 

The  report  in  The  i.t.a.  Symposium 
states  that  Ihe  evidence  supports  the 
\ie\v  expressed  by  some  teachers  in  the 
i.t.a.  classes  that  '*no  technique  of  cir- 
cumventing t.o.  would  be  as  immedi- 
ately effective  as  changing  to  a  simple 
and  regular  system,  through  a  reform 
of  Knglish  s|)elling"  (p.  52).  Certainly 
the  setback  at  the  transition  stage  is 
still  further  evidence  that  t.o.  is  a  seri- 
ous handicap  in  learning  to  read  in 
English- speaking  countries. 

However,  under  present  circum- 
stances and  possibly  for  many  years  to 
come,  methods  of  circumventing  the 
difficulties  of  t.o.  seem  likely  to  be  im- 
|K}rtant  and  therefore  the  final  pa  a- 
grapli  of  the  re|)ort  ni  The  i.t.a.  Sym- 
po.^um  read.s: 

If  the  Initial  Teaching  Alphabet  or  some 
other  transitional  system  is  to  be  taken 
up  and  more  widely  used,  as  seems 
likely  from  current  trends,  then  urgent 
lon-idcration  should  be  given  to  this 
need  for  a  series  of  laboratory  studies  to 
sha|)c  the  new  system  to  provide  greater 
effectiveness  in  transfer  to  reading  and 
writing  in  the  conventional  orthography 
of  Knghsh  (p.  53). 

.As  a  preliminary  step  towards  the 
pro|x>sed  la!K)ratory  experiments  to  es- 
tablish these  needed  improvements  in 
it  a.,  an  analysis  of  i.t.a.  students'  er- 
rors in  t.o.  reading  has  been  made  in 
an  attempt  to  answer  the  question 
"What  are  the  causes  of  this  setback  in 
skill  development  in  the  stage  of  tran- 
sition from  i.t.a  to  t.o.?" 

What  causes  the  setback? 

The  three  error  analyses  which  have 
been  made  are  intended  only  as  a 
prelinunary  step  to  answering  this 
question.  However,  their  results  may 
lK*rmit  us  a*  least  to  derive  some  hy- 
potheses for  testing  in  future  experi- 
ments. 

The  first  two  error  analyses  are 
based  on  data  from  the  original  British 
experiment  on  i.t.a.  which  commenced 
in  1961.  Full  details  of  the  design, 
methods,  and  procedures  of  this  exper- 
iment are  given  in  Downing's  report  in 
The  t  /.(/.  Symposium  on  pages  3-24. 


The  method  of  error  analysis  was  to 
count  the  number  of  errors  made  on 
each  t.o.  word  by  i.t.a.  students  who 
had  been  transferred  from  i.t.a.  to  t.o. 
materials  !)y  their  teachers.  In  this 
way  the  t.o.  words  which  were  most 
difficult  for  i.t.a.  students  could  be  dis- 
covered. Two  t.o.  tests  were  used  for 
this  purpose:  the  Neale  Analysis  of 
Reading  Ability  and  Schoneirs  Graded 
W^ord  Reading  test.  The  complete 
statistics  are  provided  on  fjages  63-65 
of  The  i.ta.  Symposium. 

The  design  for  transfer  from  i.t.a.  to 
t.o.  is  based  on  the  similarity  of  i.t.a. 
whole- word  configurations  lo  t.o. 
whole-word  configurations,  '^specially 
in  res|>ect  of  the  "top  coast-line"  or 
upper  part  of  the  line  of  print.  A  de- 
scription of  the  i.t.a.  tiesign  for  tran.s- 
fer  to  t.o.  is  given  in  l)owning  (2). 
However,  the  two  error  analyses  re- 
|)orled  ill  The  i.t.a.  Symposium  and 
discussed  further  in  Downing's  {6) 
|r»*er  W^k,  M  least  raise  doubts  about 
llic  theoretical  assumptions  behind 
i.t.a.  s  design  tor  transfer.  The  results 
of  these  analyses  of  errors  made  by 
i.t.a.  pupils  in  the  stage  of  transition  to 
t.o.  suggested  that  they  may  have  been 
analyzing  and  paying  attention  to  de- 
tails within  the  whole  word  at  least 
part  of  the  time.  In  particular,  on  the 
Xeale  test  mere  of  the  words  which 
caused  difficulty  ap|>ear  to  have  dif- 
fered in  t.o.  from  their  i.t.a.  form  in 
tehns  of  indi\idiial  letters  rather  than 
in  terms  of  overall  configuration.  For 
example,  in  the  second  test  passage  of 
the  Neale  measure  the  five  most  diffi- 
cult items  were: 


TA). 

(iA.a) 

the  center 

(die  scntcr) 

frightened 

(fneicnd) 

lo  safety 

(t<o  saft>) 

retimed 

(rcturnd) 

wandered 

(\%ondcrd) 

The  i.t.a.  theory  of  transfer  might 
predict  "frightened"  as  a  difficult  word 
at  the  transition  stage  because  its  t.o. 
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configuration  is  different  from  its  i.t.a. 
one,  but  the  other  four  items  have  i.t.a. 
and  t.o.  configurations  which  are 
highly  similar.  On  the  other  hand, 
four  of  the  above  five  especially  diffi- 
cult items  have  some  particular  detail 
u^ithin  the  t.o.  7i*or(^  which  is  different 
from  the  relevant  detail  in  the  i.t.a. 
word.  These  and  other  examples  led 
to  the  proposal  that  there  is  a  "need  to 
consider  for  the  study  of  this  problem 
a  smaller  unit  of  transfer  than  the 
upper  half  of  the  configurations  of 
whole  words''  (3,  p.  SO). 

If  one  examines  the  problem  of 
transfer  from  i.t.a.  to  t,o.  in  terms 
of  such  smaller  units,  the  i)ossibilities 
for  oroactive  interference  are  mucn 
gre  Only  a  relatively  few  possi- 
bihtita  are  obvious  from  the  configura- 
tional  l)oint  of  view  (e.g.  \)^it:J show) , 
but  many  of  the  more  difficult  words 
found  in  the  analysis  of  errors  made  on 
the  t.o.  Neale  and  Schonell  test  by 
•'transferred''  i.t.a.  pupils  contained 
possible  sources  of  proactive  interfer- 
ence, e.g.,  the  s  in  island ;  the  c  in  ceil- 
ing; the  g  in  gnome,  and  the  ph  in 
nephew  on  the  Schonell  test.  In  almost 
every  case  those  t.o.  words  on  the 
Xeaie  test  which  produced  the  greatest 
number  of  errors  represented  a  differ- 
ent sound  in  i.t.a.,  e.g.,  the  c  in  center, 
the  igh  in  frightened,  the  a  in  safely, 
the  a  in  wandered,  the  or  in  work,  the 
t  in  action,  the  i  in  final. 

McBride*s  (9)  study  of  transfer 
from  i.t.a.  to  t.o.  provides  further  evi- 
dence that  proactive  interference  from 
individual  letters  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  transition  stage.  He  found 
that  the  six  most  difficiU  t.o.  words 
from  a  list  of  100  words  from  the 
Janet  &  John  i.t.a.  basal  series  were 
these,  age,  huge,  zvhom,  frtdt,  magi- 
eian,  all  of  which  contain  t.o.  letters 
which  have  different  sound  values  in 
i.t.ar 

The  second  British  i.t.a.  experiment 
which  began  in  1963  has  now  pro- 
duced further  results  beyond  those 
published  in  the  article  by  Downing 
and  Jones  (7).  A  report  of  these  re- 
sults from  the  later  stages  of  the  ex- 
periment is  currently  in  preparation 


but  the  full  details  as  to  aims,  methods, 
and  procedures  may  be  found  in  the 
article  already  published.  One  new  set 
of  results  comes  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Schonell  Graded  Word 
Reading  test  in  t.o.  to  all  experimental 
(i.t.a.)  group  pupils  and  control  (t.o.) 
group  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year  in  school. 

At  this  stage  in  the  second  experi- 
ment less  than  half  of  the  i.t.a.  pupils 
had  been  changed  over  to  t.o.  materials 
by  their  teachers  but  all  of  the  Experi- 
mental i  t.a.  Group  were  tested  in  t.o. 
The  method  of  this  third  error  analysis 
was  different.  All  the  childrcns*  re- 
sponses were  utilized,  but  errors  were 
only  counted  if  the  word  read  incor- 
rectly on  the  second  test  had  been  read 
correctly  previously,  when  the  same 
test  had  been  administered  approxi- 
niately  nine  months  earlier.  In  that 
previous  testing  the  experimental 
(i.t.a.)  group  had  been  tested  on  the 
same  test  in  i.t.a.  Now,  they  were 
j^iven  the  t.o.  version.  Thus  the  errors 
showed  which  words  read  correctly  in 
i.t  a.  proved  difficulf  to  read  in  t.o. 
Parallel  data  were  collected  for  the 
control  (t.o.)  group  tested  on  l)oth 
occasions  in  t.o.  This  provides  some 
control  for  random  guessing.  The  re- 
sults arc  provided  in  the  table. 

Naturally  the  results  cannot  be  re- 
jjarded  as  conclusive,  but  they  nicrease 
the  doubts  about  the  theoretical  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  i.t.a.  design 
for  transfer  to  t.o.  The  words  which 
proved  mos*^  difficult  in 'transfer  from 
i,t.a.  to  t.o.  generally  differed  little  in 
thcli-  i.t.a.  and  t.o.  upper-half  configu- 
rations, but  they  did  differ  instead  in 
some  detail  within  the  configuration, 
this  detail  being  a  jxjssible  source  of 
proactive  interference. 

If  one  breaks  down  the  words  in  the 
table  into  groups  of  ten,  following 
Schonelfs  order  of  grading,  the  more 
difficult  words  in  each  group  can  be 
ascertained.  The  most  difficult  word 
among  the  easiest  first  ten  words  was 
playing  {p\s:'\^)  .  The  t.o.  and  i.t.a. 
forms  of  this  word  differ  in  terms  of 
both  configuration  and  detail.  The 
high  proportion  of  failures  in  transfer 
on  this  word  could  be  due  to  either 
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Forcing  Ahead  in  Reading 


Second  i.t.a.  Experiment  Analysis  of  Errors  Made  by  Experimental  Group 
(N  =  203)  AND  Control  Group  (N  =  211)  on  Schonell's  Graded  Word  Reading  Test 

First  test  administered  after  one  and  one-third  years  in  i.t.a.  to  i  t.a.  experimental  group  sub- 
jects and  in  to.  to  to.  control  g/oup  subjects.  Retest  at  start  of  third  year  in  t.o.  to  all  subjects. 


EXPERIMENTAL  (t  t  a  )  GROUP 


CONTROL  (t.o.)  GROUP 


Word  (tta/to.) 

tr«/trcc 
httl/httlc 
miik/milk 

h(i)k/h(K)k 

scty)l/school 

sit/sit 

f  roq/f  rog 

pKtii^/pla>ing 

bun/bun 

flmicr/f  lower 

rcvd/road 

clock/clock 

trxn/tram 

I'ct/hght 

pictuiT/picturu 

tbiqk/think 

summur/summcr 

p<<  pl/pcopic 

sumtbici/somcthmg 

dr(<  m/drcam 

d(iunsttvr\/ 

downstairs 
biscil/biscuit 
Jhcpurd/ shup  herd 
(birstv/thirstv 
croud/cnmd 
sandv\i(h/sandwich 
bcqinnii^/bcginning 
pa-Slit  )/posi  age 
icUnd/island 

sauscr/sauccr 

«vn|ul/angel 

s(<  liq/ccihng 

app((  rd/appcared 

n(Km/ghomc 

canxry/canarv 

attracti\/attr.icti\c 

imapn/imaginc 

nc\uc/ nephew 

qraducath/gradujll) 

smctldcr/smouldcr 
applaud/applaud 
disp<rwi/disposa] 
nurijht/nounshed 
diMcsd/discascd 
ut*ni\ersit>/ 
university 
orccstra/orchcstra 
noted  3/knowledge 
audicns/audicnce 
situeatcd/situated 


Ss  who  read 

Total  No  Ss 

Ss  who  read 

Total  No  Ss 

word  correctly 

Tfoditip  word 

U'ord  coTr€Ctly 

Percent 

readtttff  word 

on  first  test 

Percent 

correctly 

tn  1 1  a 

failure  tn 

correctly 

but  not  on 

failure  in 

i^%$t   ttOt  %ft   t  Om 

transfer 

first  test 

137 

5 

3.6 

123 

7 

5.7 

199 

7 

3.5 

191 

5 

26 

135 

2 

L5 

122 

1 

08 

143 

4 

2.8 

122 

2 

1.6 

147 

12 

8.2 

127 

4 

3.1 

119 

9 

7.6 

82 

2 

2.4 

142 

3 

2.1 

121 

8 

6.6 

125 

10 

8.0 

100 

1 

1.0 

134 

20 

14.9 

103 

1 

1.0 

1 11 
III 

2 

1.8 

103 

2 

1.9 

100 

4 

4.0 

62 

3 

48 

119 

22 

18.5 

50 

1 

2.0 

107 

8 

7.5 

87 

1 

1.1 

146 

17 

11.6 

110 

3 

2.7 

137 

48 

35.0 

39 

1 

2.6 

75 

3 

4.0 

5 

0 

0 

96 

8 

8.3 

67 

1 

1.5 

82 

3 

37 

64 

2 

3  1 

89 

11 

12.4 

42 

1 

2.4 

120 

22 

18.3 

97 

6 

6.2 

97 

21 

Zl.O 

1 

52 

9 

17.3 

28 

0 

0 

87 

23 

26.4 

36 

0 

0 

79 

13 

16.5 

35 

1 

2.9 

41 

4 

9.8 

22 

0 

0 

85 

20 

23.5 

25 

1 

40 

67 

6 

9.0 

40 

1 

2.5 

26 

1 

3.8 

26 

5 

19.2 

52 

14 

26.9 

11 

0 

0 

71 

30 

42.3 

8 

0 

0 

55 

17 

30.9 

8 

0 

0 

76 

35 

46.1 

8 

0 

0 

70 

45 

64.3 

5 

0 

0 

27 

11 

37.0 

6 

0 

0 

82 

47 

57.3 

6 

0 

0 

18 

9 

50.0 

4 

1 

250 

14 

7 

50.0 

5 

1 

20.0 

37 

9 

24.3 

12 

2 

16.7 

32 

15 

46.9 

4 

0 

0 

21 

5 

23.8 

7 

0 

0 

35 

12 

34J 

4 

0 

0 

30 

17 

56.7 

2 

0 

0 

35 

16 

45.7 

2 

0 

0 

37 

21 

56.8 

5 

0 

0 

23 

10 

43.5 

6 

0 

0 

15 

3 

20.0 

6 

0 

0 

10 

5 

50.0 

2 

0 

0 

21 

13 

61.9 

3 

0 

0 

18 

14 

77.8 

4 

0 

0 

14 

10 

71.4 

3 

1 

33.3 
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difference,  and  therefore  no  conclusion 
seems  ix)ssib]e.  The  error  analysis  of 
tlie  most  difficult  words  in  the  first 
grouj)  of  ten  words  in  the  table  is  also 
inconclusive.  But  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  grouj.s  of  ten  words  pro- 
vide very  interesting  dnta. 

In  the  second  group  of  ten  words 
the  most  difficult  in  transfer  were  light 
(liti),  f'oad  (ntd)  something  (sum- 
ihiq),  people  (p(tpl),  train  (irin),  in 
that  order  of  difficulty.  Only  one  of 
these  has  a  markedly  different  t.o.  con- 
figuration from  that  of  its  i.t.a.  version. 
This  was  light.  The  other  four  diffi- 
cult words  have  similar  t.o.  and  i.t.a. 
configurations,  but  what  they  do  have 
in  conunon  with  light  is  some  impor- 
tant detail  which  is  a  probable  source 
of  proactive  interference. 

The  third  group  of  words  reveals  a 
similar  pattern.  The  most  difficult  in 
transfer  were  island  (leland),  postage 
(pa'sta-j),  biscuit  (biscit),  crotvd 
(croud),  dreaui  (dram).  All  the  t.o. 
configurations  are  very  similar  to  the 
i.t.a.  configurations  with  the  possible 
exception  of  postage,  but  all  contain  a 
detail  which  is  a  possible  source  of 
])roactive  interference. 

The  evidence  from  the  fourth  grou]) 
is  perhaps  less  clear  but  the  trend 
seems  to  be  in  the  same  direction. 
Excluding  canary  and  attractive  be- 
cause of  the  ratlier  small  numlier  of 
correct  responses  on  the  i.t.a.  test,  the 
most  difficult  words  in  transfer  to  t.o. 
were  ceiling  (s((hr^),  gnome  (na'm), 
nephew  (nc\uc),  angel  (xnjcl). 
Gnome  and  nephexv  do  differ  some- 
what in  their  i.t.a.  and  t.o.  configura- 
tions, but  this  is  not  true  of  ceiling  or 
angel.  On  the  other  hand,  all  four 
words  contain  a  detail  which  is  a  pos- 
sible source  of  proactive  interference. 

A  study  of  the  easiest  words  in  each 
group  of  ten  d(ies  not  add  much  to  this 
inquiry  because  generally  they  have 
identical  or  similar  i.t.a.  and  t.o.  con- 
figurations, but  also  their  details  do 
Uwt  contain  probable  sources  of  proac- 
tive intflrference  (e.g.,  bun,  milk,  sit). 

Conclusions 
The  object  of  this  study  of  i.t.a.  stu- 
dents' errors  in  reading  t.o.  was  to 


seek  hypotheses  for  testing  experimen- 
tally.  Two  hypotheses  have  emerged  : 

1.  I.t.a.  students  do  not  transfer  to  t.o. 
simply  on  the  basis  of  the  upper- 
part  of  whole  word  configurations. 
They  also  i)erceive  details  within 
the  t.o.  configurations  which  are 
different  from  details  within  the 
corresponding  i  t.a.  configurations. 

2.  The  differences  in  the  details  of  the 
i.t.a.  and  t.o.  spellings  of  words  are 
an  important  source  of  proactive 
interference  in  transfer  from  i.t.a. 
to  t.o.  Such  interference  is  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  the  setliack  in 
skills  development  at  the  transition 
stage. 

One  more  definite  conclusion  may  be 
added.  This  further  aiial\^is  of  i.t.a. 
students*  t.o.  reading  errors  confirms 
the  conclusion  of  the  British  i.t.a.  ex- 
periment that  there  are  needed  im- 
provements in  i.t.a.  which  through 
"systematic  laboratory  studies  could  be 
shat>ed  to  provide  impro\ed  ])roactive 
facilitation  and  reduced  proactive  in- 
terference and  thus  increase  the 
efficiency  .  .  .in  the  transition  phase'* 
(.?.  p.  '52.).  The  difficulties  facing 
those  w^ho  may  seek  these  improve- 
ments in  i.t.a.  have  been  outlined  in 
two  recent  articles  by  Downing  (4  and 
5,)  but  strong  encouragement  to  pur- 
sue these  needed  imj^rovements  has 
come  from  the  recent  contributions  by 
Artley  and  by  Holmes. 

Artley  (7)  states,  "Indeed,  it  .%rould 
be  extremely  unfortunate  if  at  this 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  Initial 
Teaching  Alphabet  it  were  to  bj  as- 
sumed that  ])otIi  the  code  system  and 
the  method  of  its  use  were  fixed  and 
established  so  that  no  further  work  on 
either  would  be  necessary.  Were  this 
to  take  place,  the  chances  would  be 
great  that  we  would  be  operating  with 
something  less  than  the  best.  This, 
the  profession  could  hardly  condone." 

Holmes'  (8)  comment  is  as  follows, 
*Tn  summary,  this  reviewer  heartily 
agrees  with  Downing's  call  for  a  series 
of  experiments  in  the  'psychological 
laboratory'  designed  to  determine  how 
the  forms  of  i.t.a.  characters  ought  to 
be  modified  to  maxiniire  their  transfer 
value  to  t.o.  and  further  to  find  what 
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new  materials  and  teaching  terhniques 
sliutild  he  (le\ eloped  to  facilitate  trans- 
fer from  i.t.a.  to  t.o." 
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READING  IS  A  COAlPi.EX  PROCKSS  which 

includes  the  recognition  of  printed  or 
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written  .symhols,  understanding  of  the 
mdividual  symbol  in  relation  to  other 
symhol.s,  and  nitegration  of  the  sym- 
hols into  a  pattern  which  will  elicit 
hoth  literal  and  interpretive  responses 

In  order  to  present  idea.s  ni  a  writ- 
ten or  printed  form,  a  particular  orthog- 
raphy must  be  adopted.  This  process 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  encoduig. 
Reading  is  the  converse  or  decoding 
process.  Therefore,  it  would  seem 
that  the  more  regular  the  code  the  less 
difficult  the  decoding  process  would  he. 

The  /UfjKise  of  this  study  was  to 
investigate  the  eflfoctiveness  of  the  ini- 
tial teachmg  alphabet,  a  simplified  al- 
phabet, in  facilitating  the  reading  proc- 
ess for  students  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  who  were  diagnosed  as 
disabled  readers. 

Basic  hypotheses 

1.  Disabled  readers'  speed  of  com- 
prehension w  ill  be  significandy  in- 
creased when  instruction  is  provided 
through  i.t.a. 

2.  Disabled  readers'  comprehension 
skill  will  be  significantly  increased 
wlien  i.t.a.  is  used  as  a  medium  of  in- 
struction. 

3.  Disabled  readers'  knowledge  of 
individual  word  meanings  will  be  sig- 
nificantly increased  when  i.t.a.  is  used 
as  a  medium  of  instruction. 

4.  Disabled  readers'  ability  to  iden- 
tify words  will  be  significantly  in- 
creased when  i.t  a.  is  used  as  a  medium 
of  instruction. 

Predictive  questions 

Data  were  obtained  to  answer  the 
following  questions : 

Major  question 

Can  a  medium  of  instruction  to  in- 
crease reading  achievement  be  identi- 
fied which  is  a  superior  aid  to  disabled 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  readers? 

Sub-questions 

(1)  Is  the  influence  of  various  medi- 
ums of  instruction  on  speed  of  compre- 
hension diflferent  across  the  range  of 
speed  pretest  scores  and  measured  in- 
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telli^ciice  for  disabled  seventh  and 
eighth  jjrade  readers?  If  not,  then  : 

(2)  Is  there  a  constant  level  of 
difference  in  niedii^s  of  instruction 
for  disabled  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
readers  across  the  range  of  speed  pre- 
test scores  and  measured  intelligence? 

These  two  sub-questions  were  re- 
peated for  each  of  the  skills  under  ob- 
servation, i.e.,  speed  of  comprehension, 
vocabulary,  comprehension,  and  word 
recognition. 

Need  for  the  study 

Modern  technological  development 
has  greatly  increased  the  need  for 
schools  to  develop  the  reading  ability 
of  all  the  students  to  a  level  that  is 
commensurate  with  their  ca|)acity  for 
learning.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to 
continually  evaluate  methods  and 
materials  which  are  used  for  this  pur- 
|K)se. 

There  is  considerable  agreement 
among  educators  that  a  student  must 
be  provided  with  materials  constructed 
at  an  appropriate  level,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  what  is  known  of  patterns  of 
child  development,  if  he  is  to  acquire 
efficient  reading  skills  and  habits.  An 
appropriate  medium  tor  presenting 
such  materials  is  needed  as  well. 

Ivven  though  attempts  have  been 
made  to  provide  suitable  material  for 
instruction,  reading  disabilities  con- 
tinue to  plague  the  modern  classroom 
from  primary  school  through  the  uni- 
_  versity  kveli2)^  

Frequently  the  reading  disability  is 
the  result  of  an  invlividuars  inability  to 
recognize  words  (7). 

It  has  been  stated  (4)  that  the  one 
element  common  in  all  teaching  meth- 
ods is  the  traditional  printed  alphabet 
and  spelling,  and  it  is  the  belief  that  its 
unsystematic  nature  causes  many  read- 
ing failures. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
construct  a  simplified  alphabet  to  be 
used  as  a  medium  for  teaching  reading. 

Phonotypy,  one  of  the  earliest  al- 
phabets of  this  nature,  was  described 
as  *'a  system  of  printing  and  writing, 
in  which  tht  same  sound  has  always 
the  same  symbol,  and  the  same  symbol 


has  always  the  same  sound"  (6). 
Using  i'honotypy  as  a  base.  Sir  James 
Pitman  developed  the  Augmented 
Roman  Alphabet  which  later  became 
known  as  the  initial  teaching  .ilph.ibet 
(4). 

Several  researchers  have  reported 
outstanding  success  in  teachmg  l)egin- 
ning  re.iding  using  i.t.a.  as  a  medium 
for  instruction  (1.  4,  8.  9). 

On  the  other  hand.  Sebesta  (//) 
found  that  when  he  used  a  simplified 
alphabet  in  l)eginning  reading  instruc- 
tion, there  were  **no  statistically  ^ig1lif- 
icaiit  differences  on  familiar  words,  be- 
tween the  groups  taught  with  the  new 
alphabet  and  those  taught  widi  tradi- 
tional orthography.'* 

Re|X)rte<l  studies,  where  i  t  a.  was 
used  with  disabled  readers,  are  not 
only  few  in  number  but  also  present 
conflicting  evidence  ( /,  5.  12). 

The  present  investigation  was  de- 
signed to  obtain  empirical  evidence  of 
the  extent  to  which  mediums  of  in- 
struction, pretest  d.ita.  and/or  meas- 
ured intelligence  relate  to  the  reading 
ichievement  of  disabled  seventh  aiul 
e^f^hth  grade  readers. 

Subjects 

The  population  consisted  of  all  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grade  students  (N=: 
148  in  the  Woodland  R-I\'  School 
District  of  Lutesville.  Missouri,  and  all 
eighth  grade  students  (N  —  163)  of  the 
Jackson  R-II  .School  District  of  Jack- 
son. Missouri,  in  January  1966. 

The  sample  drawn  from  tlie  |X)pula- 
tion  consisted  of  77  subjects  (38  girls 
and  39  boys).  The  subjects  ranged  in 
chronological  age  from  149  months  to 
178  months  and  in  IQ  from  89-117. 
Each  subject  had  a  reading  disability 
of  tw^o  or  more  vears  as  measured  by 
the  Weclisler  Intelligence  Scale  for 
Child»*en  and  the  Gray  Oral  Reading 
Test. 

\feihods 

The  subjects  were  divided  into  four 
groups  as  near  equal  as  possible  in 
number  and  sex. 

The  subjects  were  randomly  selected 
with  the  groups  previously  established 
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in  accnrdaiicc  with  the  administrative 
procedures  of  the  schook.  A  coin  was 
flipj)ed  to  determine  which  medium  of 
inst  uction  a  j^nuij)  was  to  receive. 

In.ra-class  groni)in^  was  n^ed  so 
that  each  suhject  used  a  text  ai)i)roi)ri- 
ate  for  his  rea(hng  level.  The  snhjects 
in  Grouj)  I  received  instruction  in 
**i.t.a  onlv"  during  the  rea(hng  perio^!. 
The  rest  Of  the  school  Jay  they  fol- 
lowed the  regular  schedule  usnig  tradi- 
tional texts.  Grouj)  II  was  divided 
into  two  grou|)S.  half  of  them  receivi'ig 
instruction  in  i.t.a.  and  the  other  dt 
in  t  o.  in  the  same  classroom  at  the 
same  time  (irouj)  III  received  in- 
struction in  t.o.  during  die  reading  ses- 
sion as  well  as  at  odier  times  during 
the  (lav.  Group  I\*  ser\ed  as  the  con- 
trol grouj).  The  suhject s  in  this  group 
received  die  regular  j)rograiii  of  the 
school  which  did  not  include  any  read- 
ing instruction.  The  investigator  vis- 
ited this  gruup  as  often  as  he  visited 
the  other  grouj)S  (one  j)eriod  every 
two  weeks K 

The  suhjects  received  live  50  minute 
jieriods  of  instruction  per  week  for  14 
weeks. 

The  teachers  who  were  using  i.t.a 
sl)eiit  five  days  teaching  sound-symhol 
relatioiishij)s  of  the  new  al|)liahet  he- 
forc  they  hegan  instructing  through 
i.t.a 

Kacli  student  received  in  struct  inn  at 
the  level  indicated  hy  the  pretest  <liag- 
nosis.  'I  he  teachers  used  the  methods 
and  j)rocedures  recommended  in  the 
manuals  that  accompanied  the  Shcldan 

Hiisic  R  cadi  ft  (J  Scries. 

The  Gray  Oral  Reading  Test  and 
the  Gates  Reading  Survey  Test  were 
administered  as  pretests,  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  week  of  instruction,  and  a- 
j)OSt-te.^ts. 

Multiple  linear  regression  analyses 
were  u.sed  to  determine  the  level  of  sig- 
nificance that  ohtained.  The  .05  level 
of  significance  was  adopted  for  this 
study. 

The  data  necessary  for  analysis 
when  multiple  linear  regression  is  used 
include  predictor  variable  bcores  and 
criterion  variable  scores  (3),    In  the 


present  study  predictor  variables  were 
scores  representative  of  mediums  of  in- 
struction and  intelligence.  Criterion 
variables  were  post -test  scores  on  the 
Gray  Oral  Reading  Test  and  the  Gates 
Reading  Survey  Test. 

Four  regression  models  were  foniui- 
lated  to  test  the  level  of  relatioiisliii) 
that  existed  between  the  j)redictor  var- 
iables and  tiie  criterion  variables.  The 
ecpiatioii  below  illustrates  an  unre- 
stricted linear  regression  model  used  in 
the  i)reseiit  study. 

Model 

V  ^  anu  +  a,x*^*  +  aox'-*  +  a,x^^^ 
+  aix**'  -j-  a,x'-»'  +  a,.x**''  +  a7X*'> 
+  asx'^»  -i^  aiX*-»'  +  a,oX^^^'^  + 
:ii'Z  +  e 

.\  coiiij)lete  descrij)tioii  of  the  statis- 
tical procedure  used  in  this  study 
would  be  too  lengthy  for  a  re])ort  of 
this  nature 

Statistical  aiial>ses  were  conducted 
for  each  score  obtained,  i  e.,  word  rec- 
ognition, sj)eed  of  conii)reliensioii.  vo- 
cabulary, and  comprehension. 

In  order  to  determine  the  statistical 
significance  of  the  difference  between 
the  residual  variance  of  the  unre- 
stricted model  and  the  residual  vari- 
ance of  the  restricted  model  the  F  dis- 
tribution was  used  {3.  10). 

Results 

.\fter  ten  weeks  of  instruction,  the 
restricted  model  indicated  that  i.t.a. 
was  a  statistically  superior  medium  of 
instruction  to  increase  speed  of  com- 
j>rebeiision.  No  other  significant  rela- 
tion.sliij)s  obtained  at  this  point  in  the 
experiment.  However,  the  correlated 
T-tests  revealed  significant  gains  in  all 
skilh  under  observation  except  com- 
prehension. 

The  results  at  the  end  of  the  investi- 
gation (14  weeks  of  instruction)  indi- 
cated that  the  only  significant  differ- 
ence between  mediums  of  instruction 
that  obtained  was  on  the  speed  of  com- 
prehetision  scores.  The  subjects  in  the 
control  .setting  made  significatitly 
greater  gains  in  speed  of  coniprelien- 
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Sinn  than  subject .s  in  any  medium  of 
nistrnction  used  in  this  experiment. 

W'lule  there  were  no  other  statisti- 
cally sij^nificant  relationships  between 
the  me(liums  of  instruction,  subjects  in 
all  mediums  made  si<;nificant  gains  in 
readin.tT  aehie\ement. 

I)is(  ussion  of  icsults 

The  discussion  rejHji  ted  in  this  sec- 
ticm  is  relevant  to  the  findinj^.s  of  this 
stud\.  There  are  obviousK  mimerous 
interpretations  which  may  account  for 
the  tindinj;s  produced  by  the  present 
Mud\  Xo  attempt  has  been  made  to 
discuss  all  of  tin*  possible  circum- 
Maiices  that  eould  account  for  the  find- 
intjs.  The  theoretical  and  empirical 
ex])lanations  offered  here  were  based 
Ujxni  the  reported  findings  of  this 
study  in  relation  to  findings  re|x>rted 
in  previous  research  which  appeared  to 
1  c  relevant  to  the  present  study. 

P^vcn  though  the  results  of  this 
investigation  did  not  providt  uneqtiiv- 
ocal  e\idence  as  to  the  bc^.  inedinin 
of  instruction  in  reading  foi  disabled 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  readers, 
there  are  some  asj>ects  of  the  iines- 
ligation  which  de.serve  attention.  Spe- 
cifically, the  variance  maiiife.sted  by 
this  .sample  suggests  that  different  me- 
diums of  instruction  pro(hice  varied  ef- 
fects u])on  the  functional  criterion  var- 
iables measured  in  this  .study.  The 
only  medium  which  produced  a  signifi- 
cant effect  u|xin  the  reading  achieve- 
ment of  this  sample  was  the  control 
.setting.  This  group  made  significant 
gains  in  speed  of  comprehension  across 
the  range  of  pretest  .scores  with  IQ  as 
a  non-inter.icting  covariable. 

Results  regarding  the  relatioiivShip  of 
pretest  scores,  mediums  of  in.struction, 
and/or  intelligence  seemed  quite  clear. 
There  were  no  significant  interactions 
resulting  from  the  use  of  any  of  the 
regression  models. 

The  a])parent  variance  in  medutms 
of  instruction  tised  wHtli  this  sample  is 
especially  relevant  when  evaluated  in 
connection  with  earlier  studies.  One 
such  sttidy  which  was  conducted  with 
subjects  whose  IQ  scores  were  all 
below  85  reiK)rted  no  statistically  sig- 


nificant differences  between  experi- 
mental and  cofitrol  groups  (5). 
Another  study  found  no  statistically 
significant  differences  with  first  grade 
subjects  when  an  artificial  alphabet 
was  used  ff)r  initial  instruction  (11). 

The  results  of  the  present  study  in- 
dicated that  the  subjects  in  the  control 
group  made  significantly  greater  gains 
ni  speed  of  comprehension  than  did 
those  ill  any  of  the  instruction  groups. 
.\  possible  explanation  of  this  is  that  in 
the  schools  from  which  the  sample  was 
drawn  the  .students  who  were  not  in 
reading  classes  were  taking  courses 
in  science,  shop,  or  home  economics. 
The  high  interest  \alue  in  these  sub- 
jects plus  the  fact  that  the  students  had 
a  choice  might  have  adversely  affected 
the  results  of  the  .study.  It  is  also  i)os- 
sible  that  the  broad  experience  of  these 
Courses  supplied  information  to  the 
subjects  which  was  indirectly  related 
to  the  test  material.  One  other  po.s.si- 
ble  explanation  is  that  the  added  em- 
phasis on  word  recognition  skills  in  the 
reading  groups  tended  to  slow  the 
.speed  of  comprehension. 

The  theory  that  i.t  a.  should  reduce 
the  amount  of  effort  needed  to  recog- 
nize unfamiliar  words  was  not  verified 
ill  this  study.  While  no  statistically 
significant  results  were  obtained,  the 
trend  indicated  that  the  subjects  in- 
structed through  "i.t.a.  only''  made  the 
least  amount  of  gain  in  word  recogni- 
tion. A  possible  explanation  of  this 
finding  is  that  the  time  element  was 
not  long  enough  to  allow  the  groups 
who  were  receiving  reading  in.struction 
to  assimilate  the  new  knowledge.  A 
follow-tip  .study  will  be  conducted  six 
months  from  the  close  of  the  experi- 
ment to  assess  the  results  over  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

Conclusions 

Nonsignificant  results  on  a  sub.stan- 
tial  number  of  F  ratios  indicate  that  no 
one  medium  of  in.struction  is  a  supe- 
rior aid  to  disabled  readers  in  improv- 
ing all  of  the  skills  measured  in  this 
study. 

Some  mediums  of  instruction  yielded 
greater  gains  on  one  skill  than  they  did 
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on  aiiotlier.  Care  nnist  be  used  in  se- 
lecting the  medimn  that  promises  the 
hest  results  for  the  particular  skill  be- 
ing taught. 
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Effects  of  Practice  and  Instruction 
in  i.t.a.  upon  Ability  to  Transfer 
from  Reading  Orally  in  t.o.  to 
Reading  Orally  in  i.t.a. 

Tfironoki:  A.  Mt)RK 
W  estern  W  ashington  State 
College 

M.^XY  OK  Till-:  j)ro])oncnts  of  i.t.a.  have 
suggested  that  transfer  from  reading  in 
i.t.a.  to  reading  in  to.  takes  ])lace  read- 
ily and  without  instruction.  However. 
XfcCracken  (1)  ir  studying  the  a!)i]i- 
ties  of  cliildren  to  transfer  in  the  ojj- 
|)Osite  direction,  tliat  is,  from  t.o.  to 
i.t.a.,  foinid  that  transfer  does  take 
place  automatically  or  viitlioiit  instruc- 
tion if  it  is  acce])ted  that  the  transfer  is 
at  a  level  one  year  or  more  helow  the 
child's  instrtictional  level  as  measured 
!)V  the  Standard  Reading  Inventory  or 
if  it  is  accepted  that  the  child's  |>er- 
forniance  after  transfer  will  be  signifi- 
cantly slower  and  less  fluent.  This 
raised  the  (juestion  of  how  much  time 
might  l>e  necessary  to  effect  full,  or 
complete,  transfer.  Would  a  small 
amount  of  instruction  and  practice 
make  a  sizahle  difference*^ 

Purj>o.se 

Thi.s,  study  examined  the  ability  of 
third  and  fourth  grade  children  to 
transfer  from  reading  in  traditional  or- 
thography to  reading  in  i.t.a.  at  fi  .e  in- 
tervals of  instruction  and  j>ract*ce  in 
i.t.a..  pretest.  15  minutes,  45  minutes, 
105  minutes,  and  165  minutes. 

Subjects,  tests,  and  procedures 

Seventeen  third  and  fourth  grade 
children  enrolled  in  the  Campus 
School  of  W^estern  W^ashington  State 
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College  were  the  subjects.  Pretests 
were  administered  in  t.o.  and  in  i.t.a. 
The  children  received  165  minutes  of 
instruction  and  practice  in  i.t.a.  Tests 
in  i.t.a.  were  administered  after  15,  45, 
103.  and  165  minutes  of  instruction 
and  practice.  The  i.t.a.  practice  mate- 
rials were  the  Early-to-Read  Scries 
produced  by  Mazurkiewicz  and  Tany- 
zer  (2)  The  Gray  Oral  Reading  Test 
(3)  and  the  isolated  wo»*<!  recognition 
sub-test  of  The  Standard  Reading  In- 
ventory (7)  were  used  to  measure 
speed  of  oral  reading,  errors  in  oral 
reading,  and  isolated  word  pronounc- 
ing ability.  Both  tests  were  transliter- 
ated into  i.t.a. 

Results 

Speed  of  i.t.a.  reading  increased  and 
the  number  of  errors  made  in  i.t.a. 
reading  decreased  as  the  amount  of  in- 
struction and  practice  increased.  The 
differences  in  sj)ced  and  in  the  niiml)er 
of  errors  between  initial  t.o.  reading 
and  i.t.a.  reading  at  each  interval  de- 
creased, although  initinl  t.o.  was  still 
l>etter  after  165  minutes.  More  than 
165  minutes  of  instruction  and  practice 
would  Ik  i-^cessary  for  i.t.a  ix-ifurni- 
aiice  to  e(|ual  reading  j)erfor  laiice  in 
to.    llowev^»r  the  decrease,  plotted  as 


a  linear  relationship,  indicated  that 
ecjual  performances  would  be  reached 
in  6  to  7  hours. 

This  study  indicated  that  some  in- 
struction and  practice  are  necessary  in 
t  ransf  er  ri  ng  f  rom  t  .o.  to  i.t.a. 
However,  the  child  who  is  transferring 
from  i.t.a.  to  t.o.  iias  t.o.  ''practice"  in 
his  natural  environment — street  signs, 
TV  commercials,  newspapers,  comics, 
and  Ix>oks.  This  would  appear  to  l)e 
sufficient  practice  to  effect  transfer  in 
reading  from  i.t.a.  to  t.o.  without  spe- 
cial training. 
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LINGUISTICS 


Current  Linguistic  Research  and 
Its  Implications  for  the 
Teaching  of  Reading 

KoNAi.o  Wardhaugh 
l^nivcrsity  of  Michigan 

DiRixc  Till-:  past  decade  there  have 
hceii  periochc  (hsciissions  ahoiit  the  re- 
lutitMiship  of  hnjjiiistic  research  to  re- 
search in  readinj;  and  to  the  teaching 
of  reading.  Kmntly.  .several  anthor> 
have  pro(hicefl  summaries  of  these  dis- 
cussions and  have  ]>ointed  out  wliat 
;ip|)ears  to  them  to  he  im])ortant  in  the 
relationship.  In  one  such  summary 
Carroll  (6)  criticizes  reading  research- 
ers for  their  failure  to  incor|)orate  lin- 
guistic finding.s  into  the  procedures 
which  they  ha\e  choseu  to  examine  in 
their  research.  He  | joints  out  that 
even  though  much  reading  researcli 
has  Ikcu  methodologically  sound,  it 
has  proved  to  he  of  little  use  hecause 
the  teaching  procedures  wliich  were 
examined  in  the  research  were  not 
thoroughly  sound.  In  another  suni- 
marv.  Hctts  (J)  ]K)ints  out  .some  of  tlie 
relationships  he  |)erceives  hetween 
reading  and  linguistics  hut  at  the  same 
time  criticizes  linguists  for  l)eing  con- 
tent to  dahhie  in  reading  and  for 
adopting  a  rather  nai\c  approach  to 
psychological  and  pedagogical  prob- 
lems. In  a  most  able  .summary  of  the 
whole  reafling-linguistics  controversy. 
Devine  (77)  rightly  |)oints  out  that  al- 
though the  controversy  has  been  char- 
acterizefl  by  opinion  rather  than  by 
fact,  it  still  gives  one  good  reason  to  l)e 
optimistic  that  the  fmdings  of  linguistic 
research  will  prove  to  Ik  of  use  t(» 
reading  specialists. 

One  view  of  linguistics 

Perhaps  it  would  l>e  well  at  tlii.s 
|)oint  to  try  to  characterize  just  what 
linguistics  and  the  discoveries  of  liii- 
^.'Uistic  research  appear  to  be  for  most 
oi  the  writers  who  s<i  far  have  tried 
to  relate  linguistics  to  reading.  Ac- 
cording to  this  characterization,  the 


main  findings  of  lingui.stics  which 
might  have  applicaticni  to  the  teaching 
of  reading  and  to  readuig  research 
might  be  listed  as  a)  language  is 
s|)eecli  and  writmg  is  a  reproduction  of 
>peecli  ;  b)  graphemes  and  punctuatJou 
marks  are  representations  of  phonemes 
and  intonation  patterns:  c)  language  is 
]iatternefK  that  is  grammatical,  and  al- 
though the  patterns  are  relatively  few 
in  number,  they  are  almost  bewildering 
ill  po.ssibilitics  for  variation:  d)  lan- 
guage if  s|w»ken  ui  dialects:  and  e)l  n- 
guists  prefer  description  of  linguistic 
data  to  prescription  and  intros|KCtion. 
While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many 
Imguists  would  agree  with  the  al)ovc 
statements,  nevertheless,  the  state- 
ments by  no  means  ade(|uately  charac- 
terize current  linguistic  thinking  and 
research,  h'ven  if  they  were  aflequate, 
current  reading  procedures  lag  sadly 
k'hind  them,  and  this  linguistic  lag 
reallv  deserves  a  comment  or  two  be- 
fore any  mention  is  made  of  current 
linguistic  thinking. 

I  Jiiguist.s  agree  that  speech  and 
writing  may  be  consiflered  to  be  diflfcr- 
ent  cofles  but  in.sist  that  the  s|)eecli 
code  is  somehow  basic  to  the  writing 
code  Consequently,  comments  alwii 
the  sounds  of  s|)eech  and  the  symbol, 
of  writing  must  l>e  clearly  differen- 
tiated from  each  other.  In  spite  of  the 
work  of  Hloomfield  and  Harnhart  in 
Lrt*s  Read  {4}  and  of  Fries  in  Lin- 
(juisttcs  and  Rcadiwj  even  these 

basic  facts  have  not  been  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  majority  of  texts 
on  reading.  This  statement  should  not 
be  read  as  a  blanket  approval  of  the 
two  lKK)ks  and  the  positions  taken  by 
their  authors.  Both  \yooks  overstress 
the  iin|>ortance  of  tlie  phoneme-gra- 
pheme relation.ship  and  both  oversim- 
plify the  pri>cess  of  reading:  learning 
to  read  means  more  than  developing 
high-speed  recognition  responses  to 
various  letter  patterns  though  not.  to 
be  sure,  as  much  as  some  statements, 
for  example  those  by  Gates  (14)  .and 
Burton  (5),  make  it  out  to  be. 
However,  many  of  the  teaching  procc- 
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(hires  :ul\ocatcd  by  Fries,  sucli  as,  the 
use  of  contrast,  the  stress  on  vowels, 
the  insistence  on  whole  word  patterns, 
and  the  separation  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing, sccni  Uy  he  excellent  linguistically 
and  j^edagogically :  and  certainly  Fries' 
in^sistence  on  a  clear  use  of  the  terms 
phonics,  phone  He.  and  phone  utiles  must 
be  recognized  as  crucial  if  there  is  to 
be  any  really  worthwhile  discussion  of 
those  topics  by  reading  sjx^cialists. 
1  except  for  what  is  basically  a  sound 
bof)k  by  Cordts,  Phonics  for  the  Read- 
mit Teat  her  {W),  books  on  reading 
still  continue  to  confuse  phoneme  and 
grapheme,  phonics.  ])honetics,  and  pho- 
nniiits  and  tu  interweave  linguistic 
data  and  linguistic  myth  ad  nauseam. 
Ileilman's  Phonirs  in  Proper  Perspee- 
tire  {15)  is  a  good  example  of  such 
confusion:  if  this  is  a  proper  pers])ec- 
tive.  tiien  reading  teachers,  like  the 
I  Iabs!)urgs.  have  learned  nothing  and 
forgotten  nothing!  And  the  ones  to 
suffer  are  the  children  they  would 
teach.  Furthcrniore,  a  recent  series  of 
articles  in  The  Readimf  Teacher  by 
Clyiier  i^).  Uailcy  (I),  and  l^mans 
if?)  nn  phonic  generalisations  would 
have  !)enerited  from  a  much  closer  at- 
tention to  linguistic  data  than  any  of 
the  authors  chose  to  give,  for  here  is  a 
good  example  of  the  tyjx?  of  investiga- 
tion of  which  Carroll  speaks  in  which 
ade(|uate  methodology  is  largely 
wasted  on  unsound  procvdurcs. 

Phoneme  and  grapheme 

Keadiiig  teachers  and  particularly 
reading  researchers  must  make  them- 
selves aware  of  the  phoneme-grapheme 
corres|)oiidence ;  the  clear  distinctions 
among  phonics,  phonetics,  and  pho- 
neniics;  and  the  difference  l>etween 
statements  al)Out  sj)eech  and  state- 
ments about  writing.  Happily  there  is 
much  'mguistic  research  available  on 
these  topics.  Current  work  in  linguis- 
tics iloes,  however,  indicate  that  a 
word  of  caution  is  required  at  this 
|X)iiit  on  the  subject  of  the  phoneme. 
Linguists  in  general  have  always 
viewed  the  phoneme  as  a  convenient 
linguistic  fiction,  and  a  hard  to  define 
one  at  that,  rather  than  as  an  absolute 


linguistic  fact.  Today  many  linguists 
manage  to  do  without  phonemes  he- 
cause  such  linguists  believe  that  a  dis- 
tinct phonemic  level  is  not  required  in 
describing  a  language.  More  impor- 
tant to  them  dian  the  phonemic  is  a 
level  of  representation  which  may  be 
called  the  niorphophonemic.  For  ex- 
ample, instead  of  picking  out  the  broad 
phonetic  differences  among  the  end- 
ings of  cats.  dogs,  and  judges,  the  [s], 
[z],  and  [3z]  and  calling  these  differ- 
ences phonemic  differences  because  of 
certain  contrasts  elsewhere  in  the  lan- 
guage, these  linguists  point  out  that 
English  plural  formation  is  character- 
ized by  a  niorphophonemic  sibilant 
which  is  ]>redictably  realized  in  various 
phonetic  shapes  according  to  environ- 
ment. Likewise,  they  stress  the  im- 
|x>rtance  of  the  niorphophonemic  con- 
nection in  Engli.sh  between  such  pairs 
of  words  as  produce  and  production, 
nation  and  national,  and  long  and 
longer.  In  each  case  it  s<^ems  that  a 
phonemic  s|>elling  and  an  insistence  on 
"traditional"  phoiiemicization  conceals 
rather  than  reveals  the  linguistic  facts. 
It  might  even  be  said  that  English 
spelling  ill  man>  cases  is  a  good  (or  at 
least  better  than  previously  acknowl- 
edged) re])resentation  of  the  phonolog- 
ical facts  of  English.  \\'hat  this  means 
for  reading  specialists  is  that  there  is 
reason  to  liave  serious  doubts  that  a 
child  beginning  to  read  is  well  served 
by  a  strict  insistence  on  a  one-to- 
one  phoiiemegrapheme  corres|X)ndence 
when  current  linguistic  research  sug- 
gests, first  of  all,  that  the  phoneme  nei- 
ther exists  nor  is  i  particularly  useful 
fiction  and,  secondly,  that  rules  for 
pronouncing  are  de|)cndcnt  in  part  on 
grammatical  and  lexival  information. 

There  is  really  nothing  new  in  what 
has  just  been  said.  The  lack  of  nov- 
cltv  is  readily  apparent  if  you  read  an 
interesting  fKiper  by  Edward  Sapir 
(24),  which  first  appeared  over  thirty 
years  ago.  Although  Sapir  claimed  in 
this  pjiper  that  phonemes  have  a  psy- 
chological reality,  a  close  examination 
of  what  he  says  shows  tnat  what  he 
was  talking  about  was  morphopho- 
iiemes  rather  than  phonemes.   He  also 
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smn^  to  have  l)ccn  making  a  distinc- 
{\in\  l)et\vec!i  linguistic  facts,  that  is 
lmgui^tic  reality,  and  linguistic  data, 
that  is.  the  ohservahlc  characteristics 
of  lan^'na^e  It  wdl  he  useful  at  this 
])()int  to  take  np  this  fact-data  distinc- 
tion in  order  to  gain  msight  into  the 
n.itnre  of  current  linguistic  research 

Current  linguistic  research 
During  the  period  of  approximately 
1930  to  1960.  linguistic  research  was 
largely  concerned  with  data,  that  is. 
with  making  ())>^ervatioiis  of  linguistic 
e\ents  and  with  ])rocedures  for  classi- 
fying these  ohser\ations.  Out  of  this 
work  came  considerahlc  development 
and  clarihcation  of  such  concepts  as 
the  ])honeme.  the  mcrpheine,  the  sen- 
tence pattern,  the  intonation  contour, 
the  linguistic  level,  the  slot  and  its  fill- 
ers, and  so  on.  In  fact  this  is  just  the 
kind  of  linguistic  research  that  is  re- 
ferred to  in  most  discussions  of  lin- 
guistics hy  reading  expert>.  l.efevre's 
work  is  hased  on  thi^  .ype  of  thinking 
and  his  hook  ( IS)  in  many  ways  car- 
ries the  usefulness  of  such  research  to 
reading  ahout  as  far  as  it  can  he  car- 
ried. I  would  suggest  that  diis  is  nei- 
ther ver  far  nor  far  enough  and  1  say 
this  hecause  there  are  severe  shortcom- 
ings ill  such  research.  Let  us  look  at  a 
few  of  these. 

Do  classifications  of  corj^ora  of  En- 
glish utterances  really  tell  us  a  great 
deal  al)out  English?  Do  the\  account 
for  a  speaker's  ahility  to  relate  some  of 
the  sentences  to  others  within  a  cor- 
pus? Do  they  ^»  count  for  an  ability  to 
distinguish  hetueen  sentences  and 
non-sentences?  Do  they  account  for  a 
speaker's  feeling  that  some  sentences 
are  confused,  or  deviant,  or  ambigu- 
ous? Do  they  allow  us  in  some  princi- 
pled way  to  predict  which  sentences 
might  be  produced  in  the  future? 
And  so  on.  The  suggestion  is  diat  the 
facts  of  English  may  only  he  accounted 
for  if  such  questions  as  these  are  an- 
swered by  the  grammar.  Grammarians 
concerned  merely  with  the  classifica- 
tion of  data  reject  such  questions  as 
outside  their  concern.  Books  and  arti- 
cles relating  linguistics  to  reading  have 


favored  the  data  rather  than  the  fact 
approach.  Eor  this  reason  diey  find  it 
difficult  to  demonstrate  an  insightful 
and  economical  relatioll^hi])  between 
sound  and  s\mbol.  Similarly,  state- 
ments that  writing  is  s])eech  jiut  down 
on  paper  are  not  as  adequate  as  they 
should  he.  Raw  speech  \<  not  lan- 
guage, ft)r  the  data  of  linguistic  per- 
formance are  not  the  facts  of  linguistic 
competence:  and  the  data  of  written 
performance  are  something  else  again. 
Speech  performance  is  characterized 
hy  pauses.  re])etitions.  syntactic  shifts, 
and  so  on.  whereas  almost  all  the  read- 
ing material  jiresented  to  children  is 
written  in  full  iKilished  sentences,  a 
very  different  t>pe  of  ^performance. 
The  same  basic  competence  a])parently 
underlies  ])erforniaiice  in  l)Oth  speech 
and  writing  but  the  performances  of 
s])eech  and  writing  are  not  easily  re- 
lated to  each  other.  The  data  are  dif- 
ferent and  they  are  not  easily  converti- 
ble, and  not  convertible  at  all  if  the  in 
dcrlying  reality  is  ignored. 

The  iwint  of  view  just  presented  is 
one  held  b}'  the  transformational-ge- 
nerative grammarians.  It  would  be 
true  to  say  that  linguistics  has  not  been 
the  same  since  1957.  the  year  of  the 
appearance  of  Noam  Chomsky's  Syn- 
tactic Structures  (7).  In  this  l>ook 
and  since  then  (<V),  Cliomsk\  has  put 
forward  a  theory  of  language  which 
has  revolutionized  linguistics  but 
which  appears  hardly  to  have  touched 
the  reading  researcher.  Perhaps  this 
is  not  surprising  for  the  theory  is  not 
easv  to  explain  and  any  simple  expla- 
nation is  very  likely  to  be  distorted  and 
misunderstood.  The  theory  stresses 
the  fact  diat  a  good  explanatory  gram- 
mar of  a  language  requires  a  set  of  ex- 
])licit  syntactic  rules  which  generate 
sentences  of  that  language  together 
with  granmiatical  descriptions  of  the 
generated  sentences,  and  such  a  set  of 
rules  will  reveal  sentences  to  have  deep 
structures  on  which  semantic  rules 
operate  and  surface  representations 
which  are  mapped  out  by  phonological 
rules.  The  phonological  and  gra- 
phemic  surface  features  of  sentences 
are  automatic  and  superficial  and  con- 
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tribute  iiotliiiii;  to  the  iiiuler^taiuhiii;  of 
seiiteiice.s  Sentences,  tlie  priniitne 
graniniatical  units  m  the  lanf^nia^^e. 
may  he  ini(lersto<.(l  correctly  only  if 
the  deep  underlying  elements  are 
known  and  if  tlie  deep  relationships 
among  elements  are  understood. 

S\iitax  and  tompiehension 

The  inijjortance  of  such  a  linguistic 
theory  for  an  miderstanding  of  com- 
prehension surely  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. Adetpiate  comprehension  of 
any  st-ntence.  spoken  or  written,  re- 
quires more  than  just  high-speed  re- 
cogiu'tion.  left-to-riglit  linear  (lecoding. 
or  recognition  of  surface  patterns.  In 
order  to  fully  comprehend  a  sentence  a 
listener,  or  reader,  niu^^t  he  able  to  re- 
late the  correct  deep  structure  to  the 
smface  structure  of  the  sentence  and 
to  project  a  consistent  semantic  read- 
ing on  the  individual  words.  A  reac- 
tion to  the  .surface  structure  alone,  that 
is,  a  recognition  of  individual  sounds, 
letters,  words,  or  superficial  syntactic 
patterns,  is  insufficient  for  comprehen- 
sion, since  comprehension  re(|uires  that 
each  sentence  he  gi\en  both  syntactic 
and  semantic  interpretations  in  depth 

The  following  sentences  will  illus- 
trate a  very  few  of  die  major  syntactic 
problems  that  ap|>ear  to  he  of  interest 
in  an  understanding  of  coiii]irelieiisioii 

( 1 )  The  man  sold  the  car. 

(2)  The  car  was  sold. 

(3)  Who  sold  the  car. 

(4)  What  did  the  man  sell  ? 

(5)  What  was  sold? 

The  first  sentence  requires  the  conipre- 
lieiider  to  assign  a  deep  reading  which 
will  show  that  The  man  is  the  deep 
subject  of  the  .sentence;  sold  the  car. 
the  predicate;  and  the  car,  the  deep  ob- 
ject. 

(i)  The  man  sold  the  car. 
(ii)  (SOMEONE)  sold  the  car  + 
Passive. 

This  deep  structure  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  a  correct  interpretation  of 
The  car  was  sold  requires  an  under- 
standing that  an  unspecified  person  did 
the  selling  and  this  unspecified  person 
sold  the  car,  the  car  being  the  under- 
lying or  deep  object  of  the  sentence 


though  the  superficial  or  gr.immatical 
subject. 

The  deep  structures  of  the  remam- 
ing  sentences  mav  be  represented  as 
follows 

(iii)  Question  ^-  .SDMMOXK  .sold 
the  car. 

(iv;  Ouestion         The  man  .sold 

S'OMKTHIXC;. 
(V)  Due.stion  4-  SOM I'ONh:  sold 
SOMI'/nilXCi)  +  Passixe. 
A  further  group  <»f  sentences  ilhis- 
trates  tlie  need  f(»r  the  compreliender 
to  understand  exactly  what  is  in  the 
deep  structure  and  what  is  not  there. 
(6)  T!ic  dog  aiiia/ed  the  box. 
{?}  The  ]»o\    was  amazed  b\  the 
d<  tg. 

{ S }  The  boy  was  ama/ed 

The  (log's  strengtli  am.ized  the 

box 

(10)  Who  was  ama/ed  1)\  the  hoy's 
strength  ? 

These  .sentences  ha\c  deep  structures 
which  may  he  represented  as  folh»w«. 

( vi )  The  dog  amazed  the  boy. 

(vii)  The  dog  amrzed  the  boy  -|- 
Passive. 

(viii)  (SOMRXOrX)  amazed  the 

box  -j-  Passive 
{ ix  I  S<')MKTinXG  (The  dog  was 

strong)  amaze^^l  the  hoy. 
(x)  Qiie.sticiii  +  SOMETHING 

(The  dog  was  strong  I  amazed 

SOMKOXK  +  Passive. 
.\ccurate  comprehension  of  the  abo\e 
sentences  recpiires  an  awareness  that 
an  unspecified  SOMIiNOl'N  is  the 
deep  subject  "causing"  the  amazement 
in  (8),  diat  SOMETHING  is  "caus- 
ing" the  aiiiazenieiit  in  Iwdi  (9)  and 
(10),  and  that  this  SOMETHING  is 
the  fact  that  The  doq  r^xis  stroni),  the 
only  plausible  interpretation  of  The 
do(js  strcfKjth. 

.Amhiguit) 

The  linguistic  theory  alerts  us  to  the 
fact  that  a  coiiipreheiider  must  be 
aware  of  the  |K)ssil)ility  that  a  sentence 
may  have  more  than  one  interpreta- 
tion. Compare  the  following  sen- 
tences. 

(11)  The  .shooting  of  the  hunters 
disturbed  us. 
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(12)  The  (Iniikiiii;  of  tlu-  iiiintcrs 
<listuri)C(l 

{  ]^)  Thv  <lriiikiii^'  of  tlic  water  ih>- 
turhfd  lis 

WlKTcris  (11)  in:i\  li:ive  two  niter] )rc- 
t.itioiiH  :iiul  is  :iiiil)ii;U(His  • 

(xm)  SOMICTIIJXC;  (The  hunt- 
(Ts  ^hol  (  ^(>M  IvXOl-X  H  • 

(listnrhed  ii^. 

(xih)  S(  )Mh:TlllX(;  (  (SOME- 
(  )X1': )  slujt  the  luiiiteis  ) 

(hiturhcd  Us. 
(  I2>  .tiwl  (  K>  I  h:i\('  iiiiKjue  iiitcrpreta- 
iHMis  since  (12)  will  hear  oiil\  an  in- 
t<Tpretatinii  analotjoiis  to  (  xia  ) : 

(XII)  S(JMF.TlllX(i  (The  hunters 
drank  (  S(  )M  l-  Tl  1 1  X(, )  ) 

disturhed  us 
and  (13)  will  hear  only  an  interpreta- 
tion aiialnj^ous  to  {  xih)  : 

(xiii)  SOMF/nilXCi  (  (  SOMK- 
XorX)  drank  the  water) 

<listitrhed  ti ' 
Xnihij^iions  sentences  therefore  can 
]K>se  serious  coiiiprelieiision  ])rohlenis 
since  a  correct  inter])retatioi;  requires 
the  Ciioicc  of  the  deep  structure  in- 
tended In  the  ])ro(hicer  of  the  sentence 
Such  anihij^uoui*  sentences  arc  also  iii- 
tertstuij^  linguistically  for  an  adequate 
theory  must  sure  -  accoinit  fur  the  dif- 
fereiit  ]>nssil)ih'ti(  ^  in  a  way  that  is  hoth 
elej^^uit  and  intuitively  sati^factory. 

The  kind  of  analysis  just  illustrated 
could  he  carried  much  further  iiuo 
complement  structures,  complex  sen- 
tences. ])n>uoniiual  suhstituiioiis,  and 
vaiious  kinds  of  iionii  and  v( rh  classes: 
hut  this  would  lead  us  too  far  afiehl. 
The  analysis  does  ser\e  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  ntere-*  that  liiijjuists 
are  now  takiujj  in  a.  •  ^  i'ug  for  how 
sentences  are  uiidef •»  particularly 
in  sj)ecifyinj;  what  ti:ep  must  he  in 
sentences  and  in  S|>eakers  to  make 
conimunication  |)ossihle.  A  transfor- 
mational-generative gramiuar  offers  an 
exi)licit  chaiacterizatioii  of  the  gram- 
matical elements  in  sentences,  a  char- 
acterization which  strives  for  com- 
jdeteiiess  and  which  is  hased  on  a 
theory  of  language  which  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes what  is  important  about  the 
underlying  facts  of  language  from 
what  is  involved  in  actual  p'^rformance. 


The  theory  says  nothing  ahout  ])er- 
forniance,  that  is.  ahout  how  a  human 
heiiig  actually  generates  or  interprets 
>»eiitences.  It  does  say  though  that  any- 
one who  wants  to  understand  how  a 
human  heing  d(jes  either  such  task 
must  recognize  the  facts  just  ]) re- 
sented -aii<l  that  anxoiie  wlio"d<'>es  not 
cannot  hope  to  discover  anything  \er\ 
revealing  ahout  actual  sentence  ])ro- 
ductioii  and  interjiretation. 

Semantifs  jikI  (ompiehension 

Work  ill  traiisforniat:onal-generati\e 
grammars  has  also  produced  some  iii- 
ter<'sting  work  in  semantics;  and  since 
reading  is  concerned  with  getting 
nieaimig  v»ut  ot  a  text,  the  work  of  Katz 
and  Fodor  (76)  must  he  mentioned 
Katz  and  I'odor  have  prop  )sed  a  se- 
mantic tlieorx  which  rekites  closely  to 
Chomsky's  s\iitactic  theor\  How 
that  theory  might  a])])l.  to  basic  lan- 
guage competence  in  reading  may  he 
characterized  somewhat  as  follows 
The  comprehension  of  a  sentence  re- 
cjuires  that  that  sentence  he  given  a 
rca<liiig  of  its  dee]»  graiiiiiiatical  struc- 
ture together  with  a  reading  of  its  se- 
mantic content.  This  latter  reading 
requires  that  the  lexical  iHMiis  in  a  sen- 
tence t)e  interpreted  in  a  luamier  con- 
sistent with  ea;.li  other  and  tiiat  incon- 
sistent readings  be  rejected.  The  ahih 
ity  to  give  a  consistent  reading  would 
imply  that  sentence  production  and  in- 
ter])retatioii  recpnre  in  producers  and 
interpreters  a  sense  of  a  seniaiitic  norm 
which  can  he  explicitly  characterized. 

Sonic  illnstratl(iiis,  based  on  sugges- 
tions from  Xtda  {20),  may  serve  to 
clarify  these  coiice])ts : 

( 14)  The  man  sat  in  the  chair, 

(15)  The  man  died  in  the  chair. 

In  sentence  (14)  a  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  chair  would  be 
one  which  marked  this  occurrence  of 
chair  for  .such  characteristics  as  **ob- 
ject,"  *Miuinan  use/'  and  perhaps 
**liarml ess."  Sentence  (15)  might 
arouse  a  suspicion  that  a  "harmless" 
rather  than  'liarmful"  distinction  can- 
not be  guaranteed  because  the  verb 
died  appears  in  the  sentence. 
Sentfuce  (15)  is  consequently  more 
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likclv*  to  pose  an  interpretation  prol)- 
leni  tliaii  sentence  (14).    In  sentences 

(16)  and  (17)  the  ambiguity  of  (15) 
is  re.solved  because  '  '.'•armful*'  now  re- 
places "harmless'*  as  a  characteristic  of 
chair 

(16)  He  (lied  in  the  electric  chair. 

( 17)  He  died  in  the  chair  for  his 
crime. 

lilectric  in  (16)  and  for  his  crime  in 

( 17)  reqr-lre  that  chair  be  given  a  dif- 
ferent reading  from  chair  in  (14)  and 
illuminate  some  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  (15).  In  sentence.s  (18) 
and  (19)  a  similar  meaning  for  chair 
to  that  in  (14)  seems  to  be  required: 

( 18)  He  took  the  chair. 

(19)  He  accepted  the  chair. 
However,  the  addition  of  at  the  nidt- 
imj  to  (18)  would  require  a  "role** 
ratlier  than  "object"  characteristic  for 
chair  ju.st  as  woidd  the  addition  of  at 
the  university  to  (19).  Furthermore, 
chair  in  (18)  would  now  require  an 
additional  "judicial"  characteristic  juu 
as  chair  in  (  19)  would  require  an  ad- 
ditional "academic"  characteristic. 

Undersi.i    *    ^  figurative 

.\  general  ability  to  rec  )gmze  tlie 
correct  syntactic  and  semantic  in- 
terpretations of  sentence?  is  also  basic 
to  any  kind  of  specific  bility  to  rec- 
ognize that  a  particula  sentence  is  in- 
ca])able  of  a  syntactic  or  semantic 
inter])retation  that  is.  it  is  either  un- 
grammatical  or  nonsensical  It  is  also 
l)asic  to  an  ability  to  interpret  deviant 
sentences,  particularly  the  deviant  sen- 
tences of  figurative  and  poetic  lan- 
guage. Sentences  (20  to  ?A)  are  ex- 
aiii])!es : 

(20)  My  dog  passed  away  yester- 
day. 

(2!)  Salt  i.s  eating  away  my  car's 
fenders. 

(22)  All  nature  sleq 

(23)  He  sat  in  black  despair. 

(24)  The  king  was  a  lion  in  battle. 
Normally  only  human  beings  pass 
away:  only  certain  animates  eat  and 
sleep:  only  conciete  things  are  capable 
of  color;  and  lions  are  non-humans, 
whereas  kir.  .  are  human.   These  sen- 


tences deviate  from  the  Knglisli  norm 
but  not  far  enough  so  tiiat  they  cannot 
be  given  interpretations  which  relate 
them  to  that  norm.  Because  such  in- 
ter]): etations  can  be  achieved,  the  sen- 
tence.s can  be  understood  and  it  is  |x)s- 
sibie  to  account  for  the  "humanness" 
of  dog  in  '20),  the  animism  of  salt  in 
(21),  and  nature  in  (22),  the  meta- 
phoric  blackness  of  despair  in  (23), 
and  die  animal  attributes  of  king  in 
(24).  Anyone  with  an  interest  in  po- 
etry can  t>ce  how  tliat  intere^t  and  lin- 
guistic research  come  together  at  this 
jM)mt  Lniguist.s  are  indeed  conduct- 
rig  research  which  is  revehant  to  an 
understanding  of  poetic  and  literary 
stvle.  and  some  of  this  research  is  prov- 
ing to  he  most  revealing,  .\gain  the 
ba.sic  distinctions  between  Cfimpetence 
and  performance,  and  between  gram- 
mars account^ing  for  facts  and  gram- 
mars accounting  for  data,  provide  the 
insights. 

In  structurei,  beyond  the  sentence 
little  has  as  yet  been  done  by  lingiii.sts. 
Transformational-generative  gramma- 
rians work  witiiin  the  sentence  frame- 
work at  present,  and  a  leading  trans- 
formationalist, Postal  {23),  has  flatly 
denied  the  need  to  become  involved  in 
^"hat  he  calls  "di.scourse  contexts." 
.\notiier  group  of  lingui.sts,  the  tag- 
menncists,  principally  Pike  {2?)  and 
Hecker  (2),  have  ventured  be\ond  the 
sentence  and  concerned  tliemselves 
with  such  matters  as  lexical  equiva- 
lence chains.  ])arallels.  and  verb  and 
pronoun  se(|uences.  This  work  holds 
])romise  for  reading  research,  particu- 
larly as  most  of  it  is  based  on  written 
language  rather  than  spoken  language, 
but  as  yet  it  is  only  a  beginning.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  too  that  tagmemicists  and 
transformationalists  will  come  to  work 
together  on  the  problems  that  are  in- 
volved in  supra-sentence  analysis. 

The  dial  _t  problem 

Before  summarizmg  what  has  been 
said  in  order  to  draw  the  main  threads 
together,  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
mention  the  dialect  work  that  is  being 
conducted  in  at  least  three  major 
northern   cities,   by   Labov   and  his 
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ahhociatfs  in  Xew  York  {!/),  by  *^*c\v- 
art  of  tlic  Center  for  Applied  Lin- 
jjuistich  and  his  ashociatcs  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C  (25),  and  by  McDavid 
(19)  and  his  associates  (21)  in  Chi- 
cago. These  mvestigations  are  pro- 
(Uicing  descriptions  of  the  English 
spoken  in  such  cities  which  will  be  in- 
valuable for  teachers  of  English  and 
reading  The  language  of  many  chil- 
dren in  these  cities  is  very  diflferent 
from  that  of  their  teachers  and  their 
textbooks.  The  dialect  studies  tell  us 
what  the  main  phonological  and  gram- 
matical differences  are.  The  findings 
suggest  that  teachers  should  clearly  dif- 
ferentiate the  teaching  of  the  language 
ha])its  of  any  kmd  of  standard  six)ken 
bjiglish  from  the  teaching  of  reading. 
It  IS  possible  to  read  standard  written 
J^nglisli  in  almost  any  dialect,  and  a 
.standard  printed  text  can  be  associated 
with  dialects  which  show  considerable 
phonological  and  grammatical  varia- 
tion from  what  might  be  considered  a 
standard  spoken  dialect.  There  are 
several  reports  in  the  literature  of  chil- 
dren reading  die  standar !  written 
forms  in  nonstandard  spoken  forms 
which  are  the  dialect  equivalents  of  the 
standard  forms  only  to  he  told  that  the 
readings  are  *  Incorrect"  by  the  teach- 
ers. In  each  instance  ♦he  child  under- 
stood what  was  on  the  page,  under- 
stood it  in  fact  so  well  that  he  gave  the 
printed  words  the  "correct''  phonetic 
realizations  in  his  own  dialect  and  in 
each  case  the  teacher  revealed  her  con- 
fusion between  teaching  the  child  to 
read  and  teaching  him  to  speak  a  dif- 
ferent dialect.  Likewise,  the  problem 
of  teaching  a  child  to  say  tvith  not  zcij 
or  to  distinguish  den  and  then  is  a  dia- 
lect problem,  not  a  reading  problem  in 
most  cases,  and  almost  never  is  it  a 
speech  correction  problem  in  the  usual 
sense  of  that  term.  Again,  a  little  lin- 
guistic knowledge  can  go  a  long  way  in 
helping  teachers  to  arrive  at  sensible 
attitudes  and  p  ocedures  in  teaching 
sjXDken  and  written  English  to  such 
children. 

Conclusions 

No  definition  of  reading  has  been  of- 
fered in  this  paper  but  at  least  two 


have  been  rejected:  reading  as  high- 
speed recognition,  en  the  one  hand,  and 
reading  as  all  things  to  all  people,  on 
the  other.  Reading  does  involve  get- 
ting meaning  from  the  printed  page. 
It  does  require  perceptual  skills  not 
recpiired  in  oral  coiiiniunicat'on.  par- 
ticularly, of  course,  visual  skills.  A 
written  text  is  also  a  s])ecial  type  of 
linguistic  performance;  it  is  not  just 
speech  written  down.  In  addition, 
most  of  us  read  and  comprehend  far 
faster  than  we  can  listen  and  compre- 
hend, and  this  fact  must  be  explained 
soiiiewlierr  in  a  theory  of  reading 
which  incorporates  the  view  of  lan- 
guage advanced  here.  However,  no 
matter  what  definition  of  reading  is 
finally  agreed  to.  certain  basic  linguistic 
principles  must  be  recognized  in  such  a 
definition. 

The  first  principle  is  that  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  any  kind  of  language 
Use  can  be  based  only  on  discovering 
answers  to  the  question  of  what  lan- 
j  Mage  is  and  how  language  works. 
1  ransforiiiational-geiierative  theory 
gives  us  clues  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. The  second  principle  is  that 
there  is  an  important  distinction  be- 
tween competence  and  performance. 
In  teaching  we  are  concerned  with  the 
former  for  it  is  competence  which  al- 
lows one  to  produce  and  understand 
sentences.  Performance,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  but  a  record  of  those  par- 
ticular sentences  diat  were  produced 
along  with  all  the  imperfections  that 
occurred  in  such  productior.  Per- 
formance acts,  of  course,  at  the  same 
titiie  as  a  kind  of  screen  through 
wli'cli  we  must  investigate  all  compe- 
tence. The  final  principle  is  that  most, 
if  not  all,  language  behavior  is  rule 
governed  behavior,  and  this  fact  must 
be  taken  into  account  if  one  is  to  seek 
to  reinforce  or  cb.ange  existing  behav- 
ior. 

Current  linguistic  research  p»"'tiiisL'i 
much  to  the  reading  researciier.  It 
tells  him  about  language ;  it  shows  him 
how  granheniics  relates  to  phonological 
structure;  it  points  out  to  him  what  he 
has  to  be  aware  of  in  talking  r.l)0ut 
coiiiprelieiisioii ;  and  it  indicates  some 
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of  the  \ariables  that  must  be  taken  into 
acconnt  in  poetic  ai)preciation.  It  is 
not  qnantitative  and  conipnterized,  and 
for  that  a  lin^aiist  need  make  no  apol- 
o^^Y.  I  Instead,  the  hngnist  offers  the 
reachng  researcher  and  rcadinj^  teacher 
nisi^dits  that  do  not  depend  on  the 
conijuiter  and  on  the  research  design 
and  asj<s  only  that  reading  research  be 
])ase(l  on  sound  linguistic  uiulerstand- 
ing.  for  only  ni  that  way  can  any  in- 
sights of  real  interest  and  real  .signifi- 
cance he  gained. 
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IN  THIS  STUDY  tlic  .Spellings  of  all 
monosyllabic  words  in  the  core  vocab- 
tilary  .)f  American  English  were  ana- 
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lyzed  ill  order  to  (Ictermine  the  dej^rcc 
to  wliicli  the  ortliography  approxi- 
mates tlie  al])lial)etic  princi])lc  (i.e.,  a 
oiic-to-nne  corres]X)iidence  between  a 
])lioiicnie  and  a  single  graplieniic 
re])resentation )  in  tliis  set  of  words. 
Most  l)eginning  spelling  and  reading 
programs,  for  a  nnniber  of  reasons, 
ty])ically  use  vocabularies  comprised 
largely  of  monosyllabic  words.  Witb 
tbe  ])roliferation  of  linguistically  or- 
iented si)elling  and  reading  programs 
in  wbicb  ]ni])ils  are  guided  toward 
gaining  an  iniderstanding  of  tbe  alpha- 
betic structure  of  our  writing  system, 
i  seems  im])0rtant  to  describe  tbe  or- 
tliogra])by  of  those  words  which  are 
the  l)aMs  for  the  child's  introduction  to 
a  structural  analysis  of  American  1 -En- 
glish orthography. 

Monosyllabic  words  and  the 
orthogiapliy 

Monosyllabic  words  cc  istitute  a  rich 
and  functional  part  ni  our  language. 
Indeerl.  340  of  the  first  five  hundrc! 
most  fre(|v.ently  used  American  En- 
glish words  have  monosyllabic  struc- 
tures (5).  Why  is  there  a  predilec- 
tion to  em])loy  monosyllabic  words 
with  high  frequency  in  our  language? 
It  seems  likely  that  it  is  simply  easier 
to  remeniher  and  to  pronounce  niono- 
syllahic  words  than  other  words  hav- 
ing more  complex  structures.  This 
'*])rincii)le  of  least  effort"  (d),  in  fact. 
])rol)al)ly  accounts  for  such  highly 
functional  monosyllabic  words  as 
phone,  coo,  ad,  lab,  math,  and  bus  that 
are  clipped  forms  of  |>olysyllabic 
words. 

Monosyllabic  words  are  therefore 
characterized  by  their  functionality 
and  their  structural  simplicity,  and 
both  of  these  characteristics  cause 
monosyllabic  words  to  be  quite  useful 
in  beginning  s|>elling  and  reading  pro- 
grams. Each  characteristic,  in  fact, 
can  be  used  as  the  most  basic  ration- 
ale for  the  selection  of  words  for  be- 
ginning spellers  and  readers. 

In  terms  of  functionality,  it  is  gener- 
ally assumed  that  the  child's  introduc- 
tion to  written  language  should  begin 
with  the  study  of  words  he  will  most 


!ikel)  be  accjuainted  with  and  which 
are  useful  to  him  in  verbal  communica- 
tion. Numerous  studies,  the  Rinsland 
study  for  exani])le  (V).  have  attem])ted 
to  determine  children's  uses  of  words 
and  these  studies  ha\e.  in  turn,  been 
im])ortant  sources  for  wc^rd  selection. 
Because  monosyllabic  v/ord ,  tend  t(»-l)e 
among  the  most  frequently  used  w  -nls 
of  the  American  English  cjre  lexicon, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  these  types  of 
words  predominate  in  beginning  s])ell- 
ing  and  reading  programs. 

Structural  simplicity,  on  the  other 
hand,  refers  to  the  idea  that  the  words 
a  child  initially  encou.  ters  in  learni'ig 
to  s])ell  and  read  should  be  controhed 
in  terms  of  their  structural  complexi- 
ties. Monosyllabic  words,  of  course, 
do  not  necessitate  that  the  child  con- 
cern himself  with  such  linguistic  fac- 
tors as  syllabication  and  aflfixation. 
Monosyllabic  words  are.  in  short,  the 
sini])lest  structural  forms  of  the  lexicon 
and  therefore  are  assumed  to  be  the 
logic*^  starting  ])oints  for  subsequent 
structural  analysis  of  written  language. 

Structural  sim])licity,  however,  has  a 
second  imjKjrtant  consequence.  ])arti*"ii- 
larly  in  light  of  recent  hnguistic  in- 
sights into  the  nature  of  American 
bjiglisb  orthography.  In  crder  to  un- 
derstand this  consecjuence,  we  should 
first  examine  briefly  the  notion  of  an  al- 
phabetic ortho(jraphy,  since  this  is  the 
principle  u|)on  which  American  En- 
glish orthogra])hy  is  based. 

An  al])habetic  orthography  is  based 
u]x>n  the  idea  that  the  constituent 
s])eecli  sounds  of  oral  language — the 
phonemes  of  a  language — each  have 
indi\  idual  gra])hic  representations  in 
writing.  The  majority  of  the  world's 
writing  .systems  are  of  this  tyj^e  chiefly 
because  ali)habetic  orthographies  are 
more  efficient  than  other  tyj^es  of  or- 
thographies. "Word"  writing  systems 
(technically,  such  .systems  are  called 
logographic  orthographies),  for  exam- 
ple, em])loy  graphic  syml)ols  to  repre- 
sent the  morphemes,  or  meaning  ele- 
ments, of  a  langiage.  These  writing 
systems  do  have  ti  e  advantage  of  eir- 
ruinventing  various  language  forces, 
such  as  sound  change  and  dialect,  that 
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can  interfere  in  the  translation  of 
speech  into  writing  and  \  ice  versa. 
Rut  logojjraphic  writing  systems  also 
require  their  users  to  master  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  graphic  symbols  if 
they  arc  to  use  this  type  of  writing 
system,  for  each  word  of  oral  language 
recjuircs  its  own  graphic  symbol. 

A  second  type  of  Orthof^raphy  is 
called  a  syllabary.  In  such  writing  sys- 
tems, graphic  syml)ols  arc  devised  to 
represent  the  syllables  that,  m  combi- 
nation, make  up  the  words  of  a  lan- 
guage. Syllabic  writing  is  an  im- 
provement over  logographic  writing 
Ix-Ciiuse  there  arc  fewe*-  syllables  than 
\vords  in  a  langu.ige  nd  therefore 
fewer  graphic  symbols  that  must  be 
mastered  in  order  to  spell  and  read. 
Yet,  syllabically-biised  orthographies 
still  require  substantial  "memory 
loads.'' 

An  ideal  alphabetic  orthography,  on 
the  other  hand,  employs  only  as  many 
graphic  symliols  as  there  are  phonemes 
(S|)ecch  sounds)  in  oral  language.  A 
thirty-phoncn^.e  language,  tor  example, 
would  use  only  thirty  distinct  graphic 
symliols  to  represent  these  phonemes 
in  writing.  Theoretically,  at  least,  an 
individual  should  be  able  to  spell  aid 
re«id  correctly  any  written  representa- 
tion of  a  si)oken  w()rd  once  he  has 
ma.stered  the  ability  to  differentiate 
s|>eech  sounds  and  has  mastered  their 
graphic  representations. 

XmeriCiiii  English  orthography  is  al- 
phabetically based.  It  uses  alphabet 
letters  and  their  combinations  to  repre- 
sent the  phonemes  of  American  En- 
glish speech.  We  are  rM  keenly  aware. 
Iiowever,  that  our  writing  system  does 
not  attain  the  idealized  state  of  a  pure 
alphabetic  orthography:  but  it  is  based 
upon  Ibis  prmciple,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, linguists  and  others  proix>se  that  a 
basic,  indeed  crucial,  as|)ect  of  a  child's 
inderstanding  of  written  language  in- 
volves his  understanding  the  nature  of 
the  American  English  orthography. 
Most  im|K)rtant,  too,  it  is  argued  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  alphabetic  structure 
of  the  orthography  can  be  applied  as 
important  components  of  mastering 
written  American  English. 


Rut,  because  .American  Enj^bsh  or- 
thography does  not  truly  reflect  the  al- 
phabetic principle,  we  cannot  rely  with 
complete  assurance  u|K)n  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  given  phoneme  is  spelled  a 
certain  way.  In  our  orthography  we 
are  forced  to  play  odds;  we  are  obliged 
to  determine  which  grapiiemic  repre- 
sentation of  a  phoneme  most  often  rep- 
resents that  phoneme  in  \\ ords.  and 
we  must  also  master  those  excep- 
tional phoneme-grapheme  correspond- 
ences which  exist  in  the  orthography. 
The  basic  rea.son  underlying  our  or- 
tliograpy'.s  tlisparity  with  the  alplia!)etic 
principle  lies  not  only  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  but  twenty-six  leilers  to  rep- 
resent some  three  dozen  or  so  pho- 
nemes but  that  we  use  these  letters  in 
various  conibinatiims,  with  the  conse- 
(juence  that  we  have  far  wore  graphic 
synilK)ts  than  iieces.^iry. 

In  any  case,  the  notion  of  structural 
simplicity,  in  linguistic  terms,  also  re- 
fers to  the  need  to  control  the  selection 
of  words  for  beginning  spelling  and 
reading  such  tliat  the  dominant 
souiid-to-letter  correspondences  are 
mastered  initially  by  children  before 
they  progress  toward  more  complex 
and  less  productive  orthographic  cliar- 
acteri.stics.  Such  linguistically  base  ! 
reading  programs  at  the  Rloomfield- 
l>arnli;jrdt  materials  typify  this  condi- 
tion. 

Different es  b(  .ween  s|>elling 
an<!  reH<ling  processes 

The  discussion  to  this  point  has  been 
directed  toward  an  understanding  of 
the  iiatme  of  .American  English  ortho- 
graphy. But,  particularly  in  tenus  of 
the  study  reported  here,  it  should  also 
f)e  noted  that  the  processes  of  spelling 
and  reading  differ  in  an  alphabetic  o.  - 
tliograpliy.  At  the  risk  of  oversimpli- 
fication, spelling  is  an  encoding  opera- 
tion. The  speller's  task  is  to  translate 
s|>eecli  sounds  into  writing,  a  task  that 
necessitates  the  development  of  an 
ability  to  '^clect  from  a  set  of  possible 
graphic  representations  of  a  phoneme 
that  graphic  symbol  which  correctly 
represents  the  phoneme  in  the  word  to 
be  spelled.    Reading  processes,  on  the 
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other  hand,  invoixe  decoding  opera- 
tions. Rea(Hng  an  alphabetic  ortho- 
graphy, in  short,  requires  an  individual 
to  determine  which  of  several  po.ssible 
phoneme-;  is  represented  by  a  given 
graphic  .syml)ol  in  a  word. 

In  sum.  spelling  involves  sound-to- 
lettcr  corres|K)ndences  while  reading 
involves  letter-to-sound  correspond- 
ences. In  a  pure  alphal)etic  orthogra- 
phy these  processes  are  reciprocal. 
But  in  an  imperfect  alphabetic  ortho- 
graphy snrii  as  the  .\merican  English 
writing  system,  s|>elling  and  reading 
have  their  own  unique  complexities. 
The  distinction,  while  useful  for  ana- 
lytic purposes.  als(j  has  important  edu- 
cational con>e(|uences 

Phoneme-grapheme  correspondences 
in  monosyllabic  words 

The  study  re|)0rted  here  involves  the 
encoding  process  of  spelling.  Its  pur- 
|K)se  is  not  particularly  to  identify  edu- 
cational implications  for  beginning 
spcPing  and  reading  programs  but  to 
de<^cribc  the  orthographic  structures  of 
monosyllabic  words  that  are  or  could 
be  used  in  such  programs  and  to  dem- 
onstrate a  technique  that  might  be  use- 
ful in  examining  the  orthography  for 
reading  pur|X)ses. 

A  recently  completed  study  of 
phoneme-grapheme  corres|X)ndences  in 
.American  English  orthography  (1) 
analyzed  the  spellings  of  over  17,000 
different  words  to  determine  the  de- 
gree to  which  this  core  vocabulary  of 
American  English  approximates  the 
alphak'tic  principle.  The  findings  of 
this  research  have  been  reported  else- 
where in  the  literature  (L  2,  J) ;  but 
these  findings  may  be  summarized 
(juickly  by  noting  that  the  researchers 
found  that  most  phonetnes  are  typically 
represented  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
time  by  a  particular  graphic  symbol  ei- 
ther anywhere  in  a  syllable  or  in  par- 
ticular |K)sitions  in  syllables.  In  other 
words,  recalling  that  in  our  imperfect 
alphabetic  orthography  we  must  rely 
on  odds  that  a  graphic  symbol  will  rep- 
resent a  phoneme,  American  English 
orthography  is  alphabetically  based ; 
but  we  must  utilize  cues  in  addition  to 


simple  sound-to-letter  corres|X)ndence 
to  s|x?ll  correctly  American  English 
words,  using  alphalxrtic  principles. 

The  Stanford  Research  Project  did 
not  i*5olate  monosyllabic  words  for  crit- 
ical analysis;  rather,  all  words  in  the 
core  .American  English  orthography 
were  examined,  each  word  being  bro- 
ken down  into  syllables,  with  the  result 
that  monosyllabic  words  were  treated 
as  syllables  rather  than  as  discrete 
words.  The  present  study  isolated  the 
3,428  monosyllabic  words  of  the  earlier 
.studv.  and  these  words  were  subjected 
to  an  examination  of  their  phoneme- 
grapheme  characteri.stics. 

A  phonemic  classification  was  de- 
vised, a  system  that  employed  forty- 
eight  phonem*  -twenty-eight  conso- 
nants and  twenty  vowels.  Conventional 
phonemic  .systems,  of  course,  use  fewer 
numbers  of  phonemes  t(j  cla.ssify  Amer- 
ican English  phonology.  But,  it  was 
felt  appropriate  /or  spelling  purposes  to 
include  phonemic  notations  for  the  oc- 
currence of  vowel  phonemes  before  /r/, 
as  well  as  for  the  consonant  clusters 
/kw/  and  /ks/,  which  have  uni(|ue 
orthographic  characteristics. 

The  possible  graphemic  representa- 
tions of  phonemes  used  in  American 
iMiglish  orthography  were  then  de- 
rived from  the  previous  Stanford  Re- 
search, with  some  rechssifying  of 
those  graphic  symbols  that  include  a 
final  letter  e  as  in  bake  or  spofce. 

Computer  technology  was  dien  em- 
ployed to  analyze  the  phoneme-gra- 
pheme correspondences  in  monosylla- 
bic words  in  two  ways : 

1.  To  examme  them  in  terms  of 
how  a  given  phoneme  is  spelled  any- 
place in  monosyllabic  words  This  ex- 
amination was  intended  to  describe  the 
ortliography  of  monosyllabic  words  as 
though  the  orthography  were  ideally 
alphabetic.  Ko  factors  were  con^'d- 
ered,  other  than  how  is  a  sound  SfxHed 
when  it  ap|>ears  in  a  monosyllabic 
word.  This  classification  was  termed 
shnple  phoneme-grapheme  correspond- 
ence, 

2.  To  examine  them  in  terms  of 
how  a  given  phoneme  '  •»*  H^- 
iicular    positions  * '  ^liabic 
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worcK  :  that  is,  initial,  medial,  and  final 
position  01  monosyllahic  words.  Tliis 
examination  dms  descrihed  the  ortlio- 
graj:>liy  of  monosyllabic  words  iisinj^ 
additional  cues  that  are  needed  to  as- 
certain how  >ome  jilioneme.s  are  s|x*lled 
ni  our  alj)]ial>etically  hosi'd  ortho*;ra- 
j)liv  This  cla  ^ificatjoii  was  termed 
[Positional '  onstraints. 

Rv  rank-(>rderin^  the  spellin«^s  of 
each  j)liO!ienie  at  each  of  tlie.se  levels  of 
anal\>is  it  was  therefore  |K)s.Nible  to  as- 
sess lunv  nearly  eacli  phoneme  in  nion- 
osvllahic  words  it  ^proximatcs  the  al- 
j)lial)etic  j)rnHiple.  In  this  way,  a  de- 
termination eorld  ])e  made  of  the  odds 
that  a  |ji\en  j)li(>neme  woidd  he  rejire- 
hented  hy  a  particular  ^raj)liic  .Nynd)ol 
at  least  80  j>ercent  of  the  time  in  nion- 
osyllahic  words  or  in  some  |)osition  in 
them  The  tV^  piTccnt  Ctitcrion  is  a 
useful  measure  of  the  degree  t'  which 
the  ortliograpliv  a|>|)roxiniates  je  al- 
phabetic j principle,  s^'^Ce  it  means  tliat 
«ny  phoneme-grapheme  corresjX)nd- 
ence  achieving  this  criterion  could  be 
a|>|>lied  to  the  spelling  of  monosyllabic 
words  and  the  resultnig  spelling  would 
be  correct  at  least  four  times  out  of 
five. 

Findings 

In  terms  of  the  phonological  charac- 
teristics of  monosyllabic  words  as  com- 
pared to  |>olysyllabic  words,  it  was 
foinid  that 

1.  All  phonemes  of  the  general  lexi- 
con an  not  j)resent  in  inonos\llabic 
word.s.  The  neutral  vowel  /a/,  oc- 
curring in  imstressed  syllables,  for  ex- 
ani|>lf,  does  not  occur  iti  nicnosyllabic 
word.s  .since,  by  definition,  all  monosyl- 
labic words,  when  isolated  from  run- 
ning s|)cech,  have  primary  strcs  ;. 

2.  More  imix)rtant  for  s|?elling  pur- 
poses, however  is  the  apparent  fact 
that  the  number  of  spellings  of  certain 
phonemes  in  the  general  lexicon  as 
classified  in  the  Stanford  Research  are 
considerably  reduced  in  numbers  when 
monosyllabic  words  arc  separately 
classified.  In  the  general  lexicon,  con- 
sonant phonemes  employ  141  graphic 
symUds,  while  in  monosyllabic  words 


89  graj)liic  symbols  aie  onijiloxed 
Thi.s  i.s  aKo  true  of  vowel  jilionenies. 
In  the  general  lexicon,  2,34  grapln'c 
s\  nibols  are  enipbned  to  rej>n»sent 
\o\\el  j)]ionemes.  while  in  nionosxllaliic 
\\i)ids  156  grajjhic  .sunbohs  are  used. 
In  short.  1.30  fewer  ;^rapliic  symlwds 
are  ii.sed  ni  nionos\  11,'ibic  words  than  m 
the  general  lexiccni. 

Sncii  reductions  in  the  ntimber  ( f 
gra|iliemes  used  to  re|)resent  j)lionemes 
in  nionosvllabic  words  as  compared  to 
the  general  lexicon  woidd  seem  to 
infer  that  |)honeme-graplieme  corre- 
.sjMMidences  m  monosyllabic  words 
more  nearly  ai)|)roxiniate  the  ali)liabetic 
principle  in  these  words  thnn  in  all 
words  of  the  general  lexicon.  Hnt.  is 
thi.s  the  o'use'" 

,3.  .\t  the  level  of  siuiple  j)lioneme- 
gra]>lieme  corresjK)ndence,  American 
hjigli>h  i)lionemes  in  the  general  lexi- 
con fail  to  achieve  the  80  j>ercent  cri- 
terion (7,3.1,3  jKTcent)  while  plionenie.s 
in  monosyllabic  words  only  exceed  this 
criterion  (8I.,36  |>ercent).  Mean  jht- 
centage  tabulations,  however,  obscure 
the  im|K)rlant  information  concerning 
consonant  and  vowel  j)lionemes,  re- 
s|>ecti\ely.  as  well  as  individual  |)ho- 
nenu's.  Consonant  phonemes  as  a 
group  increase  in  al)l»roxiniation.>  to 
the  alphaln-tic  princi|)1e  from  8,3.W 
j)ercent  to  88.35  jxrcent  at  the  level  of 
sini|)le  phonenie-gra|)lienie  corres|)0nd- 
ence.  \'o  el  phonemes  as  a  grouj) 
also  increase,  but  from  62.27  jiercen. 
to  64  j>ercent,  well  l)eIow  the  80  jxt- 
vcnt  criterion. 

4.  In  terms  of  j^^sitional  constra.  :ts. 
consonant  plwnemes  further  ai)i)roxi- 
niate  the  alphal)etic  j)rmciple  in  each 
j>o.sition  <»f  monosyllabic  words  as  com- 
pared to  their  occurrences  i»i  'he  total 
lexicon.  \owel  j)!iotiemei,  on  the 
other  hand,  also  approach  diis  princi- 
ple although  in  no  position  do  vowel 
phonemes  exceed  the  80  percent  cri- 
terion. Ta!)le  I  siniimarizes  approxima- 
tions to  the  alphabetic  principle  of  the 
total  phonemic  system  used  in  this 
study  as  well  as  the  separate  consonant 
and  vowel  classifications.    This  table 
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TABI.K  I 


Si'MMAHY  Table  or  PKKCh\T\cES  of  Approximation  to  Alphabetic 
pRiNni'Li  OF  PiioMiMrs  IN  Monosyllabic  Words 


PlioiinloRical  Level : 


Simple  Plioneine- 
Graphcmc  Corres. 

Position  I'actors 
Initial 
Medial 
Final 


4S  Phoneme 
ClasMiicatiuf} 


;Vr7.  of 

Phonemes 
Vscii 


48 


43 
39 
33 


HI  .30 

9517 
80.37 
SI. 46 


28  Consonant 
Classification 

V^?.  of 
Phonemes  % 

{'S'd 


28 


24 
19 

2^ 


88  35 

9fi<)0 
98.08 
83  J  5 


20  Vowel 
Classification 


Xo.  of 
Phoin'ijifs 
Used 


20 


19 
20 
in 


64.00 

73  77 
68  48 
59.66 


^^ean  % 


14  92 


91.71 


6805 


also  |M>int.s  <mt  how  position  affects  the 
luiinliers  fif  phonenies  that  arc  iiscd  in 
resjtrctiv  c  |K>sitions  in  nionosyllahic 
words. 

Fiiuiings  sticli  as  tlie  forej^oing  pro- 
vide us  with  jjcneral  inforniation  al)OUt 
the  ortlioj^rapliy.  Hut  thcv  do  not  help 
n*-  deterriiiie  the  conditions  that  char- 
acterize .  nierican  J'.ngli.sh  orthogra- 
phy's dep;  rture  from  the  alphabetic 
principle. 

5.  Twciit\-foiir  of  the  twenty-eight 
consonant  phonemes  classified  in  this 
study  exceed  the  80  percent  ci  it^rion 
at  the  level  of  simple  phoneme-gra- 
pheme corres|)ondence.  The  four  pho- 
nemes that  do  not  are  /'}/.  /k/,  /ng/, 
and  //./.  However,  all  consonant  pho- 
nemes exceed  this  criterion  when  |H)si- 
tional  constraints  -are  considered. 
That  is,  even  the  four  errant  phonemes 
which  fail  to  exceed  the  80  |)ercent  cri- 
terion at  the  level  of  simple  corre- 
.s|X>ndence  do  so  in  some  |X)siiion  in 
monosyllabic  words.  Clearly,  then, 
con.sonant  phonemes  as  a  group  are 
not  primarily  responsible  for  American 
lingli&h  orthography  s  departure  f'^om 
the  alphabetic  princi|>ie. 

6,  On  the  other  band,  only  sevtn  oi 
the  twenty  vov/ei  phonemes  classified 
in  this  study  exceed  the  80  percent  cri- 
terion at  the  level  of  simple  phoneme- 
grapheme  correspondence,  these  pho- 
nemes being  the  so-called  **short 
\ower*  phonemes  and  two  vowel  pho- 
nemes occurring  before  /r/.  Even 
when  positional  constraints  are  consid- 


eicd.  vouol  pluiiieiiies  as  a  group  do 
nnt  appreciably  increase  in  approxnna- 
tioiis  to  the  alphabetic  principle,  al- 
though /oi/.  /on/,  and  /oh/  (the 
vowel  sDund  in  one  pronunciation  of 
law)  exceed  the  80  |K»rcent  criterion  in 
some  jK).>ition  in  mono.syllabic  words. 
In  sum,  this  examination  of  the  ortho- 
graphy of  monosyllabic  words  reveals 
that  the  phonemes  largely  rjs|xmsible 
for  the  orthography's  failure  to  ap- 
proximate the  alphabetic  principle  in 
monosyllabic  vv-nls  are  the  so-called 
'Mong  voweP'  phonenies  and  certain 
diphthongs 

Discussion 

Such  seeming  disparities  with  the  al- 
phal)etic  principle  should  not  require 
that  we  *'throw  the  l)aby  out  with  the 
bath  water."  For  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  American  English  orthogra- 
I  )l  1  y  is  a  1 1  )hal  let  i  cal  I  y  I  > sed  and  al- 
though  as  a  systcw  is  more  compli- 
cated than  it  might  l>e.  contains  manv 
sound-to-letter  corres|X)ndences  that,  if 
learned,  can  ease  the  burden  of  master- 
ing our  writing  system.  The  conso- 
nant and  "short  vowel"  phonemes,  for 
instance,  are  rich  sources  for  helping 
children  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  orthography  and  <o  apply  this 
krowledge  in  correctly  spelling  words, 
Li  fact,  it  is  precisely  these  phoneme 
classifications  that  arc  so  heavily  uti- 
lized in  linguistically-based  beginning 
spoiling  and  reading  pr<^rams  and 
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lire  often  used  to  initiate  traditional 
phonics-oriented  reading  programs. 

American  Enj;lish  words,  however, 
are  ohvionsly  comprised  of  other  pho- 
nemes ha\in^  less  consistent  spellings. 
What  might  he  done  al)0Ut  tlieni? 
One  alternative  is  to  present  lists  of 
words,  selected  for  their  functionality 
in  writing,  in  which  particidar  pho- 
neme-grapheme corr-,|)Ondences,  al- 
though failing  to  exce*d  the  80  |)ercent 
criterion,  occur  in  large  nuni!)ers  of 
words.  This  '*s|>elling  pattern"  ap- 
proach, tor  example,  could  be  used  to 
demonstrate  one  of  the  several  spell- 
ings of  the  "long"  vowel  /ow/,  the  so- 
i-allf*d  "l')ng  r/*  sound  s|>elled  oa. 
.\  It  hough  this  s|)elii  ng  of  /o\v/  occurs 
only  17  |)ercent  of  the  time  in  mono- 
syllabic words.  43  of  the  51  words  in 
which  it  uccurs  are  extremely  func- 
tional words.  A  number  of  these 
words  are  board,  boat,  cloak,  coach, 
coal,  coast,  coat,  croak,  foam,  goat, 
tjroan.  load,  loaf,  loan,  road,  roam, 
roar,  ruaist  .soak.  soap,  and  throat. 

In  short,  one  |X)ssil)le  solution  is  to 
present  individual  phoneme-grapheme 
corres|K)ndences  in  tcri"s  of  the  func- 
tional words  in  which  they  occur. 
Uare  s| Killings  of  phonemes  would,  in 
this  instance,  lie  treated  as  exceptions 
and  leiirneil  by  whatever  instructional 
methods  apix-ar  to  be  appropriate. 

A  second  alternative  suggests  itself, 
^  tiwcver,  when  we  review  the  degree 
to  which  phonemes  approximate  the 
aiphalKftic  princit)le  in  monosyll.ibic 
words  as  coin|)ared  to  their  spellings  in 
the  general  lexicon,  particularly  the 
s|>ellings  of  those  phonemes  which  de- 
|)art  farthest  from  the  alphal)etic  princi- 
ple in  monosyllabic  words.  The  vowel 
phoneme  /ey/,  for  example,  (the  so- 
called  **long  a**  sound)  in  monosyllabic 
words  does  not  achieve  the  80  percent 
criterion  at  the  level  of  simple  pho- 
neme-grapheme correspondence  nor  in 
any  position  in  these  words.  But,  in 
the  general  lexicon,  this  phoneme  is 
spelled  a  approximately  81  percent  of 
the  time  in  the  final  position  of  sylla- 
bles that  are  not  word  final . 
Examples  of  this  observation  are  able, 
crater,   lady,    radio,    acorn,  flavor, 


major,  table,  baby,  (jravy,  bacon, 
paper,  and  cable. 

In  other  words,  should  wc  wish  to 
do  so.  an  earlier  introduction  of  the 
factor  of  syllabication  and  affixation 
into  beginning  s]>elling  and  reading 
programs  would  enable  children  better 
to  understand  the  ilphabetic  principle 
underlying  our  orthography  and  to  in- 
<luce  useful  sound-to-letter  correspond- 
ences that  |>ertain  to  the  total  lexicon. 
Such  an  alternative,  of  course,  neces- 
sitates that  words  be  selected  with  pre- 
cision and  with  a  concern  for  their 
functionality.  Hut.  the  concepts  of  lunc- 
tionality  and  structural  simplicity 
which  were  discussed  at  the  out.set  of 
this  re|X)rt  are  not  either-or  pro|w»,si- 
tions.  W  hat  is  suggested  here  is  that 
balanced  s|>elling  prc^rams  nuist  con- 
tend with  t>oth  criteria:  that  is,  if  we 
wish  to  provide  pupils  with  s|ielling 
content  that  accurately  descriljes  the 
alphat>etic  structure  of  the  orthography 
and  has  utility  for  them  as  well. 

The  pur|x)se  of  this  .study,  however, 
has  not  been  to  search  for  curriculum 
implications  |>er  sc  but  to  provide  a 
description  of  die  alphaljetic  nature  of 
the  orthf^rapliy  of  America*^  English 
words  and  to  illustrate  a  research  de- 
sign and  methodology  that  has  poten- 
tial usefulness  tor  furtner  studies  of 
the  orthography  in  terms  of  reading. 
Studies  such  as  this,  it  is  ho])ed,  con- 
tribute to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
structure  of  Aniericin  English  ortho- 
graphy; and  witii  such  understanding 
may  well  emerge  more  effective  and 
accurate  spelling  and  reading  program. 
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Conditional  P.esponsibilities  in 
the  Phonemic  Representation 
of  English  Words 

Do  NAM)  .\.  LkTO.N 

Honolultt. Hawaii,  Editcatidii 
Research  and  Development 
Center 

IX  niscrssiNf;  the  nature  and  devel- 
opment of  reading.  Jud  f  (6)  expli- 
cated the  process  in  thi;>  statement. 
"The  printe<l  units  must  l)e  made  to 
coincide  with  their  oral  eountermrts." 
The  coincidence  of  the  two  systems  of 
language,  i.e..  the  graphic  system  and 
the  oral  system,  is  effected  in  the  suc- 
cessful teaching  of  reading;  however, 
the  procedures  for  convertmg  the 
graphic  system  to  oral  langu:ige  b  ve 
not  lieen  systematically  ordered  as  yet. 

Frequency  studies  of  the  conijjo- 
ne!^ts  of  I  English  have  btiMi  concen- 
trated on  the  two  se|>arate  systems, 
words  and  sciimds.  Some  studies  have 
l)ccn  Imsed  on  counts  of  entries  in  dic- 
tionaries; but  these  do  not  identify  the 
importance  of  the  com]xinents  in  tenns 
of  frecjuenty  of  use.  Other  counts 
have  been  based  on  running  Wfirds,  ei- 
ther written  or  sjxiken.  Some  of  these 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  fre- 
(juency  of  sounds  in  the  language;  and 
others,  to  determine  the  frequency  of 
words  in  various  comjK»siti(ms. 

St;idtes  of  the  phonemic  structure  of 
American  English  have  l>cen  handi- 
eap|)ed  by  the  lack  of  conunonly  ac- 
cepted standards.  A  wide  acceptance 
of  the  phonemic  notation  system  pre- 
sented by  Trager  and  Smith  (13)  has 
only  recently  developed  among  lin- 
guists. Most  of  die  Imic  studies, 
liowever,  have  used  earlier  systems,  for 
example,  Kenyon  and  KnOtt  (7),  Pike 
(9).  or  the  International  Phonetic  Al- 
[)habet.    The  information  from  these 


studies,  therefore,  has  tCiUled  t(»  be 
ncHictmiulative. 

It  is  a  surprising  but  little  known 
fact  diat  the  boundaries  of  American 
English  liave  not  as  yet  been  identified. 
Linguistic  geographers  have  made  ex- 
tensive efforts  to  identify,  iij  phonetic 
notation,  tli"  regional  and  social  varia- 
tions of  American  English.  Ever 
siitce  the  1930*s,  Kurath  and  his  as- 
sociates {8)  have  attempted  to  write 
an  American  Linguistic  Atlas;  how- 
ever, their  investigations  of  the  dialect 
variations  are  not  as  yet  complete. 
The  lack  of  a  common  standard  for 
phonemic  notation  and  the  concern 
abtnit  phonetic  variations  have  proba- 
bly <lelayed  the  systematic  study  of 
some  of  the  l>asic  problems  in  the  ac- 
(ptisition  of  language. 

The  objective  of  the  International 
Hioiietic  .Alplial)et,  which  was  de\el- 
oped  pri(»r  to  1900.  was  to  provide  a 
distinctive  symlxd  for  every  sound  in 
human  s|>eech.  In  spite  of  minor 
changes  it  has  maintained  a  general 
utility  for  t'le  phonetic  analysis  of  En- 
glish. More  recently  phonemics  has 
evcdved  as  the  structural  aiial;  sis  of 
phonetics.  A  phoneme  is  defined  as  a 
group  of  phone  ty|)es  that  are  phoneti- 
cally similar  and  either  in  c«iuipbir^n- 
tary  (!istriht  tion  or  in  free  variation, 
l^ncb  niemlier  of  a  phoneme  class  is  an 
allophonc.  The  nun^oers  of  allophonc& 
in  the  phoneme  classes  vary  in  differ- 
ent languages. 

A  grapheme  is  ordinarily  defined  as 
the  minimum  unit  of  orthography. 
ICach  <if  the  26  letters  of  the  alphabet 
and  the  punctuation  marks  qualify  un- 
(ler  thi  t  definition  as  a  grapheme. 

Hloomfield  and  Barnhart  (/)  have 
recommended  phoneme  analysis  in  the 
teaching  of  reading;  and  Stratemeyer 
and  Smith  (12)  have  published  a  ser- 
ies of  primers  for  elementary  school 
children,  which  arc  based  on  a  system- 
atic phonetic  translation.  Gillingltam 
and  Stillman  (4)  were  pioneers  in  the 
use  of  phonetics  in  remedial  reading, 
and  their  work  has  stimulated  general 
methods  of  instruction  in  ••eadiiig. 

Gibson  and  associates  (3)  ha\c  de- 
fined graphcmc-phoncme  correspond- 
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iMicc  JIN  the  critical  unit  in  the  reading 
process.  They  rej^'ard  this  corrf  .spoiKl- 
ence  as  a  hij^hcr-order  unit,  with  the 
graphemes  and  phonemes  representmj,' 
the  primary  varial)le.s.  Kmpirical 
studies  usinj^  pseudo  words  have  Mip- 
])orXv(\  their  hyfx)thesis  that  reading 
skill  is  a  limction  of  prior  kno\vledj,'e 
of  j^rapheme-phoneme  relationships. 

Although  there  are  major  corre- 
s|K>ndences  between  the  English  alpha- 
bet and  I'Inglish  phonemes,  there  are 
also  a  number  of  inconsistent,  arbi- 
trary, and  unsystematic  relationships 
between  the  two  systems.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  regular  and  irrej^ular 
assficiation.s  are  learned  or  the  manner 
in  which  they  should  Ik?  taught  ^or 
most  efficient  learning  has  not  as  yet 
iK»en  established. 

In  developing  the  .Augmented 
Roman  alphal>et,  Pitnam  (10)  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  more  direct  rela- 
tionship l)etween  the  printed  ?ymlK)ls 
and  the  phoneme  response.  The  i.t.a. 
is  com|K)sed  of  43  characters.  14  of 
whicli  are  digraphs.  This  alphabe*  is 
associated  with  24  consonant  pho- 
nemes and  .()  vowel  and  diphthong 
pboneuies 

Venezk  {  N ;  used  a  computer  to 
count  the  tokens  of  letters  and  letter 
clusters  appearing  in  the  19.607  words 
m  thi  Thorndike  Senior  Century  Dic- 
ti.*nary.  In  his  more  recen:  wor!'  witl. 
W  eir  (15)  he  has  been  al)le  to  identify 
a  high  degree  of  spelling  to  oound  lan- 
terning ;  however,  he  also  acknow  I- 
edged  that  the  tratlitional  view  of  or- 
thography, i.e.,  as  26  letter  graphemes, 
is  not  adecjuace  for  spelling  to  sound 
mapping.  Tlieir  suggestions  on  the 
use  of  ''marker  letters'*  and  of  identi- 
fying relational  units  should  !  old  sig- 
nificant value  for  further  research  and 
teaching  methodology. 

Ifanna  and  as.sociatcs  (5)  have  re- 
ported on  the  spelling  vafiatioi  s  of  the 
phionenies  appearing  in  a  list  oi  17,000 
\merican  English  words.  In  a  sub.se- 
t,M#»nt  phase  of  their  work  Rndorf 
(/)  developed  an  algorithm  for  com- 
puter s|)elling  which  led  to  49  percent 
accuracy.     T^.e   works  of  Venczky 


iU)  and  Rudorf  (//)  dcmonstralc 
the  tVasibility  of  systematizing  the 
procedures  for  com  ertmg  trnm  oiu' 
s\  >.icni  to  another. 

Procedure 

The  pbonc»^ie  system  developed  b\ 
frager  and  Snnlh  (13)  was  used  in 
this  study.  The  system  included  33 
segmental  phonemes,  nine  phoneme 
combinations,  one  juncture  phoneme, 
and  a  nonphoneme.  There  were  ^4 
consonant  phonemes:  p  b  t  d  k  g  c  j  f 
V  ^  5  s  s  z  7.  m  n  I  r  w  y  h/  nine 
simple  vowels :/i  e  ;e  +  3  a  u  o  3/,  eight 
v(»wel-sennvowel  nuclei  /iy  ey  ay  oy 
aw  uw  ow  dIi/.  one  consonant  combina- 
tion /ks/.  the  transition  stop  /+/,  i.nd 
the  nonphoneme  /0/.  The  nonphoneme 
was  used  to  represent  silent  graphemes. 
Stress  and  pitch  phonen  *^  were  re- 
garded as  suprasegi  iental  and  not  in- 
cluded at  this  stage  of  analysis. 

For  this  study  a  grapheme  is  rede- 
fined as  the  minimum  unit  of  orthogra- 
phy to  which  a  segmental  phoneme,  a 
diphthong,  or  the  silent  phoneme  could 
be  taggcw.  Sixty-five  graphemes  were 
identified  as  the  orthographic  subunits 
which  generate  all  of  the  segmental 
plione»^ieS-  Thirty-eight  of  these  were 
digraphs,  i.e..  nine  consonant  combina- 
tions, sixteen  vowel-vowel  combina- 
tions, and  thirteen  vowel-semi  vowel 
combinations.  The  other  27  gra- 
phen:es  were  the  letters  of  the  alphal)et 
and  the  f^eriod.  The  |)eriod  was  used 
to  include  the  juncture  phoneme. 
Other  punctuation  marks  can  also  be 
included  for  the  same  phoneme.  For 
the  grapheme  <x>  the  phoneme  com- 
bination /ks/  is  treated  as  a  single 
phoneme. 

It  was  then  |X)stulate(l  that  a  65  by 
44  matrix  is  an  adequate  structure  to 
accommodate  all  of  the  |)ertinent  En- 
glish grapheme-phoneme  as.sociations. 
This  matrix  is  part  of  the  computer 
output  in  a  reading  sinuilation  stutly. 
The  limits  of  the  matrix  for  the  pho- 
neme analysis  of  an  extensive  list  of 
English  words  has  not  l>een  tested  as 
yet;  however,  its  use  is  illustrated  in 
this  study. 
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Results 

Tlic  associations  wliicli  occurred  in 
tlie  new  words  and  ni  tlic  total  wonlv 
of  the  preprinier  and  primer  pro<;rani 
of  the  (linn  l'>asic  Readers  were  talm- 
latetl  an<l  recorded  in  the  matrix.  The 
association^  for  total  words  m 

the  primer  proi^ram  are  presented. 

The  fre<|iiencies  in  the  matiix  rep- 
resent con<liti<»'ial  or  one-wa\  proh- 
ahilities.  The  ennditiunal  associatioii.s, 
althonjjii  the.se  did  not  occnr  in  the 
primer  data,  are  ilhistrated  in  the  fol- 
lowinj;  examples.  In  the  word  lead 
the  grapheme  <ea>  is  associated  widi 
the  phoneme  /e/  and  the  word  is  pro- 
lumnced  /I  e  <l/  if  it  refers  to  the  metal. 
Ihe  same  ^^raphemc  is  a>sociated  with 
the  dipththoni,'  /i\/  and  pronounced 
/I  i\  (1/  if  It  refers  to  the  front  jM)sitioii 
or  to  j^uide.  In  this  ilhi.stration  tlie 
conditions  of  the  association  are  not 
discernihie  at  the  word  level.  Als<». 
since  there  are  noun  ff»rms  for  the  two 
prominciation*^.  the  asyKriations  can  not 
he  determined  throiij^h  syntactical 
analysis.  Ihe  correct  raphe  me -pho- 
neme association  is  determined  only  hy 
the  word  meaniiii;.  At  the  text  level, 
if  the  wfirri  appeared  fre(|nently  in  a 
report  on  mineral  resources,  the  proba- 
bility that  Its  proiuinciation  would  l»e 
/I  e  (1/  could  be  iw-iMjjiud  from  prior 
analyses  of  f)ther  rejMirts  on  mineral 
resources.  If  the  word  ap|K"are('  fre* 
<|uently  in  a  re|x)rt  <in  raciiii,^  sjK.rts  or 
card  games,  a  prediction  of  /I  iy  d/ 
would  be  fairly  reliable. 

In  one-wa\  probability  the  relation- 
Siiip  between  the  antecedent  con<liti<nis 
and  the  conse(|uences  is  not  reversible. 
The  conditional  asstK'iation  is  also  il- 
lustrated for  phonenie-j^rapheme  rela- 
tionships. For  example,  *he  phoneme 
chain  /I  e  d/  may  be  |/re>ented  as  the 
aiitccedeut  condition  and  he  required 
task  is  to  predict  the  correct  orthogra- 
phy, i.e..  <  led  >  or  <  le«id  >.  In 
this  case  the  prcfliction  ♦  in  be  made 
through  syntactical  analysis. 

Conditional  grapheme-phoneme  as- 
sociations can  also  be  illustrated  in 
words  such  as  <  tough  >  <  dough  > 
and  <  ghost  >.  In  these  words  tlit 
correct  phoneme  choice  for  the  <  gh  > 


digraph  is  determinetl  at  the  word 
le\el.  The  one-way  probabilities  for 
phoneme-grapheme  associations  arc 
again  illustrated  in  the  phoneme  chains 
/t  u  f  /  and  /d  o  w/.  The  (irthography 
f*^>r  /t   u  f/  may  be   <  tough  >  or 

<  tutT  >.  and  the  orthography  for  /d 
n  w/  may  be  <  dough  >  or  <  doe  >. 

Obviously,  there  are  few  words  that 
are  illustrative  of  these  one-way  condi- 
tional as.sociatioiis.  The  grapheme- 
phoneme  associations  may  be  consist- 
ent ;:it»ugli.  and  tb.e  conditions  or  rules 
which  determine  the  associations  max 
be  objectively  i<lentitu'<i.  so  that  f^onie 
maximum  prediction  coubl  be  effected. 

There  are  se\eral  pnrjKjses  w  liich 
the  tre(|uenc\  matrix  such  as  that  pre- 
sented for  tlie  grapheme-pbfnieme  as- 
sf»ciations  in  the  (linn  Primer  can 
serxe.  hirst,  it  has  an  heuristic  value. 
iMir  example,  the  asMK:iatM)n  between 
the  grapheme  <  b  >  aiul  tli?  phoneme 
/!)/  may  prevail  through  the  primary 
grades.  It  may  be  considere<l  to  be  a 
one-to-(»ne  relation>hip  until  words 
such  as  H(*ht  and  bomb  are  introduced 
tor  phoneme  analysis.  The  secoiul 
puqiose  which  3uch  a  matrix  can  serve 
is  that  it  can  indicate  the  hierarclv.  of 
rules  for  an  efficient  a!,  orithm.  l-^or 
example,  the  a*!sociotio!is  of  the  2/>48 
(Kcurrences  of  grapheme  <  a  >  in  the 
primer  matrix  were  /.i/  !xl  hi  1^1 
Iwl  hi  /e>/  /0/  and  /.>!./.  The  fre- 
fpiencies,  extracted  from  the  table  in 
their  order  of  magnitude  are  .313. 
.291.  .128.  .096.  .088,  .039,  .022,  .018, 
.005.  For  die  plionenie  analysis  of 
similar  material  die  rules  uuderlxing 
these  asscKiations  .shoidd  then  be  ap- 
plied in  descerding  order  it>r  optimum 
efficiency. 

The  pro|x>rtions  of  phonemes  for 
the  <a>  graphcn  :  indicated  above 
are  row  probabilities.  The  phoneme- 
grapheme  associations  are  determined 
on  the  basis  of  column  frequencies.  For 
example,  the  phoneme  appear;.(i  5*^C 
times  in  die  6.^)49  words  in  the  primer 
and  it  was  as.s<K:iatc<l  with  the  <  e  > 

<  a  >  and  <  u  >  graphemes  in  the 
following  pro|>ortions,  .806,  .174,  .020. 
In  this  case  the  pbonenie  represents  the 
antecedent  coiiditirn  and  the  gra*  hemes 
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are  the  conse<jnent^  Tlie  liicrarchy  of 
s])clliiij^  rules,  i.e.,  rules  for  ortlio- 
^rapliic  anal) sis.  niiglit  be  establi.slied 
from  the  column  associations. 

Discussion 

Altliouj^li  tlie  teaching  of  jjra])henie- 
plionenie  relationsliips  lias  been  recom- 
mended for  the  teaching  of  reading  for 
a  number  of  years,  the  ])recise  nature 
of  these  re!ati()nshi])s  has  not  been 
studied.  On  the  basis  of  existing  defi- 
nitions of  grajjhemes  and  ])honemes 
the  reconunendation  could  not  i^*  car- 
ried out.  With  the  traditional  defini- 
tion of  a  segmental  gra])lieme  the  letter 
t  in  the  <  tli  >  digraph  is  not  asso- 
ciated with  a  phoneme;  the  grapheme 
<  V?  >  in  a  word  such  as  bitt'  is  not 
as.sociated  with  a  phoneme ;  and  the 
grapheme  <  x  >  onlinarily  requires 
two  ])lionenies  (except  in  words  such 
as  xylophone) . 

Tlii«  study  of  gra])lieiiie-])honeme 
relation>lii])s  evolved  from  an  effort  to 
develo])  a  comi)uter  program  for  the 
.simulation  of  reading.  The  Condi- 
tional nature  of  these  associations  led 
to  a  further  study  f)f  conditional  proba- 
bility {2}  as  a  procedure  for  jiiionenie 
analysis. 

A  65  X  44  matrix  was  ust  I  to  tabu- 
hte  the  gra])lieni?-plioneme  associa- 
tions api)earing  in  the  new  words  and 
the  total  words  of  the  Ginn  Basic 
Reading  Series.  This  jirocedure 
should  be  of  practical  value  to  authors 
of  reading  texts  to  obtain  objective 
data  on  the  range  atid  frequency  of 
associniions.  The  row  associations 
re])resent  graplienie-plioneiiie  relation- 
ships; the  cohinin  associations  repre- 
sent phoneme-grapheme  relationships. 
To  the  extent  that  rules  for  orthogra- 
phy, i,e.,  spelling,  and  rules  for  pho- 
nemic analysis,  i.e.,  oral  4-eading,  coin- 
cide the  associations  are  symmetrical 
and  reversible.  The  joint  probability 
is  an  indication  of  the  degree  of  con- 
sistency in  the  graphic  and  phoneiuc 
representations  of  English.  The  joint 
probability  matrix   appears  only  to 


have  theoretical  meaning,  whereas  the 
one-way  probability  matrices  should 
ha\c  ])ractical  and  research  values. 
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Children's  Reading: 
Syntactic  Structure  and 
Comprehension  Difficulty 

JoAXNK  R.  Ni;rss 
Rniory  I'liiversity 

iMiLnKi  N  S  AcgrisiTiON  and  mastery 
of  the  rcadiiijj  ])r()Cess  arc  tlie  focus  of 
])riiiiary  j^rade  education.  The  ])rob- 
Icin  nivestigated  in  this  study  was  one 
asj)ect  of  tlie  relationship  between  syn- 
tactic structure  and  coni])rehension  dif- 
ficulty. 

Gianunatical  structure  and 
reading  comprehension 

Readiuf^  comprehension  has  been 
shown  to  be  influenced  by  .syntactic 
structure  in  a  variety  of  ways,  includ- 
ing the  relationshi])  of  the  sentence 
l)atterns  in  the  readmg  j)assage  to 
those  in  the  children's  oral  language 
(<V)  sentence  or  independent  clause 
length  {4),  and  the  structural  depth  of 
the  sentences  in  the  reading  ])assage 
(2).  The  reader's  awareness  of  gram- 
uiatical  structure  (7)  and  the  emi)hasis 
on  sentence  patterns  in  the  reading 
curriculum  ( 9)  h.ave  been  shown  to  in- 
fluence reading  comprehension.  These 
studies  have  been  done  with  intermedi- 
ate grade,  high  school,  or  college  stu- 
dents. Little  is  known  al)OUt  the  rela- 
tionshi]) between  syntactic  structure 
and  com])rehension  difficulty  in  pri- 
mary grade  children. 

Readability  studies  usually  find  a 
significant  relationship  between  S()me 
measure  of  sentence  structure  and 
reading  com])reliension.  Once  a  vo- 
cabulary measure  has  been  included  in 
a  readability  formula,  a  measure  of 
sentence  structure  adds  relatively  little 
to  the  formula's  prediction  of  reading 
difficulty.  In  a  study  of  ^ourth 
through  eighth  grade  children's  per- 
formance on  a  Cloze  procedure  test, 
Bormuth  (3)  found  that  mean  word 
depth,  computed  according  to  Yngve's 
procedure,  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  prediction  of  the  compre- 
hension difficulty. 


Measures  of  structural  complexity 

Yngve  (W)  has  ])roposed  a  model 
for  language  structure  based  on  his 
work  with  com])Uter  translation.  He 
defines  the  de])th  of  a  sentence  in 
terms  of  a  tree  diagn.-n  of  its  constitu- 
ent structure.  A  sentence  is  analyzed 
by  successive  binary  di\  isu)ns 
Production  of  a  left-hand  branch  of  a 
sentence  requires  tem])orary  storage  in 
menuiry  of  the  right-hand  branch  of  the 
node.  The  structural  de])th  of  a  sen- 
tence is  the  maximum  number  of  such 
iiodes  that  must  be  accunuilated  in  the 
teni])orary  memory  at  any  ])oint  within 
tlie  sentence.  Com])rehension  involves 
understanding  the  grammatical  coni- 
])lexity  of  the  passage  being  read. 
Structural  depth,  wh'ch  reflects  the 
granuiiatical  complexity  of  a  sentence, 
may  be  a  measure  of  the  difficulty  of 
C()m])reliending  that  sentence 

An  ctpially  ])roniising  ])rocediire  for 
measuring  structural  complexity  is 
based  on  Allen's  sector  analysis  (/). 
Allen  has  suggested  that  reading  com- 
])rehension  is  dependent  upon  the  read- 
er's ii!ii)licit  analysis  of  the  syntactic 
structure  of  a  sentence.  Tn  his  analy- 
sis of  English  grammar.  Allen  first 
identifies  constructions  thai  occiii)y 
certain  defined  positions  within  the 
sentence  and  then  analyzes  the  \yos\- 
tions  within  these  constructions  on 
lower  levels.  This  process  continues 
throughout  the  levels  of  a  sentence 
until  the  word  level  is  reached.  The 
structural  depth  is  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  levels  required  to  go  from  sen- 
tence to  word  level.  Allen  has  pro 
loosed  that  the  sector  analysis  depth 
figure  may  be  a  measure  of  the  reada- 
bility of  a  passage. 

The  concern  of  the  study  being  re- 
jjorted  (6)  was  the  effect  of  sentences 
of  varying  structural  complexity  on 
primary  grade  children's  oral  reading, 
silent  reading,  and  listening  compre- 
hension. 

Hypotheses 

It  was  expected  that  sentences  of 
more  complex  syntactic  structure 
would  be  more  difficult  for  prima'-y 
grade  children  to  read  than  would  sen- 
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tcnces  of  less  complex  syntactic  struc- 
ture, when  structural  complexity  was 
assessed  by 

1.  structural  depth,  computed  ac- 
cording to  Yngve's  depth  hy- 
pothesis ; 

2.  structural  depth,  computed  ac- 
cording to  Allen's  sector  analy- 
sis; and 

3.  structural  organization,  as  de- 
fined by  traditional  grammar. 

Materials,  procedure;*,  and 
sample 

Thi  rty-si  x  one-sentence  stori  es" 
were  written,  one  half  representing 
varying  structural  depths  and  one  half 
representing  three  types  of  structural 
organization.  The  structural  depth 
stories  were  written  in  six  different 
forms  and  ranked  into  two  high-,  two 
mid-,  and  two  low-depth  senteaces  ac- 
cording to  Yngve's  analysis.  TTie 
same  six  sentences  were  also  ranked 
into  two  high-,  two  mid-,  and  two  low- 
depth  sentences  according  to  Allen's 
analysis.  The  ranks  given  the  sen- 
tences by  tlic  two  analyses  were  not  al- 
ways the  same,  due  to  the  different 
conceptions  of  structural  depth  in  the 
two  analyses.  These  differences  al- 
lowed a  comparison  ot  the  prediction 
of  comprehension  difficulty  by  the  two 
depth  analyses.  The  structural  or^^an- 
ization  .stories  were  written  in  three 
different  types  of  organization,  as  de- 
fined by  traditional  grammar — com- 
pWx,  cc.mi)Ound,  and  simple  sentences. 

The  stories  were  the  same  interest 
and  difficulty  level,  and  the  sentences 
were  approximately  the  same  length. 
The  vocabulary  used  in  the  stories  was 
words  from  the  Dolch  Basic  Sight  Vo- 
cabulary of  220  Words  and  the  Dolch 
95  Most  Common  Nouns,  supple- 
mented by  words  from  the  Ginn  cumu- 
lative vocabulary  for  the  first  grade 
and  the  second  grade,  level  one. 
Twelve  of  the  stories  (six  structural 
depth  and  six  structural  organization) 
were  read  orally.  The  children  read 
another  12  of  the  stories  silently  and 
had  the  remaining  12  read  to  them. 
The  stories  in  their  different  forms 


were  rotated  over  the  three  tasks. 
The  children's  comprehension  of  each 
story  was  tested  by  a  picture  compre- 
hension test  Each  child  was  sho 
three  pictures  prepared  for  the  slor 
just  read  so  tliat  lie  could  select  the 
one  wliicli  correctly  depicted  tlie  events 
described  in  tlie  story.  The  same  pic- 
tures were  used  for  each  story  regard- 
less of  the  syntactic  form  in  which 
it  was  read  and  regardless  of  the  mode 
of  presentation.  The  children's  read- 
ing was  tape-recorded,  and  an  analy- 
sis of  their  oral  reading  errors  was 
made  as  another  measure  of  tlie  com- 
prehension difficulty  of  the  senteticcs 
The  subjects  were  secf>nd  graders 
from  a  suburban  Connecticut  school 
system.  They  were  tested  in  the 
spring  and  the  fall  of  1966.  One  .sam- 
ple of  108  children,  tested  at  the  end  of 
second  grade,  was  selected  on  the  basis 
of  a  vocabulary  screening  test.  These 
children  read  orally  a  list  of  20  vocab- 
ulary words  selected  at  random  from 
those  r.sed  in  the  stories,  and  only  chil- 
dren who  could  read  at  least  90  ])er- 
ceiit  of  them  were  used  as  subjects. 
When  the  sentences  were  admini.stered 
to  this  selected  group,  the  betwcen- 
subjects  variation  was  small  and  the 
picture  comprehension  test  was  very 
easy.  The  reliability  coefficients  of 
these  scores  were  severely  limited 
when  this  screening  procedure  was 
used. 

A  second  sample  of  36  children, 
tested  at  the  beginning  of  second 
grade,  was  selected  without  the  vocab- 
ulary test.  Any  vocabulary  words  that 
the  subjects  did  not  know  were  sup- 
plied by  the  examiner  for  both  the  oral 
and  silent  reading  tasks.  Under  these 
conditions  the  materials  were  of  more 
appropriate  difficulty  for  the  children 
and  the  range  of  their  scores  on  the 
picture  comprehension  test  were  wider. 
The  split-half  reliability  coefficients  for 
the  total  scores,  calculated  by  applying 
the  Spearman-Brown  formula  to  the 
correlation  between  each  pair  of 
scores,  were  ,81  for  the  Yngve  struc- 
tural depth  sentences,  .77  for  the  Allen 
structural  depth  sentences,  and  .80  for 
the  structural  organization  sentences. 
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The  reliability  coefficients  ranged  from 
.43  to  .72  for  the  separate  oral  and  si- 
lent reading  scores.  The  correlations 
of  the  total  picture  comprehension 
scores  with  the  standard  scores  ob- 
tained on  the  comprehension  test  of  the 
Gages-MacGinite  Reading  Test,  Pri- 
mary B,  were  .57  for  the  structural 
d-pth  sentences  and  .61  for  the  struc- 
tural organization  sentences.  These 
validity  correlation  coefficients  ranged 
from  .42  to  .62  for  the  seimrate  oral 
and  silent  reading  scores. 

The  oral  reading  tapes  for  the  sam 
pic  of  children  screened  on  the  vo- 
cabulary test  were  analyzed  for  oral 
reading'  errors  by  three  experienced 
reading  teachers.  The  errors  tabulated 
were  corrections,  substitutions*  other 
errors  (additions,  omissions,  repeti- 
tions) total  oral  errors  <the  first  three 
categories  combined),  and  hesitations. 
The  percentage  of  agreement  between 
al  least  two  of  the  three  judges  ranged 
from  54  percent  to  85  percent,  and  the 
correlations  between  the  subjects*  total 
oral  errors  and  their  standard  scores 
on  the  comprehension  Test  of  the 
Gates-MacGinite  Reading  Test,  Pri- 
mary were  -0,53  for  the  structural 
depth  sentences  and  -0.40  for  the 
structural  organization  sentences. 

Results 

The  hypotheses  that  sentences  of 
greater  structural  depth  would  be  more 
difficult  for  primary  grade  children  to 
read  were  partially  supported  by  the 
oral  reading  error  data  but  not  by  the 
picture  comprehension  data.  The  hy- 
pothesis that  sentences  of  more  com- 
plex structural  organization  would  be 
more  difficult  for  these  children  to  read 
was  not  supported  by  either  compre- 
hension measure. 

The  scores  obtained  by  the  children 
on  the  picture  comprehension  test  were 
analyzed  by  several  three-way  analyses 
of  variance,  testing  the  effects  of  syti- 
tactic  structure,  mode  of  presentation, 
and  subjects.  Because  the  stories 
were  rotated  completely  over  the  sub- 
jects, a  mixed  model  analysis  of  vari- 
ance was  used  with  subjects  as  the 
random  effect.    No  significant  differ- 


ences due  to  structural  coniplexity 
were  found  with  the  picture  compre- 
hension scores  under  either  vocabulary 
condition.  However,  there  were 
larger  absolute  differences  between 
comprehensibility  of  varying  levels  of 
structural  complexity  with  the  vocabu- 
lary screening  test  then  without. 

Significant  effects  due  to  mode  of 
presentation  were  found  with  the  pic- 
ture comprehension  scores  under  the 
vocabulary  screening  conditions.  Si- 
lent reading  comprehension  was  sig- 
nificantly more  difficult  than  oral  read- 
ing or  listening  comprehension.  Listen- 
ing comprehension  was  also  easier  than 
oral  or  silent  reading  comprehension 
when  the  subjects  were  not  screened 
on  vocabulary.  It  was  not  included  in 
the  analysis  of  variance  under  these 
conditions;  however,  l)ecause  the  dis- 
tribution of  scores  was  quite  different 
from  ihat  of  the  reading  comprehen- 
sion scores. 

There  also  was  a  .significant  inter- 
action effect  between  levels  of  depth 
and  modes  of  presentation  under  the 
vocabulary  screening  conditions.  F^or 
the  Yngve  depth  analysis,  oral  and  si- 
lent reading  compi  ehension  of  sen- 
tences of  low  depth  was  easier  than 
that  of  mid  or  high  depth  sentences, 
hut  listening  comprehension i  of  mid 
depth  sentences  was  easier  than  that  of 
high  or  low  depth  sentences.  For  the 
organization  analysis,  oral  reading 
comprehension  of  complex  sentences 
was  more  difficult  than  that  of  com- 
}>ound  or  simple  sentences,  and  silent 
reading  comprehension  of  complex 
sentences  was  more  difficult  than  that 
of  compound  sentences.  Listening 
comprehension  of  complex  sentences, 
however,  was  easier  than  that  of  com- 
pound or  simple  sentences.  Syntactic 
structure  affected  reading  comprehen- 
sion when  the  subjects  had  been 
screened  on  the  vocabulary  test,  but 
the  effects  varied  with  the  *  mode  of 
presentation  of  the  stories. 

The  oral  reading  tapes  for  the  sam- 
ple of  children  who  had  been  screened 
on  vocabulary  were  analyzed,  using  the 
five  categories  of  oral  reading  errors. 
They  show  that  the  subjects  made  very 
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few  errors  per  sentence,  although  there 
were  wide  differences  among  the  sub- 
jects. These  errors  were  analyzed  by 
several  two-way  analyses  of  variance, 
testing  the  effects  of  syntactic  structure 
and  subjects. 

Significant  effects  due  to  syntactic 
structure  were  found  for  hesitations  in 
the  Yngve  and  Allen  structural  depth 
sentences,  and  in  the  structural  organi- 
zation sentence?,  for  corrections  and 
for  total  oral  errors  in  the  Allen  depth 
sentences,  and  for  substitutions  in  the 
structural  organization  sentences. 

Sentences  of  high  Allen  depth  pro- 
duced significantly  more  corrections 
and  hesitations  than  did  those  of  mid 
or  low  depth.  Sentences  of  high 
Yngve  depth  also  produced  signifi- 
cantly more  hesitations  than  did  tho.se 
of  low  depth.  Simple  sentences  re- 
sulted in  significantly  more  substitu- 
tions than  did  compound  sentences. 

Several  additional  analyses  of  oral 
reading  errors  were  made.  The  oral 
reading  repetitions  were  tabulated  as  a 
repetition  of  either  a  whole  stnichiral 
unit  or  part  of  a  structural  unit. 
When  a  child  repeated  a  whole  unit,  it 
was  assumed  that  he  understood  the 
relationship  of  that  unit  to  the  rest  of 
the  sentence.  The  proportion  of 
whole-unit  repetitions  decreased  with 
increasing  sentence  complexity. 

When  uncorrected  substitutions,  ad- 
ditions, and  omissions  occurred,  the 
resulting  sentence  might  or  might  not 
be  a  complete,  meaningful  sentence — 
seniantically  and  grammatically.  These 
errors  more  frequently  "made  sense*' 
in  the  sentences  of  low  structural  depth 
and  simple  structural  organization  than 
they  did  in  the  more  complex  sentences. 

The  hesitations  were  analyzed  as  oc- 
curring at  grammatical  or  nongram- 
matical  junctures  according  to  the 
crtieria  established  by  Henderson, 
Goldman-Eisler,  and  Skarbek  (5) . 
Fewer  hesitations  occurred  at  non- 
grammatical  junctures  in  the  sentences 
of  less  complex  syntactic  structure 
than  in  those  ot  more  complex  struc- 
ture. 

Evidence  from  the  analysis  of  oral 
reading  errors  shows  that  s-ntences  of 


more  complex  syntactic  structure,  ac- 
cording to  the  Yngve  and  Allen  meas- 
ures of  structural  depth  and  according 
to  the  traditional  grammar  definition 
of  structural  organization,  are  more 
difficult  for  prnnary  grade  children  to 
read  and  understand. 

Discussion 

Vocabulary  is  a  major  factor  in 
comprehension  difficulty  at  any  level  of 
reading.  Its  role  is  es')ecially  large  in 
beginning  reading  where  comprehen- 
.sion  of  materials  depends  heavily  on 
word  knowledge  and  word  attack 
skills.  For  this  reason,  vocabulary 
was  controlled  in  the  initial  phases  of 
this  study.  However,  when  both  the 
vocabulary  range  of  the  materials  and 
vocabulary  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
were  controlled,  major  sources  of  var- 
iability in  comprehension  difficulty  at 
this  level  were  removed  and  the  range 
of  the  picture  comprehension  scores 
was  restricted.  When  the  subjects 
were  not  screened  on  vocabulary,  how- 
ever, there  was  more  variability  in 
their  vtcabulary  knowledge  and  the 
distribution  of  comprehension  scores 
was  wider.  The  sentences  were  more 
difficult  for  these  subjects,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  vocabulary  words 
which  they  did  not  know  were  supplied 
during  oral  and  silent  reading. 
However,  there  were  smaller  absolute 
differences  between  levels  of  syntactic 
structure  under  these  conditions  than 
when  the  subjects  were  screened  on 
vocabulary. 

Additional  investigation  of  the  ef- 
fects of  syntactic  structure  on  primary 
children's  comprehension  needs  to  bie 
unciertaken  using  longer  passages  and 
other  comprehension  measures.  A 
s, ,  lificant  interaction  effect  was  found 
in  this  study  between  levels  of  struc- 
tural complexity  and  modes  of  presen- 
tation. Within  the  oral  and  silent 
reading  modes,  complex  structures 
were  more  difficult  to  understand  but 
within  the  listening  mode,  the  simpler 
structures  were  more  difficult.  This 
interaction  finding  also  needs  to  be  in- 
vestigated further.  This  study  was  in- 
itiated, in  part,  to  learn  what  types  of 
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syntactic  structure  should  be  used  in 
b^inning  reading  materials.  I  he  re- 
sults indicate  that  strict  control  of  sen- 
tence structure  in  primary  grade  ma- 
terials is  probably  not  necessary. 
However,  these  results  should  not  be 
interpreted  to  mean  that  any  sentence 
structures,  no  matter  how  complex  or 
long,  should  be  used  in  these  materials. 
Primary  grade  reading  materials  need 
to  continue  to  give  major  attention  to 
vocabulary  control  and  development, 
but  the  analysis  of  oral  reading  errors 
suggests  thai  sentences  must  not  be 
unduly  long  or  complex.  As  more 
complex  syntactic  structures  are  intro- 
duced into  primary  grade  reading 
materials,  in. struct  ion  should  be  given 
in  ways  of  handling  the  increasing 
complexity  of  sentences. 
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Improving  Comprehension 
through  Study  of  Syntax  and 
Paragraph  Structure  in  Seventh 
Grade  English  Classes 

EsTi-:i.i,A  E-  Ri:r.D 
Purdue  University 
Calumet  Campus 

THE  Fi  RPosE  of  tliis  itiveNtigatioii  was 
to  determine  the  relative  effect  of  the 
study  of  syntax  nn<\  |>aragraph  struc- 
ture on  reading  comprehension  of 
monolingual  and  bilingual  pupils  of 
middle  ability  in  grade  seven.  This 
sttidy  was  done  in  Washington  Fligh 
School  East  Chicago,  Indiana,  l)c- 
tween  February  1%5  and  May  19^)5, 
excluding  a  pilot  sttidy  which  was  con- 
ducted l)et\xen  September  16  and  De- 
cember 1,  1964,  In  this  investigation, 
reading  comprehension  was  construed 
as  gainitig  the  general  significance  of 
printed  passages. 

Why  study  literal  comprehension? 

The  ability  to  read  with  comprehen- 
sion is  a  prerequisite  for  success  in 
junior  high  school.  Inability  to  read 
at,  or  near,  grade  level  causes  failures, 
frustration,  and  limitations  in  school 
—and  in  adult  life.  Goldenson  (6) 
|K)ints  out  that  at  least  90  percent  of  a 
child's  study  consists  of  reading. 
Penty  (10)  has  shown  a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  poor  reading  skills 
and  school  dropouts.  Conant  (4)  has 
termed  the  low-skilled  dropout  "social 
dynamite." 

Reading  is  a  complex  act  that  in- 
volves many  skills.  Broening  (2)  and 
Robinson  {11)  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  too  many  skills  may  be  taught 
at  one  time.  Comprehension  has  been 
adjudged  a  major  problem  in  reading 
by  Brown  (3)  and  Braam  and  Roehn 
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(/).  Literal  comprehension  precede'^ 
critical  comprehension  in  the  hierarchy 
cf  skills.  Reaclinjj  to  grasp  the  central 
idea  is  one  aspect  of  literal  compre- 
hension. Until  the  hteral  meaning  is 
achieved,  a  reader  will  not  advance  to 
the  implied  level,  and  nitiniately  to  the 
creative  meaning  level. 

Why  emphasize  junior  high 
school? 

The  seventh  grade  is  a  critical  stage 
iii  a  piipiTs  development  in  reading  he- 
cuisc  1 )  the  school  organization  fre- 
quently thrusts  the  child  into  a  new 
:i<inn*ni strati ve  pattern  :  2)  formal  read- 
mg  instruction  ha.s  often  heen  curtailed 
hy  the  end  of  grade  six;  3)  grades 
seven  and  eight  have  i)oen  traditionally 
heavy  in  content  suhjects ;  and  4)  skills 
and  attitudes  could  be  nurtured  that 
would  make  the  child  a  more  produc- 
tive reader  in  high  school  and  in  liter 
life. 

In  this  age  of  ]x>pulatioii  mobility, 
there  is  a  growing  urgency  within  the 
American  society  to  increase  educa- 
tional op|x)rtunities  for  the  culturally 
di liferent  pupil.  Educators,  such  as 
Rdwards  (5).  Passow  (<>).  Niemeyer 
{S},  Traxicr  (72).  and  Madeira  (>), 
have  called  attention  to  the  existing 
need  for  modifying  \jo\\\  curricula  and 
methods  to  embrace  the  culturally  dif- 
ferent pupil  found  in  the  American 
classroom  today.  Increased  eflfort  in 
junior  high  schools  might  alleviate  the 
dro|)Out  rate  in  high  school. 

This  study  supijorts  the  contention 
that  a  reexamination  of  method  and 
content  in  the  junior  high  school  cur- 
riculum, with  respect  to  reading,  is  in 
order. 

Two  additional  general  conditions 
make  this  study  of  reading  comprehen- 
sion |)ertinent  to  cdticational  needs  to- 
day :  1 )  a  common  complaint  among 
secondary  school  teachers  that  pupils 
cannot  read  as  well  as  they  should ;  and 
2)  a  prevailing  lack  of  ktiowledge  of 
methods  (nr  teaching  reading  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school 
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Reading  instruction  within  the 
English  class 

This  study  presents  one  approach  to 
incorporating  reading  -  instruction 
within  die  Knglish  class  of  a  regular 
seventh  grade  curriculum.  The  rela- 
tive effect  of  a  planned  program  of  in- 
struction in  reading  comprehension  is 
compared  widi  a  projjram  of  incidental 
reading  instruction  with  intact  classes 
containing  both  monolingual  and  bi- 
lingual pupils. 

A  monolingual  pupil  is  one  who  uses 
only  one  language  and  comes  from  a 
home  wl lere  only  KngI i sh  i s  spoken 
regularly. 

A  bilingual  pupil  is  one  who  uses 
more  than  one  language  (not  learned 
at  school)  and  comes  from  a  home 
where  English  is  not  the  only  language 
used  regularly. 

Reading  instruction  and  syntax 

Specific  questions  for  which  answers 
were  sought  are  as  follows : 

1.  Will  comprehension  of  the  gen- 
eral significance  of  a  passage  be  facili- 
tated if  reading  instruction  is  based  on 
a)  rcc<^nition  of  sentence  elements 
and  b)  recognition  of  paragraph  struc- 
ture? 

2.  Will  reading  instruction  based  on 
recognition  of  sentence  elements  and 
paragraph  structure  result  in  greater 
gain  in  comprehension  for  bilingual 
pupils  than  for  monolingual  pupils  of 
middle  ability  in  grade  seven? 

3.  Will  reading  instruction  based  on 
recognition  of  sentence  eltfmcnts  and 
|)aragraph  structure  result  in  greater 
gain  in  conipreliension  for  boys  than 
for  girls  of  middle  ability  in  grade 
seven  ? 

Statement  of  the  problem 

The  problem  investigated  was  to 
compare  the  reading  achievement  in 
comprehension  of  seventh  grade  pupils 
in  programs  characterized  by  a  con- 
trasting method  of  reading  instruction. 
In  one  method  there  were  semiweekly 
study  sheets,  designed  to  emphasize 
comprehension  skills  through  directed 
study  of  syntax  and  paragraph  struc- 
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ture.  in  addition  to  the  regular  text- 
!)ook  lessons  and  library  l)Ooks  for  free 
reading :  in  the  other  method  the  regu- 
lar textUiok  lessons  and  library  lx)oks 
\vere  used. 

The  following  hy|X)theses  were 
tested : 

1.  There  .>  no  significant  difference 
in  achievement  in  reading  comprehen- 
sion Ijetween  a  group  characterized  by 
a  program  of  readin*^  instruction  based 
on  a)  recognition  of  sentence  elements 
and  b)  recognition  of  paragraph  struc- 
ture and  a  group  characteriml  by  inci- 
dental reading  instruction  in  a  regular 
l^ngl^sh  class. 

2.  Tiiere  is  no  significant  difference 
in  the  "eading  aclrevement  in  Cf)mpre- 
hension  of  lioys  in  the  two  groups. 

3.  There  is  no  significant  difference 
in  the  reading  achievement  in  compre- 
hension of  girls  in  the  two  groups. 

4.  There  is  no  significant  difference 
in  the  reading  achievement  in  compre- 
hension of  monolingual  pupils  in  the 
two  groups. 

5.  There  is  no  significant  diiVerence 
in  the  reading  achievement  in  compre- 
hension of  bilingual  piipils  in  the  two 
groups. 

6.  Tliere  is  no  significant  difference 
in  the  reading  achievement  in  compre- 
hen.Nion  between  monolingual  pupils  in 
the  ex|)erimental  group  and  bilingual 
pupils  in  the  ex|)erimental  group, 

7.  There  is  no  significant  dirTerence 
in  the  reading  achievement  in  compre- 
hension between  Ijoys  in  the  ex|ieri- 
mental  group  and  girls  in  the  expt'ri- 
mental  group. 

Protedure 

A  sample  survey  of  the  sixth  grade 
I  copulation  in  .^pril  1964  was  taken  to 
ascertain  the  possible  number  of  sub- 
jects, linguality,  and  sex. 

A  series  of  30  lessons,  devised  to 
promote  ability  in  literal  comprehen- 
sion  in  readu^,  was  written  by  the  ex- 
perimenter. Tlie  materials  were  tested 
in  a  pilot  study  with  one  7A  class  be- 
tween September  and  December,  1964. 
Modifications  were  made  in  the  mate- 
rials. 


Eight  clas.ses  of  Track  II  pupils 
( Middle  ability)  were  randomly  as- 
signed to  four  regular  English  teach- 
ers by  school  administrators.  E?ch 
teacher  had  one  experimental  class  and 
one  control  class  as  a  part  of  his  regu- 
lar teaching  load.  The  classes  were 
randomly  assigned  to  ex|)eriniental  or 
controhdasstficati^m  by  the  researcher. 
A  total  of  167  pupils  were  in  the  eight 
classes. 

.^mong  the  84  .subjects  in  the  ex|>eri- 
mental  groups  were  47  bilingual  pu- 
pils aufl  37  monolingual  pupils.  The 
control  classes  had  a  total  of  8,1  pupils 
with  48  being  bilingual  and  35  mono- 
lingual. Linguality  was  established  by 
two  (|ue.stionnaires  to  pupils.  The  pre- 
dominant language  among  bilingual 
pupils  was  Spanish. 

In  the  ex|>erimental  group  there 
were  40  Ix^ys  (21  bilingual)  and  44 
girls  (26  bilinguaO.  In  the  control 
group  there  were  28  boys  (17  bi- 
lingual) and  55  girls  (31  bilingual). 

The  pretest.  Nelson  Reading  Test, 
Form  A.  was  administered  by  the  in- 
vestigator to  experimental  and  control 
classes  in  February,  l%5.  Raw  scores 
from  the  "Paragraph  Comprehension" 
subtest  provided  the  data.  Analysis  of 
data  by  single  classification  analysis  of 
variance  d<  a'rmined  homogeneity  of 
the  two  groi'ps. 

Semi'^  eekly  study  materials 

The  f(»llowing  criteria  lor  writ  nig 
the  study  sheets  were  used  in  this  re- 
search : 

1.  State  goals  and  use  models  in 
each  lesson. 

2.  Stress  sentence  units  and  main 
ideas. 

3.  I'se  local  places,  people,  and 
events  within  the  background  of 
the  pupils. 

4.  Use  material  from  geography 
and  science  textbooks. 

5.  Direct  attention  to  punctuation 
as  an  aid  to  meaning. 

f).  Provide  practice  for  writing  as  a 
counterpart  of  reading. 
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7.  Encourage   library    usage  and 
reference  skills. 

8.  Repeat  goals  and  items  of  s>  ntax 
more  than  once. 

Tlie  study  sheets  were  niimeo- 
graphed  and  distributed  to  pupds  in 
the  ex|)erinieiital  classes.  '  No  grades 
were  assigned  to  the  study  sheets  by 
the  experimenter,  but  full  corrections 
anil  comments;  were  written  to  the  pu- 
pils. The  study  sheets  were  merely  the 
reading  training  and  no  analysis  was 
made  of  these  materials. 

A  f.ractice  booklet,  Gafcs-P cardan 
Practice  Exercises  in  Reading,  Type 
A,  Book  VI,  was  used  during  the  last 
ten  lessons. 

Pupils  in  the  experimental  classes 
had  three  days  of  r^ular  English 
classwork  and  two  days  of  reading  in* 
struction  each  week  for  fifteen  weeks. 

The  control  group  followed  a  regu- 
lar course  of  study  for  the  seventh 
grade.  Track  II. 

The  post-test.  Nelson  Reading  Test, 
Form  B,  was  administered  by  the  in- 
vestigator to  experimental  and  control 
classes  in  May,  1965.  Using  scores 
from  the  "Paragraph  Comprehension" 
subtest  on  Forms  A  and  B,  single  clas- 
sification analysis  of  variance  was  used 
to  determine  the  significance  of  gain 
scores. 

Findings 

1.  The  experimental  group  was  sig- 
nificantly superior  to  the  control  group 
in  gain  score  on  the  Paragraph  Com- 
prehension test  at  the  .01  level. 

2.  A  significant  diflference  at  the  .05 
level  existed  between  che  boys  of  the 
experimental  group  and  the  boys  of  the 
control  group;  the  difference  favored 
the  experimental  boys. 

3.  A  significant  difference  at  the  .01 
level  existed  between  the  girls  of  the 
experimental  group  and  the  girls  of  the 
control  group;  the  difference  favored 
the  experimental  girls. 

4.  There  was  no  significant  differ- 
ence between  monolingual  pupils  in  the 
experimental  group  and  monolingual 
pupils  in  the  control  group. 

5.  A  significant  difference  at  the  ,01 


"  level,  favoring  the  experimental  group, 
existed  between  bilingual  pupils  in  the 
ex|>eriniental  group  and  bilingual  pu- 
pils in  the  control  group. 

6.  When  the  ex^ieriniental  group 
n*as  considercil  alone,  the  bilingual 
jnqrils  were  siHK-rior  to  the  monolin- 
gual pupils  at  the  .01  level  in  gain 
score  in  comprehension. 

7.  When  the  experimental  group 
was  considered  alone,  there  was  no 
significant  difference  between  Iwys  and 
girls  in  gain  score  in  reading  compre- 
hension. 

Conclusions 

1 .  Tlie  su|>eriority  ot  the  ex^xrrimen- 
tal  program,  l>ased  on  study  of  syntax 
and  |)aragraph  structure,  suggests  that 
this  program  has  much  to  offer  in 
helping  lx)th  bilingual  and  monolingual 
pupils  in  grade  7  to  gain  the  literal 
Comprehension  of  a  sentence  or  para- 
graph. Since  the  findings  in  this  study 
are  based  upon  Tack  II,  or  average 
ability  pupils,  the  same  results  might 
not  be  achieved  with  gifted  or  slow 
pupils. 

2.  Since  boys  in  the  experimental 
group  excelled  Ixiys  in  the  control 
group  in  reading  achievement,  there  is 
evidence  (at  the  .05  level  of  confi- 
dence) that  boys  benefited  from  read- 
ing instruction  l)ased  on  recognition  of 
syntax  and  paragraph  structure. 

3.  Girls  in  the  experimental  group 
excelled  girls  in  the  control  group  in 
paragraph  comprehension,  at  the  .01 
level  of  confidence.  In  comparing 
C'rnclusion  2  and  3,  the  data  suggest 
that  girls  gained  somewhat  more  in 
comprehension  than  boys  in  the  experi- 
mental prc^ram. 

Since  no  significant  difference  ex- 
isted between  the  sexes  in  the  experi- 
mental group  singly  and  since  signifi* 
cant  differences  did  exist  between  the 
sexes  v*hen  the  experimental  and  con- 
trol groups  were  considered  antitheti- 
cally, the  implication  is  that  the  treat- 
ment reduces  differences  in  compre- 
hension between  sexes  while  increasing 
the  gain  scores  for  both  sexes 

Since  there  was  no  significant  differ- 
ence between  monolingual  pupils  in  the 
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ex})erinieiital  and  control  groups  and 
since  there  was  a  highly  significant 
difference  between  bilingual  pupils  in 
the  experimental  and  control  groups, 
the  greatest  value  of  this  study  may  lie 
in  a  contribution  to  the  methodolc^y 
for  teaching  bilingual  pupils. 

Summary 

In  summary,  the  answers  to  the  ori- 
ginal qucirtions  in  this  study  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Is  cumpreheiision  facilitated  by  the 
treatment?  Within  the  limits  of  this 
study,  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 
A  pr<^ram  of  reading  instruction 
based  on  1 )  recognition  of  sentence 
elements  and  2)  recognition  of  para- 
grapli  structure  did  produce  greater 
gains  than  a  program  of  incidental 
reading  instruction. 

Will  the  treatment  result  in  greater 
gain  in  comprehension  for  boys  than 
for  girls?  There  is  no  evidence  to 
support  the  contention  that  boys  will 
make  greater  gain  in  reading  compre- 
hension than  girls  will  make. 

W\\l  the  treatment  result  in  greater 
gain  in  comprehension  for  bilingual 
pupils  than  for  monolingual  pupils? 
Bilingual  pupils  did  make  significantly 
greater  gain  than  monolingual  pupils 
did,  within  the  limits  of  this  study 
conducted  in  East  Chicago,  Indiana. 
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OUTSTANDING  DISSERTATIONS 


Pupil  Understanding  of 
Connectives  in  Reading 

Jean  K.  Rouertson 
University  of  Alberta 

STI'UKXTS  in  tlie  upper  elementary 
grades  are  often  required  to  read  sen- 
tences wliich  have  co<irdinate  and  sub- 
ordinate ideas  in  theni,  but  very  little 
is  known  about  the  problems  which 
tliese  sentence  structures  may  present 
to  than  in  reading.  The  pur|K»se  of 
tliis  study,  therefore,  was  to  investigate 
cliildren's  understanding  of  connec- 
tives, tlie  linguistic  foim  that  connects 
a  clause  to  another  clause  or  some 
word  in  it  on  the  printed  page.  The 
subjects  were  children  aged  eight  to 
twelve  studying  in  grades  four  to  six. 

Kven  though  there  are  a  numlx^r  of 
ways  of  associating  ideas  in  English, 
connectives  are  widely  utilized,  ^fany 
investigations  of  clauses  children  use 
iu  their  Sjieech  and  writing  have  been 
made  but  very  little  research  has  con- 
centrated on  the  connectives  of  the 
clauses.  The  concern  man\  felt  was 
voiced  by  Smith  (d:18)  when  she 
said,  **()ne  wonders  whether  over- 
em]  )hasis  u|M»n  Mibject  and  predicate, 
which  ai>j>ear  in  lx>th  the  clause  and 
the  sentence  as  a  whole,  and  too  little 
attention  to  the  meaning  signaled  by 
the  connective  may  cause  the  diffi- 
culty." 

Children  in  school  are  forced  to  read 
books  written  by  adults  who  very  often 
use  more  mature  language  structures 
and  thinking  processes  than  those  the 
child  can  understand.  The  structural 
patterns  ot  these  printed  materials 
often  contain  ideas  which  are  linked 
coordinately  or  subordinately  to  other 
ideas  by  this  linguistic  unit  called  a 
connective.  Any  control  over  the  use 
of  these  complex  senteixe  patterns 
does  not  appear  to  extend  lieyond  the 
first  few  years  in  -<hool.  The  result  is 
an  imposing  array  of  these  reading 
materials  both  in  the  l^sal  develop- 
mental reading  program  and  in  the 
functional    and    recreational  reading 


programs.  Although  there  may  be 
many  factors  contributing  to  reading 
problems,  one  factor  may  be  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  connectives. 

The  investigation  itself  was  con- 
ducted in  three  stages.  Stage  one  ana- 
lyzed stories  of  Iwsal  readers  to  iden- 
tify the  connectives  in  them  and  the 
type  of  sentence  structures  in  which 
they  are  often  found.  The  second 
stage  wa^  the  construction  of  nnilti pie- 
choice  test  items  containing  selected 
connectives  in  sentence  structures  of 
l>as;d  readers.  The  administration  of 
the  test  and  the  jirocessing  of  data  col- 
lected according  to  Nelected  statistical 
tcchnicjiRS  ctmstituted  the  third  stage 
of  the  study.  Following  a  summary  of 
the  main  hy|>otheses  and  definition  of 
the  term  "connective/'  each  stage  of  the 
investig.ititm  is  summarized  briefly, 
<*oncludi!ig  with  a  statement  of  some 
f>f  the  main  findings,  conclusions,  and 
im])lications. 

Summary  of  main  hypotheses  and 
definition  of  term  "connective" 

It  was  hypothesized  in  the  study 
that  there  would  be  no  significant  in- 
crease in  pupils'  understanding  of  con- 
nectives from  grade  four,  to  five,  to 
six  and  no  significant  difference  in  the 
rate  of  development  of  their  under- 
standing of  different  connectives.  It 
was  also  hypothesized  that  there  would 
Ijc  no  significant  variation  in  the  pu- 
])ils'  understanding  of  connectives 
within  each  grade  and  no  significant 
relationship  between  their  understand- 
ing of  a  connective  and  the  three  stated 
types  of  reading  errors*  In  addition, 
there  was  a  hypothesis  that  there 
would  be  no  significant  relationship  be- 
tween the  understanding  a  child  would 
have  of  connectives  and  the  factors  of 
sex,  mental  and  chronological  age, 
socioeconomic  status,  and  achievement 
in  listening,  reading,  and  written  lan- 
guage. 

A  connective  was  defined  as  a  lin- 
guistic form  that  linked  a  clause  to  an- 
other clause  or  some  word  in  it  on  the 
printed  page,  and  the  common  element 
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appeared  to  be  that  these  connectives 
were  semantic  lijiks  basic  to  the  under- 
standing oT  'meaning.  The  forms  of 
connectives  were  identified,  one-word 
and  phrasal  connectives,  but  the  latter 
were  not  studied  in  this  investigation. 
The  one-word  connectives  were  di- 
vided for  the  study  into  groups, 
classes,  and  subclasses  as  shown  in 
Table  1. 

A  group  of  one-word  connectives 
was  studied  as  a  special  case  of  subor- 
dinate clause  connectives.  They  were 
called  "absent*'  connectives  because, 
although  they  were  "absent"  in  print, 
the  words  or  groups  of  words  being 
connected  were  present.  For  example, 
in  the  sentence,  "The  corn  the  donkey 
had  saved  each  month  had  turned  to 
gold"  (7:40),  the  group  of  words 
"the  donkey  had  saved  each  month"  is 
connected  to  "the  com  .  .  .  had  turned 
to  gold,"  but  the  connective  is  not 
present.  The  purpose  of  including  this 
construction  in  the  investigation  was  to 
investigate  whether  the  absence  of  con- 
nectives hindered  the  understanding  of 
students  in  reading.  As  the  connec- 
tive was  absent,  it  could  not  be  said  to 
have  form,  so  it  was  entered  as  a  spe- 


cial case  of  the  Group  1,  Class  A,  one- 
word  connectives  in  Table  1 . 

A  review  of  investigations  of  chil- 
dren's language  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  their  use  of  clauses,  the  formal 
language  of  print,  and  possible  mem- 
ory problems  revealed  close  relation- 
ships in  the  development  of  children's 
language,  reading  skills,  and  thought 
processes.  The  selected  review  of  re- 
search also  identified  the  factors  of 
chronological  and  mental  age,  occupa- 
tional status  of  parents,  parental  edu- 
cation, and  langu^e  ability  of  students 
as  significant ;  and  provision  was  made 
for  their  statistical  control  in  this 
study. 

.Analysis  of  sentences  in 
selected  basal  readers 

To  substantiate  the  choice  of  con- 
nectives for  this  investigation  and  their 
use  in  sentences  of  particular  struc- 
tures, an  analysis  of  sentences  in  three 
basal  reader  series  was  considered  es- 
sential: the  Winston  Basic  Readers, 
the  New  Basic  Readers  (Canadian 
Edition),  and  the  Canadian  Parade 
Readers.  Sentences  were  taken  from 
the  first  hundred  words  on  every  twen- 


TABLE  1 

Summary  of  the  Connective 
GnoiTps  AN*i>  Classes  op  the  Ome-Wor 


Connective  Forms  and 
Groups  of  Connectives 

Connective  is  present 
in  graphic  form. 

2.  Connectives  connecting  a 
clause  to  another  clause  or 
some  Hord  in  it  on  the 
printed  page. 


li.  Those  connecting  one 
sentence  with  another. 

Connective  is  not  present  In 
graphic  form  but  the  connective 
"that**  couid  be  appropriately 
inKfted. 


Classes  oj 
Connectives 


A.  Subordinate 
Clause 
Connectives 


B.  Coordinate 
Clause 
Connectives 


Subordinate  Gause 
Connective 


FoKMs : 

D  COX.SECTIVKS 

Subclasses  of  Connectives  and 
Names  of  Connectives 
Investigated  in  Study 


1.  Simple  Includer: 

— although,  because* 
If,  so,  that,  when,  where. 

2.  Relative  Pronoun: 
— thai,  which,  who. 


—and,  but,  for,  yet. 


— however,  thus, 
—"absent*',  '*that*' 
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tieth  j>age  of  each  reader  for  grades 
four,  five,  and  six  in  the  three  series. 
In  the  sample  of  2,587  sentences 
drawn,  957  sentences  contained  1,268 
connectives.  The  77  phrasal  connec- 
tives (e,g..  in  spite  of)  were  deleted 
and  the  1,191  onc-word  and  "absent" 
connectives  retained  for  study.  The 
957  sentences  represented  37  percent 
of  the  total  sample.  Three  quarters  of 
them  had  one  connective  only  and  the 
remaining  one  quarter  had  two  or 
more  connectives.  Forty-two  different 
connectives  were  identified  and  17  con- 
nectives were  chosen  representing  the 
subordinate,  coordinate,  sentence  link- 
ers, and  **abscnt"  connectives,  as 
shown  in  Table  1. 

Distrihuiion  of  connectives  in  the 
three  reader  series  did  not  apjiear  to 
follow  any  pattern  consistently  among 
grade  levels.  No  sequential  program 
for  the  introduction  of  classes  of  con- 
nectives was  apparent  from  one  grade 
level  to  the  next.  Nor  was  there  any 
clearly  defined  pattern  for  the  prc^res- 
sive  introduction  of  single  and  multi- 
connective  sentences.  A  similar  distri- 
bution was  noted  within  series  of  basal 
readers. 

The  bases  for  selection  of  the  seven- 
teen connectives  included  frequency  of 
occurrence  in  basal  readers;  the 
expression  of  functions  such  as  time, 
place,  concession;  and  the  variety  of 
both  meanings  and  functions  expressed 
by  the  connective. 

Sentences  containing  the  seventeen 
connectives  were  analyzed  according  to 
a  modified  structural  grammar  ap- 
proach and  then  each  clause  was  ana- 
lyzed separately  (J,  4).  From  this 
analysis,  sentence  patterns  were  identi- 
fied for  use  as  the  bases  for  test  items 
in  the  Connectives  Reading  Test.  ♦ 

The  construction  of  the 
Ck)nnect]ve$  Reading  Test 

A  multiple-choice  reading  test  was 
constructed  using  information  from  the 
analysis  of  sentences  containing  the 
seventeen  selected  connectives.  The 
first  draft  of  the  test  used  in  the  pibt 
study  consisted  of  199  test  items  set 
out  in  four  comparable  sections.  The 


second  and  final  draft  randomly  dis* 
iributed  150  test  items  equally  among 
three  parts  of  the  test,  a  total  of  eighty- 
five  single  connective  items  and  sixty- 
five  multi-connective  items.  This  test 
was  the  Connectives  Reading  Test.  All 
subjects  took  all  parts  of  the  test. 

For  the  main  study  a  second  test 
was  added  consisting  of  twenty  test 
items  in  which  the  children  supplied 
only  the  missing  connective(s)  to  an 
otherwise  complete  test  item.  The 
name  of  this  test  was  the  Written  Con- 
nectives Test. 

An  overall  pattern  for  selection  of 
the  test  items  for  each  connective  took 
cognizance  of  direct  and  indirect  dis- 
course, the  use  of  connectives  singly 
and  in  combination,  as  well  as  other 
features  such  as  passive  voice,  an  im- 
perative format,  and  an  *'it**  construc- 
tion. 

The  construction  of  any  <jne  test 
item  followed  a  set  procedure: 

1.  The  choice  of  a  sentence  pattern 
was  determined  by  the  analysis  of  sen- 
tences in  the  reader  series.  In  many 
cases  one  of  the  sentences  from  a 
reader  was  extracted  in  its  entirety 
from  the  reader  and  only  the  vocabu- 
lary was  adjusted. 

2.  The  sentence  chosen  was  then 
written  as  far  as  and  including  the 
connective  being  tested,  and  the  rest  of 
the  clause  which  this  connective  intro- 
duced was  written  below  the  sentence 
as  an  alternative  answer.  A  student 
choosing  this  answer  would  reveal  a 
good  understanding  of  that  connective 
as  it  makes  a  smooth  connection  ot 
meaning  from  the  clause  to  the  rest  of 
the  sentence. 

3.  The  second  alternative  answei* 
used  the  connective  correctly  giving 
the  same  smooth  transition  of  meaning 
to  the  sentence  as  the  correct  answer 
but  incorporating  a  grammatical  error 
of  some  type. 

4.  The  third  alternative  answer  also 
endeavored  to  use  the  connective  cor- 
rectly, but  the  situation  expressed  in 
that  pATt  of  the  clause  foUowit^  the 
connective  was  incongnicnt. 

5.  The  fourth  and  last  alternative  to 
the  test  item  was  predicated  on  the  us: 
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of  an  entirely  difterent  connective  than 
tlie  one  being  tested  in  the  item. 

6.  The  four  alternative  answers 
were  then  randomly  ordered  in  tach 
test  item. 

A  \<»cahulary  control  in  which  only 
words  from  the  first  5,000  words  of 
the  Thorndike  and  Lorge  list  were 
used  placed  the  grade  level  of  diffi- 
culty of  the  test  items  at  approximately 
midpoint  in  grade  five.  The  G)nnec- 
tives  Reading  Test  was  untinied  and 
test  instructions  were  based  on  those 
of  the^  Sequential  Tests  of  Educational 
Progress  (STEP)  in  listening,  read- 
ing, and  writing  which  were  also  given 
in  the  main  study. 

A  pilot  study  for  the  assessment  of 
reliability  and  validity  of  scores  on  the 
Connectives  Reading  Test  was  carried 
out  with  112  students  in  grades  four, 
five,  and  six  using  a  test-retest  proce- 
dure. Kuder-Richardson  reliability 
coefficients  (formula  20)  were  com- 
puted, and  the  biserial  coefficients  of 
correlation  assessed  the  validity  of 
each  test  item.  The  difficulty  index  of 
each  test  item  was  ascertained ;  and  for 
the  final  draft  of  the  Connectives 
Reading  Test,  items  which  liovered 
al)Out  0.500  difficulty  index  and  which 
had  the  highesi.  possible  biserial  corre- 
lations were  retained. 

An  alternate  format  for  Part  One  of 
the  test  was  constructed  to  see  if  this 
format  would  significantly  change  the 
IK-rfdrmance  of  students,  but  no  si^;- 
nificant  difference  lietween  the  scores  of 
the  students  on  Part  One,  regular  for- 
mat of  the  test,  and  Part  One,  alternat 
format,  was  found. 

The  collection  and  treatment  of 
data 

As  some  research  has  indicated  that 
children  from  vhHous  population  strata 
may  have  their  own  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  the  language  arts,  a 
stratified  random  sample  was  drawn 
proportionate  to  the  population  strata 
of  the  province  of  Alberta.  A  test 
sample  of  402  children  aged  eight  to 
twelve,  grades  four  to  six,  was  chosen 
from  this  population.    Fifty-one  per- 


cent of  the  subjects  were  urban  Jweli- 
ers,  twelve  jx-rcent  wen-  Miiall  town 
residents,  and  thirty-seven  percent 
lived  in  rural  areas. 

Several  types  of  data  were  collected. 
The  Connectives  Reading  Test  pre- 
pared especially  to  appraise  under- 
standing of  connectives  in  reading  was 
administered  to  all  subjects.  Mental 
ability  was  «.ssessed  by  the  Cooperative 
School  and  College  Ability  Test 
(SCAT)  Level  5.  Form  5.\.  \diile  the 
STEP  tests.  Level  4.  Form  4A,  in 
reading,  wnting.  and  listening  assessed 
achievement  in  these  three  areas, 
h'ach  subject's  father  was  rated  on  the 
Occupational  Class  Scale  (Blishen). 

In  the  analysis  of  the  dat  i.  the  ef- 
fects of  the  variables  of  sex,  chronolog- 
ical age.  mental  ability,  socioeconomic 
status,  and  achievement  in  listening, 
reading,  and  written  language  were 
controlled  statistically.  The  scor*.  on 
the  Connectives  Reading  Test  was 
used  as  the  criterion  variable.  The 
statistical  techniques  of  multiple 
regression,  analysis  of  variance  and 
CO  variance,  and  factor  analysis  were 
used  to  investigate  the  hypotheses. 
The  statistical  procedures  summarized 
in  Table  2  were  pnigramed  lor  use  on 
the  IBM  7040  by  the  Division  of  Edu- 
cational Research  Services  at  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Edi«cation,  i'niversity  of  Al- 
l>erta. 

The  children's  answers  to  all  tests 
except  tlie  Written  Connectives  Test 
were  scored  by  the  I.B.M,  Optical 
Mark  Reader  while  test  pa|xrs  for  the 
latter  were  hand  scored.  Three  mark- 
ers, the  investigator,  and  two  other  ex- 
perienced elementary  school  teachers 
assessed  the  work  of  394  students  who 
attempted  the  Written  Connectives 
Test.  The  Kendall  Coefficient  of  Con- 
cordance: W  was  computed  and  found 
to  be  0.936,  a  high  value  with  p  <  .001 
(5  :  288-239).  Student  scores  were 
grouped  by  grade,  sex,  and  population 
strata  for  comparisons. 

In  a  nonstatistical  analysts,  the  per- 
centages of  certain  language  elements 
and  structures  in  each  Connectives 
Reading  Test  item  by  designated  diffi* 
culty  index  ranges  were  computed  to 
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isolate  possible  patterns  of  language 
difficulties  in  the  test  items. 

Significant  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  study 

Statistical  analyses  showed  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  X'ariables  of  sex,  mental  age, 
and  the  abilities  of  listening,  reading, 
and  written  language  exerted  signifi- 
cant effects  upon  the  total  test  scores 
of  students  on  the  Connectives  Read- 
ing Test. 

2.  Grade  is  a  highly  significant  fac- 
tor, and  students  developed  in  their  un- 
derstanding of  each  of  the  seventeen 
connectives  from  a  lower  grade  to  a 
higher  grade.  A  progression  in  under- 
standing from  grades  fonr  to  six  was 
also  shown  in  the  informal  analysis  of 
the  Written  Connectives  Test. 

When  the  sentences  in  the  basal 
readers  were  analyzed,  it  was  apparent 


t  pticentage  of  connectives  in 

them  varied  negligibly  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Writers  of  basal  readers 
appeared  to  have  concluded  that  stu- 
dents in  grade  four  have  reached  a 
satisfactory  level  of  understanding  of 
connectives,  that  there  is  no  develop- 
ment of  understanding  from  grade  f<  . 
upwards,  and  that  there  is  no  n»e*j  to 
control  the  introduction  or  use  ot  con- 
nectives in  any  way.  This  investiga- 
tion showed  that  these  factors  should 
be  considered  by  writers  of  basal  read- 
ers and  by  teachers. 

3.  The  development  of  student  un- 
derstanding of  connectives  proceeds  at 
a  different  rate  for  each  of  the  seven- 
teen connectives.  Not  only  were  there 
<lifferent  beginning  levels  of  conipre- 
hension  in  grade  four  but  the  develop- 
mental rates  from  grades  four  to  six 
varied  also.  The  analyses  of  connec- 
tives also  showed  that  for  students  in 


TABLE  2 


St\tistical  Procedures  Used  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Data 


Statistical  Procedure 


Item  Analysis 


Correlation  Coefficient 
Coitiputation 


Stepwise  Alultiple 
Regression  Analysis 

One-Way  Analysis  of 
Variance 


lUe  of  Procedures 

—counter  check  on  the  reliability  and  validity  of  the  test, 
—identification  of  student  membership  of  each  of  five  achievement 

groups  in  sample, 
—identification  of  most  difficult  test  items, 
—analysis  of  student  achievement  on  test  items. 

—assessment  of  relationships  between  total  test  scores  on  Connec- 
tives Reading  Test  and  scores  of  test  -'.ems  assessing  readmg 
comprehension  of  each  of  17  connectives  by  grade  and  sex. 

—assessment  of  relationships  between  Connectives  Reading  Test 
and  selected  variables. 

—ability  of  seven  covariants  to  predic*  total  score  on  Connectives 
Reading  Test  {2:  191-203) 

—test  of  significance  of  variations  in  student  performance  on 
Connectives  Readi>  r  Test  by  grade  (9:  48-55). 


Three-Factor  Experiment  -determination  of  effect  of  three  factors  of  sex  ^"^^.^^^^^ 
with  Repeated  Measures     nectives  Reading  Test  on  t.st  scores,       each  of  |7  con^^^^^^^^^ 


on  One  Factor 

Three-Way  Analysis 
Variance 

Analysis  of  Covariance 


Principal-Axis  Factor 
Analysis 


subtests  and  th?  total  test  scores  of  the  Connectives  Reading 
Test  {1 :  347-355). 

—test  of  significance  of  variations  in  student  performance  on 
Connectives  Reading  Test  by  grade,  sex,  and  place  of  resi- 
dence  (i). 

—determination  as  to  whether  the  initial  differences  on  5  variables 
identified  by  Stepwise  Multiple  Regression  Analysis  were  im- 
portant  to  final  scores  on  Connectives  Reading  Test  (i). 

—assessment  of  whether  the  variance  of  Connectives  Reading  Test 
scores  could  be  accounted  for  by  a  number  of  smaller  basic 
categories  than  the  criterion  factor,  connective  (s)  preset*  in 
each  test  item  iS). 
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higher  achievement  groups  of  the  Con- 
nectives Reading  Test,  greater  growth 
in  understanding  came  between  grades 
four  and  five,  while  for  those  in  lower 
achievement  groups,  it  came  between 
grades  five  and  six.  As  students  who 
are  high  achievers  in  the  Connectives 
Reading  Test  are  also  high  in  mental 
ability,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  close 
relationship  between  the  understanding 
of  different  connectives  and  mental 
ability. 

4.  When  the  students  were  divided 
into  five  achievement  groups  according 
to  their  test  scores  on  the  Connectives 
Reading  Test,  most  of  the  group 
means  were  significantly'  different  one 
from  the  other,  cfeth  within  and  across 
grades.  Also,  within  any  one  of  the 
five  achievement  groups  the  develop- 
ment of  understanding  of  connective^ 
could  he  traced  from  grades  four  to  six. 

5.  There  was  a  consistent  relation- 
ship between  the  students'  understand- 
ing of  a  connective  and  their  choice  of 
responses  on  test  items  for  that  connec- 
tive. As  students  developed  in  their 
ability  to  understand  connectives,  as 
shown  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
correct  answers  on  test  items,  a  pattern 
of  the  three  types  of  errors  suggesting 
increavSing  semantic  awareness  of  the 
connectives  was  noted.  At  each  grade 
level,  ungrammatical  answers  were 
chosen  in  error  most  frequently,  then 
the  wrong  connective  answers,  and 
finally  the  situational  error  answers. 
This  relationship  between  correct 
answers  and  ty|)es  of  errors  neld  not 
only  from  grade  to  grade  but  also 
within  each  of  the  five  achievement 
groups  of  a  grade, 

6.  The  total  student  group  in 
grades  four  to  six  understood  67  per- 
cent of  the  sentences  having  connec- 
tives. The  understanding  level  rose 
from  57  percent  in  grade  four,  to  66 
percent  in  grade  five,  and  to  75  percent 
in  grade  six.  Since  basal  reader  stories 
are  materials  used  at  an  instructional 
le\^el,  it  appears  that  student  compre- 
hension in  grades  four  and  five  is  too 
low.  For  independent  reading  materials 
such  as  textbooks  in  science,  social 
studies,  and  literature  where  there  may 


be  very  little  reading  instruction,  this 
comprehension  level  is  very  low,  even 
in  grade  six  classrooms. 

By  connective  class,  the  comprehen- 
sion problems  appear  to  center  on  sen- 
tence linkers.  For  six  of  the  seventeen 
individual  connectives,  the  comprehen- 
sion levels  fell  below  the  67  percent  ac- 
quired by  the  total  test  group  in  grades 
four  to  six  on  the  Connectives  Reading 
Test.  These  connectives  were  how- 
ever, and,  thus,  although,  which,  and 
yet.  When  the  twenty  most  difficult 
test  items  were  ordered,  fifteen  of  them 
were  common  to  both  the  total  test 
group  and  the  grade  groups. 

7.  The  correlation  coefficients  be- 
tween total  test  scores  and  test  scores 
for  the  items  of  sixteen  connectives 
were  all  high  and  positive  as  were  the 
intercorrelations.  The  connective  thus 
was  the  exception*  There  was  a  high 
positive  correlation  between  the  Con- 
nectives Reading  Test  and  the  STEP 
Reading  Test. 

8.  Sixty-three  percent  of  the  total 
variance  in  the  Connectives  Reading 
Test  was  apparently  attributable  to  one 
factor,  part  of  which  could  be  a  con- 
nective. The  factor  was  also  common 
to  the  three  STEP  and  the  two  SCAT 
tests  (verbal  and  nonverbal)  suggest- 
ing that,  basically,  the  common  ele- 
ment in  the  Connectives  Reading  Test 
was  one  of  language, 

9.  Each  analysis  of  connectives 
showed  the  positive  effect  of  the  grade 
factor  upon  comprehension  of  Gomiec- 
tives.  In  addition  to  the  development 
of  comprehension  by  grade  reported 
earlier,  there  were  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant interactions  of  grade  with  both 
sex  and  population  strata.  Between 
grade  and  sex,  for  example,  the  test 
performance  of  boys  and  girls  on  the 
Connectives  Reading  Test  in  grades 
four  and  five  revealed  that  boys  lagged 
significantly  behind  the  girls,  suggest- 
ing that  they  may  need  extended  help. 
The  grade  by  population  strata  factors 
revealed  that  place  of  residence  pro- 
vides a  verbal  environment  for  stu- 
dents at  particular  grade  levels  such 
that  development  of  understanding  of 
connectives  is  affected. 


Outstanding  Dissfrtations 
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10.  The  informal  analysis  of  lan- 
guage features  of  the  most  difficult  test 
items  in  the  Connectives  Reading  Test 
indicated  that  multiplicity  of  lx>th 
meaning  Lnd  function  of  connectives 
were  characteristics  of  these  test  items. 
Test  items,  in  which  there  were  devia- 
tions from  the  oral  and  written  lan- 
guage students  use,  were  also  found 
difficult  to  read.  For  example,  clauses 
longer  than  those  students  speak  or 
write  and  featuring  adjective  clauses 
or  adverb  clauses  of  condition  or 
concession  rare  in  childre*  *  \  language 
at  this  age  recurred  often  »n  the  most 
difficult  test  items. 

Implications  of  the  study 

1.  Since  the  reading  comprehension 
level  of  students  in  grades  four  and 
five  as  revealed  in  this  study  may  be 
termed  inadequate,  it  appears  that  the 
developmental  reading  program  should 
intensify  the  systematic  teaching  of 
comprehension  skills.  Special  provi- 
sion could  then  be  made  for  the  devel- 
opment of  understanding  of  a)  con- 
nectives which  are  characteristic  of  the 
formal  language  of  print,  or  b)  con- 
nectives which  have  not  y^c  become  a 
|mrt  of  the  speech  of  students. 

2.  As  students  develop  in  under- 
standing of  connectives  from  grade  to 
grade  at  difler^'nt  rates  for  individual 
connectives,  there  is  no  plateau  of 
comprehension ;  educators  should  both 
expect  and  aid  this  development  in 
reading. 

3.  Different  rates  of  development  of 
understanding  among  students  for  in- 
dividual connectives  necessitate  flexibil- 
ity in  the  conduct  of  the  reading  pro- 
gram. Also,  as  boys  in  grades  four 
and  five  appear  to  develop  understand- 
ing for  connectives  more  slowly  than 
girls,  additional  adjustments  in  the 
reading  program  may  be  necessary. 

4.  Students  who  score  low  on  tests 
of  mental  ability  may  need  more  help 
with  the  development  of  formal  lan- 
guage structures  which  they  need  as 
vehicles  for  logical  thought  processes. 
Similarly,  students  who  score  high  on 
tests  of  mental  ability  should  be  sys- 


tematically trained  in  an  earlier  grade 
in  the  formulation,  manipulation,  and 
use  of  these  formal  language  struc- 
tures. 

5.  Development  of  understanding 
similar  to  that  in  reading  can  be  ex- 
pected in  listening,  speaking,  and  writ- 
ing, with  systematic  training  in  one 
and  a  possible  aid  to  their  understand- 
ing of  connectives  in  another. 

This  study  showed  that  although 
children  acquire  language  structures 
using  connectives  early  in  life,  they 
gain  mature  understanding  of  them 
gradually  throughout  their  school 
years.  Children  use  clauses  in  speech 
before  they  go  to  school,  hut  they  do 
not  develop  a  sufficient  understanding 
of  the  meanings  of  connectives  in  print 
for  a  number  of  years  after  that. 
Therefore,  children  should  be  given 
systematic  training  through  the  read- 
ing program  so  they  may  develop  more 
facility,  at  an  earlier  age,  in  under- 
standing communications  from  the 
printed  page. 
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Effectiveness  of  Four  Methods 
of  Increasing  Reading  Rate, 
Comprehension,  and  Flexibility* 

Allen  Berger 
Southern  Illinois  University 

VARiot'S  MKTiioDS  which  Claim  to  in- 
crease reading  rate,  comprehension, 
and  flexibility  are  now  available  to  the 
public  and  to  the  schools.  Most  stud- 
ies tha<^  nave  attempted  to  evaluate  the 
results  or  effectiveness  of  these  reading 
improvement  methods  have  fallen 
short.  Many  are  in  reality  only  de- 
scriptions. Others  may  lack  a  needed 
control  group  or  pilot  study  or  an  as- 
sessment of  retention  of  gains  after  a 
period  following  the  completion  of  in- 
struction (7). 

This  studv  was  designed  to  deter- 
mine 1)  the  effectiveness  of  four 
methods  of  increasing  rate,  compre- 
hension, and  flexibility ;  2)  retention  of 
gains  after  a  period  following  comple- 
tion of  instruction  ;  3)  differences  in 
gains  in  rate,  comprehension,  and  flexi- 
bility :  4)  retention  of  these  differences : 
5)  effect  of  increase  in  reading  rate  on 
the  reading  of  textbook-like  materials ; 
and  6)  whether  increase  in  reading 
rate  th:ough  a  specific  method  will  re- 
sult in  an  increased  rate  of  reading 
both  short  and  long  passages.  The 
four  methods  used  in  this  study  are  re- 
ferred to  as  1)  tachistoscopic,  2)  con- 
trolled reader,  3)  controlled  pacing, 
and  4)  paperback  scanning. 

Objectives 

In  this  study,  thirteen  hypotheses 
were  tested ; 

1,  No  gains  in  reading  rate  will 

♦The  research  reported  herein  was  per- 
formed pursuant  to  a  contract  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Health,  Edu* 
cation,  and  Welfare,  Office  oi  Educaticm. 


result  from  any  of  four  different 
methods  of  instruction. 

2.  No  gai  n  s  i  n  readi  ng  comj  ire- 
hension  will  result  from  any  of 
four  different  methods  of  in- 
struction. 

3.  No  gains  in  reading  flexibility 
will  result  from  any  of  four  dif- 
ferent methods  of  instruction. 

4.  There  wMl  be  no  retention  of 
gains  in  reading  rate  resulting 
from  any  of  four  different  meth- 
ods of  instruction. 

5.  There  will  be  no  retention  of 
gains  in  reading  comprehension 
resulting  from  any  of  four  dif- 
ferent methods  of  instruction. 

6.  There  will  be  no  retention  of 
gains  in  reading  flexibility  re- 
sulting from  any  of  four  differ- 
ent methods  of  instruction. 

7.  There  will  be  no  differences  in 
gains  in  reading  rate  resulting 
from  different  methods  of  in- 
struction. 

8.  There  will  be  no  differences  in 
gains  in  reading  comprehension 
resulting  from  different  meth- 
ods of  instruction. 

9.  There  will  be  no  differences  in 
gains  in  reading  flexibility  re- 
sulting from  different  methods 
of  instruction. 

10.  There  will  be  no  differences  in 
retention  of  gai  n  s  in  readi  ng 
rate  resulting  from  different 
methods  of  instruction. 

11.  There  will  be  no  differences  in 
retention  of  gains  in  reading 
comprehension  resulting  from 
different  methods  of  instruction. 

12.  There  will  be  no  differences  in 
retention  of  gains  in  reading 
flexibility  resulting  from  differ- 
ent methods  of  instruction. 

13.  Different  methods  cf  instruction 
will  result  in  no  differences  in 
the  rates  with  which  short  and 
long  passages  are  read. 

In  addition,  analyses  were  made  of 
the  effect  of  the  variables  of  verbal  and 
math  aptitude  and  sex. 


OUTSTAXDING  DISSERTATIONS 


Population  sample  and  procedure 

This  study,  conducted  during  the 
first  semester  of  the  1965-1966  school 
year,  is  based  upon  findings  and  con- 
siderations arising  from  a  pilot  study 
conducted  the  previous  semester.  In- 
volved in  both  studies  were  fresh- 
man students  enrolled  in  Improvement 
of  Learning,  a  one-semester  two-credit 
hour  reading-study  skills  course  at 
Syracuse  University.  Instruction  in 
this  course  focuses  on  improvement  of 
reading  rate  and  comprehension,  vo- 
cabulary, and  study  .>kills. 

Twelve  sections  of  the  Improvement 
of  I  ,earniug  course  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity were  involved  in  the  major  inves- 
tigation. Nine  sections  meet  tor  one 
50-minute  session  three  mornings  a 
week :  three  sections  meet  for  extended 
sessions  two  afternoons  a  week.  Total 
classroom  time  is  150  minutes  a  week. 
Although  the  course  is  open  to  all  who 
wish  to  enroll,  the  majority  of  students 
are  freshmen.  Those  whose  college 
board  verbal  scores  are  below  500  are 
recommended  for  enrollment.  Only 
fully  matriculated  freslimen  were  con- 
sidered in  the  investigation.  For  tlie 
control  group,  two  instructors  from 
the  university's  English  department 
contributed  five  sections  in  response  to 
a  request  for  volunteers  from  tlie  di- 
rector of  Freshman  English.  The  con- 
trol group  was  composed  of  a  total  of 
76  students.  The  total  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  experimental  group  was 
179;  each  treatment  group  was  com- 
posed of  40  to  45  students.  A  total  of 
255  students  was  included  in  the 
study. 

The  college  board  scores  were  com- 
parable among  the  treatment  groups, 
the  range  being  483  to  493  for  the  ver- 
bal and  555  to  580  for  the  math.  The 
initial  reading  rates  were  also  rela- 
tively comparable  among  the  treatment 
groups,  as  indicated  by  the  measuring 
instruments. 

The  number  of  sessions  required  for 
each  major  aspect  of  this  investigation 
is  presented : 
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^fajor  Aspects      Number  of  Sessions 

Orientation  to  Course  1 

Pretesting  3 

Training  Sessions  17 

Post-Testing  2 

Post-Post-Testing  2 

25 

Lesson  plans  for  these  25  sessions 
may  be  found  in  .Appendix  B  of  the 
final  rejx)rt  (2). 

Treatment  methods  were  randomly 
assigned  to  the  experimental  sections. 
Three  sections  were  instructed  through 
the  tachistoscope ;  three,  through  the 
controlled  reader ;  three,  through  the 
controlled  pacing:  and  three,  through 
the  jjaperback  scanning  method. 

Each  method  took  approximately  30 
minutes  each  session.  For  the  remain- 
ing time  in  all  sections  under  all  meth- 
ods, students  read  paperbacks  with  the 
encouragement  to  apply  their  newly 
acquired  skills.  The  paperbacks  used 
for  this  transf-.T  reading  were  not  the 
same  titles  used  for  training  in  the 
paperback  scanning  method. 

On  the  first  session  each  week  dur- 
ing the  time  normally  allotted  for 
transfer  reading,  a  quiz  was  given  to 
all  sections  on  specified  chapters  in  a 
vocabulary  text. 

With  all  methods,  the  intent  was  to 
present  the  programs  following  as 
closely  as  possible  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  publishers. 

Following  is  a  description  of  each  of 
the  four  methods : 

Method  A — Tachistoscope.  Essen- 
tially, each  lesson  involved  the  use  of 
Classroom  Kit  VII  (RK-7)  published 
by  Learning  '^hrough  Seeing,  Inc.  (7). 
The  kit  contai.is  sets  of  four  types  of 
*i^mstrips:  Seeing  Skills,  Word  Mas- 
tery, Phrase  Mastery,  and  Reading 
Development.  Material  on  the  film- 
strips  is  flashed  at  1/40  second,  and 
two  strips  were  viewed  each  session. 
As  an  illustration,  during  the  first 
training  session  the  students  viewed  the 
first  filmstrip  from  Seeing  Skills  and 
the  first  filmstrip  from  Word  Mastery. 
The  Seeing  Skills  strip  includes  forms 
and  numbers  which  the  students  record 
and  then  check  for  accuracy.  The  Word 
Mastery  strip  contains  words  flashed, 
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rec(»r(le(K  and  then  checked.  The  stu- 
dents recorded  their  words  in  note- 
books. The  publisher  claims  that 
reading  rate  and  comprehension  will 
be  increased  through  the  use  of  the 
material. 

Method  B — Controlled  reader.  The 
instruction  closely  followed  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  publisher,  Ed- 
ucational Developmental  Laboratories 
(5),  which  claims  that  through  use  of 
the  material  reading  rate,  comprehen- 
sion and  flexibility  (referred  to  as  var- 
iability) will  be  increased.  Each  day's 
lesson  involved  building  a  readiness  for 
the  filmstrip  to  be  viewed,  discussion 
of  the  vocabulary,  viewing  the  strip, 
and  then  checking  comprehension 
through  multiple  choice  questions.  To 
correspond  to  the  readability  level  of 
the  material  used  in  the  other  methods. 
Set  IJ  was  used.  Each  student  used 
an  EDL-Study  Guide,  which  corre- 
six>nde(l  to  the  filmstrips  in  Set  IJ,  fo 
that  the  program  might  be  followed 
exactly  as  recommended.  On  eacn 
training  session,  the  filmstrip  was 
viewed  at  approximately  30  words 
faster  than  the  strip  on  the  preceding 
session.  The  first  filmstrip  was 
viewed  at  150  words  a  minute  and,  on 
the  seventeenth  and  final  session,  the 
students  viewed  a  filmstrip  at  540 
words  a  minute. 

During  the  last  six  sessions,  the 
s|>eed  of  the  filmstrips  combined  with 
the  reading  rate  attained  by  the  stu- 
dents made  it  necessary  to  group  stu- 
dents. Two  groups  werf  formed  in 
each  section  and  the  filmstrip  was 
viewed  twice  by  each  group — once  at  a 
speed  30  words  a  minute  faster  than 
the  strip  on  the  preceding  session  for 
the  faster  group.  In  addition,  during 
the  remaining  six  training  sessions,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  publisher, 
this  method  incorporated  the  practice 
of  viewing  the  last  session's  filmstrip  at 
the  last  session's  speed  before  begin- 
ning the  lesson  using  the  new  filmstrip. 

Method  C — Controlled  pacing.  The 
primary  difference  between  this 
method  and  Method  B  was  that  the 
reading  matter  on  the  filmstrips  used 
in  Method  B  was  in  this  method  pre- 


sented in  book  form,  with  the  same 
number  of  words  per  line  as  on  the 
filmstrips.  To  substitute  for  the  left- 
to-right  visual  pacing  of  the  machine, 
students  moved  3x5  cards  containing 
slots  large  enough  to  reveal  half  a  line, 
along  each  line  and  down  the  page,  to 
the  pacing  of  a  metronome,  which  was 
synchronized  to  the  steady  click  made 
by  the  Controlled  Reader.  As  in 
Method  B,  there  was  an  introduction 
of  the  material  about  to  he  read,  a  dis- 
cission of  the  vocabulary  followed  by 
the  reading  of  the  passage,  and  the 
comprehension  check. 

During  the  last  sessions,  groups 
were  formed  as  needed.  During  these 
last  sessions,  to  remain  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  Method  B,  the  practice  was 
incc'-ix)rated  of  reading  the  last  ses- 
sion's reading  at  the  last  session's 
speed  before  b^inning  the  lesson 
using  the  new  reading.  Each  student 
used  an  EDL-Study  Guide. 

Method  D — Paperback  scanning. 
In  this  method,  the  reader  is  required 
to  scan  each  page  under  time  pressure. 
For  the  first  two  minutes  of  this  exer- 
cise, the  student  was  allowed  8  seconds 
a  page;  for  the  next  two  minutes,  7 
seconds  a  page  and  on  down  to  2  sec- 
onds a  page  and  then  immediately  up 
to  10  seconds  a  page.  A  metronome 
was  used  to  click  each  second,  with  the 
instructor  indicating  the  start  of  a  new 
page,  thereby  insuring  controlled  pac- 
ing of  the  material. 

Primary  objective  of  this  exercise  is 
to  accustom  the  eyes  to  move  verti- 
cally. Paperbacks  were  selected  with 
a  particular  consideration  to  a  com- 
parable readability  level  as  determined 
by  the  Dale-Chall  Readability  Formula 
to  the  material  used  in  the  other  meth- 
ods ;  in  addition,  consideration  was 
given  to  type  size  and  line  length.  To 
correspond  to  the  other  methods,  10- 
item  quizzes  based  on  the  paperbacks 
were  prepared.  The  method,  which 
basically  involves  a  five-minute  pretest, 
the  countdown  exercise  described 
above,  and  then  a  post-test,  requires 
approximately  30  minutes,  like  the 
other  methods. 
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Control 

Instructors  of  the  control  sections 
gave  students  standard  instruction  in 
Freshman  English.  To  counterbal- 
ance the  Hawthorne  Effect,  the  control 
sections  were  told  that  they  were  part 
of  the  experiment.  A  brief  statement 
was  read  to  each  treatment  group  at 
the  first  meeting  which  explained  that 
all  sections  would  cover  similar  mate- 
rial but  dirough  different  methods. 

In  selecting  the  control  group^  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  have  the  student.s 
in  l)oth  the  experimental  and  control 
groups  as  comparable  as  possible.  To 
reach  this  end.  answers  were  needed  to 
two  basic  questions,  one  dealing  with 
whether  or  not  the  control  group 
sh{>uld  be  a  part  of  the  Improvement 
of  Learning  course.  At  Syracuse  I'ni- 
versity,  there  are  tw^o  main  groups  of 
Freshman  English  students,  diose 
scoring  above  and  those  scoring  below 
.^50  on  their  college  board  verbals. 
After  examining  the  data  from  the 
pilot  study,  it  was  agreed  that  the  ver- 
bal scores  of  the  lower  group  of  En- 
glish students  were  comnarable  to  the 
verl  il  scores  of  freshmen  in  the  Im- 
provement of  Learning  course. 

Another  ({uestion  that  had  to  be 
answered  in  regard  to  the  comparabil- 
ity of  students  in  the  experimental  and 
control  groups  related  to  the  motiva- 
tional fact  that  students  were  required 
to  take  Freshman  English  but  were 
not  required  to  take  Improvement 
of  Learning.  However,  considerable 
thought  was  given  to  the  typical  fresh- 
n.an  coniing  to  a  large  campus  alone 
and  bewildered  and,  during  orientation 
week,  talking  to  his  faculty  adviser 
who  has  in  his  hands  the  Syracuse 
University  Freshman  Test  Profile 
Card;  on  die  IHM  card  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  student  take  the  Im- 
provement of  Learning  course:  the 
Cdusensus  was  that  when  the  faculty 
adviser  looked  at  the  card  and  told  the 
student  that  he  should  take  the  Im- 
provement of  Learning  course,  the  typ- 
ical freshman  *\Oidd  feel  required  to 
take  the  course,  just  as  he  would  feel 
required  to  take  Freshman  English. 

It  shoidd  be  noted  tliat  a  control 


group  was  not  absolutely  essential  to 
the  design  and  scope  of  this  particular 
study;  that  is.  the  effectiveness  of  the 
four  methods  of  increasing  reading 
rate,  comprehension,  and  flexibility 
could  have  l>een  discerned  with  only 
the  treatment  groups ;  however,  the 
control  group  was  included  to  provide 
additional  data  and  a  basis  of  compari- 
son. 

Measuring  instruments 

The  following  measuring  instru- 
ments were  selected : 

1.  The  Van  Wagenen  Rate  of  Com- 
prehension Test  (Forms  D.  C.  $nd 
H).  Testing  Time:  4  minutes.  The 
test  is  composed  of  30-word  passages ; 
in  each  passage  there  is  an  incon- 
gruous word  which  the  student  must 
cross  out.  This  is  almost  a  sheer  rate 
of  reading  test  since  the  level  of  com- 
prehension is  such  that  the  reader 
should  attain  100  percent.  Reliability 
is  reported  between  .86  and  .96,  with  a 
15- word  error  of  measurement  (8). 

2.  The  Robinson-Hall  Reading  Test 
of  History  (Forms  Canada  and  Rus- 
sia). Testing  Time:  approximately  20 
minutes — 10  minutes  to  read  and 
about  10  minutes  to  answer  questions. 
The  test  is  approximately  3,000  words 
in  length.  The  student  notes  where  he 
is  at  the  end  of  10  minutes — or,  if 
finished  earlier,  notes  die  time  that 
elapstd — and  begins  responding  to  test 
items,  nearly  all  nuiltiple  choice.  The 
reliability  is  reported  as  .91  for  reading 
rate  (6). 

3.  The  Braam-Sheldon  Flexibility  of 
Reading  Test  (Forms  1,  2,  and  3). 
Testing  Time:  approximately  40  min- 
utes. The  test  is  composed  of  five  pas- 
sages selected  from  different  areas  (e.g., 
narrative,  literature,  science,  history, 
and  psychology).  The  student  is  re- 
(juired  to  resi)ond  to  ten  multiple 
choice  items  following  each  passage. 
Because  none  of  Hie  multiple  choice 
questions  and  only  the  first  two  forms 
have  been  published  (i),  all  the  ma- 
terial was  reproduced  in  order  to  have 
all  forms  comparable  in  format.  The 
present  investigator  obtained  an  over- 
all rate  reliability  of  .89  between  the 
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first  and  second  forms  and  .90  between 
tlie  second  and  third  forms. 

From  these  three  measuring  M'Stru- 
ments.  the  following  data  were  ob- 
tained : 

a.  Initial  reading  rale  and  compre- 
hension level 

h.  Final  reading  rate  and  compre- 
hension level 

c.  Retention  of  gains  in  reading 
rate  and  comprehension  level 

d.  Initial  reading  flexibility  and 
comprehension  level 

e.  Final  reading  flexibility  and 
comprehension  level 

f.  Retention  of  gains  in  reading  flex- 
ibility and  comprehension  level. 

In  addition.  Syracuse  University 
Freshman  Test  Profile  Cards  provided 
the  following  data: 

g.  College  Fntrance  Exainiiiation 
I^oard  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
— verbal  and  math  scores. 

General  statistical  design 

The  design  used  for  this  investiga- 
tion was  the  Xon-equivalent  Control 
Group  Design  (4).  It  was  selected 
becanse  it  most  closely  fit  the  experi- 
mental situation.  It  was  not  possible 
to  randomize  either  students  or  in- 
structors :  the  treatment  variable,  how- 
ever, for  each  section  was  randomly 
>elected. 

To  compensate  for  any  possible  ini- 
tial differences  between  groups,  the 
major  statistical  method  used  to  ana- 
lyze the  data  was  the  analysis  of  co- 
variance.  Attention  was  given  to  the 
variables  of  verbal  and  math  aptitude 
and  sex.  In  addition,  after  significant 
F  values  were  found,  the  /-test  was  aj)- 
plied  to  all  possible  combinations  of 
group  means.  The  /-test  was  also 
used  to  determine  any  significant 
differences  in  the  kvel  of  compre- 
hension scores.  The  Pearson  product- 
moment  coefficient  of  correlation  was 
used  to  obtain  a  correlation  matrix  and 
t«  test  reliabilities. 

Findings  and  implications 
The  major  purpose  of  this  study 


was  to  test  thirteen  hy])Otlieses  related 
to  reading  effectiveness.  These  hy- 
potheses were  built  on  a  hierarchical 
structure  which  required  the  rejection 
of  prior  hyjx)thei;es  in  order  to  test  re- 
lated hyix)theses.  For  example,  be- 
cause there  were  no  gains  in  reading 
comprehension,  it  was  not  possible  to 
test  retention  of  gains  in  reading  com- 
prehension. Four  of  the  thirteen  liy- 
ix)theses  proved  to  be  untestable  for 
this  reason. 

Following  are  the  hypotheses  and 
results  of  this  study  : 

1.  The  first  hy|)Othesis,  which 
stated  that  no  gains  in  reading  rate 
would  result  from  any  of  our  different 
tnethods  of  instruction,  was  rejected. 
Significant  gains  in  rate  were  made  as 
a  result  of  all  methoils  on  two  measur- 
ing instruments. 

Iinpiications  for  designing  a  pro- 
gram of  reading  and  study  skill  devel- 
opment may  be  derived  from  this  find- 
ing. Since  students  seem  to  like  the 
idea  of  increasing  their  reading  rate,  it 
may  be  psychologicall>  advantageous 
to  l)egin  a  program  with  emphasis  on 
this  particular  skill.  Nearly  all  stu- 
dents can  see  a  marked  increase  in  a 
relatively  short  time  The  develop- 
ment of  an  increased  reading  rate  al- 
lows an  entrance  into  other  areas,  such 
as  study  skills.  F(jr  example,  ^o  use 
any  of  the  reading-study  skills  formu- 
las, such  as  SQ3R,  students  must  be 
able  to  skim.  From  this  ixiiiit.  the  in- 
structor may  move  into  a  variety  of 
areas,  depending  upon  student  need. 

2.  The  second  hypothesis,  which 
stated  that  no  gains  in  reading  compre- 
hension would  result  from  any  of  four 
different  methods  of  instruction,  was 
accepted.  However,  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  tests  in  this  study  were  de- 
signed to  measure  comprehension  of 
details,  primarily;  therefore,  it  cannot 
be  assumed  that  increases  in  rate  of 
reading  will  have  no  effect  on  other 
kinds  of  comprehension. 

3.  The  third  hypothesis,  which 
stated  that  no  gains  in  reading  flexibil- 
ity would  result  from  any  of  four  dif- 
ferent methods  of  instruction,  was  re- 
jected.   The  gain  in  flexibility  was 
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anticipated,  for  the  more  rapidly  the 
student  is  ahle  to  read,  the  greater  is 
his  |)Otcntial  for  flexibility.  The  reader 
who  can  skim  some  materials  at  1,000 
words  a  minute  may  read  other  mate- 
rials at  200  words  a  minute,  whereas 
the  reader  whose  top  rate  is  250  words 
a  minute  has  a  limited  range. 

Support  for  the  view  that  the  more 
rapidly  the  student  is  ahle  to  read  the 
greater  his  potential  fo'  flexibility 
comes  from  the  findings  of  gains  in 
rate  made  through  the  four  treatment 
methods.  Although  all  four  methods 
produced  significant  gains  in  rate,  the 
smallest  amount  of  gain  was  produced 
b\  the  tachistoscopic  method,  as  indi- 
cated by  both  instruments  measuring 
rate.  The  finding  that  the  tachisto- 
scopic method  produced  the  smallest 
amount  of  gain  in  rate  may  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  tachistoscopic  group 
made  no  significant  gains  in  flexibility 
at  the  .0!  level  of  confidence,  although 
at  a  less  conservative  level  gains  may 
be  observed. 

4.  The  fourln  hypothesis,  which 
stated  that  there  v\ould  be  no  retention 
of  gains  in  reading  rate  resulting  from 
any  of  four  different  methods  of  in- 
struction, was  rejected.  Although 
gains  in  rate  were  retained  by  all  the 
experimental  groups,  one  must  recog- 
nize that  eight  weeks  is  a  relatively 
short  interval.  Moreover,  during  this 
interval  the  experimental  groups  con- 
tinued in  the  Improvement  of  Learn- 
ing course.  Even  though  reading  and 
stud}'  skills  other  than  rate  are  empha- 


sized in  this  course,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  this  instruction  and  practice  were 
supportive  of  niainreiiance  of  gains. 

5.  The  kfth  hypothesis,  which 
stated  that  there  wculd  be  no  retention 
of  gains  in  reding  -*omprehension  re- 
sulting from  any  of  four  different 
methods  of  inst."iictiufi.  w'as  untestable, 
since  no  gainf  in  compreliension  were 
made. 

6.  The  sixth  hypothesis,  which 
stated  that  there  would  be  no  retention 
of  gains  in  reading  flexibility  resulting 
from  any  of  four  different  methods  of 
instruction,  was  rejected.  Like  the 
finding  of  the  fourth  hypothesis,  this 
finding  is  encouraging,  bearing  in  mind 
the  limitations  of  the  relatively  short 
interval  and  the  fact  that  the  experi- 
mental groups  continued  in  the  course. 

7.  The  seventh  hyi)Othesis,  which 
stated  that  there  would  be  no  differ- 
ences in  gains  in  reading  rate  result- 
nig  from  different  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, was  rejected. 

The  following  four  tables  contain 
data  hearing  upon  this  hypothesis. 
Tables  1  and  3  contain  the  results  of 
the  analysis  of  covariance  with  the  var- 
iable of  verbal  and  math  aptitude  and 
sex  covaried  out.  using  different  meas- 
uring instruments.  Results  of  /-tests 
are  reported  in  Tables  2  and  4. 

Because  significant  F  values  were 
found  when  verbal  aptitude,  math  apti- 
tude, and  sex  were  held  constant,  the 
Mest  was  applied  to  all  possible  combi- 
nations of  pairs  of  means,  with  the  re- 
sults reported  in  TabV  2. 


TABLE  1 

Anal\sis  of  Covariance  of  Gaixs  in  REAniNc  Rate  on  the 
Van  Wagenen  Rate  of  Comprehension  Test 


Variable 
Held 
Constant 

Source  of 
Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mcati 
Square 

F 

Verbal 
Aptitude 

Between  Groups 
Within  Groups 

64,818.38 
390,779.84 

4 
195 

16,203.35 
2,004.00 

8.06** 

Math 
Aptitude 

Between  Groups 
Within  Groups 

64,994.60 
390,460.30 

4 

195 

16,248.65 
2,002.36 

8.15** 

Sex 

Between  Groups 
Within  Groups 

30,87L37 
335,256.49 

3 
169 

10,290.46 
1.983.77 

5.19** 

**p  <  .01, 
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In  ,pection  of  Table  2  reveaU  ten 
significant  differences  between  pairs  of 
means  at  the  .01  level  of  confidence 
when  verba!  aptitude,  math  aptitude, 
and  sex  were  held  constant.  Nine  of 
the  10  /'tests  favor  *he  paperback 
scanning  method;  of  these  9,  7  indicate 
superiority  over  other  treatment  meth- 
ods and  2  over  the  control  group.  The 


tenth  significant  /-test  favors  the  con- 
trolled reader  group  over  the  control 
group. 

No  significant  F  value  was  found 
when  sex  was  held  constant. 

Because  significant  F  values  were 
found  when  verbal  aptitude  and  math 
aptitude  were  held  constant,  the  /-test 
was  applied  to  all  possible  combina- 


TABLE  2 


Correlated  ^-tests  for  Pairs  of  Means  Following  Analysis  of  Covariance 
ON  THE  Van  Wagenen  Rate  of  Comprehension  Test 


Groups 


Tachistoscopic 
Controlled  leader 

Tachistosco^jtc 
Controlled  "Pacing 

Tachistoscopic 
Paperback  mning** 

Tachistoscopic 
Control 

Controlled  Reader 
Controlled  Pacing 

Controlled  Reader 
Paperback  Scanning** 

Controlled  Reader** 
Control 

Controlled  Pacing 

Paperback  Scanning** 

Controlled  Pacing 
Control 

Paperback  Scanning** 
Control 

**significantly  superior 


Verbal 
/ 

1.234 

407 

.960 
1.443 

.213 
2.425 
2.591 
3.148** 
1.983 
5.074 


Math 
t 

.979 

.485 
3.771** 
1.935 

.496 
2.729** 
3.528** 
3.293** 
2.398 


Sex 


.534 
.174 
2.954** 

.036 
2.849** 

3.181** 


5.604** 

**p  <  .01  level  of  confidence 


TABLE  3 

Analysis  of  Covariance  op  Gains  in  Reading  Rate 
ON  THE  Robinson-Hall  Reading  Test  of  History 

I  *ariable 


Held 
Constant 

Source  of 
Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 
Square 

F 

Verbal 
Aptitude 

Between  Groups 
Within  Groups 

257,355.86 
3,155,804.20 

4 
202 

64,338.97 
15,622.79 

4.19** 

Math 
Aptitude 

Between  Groups 
Within  Groups 

228,690.23 
3,132,622.00 

4 

202 

57,1/2.56 
15,508.02 

3.69** 

Sex 

Between  Groups 
Within  Gfoups 

189,756.72 
2,907,244.80 

3 
172 

63,252^4 
16,902.59 

3.74 

**P<.01. 
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tions  of  pairs  of  means,  with  the  re- 
sults reported  in  Table  4, 

TABLE  4 

Correlated  ^-Tests  for  Pairs  of  Means 
Following  Analysis  of  Covariance  on 
THE  Robixson-Hall  Reading  Test 
OF  History 

Verbal  Math 


Groups 

Tachistoscopic 
Controlled  Reader 

.096 

.918 

Tachistoscopic 
Controlled  Pacing 

1.027 

.881 

Tachistoscopic 
Paperback  Scanning** 

2.985** 

2.891** 

Tachistoscopic 
Control 

721 

.632 

Controlled  Reader 
Controlled  Pacing 

.912 

.766 

Controlled  Reader 
Paperback  Scanning** 

2.835** 

2.756** 

Controlled  Reader 
Control 

.803 

.711 

Controlled  Pacnig 
Paperback  Scanning 

1.897 

2.026 

Controlled  Pacing 
Control 

1.720 

1.491 

Paperback  Scanning** 
Control 

3.677* 

3.496** 

**significantly 

**p  <  .01  level  of 

superior  confidence 


Inspection  of  Table  4  reveals  signifi- 
cant differences  at  the  .01  level  of  con- 
fidence in  six  mean  comparisons  when 
verbal  aptitude  and  math  aptitude  were 
held  constant,  all  favoring  the  paper- 
back scanning  method.  On  the  basis 
of  the  data  presented  in  Tables  1 
through  4,  the  seventh  hypothesis  was 
rejected.  This  finding,  however, 
should  not  imply  ruling  out  the  use  of 
the  other  methods  considered,  for  cer- 
tain individuals  may  learn  better 
through  one  or  a  combination  of  them. 
In  addition,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  methods  considered  are  group 
pacing  methods  and  there  may  be  in- 
dividuals who  would  profit  more  from 
individual  pacing  methods, 

8.  The  eighth  hypothesis,  which 
states  that  there  would  be  no  differ- 


ences in  gains  in  reading  comprehcn- 
^^ion  resulting  from  different  methods 
of  instruction,  was  untestable,  since  it 
was  contingent  on  the  rejection  of  a 
prior  hy}X)thesis  which  was  untestable. 
No  significant  change  in  the  level  of 
comprehension  was  found. 

9.  The  ninth  hypothesis,  which 
stated  that  there  would  be  no  differ- 
ences in  gains  in  reading  flexibility  re- 
sulting from  different  methods  of  in- 
struction, was  accepted.  No  method 
produced  significantly  superior  results 
in  reading  flexibility  at  the  .01  level  of 
confidence.  However,  a  rank-order 
was  observed,  with  the  paperback 
scanning  method  making  the  greatest 
gains,  followed  by  the  controlled 
reader,  controlled  pacing,  and  tachis- 
toscopic method. 

10.  The  tenth  hypothesis,  which 
stated  that  there  would  be  no  differ- 
ences in  retention  of  gains  in  reading 
rate  resulting  from  different  methods 
of  instruction,  was  rejected.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  that,  although  all 
changes  remained  within  the  measur- 
ing instrument's  1 5-word  error  of 
measurement,  the  control  group  was 
the  only  group  showing  a  loss,  while 
the  treatment  groups  all  showed  gains. 

11.  The  eleventh  hypothesis,  which 
stated  that  there  would  be  no  differ- 
ences in  retention  of  gains  in  reading 
comprehension  resulting  from  different 
methods  of  instruction,  was  untestable, 
since  no  gains  were  made  in  reading 
comprehension. 

12.  The  twelfth  hypothesis,  which 
stated  that  there  would  be  no  differ- 
ences in  retention  of  gains  in  reading 
flexibility  resulting  from  different 
methods  of  instruction,  was  also 
untestable,  since  no  differences  were 
found  in  reading  flexibility. 

13.  The  thirteenth  hypothesis, 
which  stated  that  different  methods  of 
instruction  would  result  in  no  differ- 
ences in  the  rate  with  which  short  and 
long  passages  are  read,  was  rejected. 
A  reason  for  including  this  hypothesis 
was  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  a  par- 
ticular method  having  the  effect  of 
teaching  ^or  the  testing  instrument. 
This  hypothesis  was  also  included  to 
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deteniiiiie  if  one  method  might  pro- 
duce significantly  superior  results  in 
lK)th  short  and  long  passages.  The 
paperback  scanning  i  lethod  appeared 
to  be  significantly  superior  over  all 
oth/er  methods  on  the  two  different 
types  of  measuring  instruments. 

Conclusions 

The  fact  that  the  paperback  scan- 
ning method  produced  the  most  signif- 
icant results  over  the  other  methods 
has  additional  educational  implications 
Of  all  the  methods,  the  paperback 
scanning  method  allows  for  the  great- 
est amoimt  o^  reading.  The  traming 
material  is  or  can  be  more  closely  re- 
lated to  material  read  normally.  The 
cost  of  the  pa|>erback  scanning  method 
i.s  far  less  than  the  other  methods. 
\*irtually  no  upkeep  is  required ;  teach- 
ers need  not  concern  themselves  with 
the  IK)  ,sibility  of  biirned-out  bulbs  or 
short  circuits.  Costs  of  replacing  30 
copies  each  of  six  titles  should  amount 
to  approximately  $100  every  two  or 
three  years. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  indices  of 
good  teaching  is  that  the  students 
should  be  far  more  different  from  one 
another  at  the  end  of  instruction  than 
at  the  beginning  of  instruction;  the 
paperback  scanning  method  produced 
a  dispersion,  as  indicated  by  the  stand- 
ard deviation  on  a  post-test  instrument 
measuring  rate,  that  was  approxi- 
mately three  times  greater  than  that 
produced  by  the  Controlled  Reader 
method. 

The  work  of  teachers  interested  in 
increasing  the  reading  effectiveness  of 
their  students  may  be  coordim  ted 
through  a  reading  specialist.  \  iio 
niight  conduct  a  program  to  familiar- 
ize reading  teachers  with  the  methods 
considered  in  this  study  and  with  the 
latest  research  on  increasing  rate,  com- 
prehension, and  flexibility.  A  periph- 
eral benefit  of  such  a  program  would 
be  a  greater  understanding  of  claims 
made  by  commercial  reading  pro- 
grams. 

In  short,  then,  the  findings  of  this 
study  suggest  that  the  current  empha- 
sis on  the  use  of  machines  to  increase 


readmg  rate,  comprehension,  and  flexi- 
!)ility  should  be  reevaluated,  for  there 
appear  to  be  other,  more  effective,  less 
complicated,  and  less  exjjensive  ap- 
proaches to  the  desired  end. 
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The  Flexibility  of  Reading  Rate 

Heatrice  Jacksox  LrviN 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Education 

AS  FAU  HACK  as  the  latter  part'df  the 
nineteenth  century,  investigators  began 
to  .study  eye  movements  in  an  effort  to 
understand  the  speed  aspect  of  read- 
ing. Interest  in  this  has  continued  u  i- 
ahated ;  studies  on  both  the  peripheral 
and  the  central  functions  during  read- 
ing have  created  contradictory  and 
controversial  conclusions.  One  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  present  day  is  the 
enormous  interest,  with  attendant  mis- 
conceptions, concerning  rate  of  read- 
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ing.  The  spurt  in  public  attention  to 
tl'iis  particular  aspect  of  reading  has 
spawned  m  image  of  the  good  reader 
as  a  sort  of  onuiivoroiis  chimera,  hun- 
grily ingesting  books  at  the  rate  of 
thousiuids  of  words  per  minute.  The 
idea  of  being  able  to  absorb  all  the  in- 
telligence contained  on  any  page  of 
print  at  the  flick  of  the  wrist  so  fired 
the  pubhc  iniagniaHon  that,  too  often, 
form  has  been  confused  with  substance 
and  a  direct  result  has  been  the  pro- 
liferation of  s|>eed  reading  courses  and 
schools  throughout  the  country. 

That  most  i^eople  can  learn  to  read 
faster,  just  as  tliey  can  learn  other 
reading  skills,  has  been  amply  demon* 
st rated.  Reading  skills  do  grow  and 
expand  with  training  and  practice. 
The  danger  here  is  on  the  continued 
and  undue  emphasis  on  S|>eed  of  read- 
ing as  an  end  in  itself,  despite  the  fact 
that  educators  ( Artley,  1963:  Carlson, 
1952;  Tinker,  1946)  have  long  recog- 
nized that  speed  is  not  a  unitary  proc- 
ess, nor  should  it  l)e  a  constant;  that 
ludess  speed  is  considered  in  concert 
with  comprehension,  |)articularly  the 
tv|)e  Oi  co  M^rehension  demanded  by 
the  specific  reading  situation,  it  be- 
comes little  more  than  an  optical  exer- 
cise. Studies  |WMnt  to  the  fact  that  the 
fast  reader  is  not  inevitably  the  best 
reader  (Shores,  1960;  Shores  Hus- 
bands, ^950);  that  the  really  efficient 
reader  adjusts  his  rate  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  reading  situation.  Most 
efhicators  agree  that  it  is  flexibility  of 
reading  rate  rather  than  speed  itself 
tliat  is  basic  to  good  reading  (Artley, 
1963 ;  Ehrenworth  cS:  NFcAuliflfe, 
1963).  Yet  there  have  been  relatively 
few  attempts  to  study  this  aspoct  of 
reading;  while  many  stand<irdized  tests 
of  reading  inchide  a  check  on  speed, 
there  are  few  tests,  or  inchisions  in 
other  tests,  to  check  flexibility  of  rate. 
This  paucity  of  testing  dcvi^vi  must 
affect  the  teaching  of  flexibility;  in 
practical  terms,  while  flexibility  is  gen- 
erally included  as  a  goal  of  good  read- 
ing instruction,  very  little  is  done  prac- 
tically to  implement  it. 

This  sti.dy  attempted  to  reveal  the 
nature  and  importance  of  flexibility  of 


rea<ling  rate  and,  ho|)efully,  to  de- 
emphasi;?e  the  current  concentration 
on  speed  alone.  If  flexibility  of  read- 
ing rate  is  a  natural  concomitant  of 
efficient  reading,  as  measured  by  avail- 
able standardized  tests  and  as  con- 
cluded by  Anderson  (1937),  Blom- 
niers  and  Undipiist  ( 1944),  then  it 
need  not  l)e  taught  as  a  ^ejKirate  skill. 
If,  as  maintained  by  Carillo  and  Shel- 
don (1952),  Sister  M.  Hcrculane 
(1961),  Letson  (1956),  and  Perry 
i  1959),  it  does  not  inevitably  accom- 
pan\  '*good*'  reading,  then  it  would 
appear  necessary  t<»  teach  flexibility, 
along  with  other  specific  skills,  as  an 
important  part  of  the  reading  instruc- 
tional program.  It  would  also  be  nec- 
essary to  have  tests  of  flexibility  for 
diagnostic  as  well  as  teaching  pur- 
I>oses.  Standardized  tests  of  reading 
would  have  to  be  reexamined  and  reas- 
sessed and  i>erhaps  be  modified, 
changed,  or  apjjended  to  include  a 
measure  of  flexibility.  If  die  results  of 
the  test  constructed  proved  singularly 
significant,  it  might  Ije  feasible,  with 
additional  research  and  conscfpient  al- 
teration or  modification,  to  standardize 
such  a  test,  to  adapt  it  as  an  informal 
techni(|uc,  or  to  incorporate  some  of  its 
objectives  and  features  into  otherwise 
acceptable  standardized  tests. 

Statement  of  the  problem 

The  major  puri)ose  of  this  study  was 
to  investigate  the  flexibility  of  reading 
rate  among  ninth  grade  students  at  an 
academic  high  school  for  girls,  by  esti- 
mating the  presence  and  amount  of 
flexibility  of  rate  in  two  separate 
groups  of  readers :  "good*'  readers  and 
"poor*'  readers,  so  designated  by 
scores  on  an  accepted  standardized  test 
of  reading.  In  order  to  study  the 
problem,  a  test  of  flexibility  o:  reading 
rate  had  to  be  constructed  and  admin- 
istered. Results  of  the  two  groups  and 
the  group  as  a  whole  were  to  be  com- 
pared and  correlated  with  outside  crite- 
ria considered  relevant.  Specifically, 
the  following  questions  were  studied; 

1,  Is  flexibility  of  reading  rate  a 
separate  skill,  to  be  taught  along 
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witli  otiier  reading  skills,  or  is  it 
generally  a  concomitant  of 
'*goocl"  rea<ling?  To  check  this, 
the  following  two  subordinate- 
areas  were  evaluated : 

a.  What  is  the  relationship  l>e- 
twecn  scores  on  a  standard- 
ized test  of  reading  and  flexi- 
bility according  to  diffiailty 
of  material,  for  "good"  and 
for  ''poor"  readers  ? 

b.  What  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween scores  on  a  standard- 
ized test  of  reading  and  flexi- 
bility according  to  piiri>«»se. 
for  **go<>d*'  and  for  "|)0*jr" 
readers  ? 

2.  Is  there  more  flexibility  accord- 
ing to  difficulty  of  material  than 
according  to  purpose,  generally? 
In  "good"  readers?  In  "poor" 
readers  ? 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  between 
flexibility  of  reading  rate  accord- 
ing to  difficulty  of  material  and 
according  to  pur}}Ose,  and  mental 
ability,  as  measured  by  a  group 
intelligence  test  ? 

4.  What  is  the  relationship  l)etween 
flexibility  of  reading  rate  accord- 
ing to  difficulty  of  material  and 
according  to  purpose,  and  school 
achievement,  as  measured  by 
grades  in  major  subjects  on  the 
first  rejKjrt  period  ? 

Limitations 

One  hundred  subjects  were  used  in 
the  study,  all  members  of  the  ninth 
grade  class  at  the  Philadelphia  High 
School  for  Girls,  a  college  preparatory 
secondary  school.  At  the  time  of  the 
testing,  the  subjects  ranged  in  age 
chronologically  from  twelve  years  six 
months  to  fourteen  years  eight  months 
inclusive,  with  a  mean  age  of  thirteen 
years  six  months.  The  group  was 
Negro  and  white. 

Tests  administered  and  materials 
used  were  the  following: 

I*  The  Cooperative  English  Test: 
Reading  Comprehension,  Form 
2A 


2.  The  Flexibility  Test,  constructed 
by  the  investigator 

3.  The  Otis  Quick-Scoring  Mental 
Ability  Test,  Gamma  Test,  Form 
EM 

4.  School  reconls  to  compute  the 
mean  of  marks  in  major  subjects 
for  the  first  report  jjeriod  follow- 
ing the  testing. 

A  two-part  test  was  constructed 
comiK>se<l  of  four  subtests:  the  first 
two  subtests  were  to  te^t  flexibility  of 
rate  according  to  difficulty  of  material ; 
and  the  second  two  subtests  were  to 
test  flexibility  according  to  purpose. 
In  the  first  two  selections,  called  A 
and  B,  the  purpose  was  to  be  held  con- 
stant, but  the  difficulty  level  of  the  se- 
lections was  divergent  (A  was  at  the 
5th-6th  reading  level,  and  B  was  at  the 
llth-12th  level).  In  the  second  two 
selections,  called  C  and  D,  the  level  of 
nifikulty  was  the  same  for  both  (SHh- 
10th  level),  but  the  purj)Ose  for  which 
each  was  to  be  read  was  different :  for 
subtest  C,  the  purpose  set  was  to  read 
for  main  ideas  only:  and  for  subtest  D, 
the  pur|K)se  was  to  read  for  complete 
knowledge  of  main  ideas  and  supjjort- 
ing  facts.  An  alternate  form  of  the 
test  was  constructed  at  the  same  time, 
using  similar  material* 

Materials  were  to  '*c  moderately  in- 
teresting and  similar  to  those  encoun- 
tered in  normal  high  school  reading. 
It  was  decided  that  social  studies 
material  would  be  most  suitable.  Each 
selection  was  to  be  of  continuous  con- 
text. The  selections  were  to  be  of  suf- 
ficient length  to  assure  a  reliable  rate 
but  were  not  to  be  so  long  that  all  sub- 
jects could  not  have  the  time  to  finish 
them.  It  was  decided  that  selections 
of  approximately  500  words  would 
meet  these  requirements. 

The  test  was  to  be  timed  by  mark- 
ing five-second  intervals  on  the  chalk- 
l)oar<r  As  soon  as  each  subject  fin- 
ished the  reading  of  a  selection,  she 
was  to  copy  down  on  her  answer  sheet 
the  last  time  recorded  on  the  board. 
She  was  then  to  turn  the  page  and 
answer  all  the  questions  without  re- 
course to  the  text.  When  this  was 
done,  she  was  to  close  her  test  booklet 
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and  wait  for  directions  to  go  on  Tlie 
same  procedure  w«is  to  be  re])cated  for 
each  of  tlie  remaining  three  subtests. 
Each  sul)ject  was  to  be  given  time  to 
finish  tlie  reading  and  tlie  answering  of 
all  tiie  (juestions  on  all  subtests. 

Rate  and  comprehension  were  to  be 
measured  separately ;  rate  was  to  be 
based  strictly  on  minutes  and  seconds 
of  reading  time  and  recorded  in  words 
per  minute,  and  comprehension  was  to 
l)e  the  ])ercent  of  questions  answered 
correctly  of  the  total  number  of  (pies- 
tions  for  that  selection.  The  directions 
which  preceded  each  selection  were 
precise,  with  the  pur]K)se  carefully 
stressed  for  each  reading 

Procedures 

From  their  scores  on  the  standard- 
ized test  of  reading,  the  final  |)()i)ula- 
tion  of  50  **goo(r*  and  50  *'jX)or"  read- 
ers, to  be  known  as  Group  I  and 
Cjroup  II  res])ectively,  was  selected, 
(ironp  I.  the  so-called  **good"  readers, 
ranked  between  the  95th  and  99th  per- 
centile. Group  II,  the  so  called 
*'l)Oor**  readers  ranked  between  the 
37th  and  y3rd  percentile. 

The  flexil)ility  test  was  adnn'nistered 
to  Groui)s  I  and  II  on  November  17, 
1964.  The  entire  test,  including  the 
distribution  and  collection  of  materials, 
was  completed  in  one  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes.  For  each  subject,  rate  and 
comprehension  were  marked  and  re- 
corded. Indices  of  flexibility  were 
computed:  flexibility  according  to  dif- 
ficulty of  material  (the  difference  in 
rate  between  Selections  A  and  B)  and 
flexibility  according  to  purpose  (the 
difference  in  rate  between  Sele'^tions  C 
and  D). 

Estimates  of  reliability  and  validity 
of  the  flexibility  test  were  computed. 
The  internal  consistency  reliability  was 
computed  with  the  use  of  the  Kuder- 
RichardsDn  Foninila  20.  Since  the 
tests  were  Composed  of  relatively  few 
items,  the  Spearman-Brown  Formula 
v/as  applied  to  see  how  the  reliability 
changed  when  the  length  of  the  test 
was  increased.  When  lengthened  (5 
times),  subtests  A,  C,  and  D  seemed 
relatively  reliable  with  r^  s  of  .85,  .70, 


and  .86  respectively,  while  subtest  B, 
with  «an  rtt  of  17  was  still  quite  low. 
According  to  Baggaley  (1964.  p.  84), 
any  measurement  represents  an  inter- 
action of  several  factors,  such  as  the 
trait  structure  of  the  individual,  the 
nature  of  the  measurement  (e.g..  the 
diflficulty  of  the  test),  the  conditi(ms  of 
the  testing,  and  that  tlie  range  of 
scores  can  be  affected  by  any  one  of 
these.  Subtest  B  was  the  most  diffi- 
cult selection  of  all  four  subtests  and 
may  have  been  beyond  the  comrrehen- 
sion  level  of  many  subjects,  even  when 
they  slowed  down  their  rate.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  flexibility  test  was 
to  measure  versatility  of  reading  rate, 
and  while  a  change  in  r«ate  should  be 
accomimnied  by  adequate  comprehen- 
sion, the  essential  interest  here  was  in 
the  ability  to  vary  the  rate  according  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  material  and  in  the 
consistency  of  this  change  in  rate. 

Since  there  were  no  outside  criteria 
considered  comi)arable,  the  test  had  to 
be  its  own  criterion.  Analysis  of  the 
puri)OSe  of  the  test  and  of  the  desired 
outcomes  support  the  belief  that  the 
test  was  a  valid  measure  of  flexibility 
of  rate:  the  results,  showing  the  differ- 
ences in  rate  between  .subtests  A  with 
H  and  C  with  D,  also  support  this  con- 
tention. 

An  item  analysis  done  on  all  of  the 
test  items  composing  each  subtest 
yielded  results  showing  an  acceptable 
nie«aii  proportion  passing  each  subtest 
(.76  for  subtest  A,  .68  for  B.  .52  for  C, 
and  .73  for  D).  Guilford  (1956,  p. 
450).  states  that  reliability  tends  to  be 
higher  when  items  are  equal  in  diffi- 
culty. Items  of  moderate  difficulty, 
i.e.,  where  p  equals  .50,  yield  maxi- 
mum \ariaiice.  Since  the  flexibility 
lest  "vas  concerned  primarily  with  ver- 
satility of  rate,  the  questions  for  each 
subtest  were  mainly  aimed  at  ta])ping 
literal  com])rehension  of  material,  a 
type  of  questioning  assumed  to  be  less 
demanding  than  that  which  necessi- 
tates a  more  critical  analysis.  This 
type  of  question  should  yield  a  higher 
proportion  passing  than  questions  that 
probe  greater  dei)th  of  thinking.  Any 
item  having  less  than  a  .50  pro]X)rtion 
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passing  would  be  open  to  question 
Only  three  individucil  items  were 
slightly  under  .50. 

Item  validity,  to  provide  a  basis  for 
improving  those  items  which  appear 
weak,  was  estimated  via  the  pro])or- 
tions  of  success  on  the  Individual  test 
items  in  the  upper  and  lower  27  i)er- 
ccnt  of  the  population  and  the  estima- 
tion of  the  vr.lidity  coefficients  (accord- 
ing to  Flanagan.  1939).  The  capacity 
of  a  test  item  to  discriminate  be- 
tween good  and  poor  readers  is  re- 
flected in  those  iit-ms  where  the  pro- 
j)Ortion  passing  is  higher  in  the  good 
readers  than  in  the  poor  readers.  An 
item  that  fails  to  have  a  higher  propor- 
tion passing  in  the  better  readers  than 
in  the  poorer  ones  is  considered  weak. 
Fxccpt  for  item  7  in  subtest  C,  Jill  the 
test  items  did  discriminate  between 
good  and  poor  readers.  The  mean  va- 
lidity coefficients  for  each  subtest  (i.e.. 
.47  for  subtest  A,  .35  for  subtest  C. 
and  52  for  subtest  D)  appeared  satis- 
factory. 

The  effect  iveness  of  distractors  was 
also  estimated  as  another  check  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  test.  It  was  found  that 
f)nly  seven  distractors  failed  to  attract 
an\  ubjects.  These  responses  and  the 
(juestions  of  which  they  are  part  war- 
rant ree.x.ami  nation. 

The  Otis  Quick-Scoring  ^^ental 
.Ability  Test :  Gainma  Test.  Form  EM. 
was  administered  to  Grou])S  I  and  11 
on  November  24.  one  week  following 
the  administration  of  the  Fle.xibilits 
Test.  Ke.sults  showed  that  the  mean 
ig  was  129.66  for  Group  I,  T  98  for 
Group  n.  and  122.320  for  the  ^nni])  as 
a  whole. 

For  each  student  the  mean  of  the 
numerical  marks  in  major  subjects  for 
the  first  report  period,  ending  on  No- 
vember 23.  1964,  was  computed. 
Grou])  I  had  a  mean  of  S3  20.  Group 
II  had  a  mean  of  79.04,  and  the  group 
as  a  whole  had  a  mean  of  81.12. 

The  data  were  organized  and  then 
processed  by  computer.  Fisher*s  /  test 
of  significance  was  applied  to  test  the 
difference  between  the  mean  rates  of 
the  two  pairs  of  subtests,  A  vs  B,  and 
C  vs  D,  to  seo  if  the  mean  indi'  js  of 


flexibility  according  to  difficulty  of 
material  (the  mean  difference  in  rate 
between  subtests  A  and  B)  and  the 
mean  indices  of  flexibility  actording  to 
purpose  (the  mean  difference  in  rate 
between  subtests  C  and  D)  were  sta- 
tistically significant.  Since  it  was  hy- 
pothesized that  reading  rate  was  or 
should  be  decelerated  by  an  increase  in 
difficulty  of  the  material,  and  by  a  set 
to  read  for  complete  knowledge  rather 
than  just  for  main  ideas,  a  one-tailed  / 
test  of  significance  was  calculated  tor 
all  the  indices  of  flexibility.  Scores 
that  were  negatively  flexible  were  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  the  compre- 
hension for  those  scores,  and  possible 
reasons  ^or  these  reversals  were  hy- 
])othesized. 

The  Pearsf'n  pnulnct-moment  coef- 
ficient of  correlation  was  used  to  ex- 
amine the  relation.ships  for  Group  I. 
Groii])  II.  and  the  group  as  a  whole. 

Results 

Findings  relevant  to  the  specific 
(juestions  posed  are  as  follows  : 

1.  a.  The  correlation  between  the 

index  of  flexibility  A-B  and 
the  speed  of  com])rehension 
section  of  the  Coo])erative 
iMiglish  Test:  Reading  Com- 
prehension, Form  2A.  yielded 
a  coeflficient  of  .05  for  Group 
I.  .05  inr  Group  II.  and  .08 
for  the  group  as  a  whole, 
b.  The  correlation  between  the 
index  of  flexibilitv  C-D  and 
the  speed  of  conit)rehension 
section  of  the  foregoing  test 
of  reading  comprehension 
yielded  a  coefficient  of  .05  for 
Group  I,  .04  for  Group  U. 
and  .37  for  the  group  as  a 
whole. 

2.  The  mean  index  of  flexibility  A- 
B  (according  to  difficulty  of 
material)  was  approximately  35 
WI'.M  for  Gropp  I.  28  WI'M  for 
Group  II,  and  32  wpm  for  the 
group  as  a  whole.  The  mean 
index  of  flexibility  C-D  (accord- 
ing to  purpose)  was  approxi- 
mately 42  w?»M  for  Group  I,  20 
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TABLE  9 

Means  akh  Standard  Deviations  of 
Rate  in  wpm  in  Accordance  with 
Difficulty  of  Material  and  Pur- 
pose AND  Mean  Flexibility  of 
Those  Parts 


Subtest  A 
M 
SD 

Subtest  H 
M 
SD 


Group  I 
N  =  50 


313-120 
80.335 


27 1. m 
54.089 


Both 

Group  II  Groups 
N==50  N==100 


222.140 
35.5S9 


194.020 
28.933 


Index  of  FlcximUfy  A-B 


M 
SD 

Subtest  C 
M 
SD 

Subtest  D 

^f 

SD 


35  340* 

59.967 


204.800 
52.988 


220.880 
47191 


28,100* 
28.3()6 


195.520 
43.771 


173.780 
34797 


Index  of  Flexibility  C- 
M  42.180* 
SD       31 883 

^Significant  at  the  1 
ft  deuce 


D 


19740* 
21.039 


267.630 
77.003 


232.750 
58,150 


31.720* 
47047 


230.160 
59.680 


197  330 
47.681 


30.960* 
29.248 


percent  level  ot  con- 


WPM  for  Group  II,  .iiid  31  wpm 
for  the  group  as  a  wIk  c.  Thf  / 
ratios  (Fisher's)  for  lie  differ- 
ence in  mean  rates  A-B  wore 
3,09  for  Group  I,  4.28  for  Group 
II,  and  3.59  for  the  group  as  a 
whole.  The  /  ratios  for  the 
diKereiice  hetween  the  mean 
rates  C-I)  were  4.33  for  Group  I. 
2.72  for  (iroup  11  and  3.14  for 
the  group  as  a  whole.  These  ra- 
tios were  all  found  to  Ik-  signifi- 
cant at  the  1  percent  level  of 
confidence. 

The  correlation  hetween  the 
mean  Mulex  of  flexibility  .\-B 
and  IQ  yielded  coefficients  of  .10 
for  Group  I,  .16  for  Group  II, 
and  .13  for  the  group  a^  a  whole. 
The  coefficients  of  correlation  for 
the  index  of  flexibility  C-D  and 
IQ  were  .09  for  Group  I,  .13  tor 
Group  II,  and  .33  for  the  group 
as  a  whole. 


4.  The  correlation  between  the 
index  of  flexibility  A-H  and  the 
mean  of  marks  in  major  subjects 
yielded  coefficients  of  .10  for 
Group  I,  ,07  for  Group  II,  and 
,01  for  the  group  as  a  whole. 
The  coefficients  of  correlation  for 
the  index  of  flexibility  C-D  and 
the  mean  of  nmrks  in  major  .sub- 
jects were  .12  for  Group  I,  .13 
for  Group  II.  and  .40  for  the 
group  as  a  whole. 

Additional  findings  relevant  to  the 
major  facets  of  this  investigation  in- 
cluded the  following: 

1.  Comprehension  on  the  Flexd)il- 
ity  Test  was  generally  higher  on 
subtest  H  than  on  A  and  on  D 
than  on  C :  while  the  comprehen- 
sion of  (^roup  I  was  adequate  on 
all  .subtests,  that  of  Ciroup  II  was 
generally  less  than  adequate. 

2.  Intercorrelations  between  rate  on 
subtests  A  and  H,  and  C  and  D, 
yielded  coefficients  ranting  from 
;51  to  83 

3.  Cc»rrelations  of  comprehension 
between  subtests  .A  and  1^ 
ranged  from  .27  to  .41  :  between 
C  and  n,  these  crrrelation; 
ranged  from  .13  to  .46. 

4.  Conelations  between  rate  and 
Comprehension  on  the  subtests 
ranged  from  -.25  to  .36. 

5.  Correlations  between  Ihe  indices 
of  flexbility  A-1^  and  tlie  indices 
of  flexibility  C-H  \ielded  a  range 
of  from  ,08  to. 1 9.' 

Conclusions 

Within  the  limitations  of  the  popula- 
tion and  of  the  measures  used  in  this 
study,  the  following  qualified  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  in  terms  of  the 
original  questions  po.sed: 

I.  .Mthough  a  certain  amount  of 
flexibility  of  reading  rate  is  pres- 
ent and  is  more  pronounced  in 
"good"  readers  than  in  **poor" 
readers,  it  apparently  does  not 
inevitably  accompany  "good'' 
reading.  There  appears  to  be 
little  relationship  between  scores 
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on  a  standardized  test  of  readin?; 
comprehension  and  flexibility  ac- 
cording to  difficulty  of  material 
and  according  to  purpose  for 
both  '^good"  and  "poor"  readers. 
This  supports  the  theory  that 
flexibility  of  readmg'rate  is  a 
skill  separate  from  those  skills 
measured  in  standardized  tests  of 
reading;  that  a  high  score  on 
such  a  test  is  apparently  no  guar- 
antee of  the  ability  to  be  flexible. 

2-  For  the  g^oup  as  a  whole,  there 
appears  to  be  about  the  *>ame 
amount  of  flexibility  according  to 
difficulty  of  material  as  there  is 
for  flexibility  according  to  pur- 
|K)se.  While  **good"  readers 
seem  to  be  more  flexible  in  both 
areas  than  **po<)r**  readers,  pur- 
jMjse  appears  to  afi'ect  the  rate  of 
**good''  readers  more  than  does 
difficulty  of  material.  In  "poor" 
readers,  difficulty  of  material  ap- 
pears to  be  more  influential  on 
rate  than  purpose. 

^.  Flexibdity  of  reading  rate  for 
both  difficulty  of  material  and  for 
pur|)Ose  bears  little  relationship 
to  mental  ability,  as  measured  by 
a  group  test  of  intelligence. 
This  suggests  that  ability  to 
adapt  rate  of  reading  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  reading  situation  is 
not  related  to  l)asic  intelligence 
but  is  a  skill  which  must  be  ac- 
quired. 

4.  There  appears  to  be  ver\  little 
relationship  between  flexibility  of 
rate  according  to  both  difficidty 
of  material  and  pur|>ose  and 
marks  in  major  school  content 
areas.  This  again  suggests  that 
flexibihty  is  not  related  to  school 
achievement  as  it  is  usually  meas- 
ured but  is  i.notber  ability  need- 
ing training. 

Overall  findings  point  to  the  fact 
that,  within  the  context  of  this  investi- 
gation, flexibility  of  reading  rate  does 
not  incontrovertibly  accompany  mental 
ability,  school  achievement,  or  **good'* 
reading  as  generally  evaluated  but  is 
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another  ability  in  the  total  complex  of 
readmg  tecimi(|ues  needing  implemen- 
tation and  development. 

Within  the  same  limitations  other 
conclusions  can  be  drawn.  While  the 
lower  comprehension  on  subtest  B  (as 
compared  to  A)  v  as  prol)ably  largely 
due  to  the  more  complex  level  of  the 
text,  had  there  been  more  deceleration 
in  rate  these  comprehension  scores 
n.ight  have  been  higher.  Comprehen- 
sion oil  the  selection  read  for  main 
ideas  was  generally  lower  than  that  on 
the  selection  to  be  read  for  more  com- 
plete knowledge.  This  may  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  call  to  read 
for  C(}mplete  mastery  stiiuulates  more 
alertness.  Also,  possibly  there  has  been 
not  enough  training  and  practice  in 
reading  for  main  ideas. 

SupjK)rt  is  given  to  the  contention  of 
other  researchers  that  there  is  a  low. 
jwsitive  rel.it  ionship  between  speed  and 
comprehension  but  that  this  relation- 
ship is  not  inevitable.  .Also.  a|)par- 
ently  adjusting  the  rate  of  reading  to 
the  difficulty  level  of  the  text  requires  a 
difi'crent  adaptation  than  adjusting  the 
rate  to  the  purpose  fo**  which  the  read- 
ing is  done. 

Educational  implications 

Since  flexibility  of  reading  rate  ap- 
parently does  not  inevitably  accom- 
panv  **good**  reading,  there  is  a  need 
for  instruction  in  adapting  rate  of 
reading  to  the  level  of  the  material  and 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  read. 
Results  of  this  investigation  point  to 
the  fact  that  while  "good"  readers 
seem  to  exhibit  more  flexibility  than 
**|K)or"  readers,  there  is  ample  reason 
to  l)elieve  that  both  could  profit  from 
such  instruction. 

Along  with  the  teaching  of  flexibil- 
ity, there  is  a  need  to  have  a  suitable 
instrument  for  testing  it.  Principles  of 
flexibility  ^should  be  incorporated  into 
otherwise  acceptable  tests  of  reading, 
or  a  test  such  as  the  flexibility  test  and 
its  parallel  form  might  be  improved, 
amended,  and  possibly  standardized  so 
that  it  could  be  employed  diagnosti- 
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call}-  to  measure  the  effects  ot  teaching 
of  flexibihty. 
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The  Utilization  of  Accent 
Generalizations  in  Identifying 
Unknown  Multisyllabic  Words 

Carol  K.  Winki.cy 
Xorthcrn  Illinois  University 

THE  M.\j()R  PLKPOSK  of  this  Study  was 
to  assess  the  extent  to  which  pupils 
learn  and  apply  certain  generalizations 
concerning  the  placement  of  accent 
when  attacking  unfamiliar  ninltisyllahic 
wordh.  To  accuni{disli  this  purpose 
the  reading  of  two  groups  of  pupils  .it 
the  fourth-,  sixth-,  and  eighth-grade 
levelh  wa.s  compared.  Children  in  ihe 
ex|>eriniental  group  received  sy.stem- 
atic  instruction  in  the  application  of 
various  accent  * 'clues*'  as  a  technique 
f)f  identifying  unknown  w<  »rds  ( the 
"accent  generalization  group'*).  The 
control  group  was  comprised  of  pupils 
who  were  taught  the  dictionary  skill  of 
reading  words  which  ha<l  the  accented 
Nyllal)le(s)  marked  (the  "marked  ac- 
cent group**). 

The  chief  hypothesis  tested  by  this 
iiuestigation  was  that  the  **accent  gen- 
eralization group"  would  he  sigiiifi- 
':aiitly  superior  to  the  ''marked  accent 
group" : 

1.  In  ability  to  attack  unfamiliar 
words  of  more  than  one  syllable, 

2  In  level  of  vocabulary  <levelop- 
nient.  and 

7,.  In  abUity  to  comprehend  printed 
material. 

The  significance  of  the  study 

This  study  of  «>ne  aspect  of  the  word 
recognition  program  reconunended  by 
some  authors  of  basal  reader  series 
was  needed  since  there  was  no  evi- 
dence available  demonstrating  the  ad- 
vi.'iability  of  teaching  the  application  of 
accent  generalizations  as  a  word  at- 
tack method.  Two  recent  studies,  con- 
ducted by  Clymer  (1)  and  Groflf  (6), 
investigated  related  aspects  of  this 
problem.  Both  studies  raised  questions 
regarding  the  efficacy  of  teaching  prin- 
ciples of  accentuation  at  either  the  pri- 
ni'»rv  or  the  intermediate  grade  levels. 

Retrding  teachers,  authors  of  teach- 
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ers'  manuals  to  accompany  basic  read- 
ers, and  reading  ex|>erts  who  write 
textbooks  describing  and  recommend- 
ing varioiu  methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing need  to  know  whether  children  c^^n 
be  taught  to  make  effective  use  of  ac- 
cent generalizations  in  identifying  un- 
known words.  The  absolute  lack  of 
any  experimental  research  to  sub- 
stantiate the  teaching  of  this  word  rec- 
ognition technique  made  this  study  im- 
perative. 

Background  of  the  study 

A  survey  of  textbooks  on  reading 
instruction  written  by  reading  authori- 
ties confirmed  the  conclusion  reached 
by  Croff  {6)  that  these  pedagogues 
differed  in  the  relative  importance  they 
placed  on  the  understanding  of  accent 
as  a  skill  in  word  analysis.  Groff  di- 
vided the  authorities  into  three 
groups:  1)  those  who  did  not  mention 
accent  in  their  discussions  of  phonic 
analysis:  2)  those  who  advocated  the 
reading  of  words  in  which  the  accents 
were  marked :  and  3)  Gray  and  his 
followers  who  favored  an  extensive 
study  of  accent  and  the  teaching  of 
principles  of  placing  accent  marks* 

In  the  1960  edition  of  On  Their 
(hi  fi  in  Reading,  (5)  Gray  presented 
a  detailed  plan  for  teaching  numerous 
"clues  to  accent."  Teaching  these 
accent  generalizations  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  intermediate  grade  word 
analysis  program  of  the  Scott,  Fores- 
man  "Curriculum  Foundation  Series," 
of  which  Gray  was  an  author. 

Whereas  reading  specialists  have 
been  interested  in  the  stress  patterns  of 
isolated  words,  linguists  have  been 
more  concerned  with  the  stress  pat- 
terns in  connected  speech  and  have 
j)ointed  out  that  these  are  often  differ- 
ent from  the  accent  patterns  of  the  ci- 
tation forms  of  words.  In  addition, 
the  linguists  have  shown  the  effects  of 
shifts  of  accent  on  intended  meaning. 
Nevertheless,  the  teaching  of  the  stress 
patterns  of  the  citation  forms  or  iso- 
lated words  was  investigated  in  this 
study. 


Procedures  of  the  investigation 

Three  steps  were  planned  to  test  the 
liy|>othesis  of  this  investigation:  1)  the 
de\elopnient  of  the  experimental  de- 
sign. 2)  the  collection  of  evidence,  and 
3)  the  analysis  of  the  '^ita, 

I.  The  experimental  design.  The 
design  was  planned  as  a  cross-sectional 
study  involving  pupils  at  the  fourth, 
sixth,  and  eighth  grade  levels  in  two 
different  school  systems  (one  using  the 
Scott.  Foresnian  readers  which  in- 
cluded accent  generalizations ;  the 
other  using  a  basal  reader  in  which  the 
pupils  learned  to  read  words  in  which 
the  accented  syllables  were  marked). 
Roth  basal  readers  were  to  have  f>een 
used  in  each  res|)ective  school  system 
for  a  period  of  five  years  or  more. 
This  design  made  it  |)ossible  to  assess, 
during  the  course  o^  one  school  term, 
the  long-iange  benehts  which  pupils 
gained  from  instruction  in  the  applica- 
tion of  accent  generalizations,  ^hus,  a 
*;ection  of  the  subjects  on  the  bi  sis  of 
**natural  variation"  (where  no  cl  ange 
in  present  practices  was  invol  'ed) 
made  it  |>ossil)le  to  compare  differences 
in  current  methods  of  instruction, 
therebv  eliminating  the  Hawthorne  ef- 
fect. 

Three  ty|>es  of  tests  were  used:  1) 
the  Hennion-Nelson  Tests  of  Mental 
Ability  which  served  as  measures  of 
intelligence;  2)  two  sections  of  the 
Gates  Reading  Survey— vocabulary 
and  comprehension :  and  3)  an  accent 
test,  constructed  by  the  experimenter, 
recjuiring  the  pupils  to  perform  three 
tasks  in  relation  to  each  unknown 
word — a)  to  underline  the  accented 
syllable,  b)  to  select  the  right  vowel 
>ound  for  the  accented  syllable,  and 
c)  to  choose  the  correct  meaning  for 
the  word. 

The  unknown  words  for  the  accent 
test  were  secured  from  two  word  lists 
— Dale  and  Eichholz,  Children's 
Knowledge  of  Words  (i),  and  a  list  of 
words  known  in  grades  11  and  13, 
compiled  by  Diederich  and  Palmer 
(4).  A  total  of  10,8%  multisyllabic 
words,  which  could  be  considered  un- 
known to  an  average  fourth  grader, 
were  classified  according  to  the  gener- 
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alizaticn  with  which  they  were  com 
piled.  Gray's  generalizations,  as  ap- 
pearing in  the  Scott,  Foresman  readers 
at  the  intermediate  grade  level,  were 
used  for  this  purix)se  and  are  listed 
bcU)W : 

1.  Coml>ound  Word  Clue.  In 
comiM)und  words,  a  common  i)attern  of 
accent  is  a  primary  accent  on  or  within 
the  first  word  and  a  secondary  accent 
on  or  within  the  second  word. 

2.  Xoun-V(*rh  Clue.  In  two-syll.i- 
hie  wordb  which  may  be  used  either  as 
a  noun  or  a  verb,  the  <iccent  is  usually 
on  the  first  sylla!)le  when  die  word  is 
used  as  a  noun  and  on  the  second  syl- 
lables when  the  word  is  used  as  a  verb. 

3.  **-Ion"  Clue.  In  words  ending 
with  'ton.  the  primary  accent  falls  on 
the  next-to-the-last  syllable. 

4.  Varied  Suffix  Clue.  The  priniar\ 
accent  usually  occurs  on  die  sylhible 
before  the  suffixes,  -ity,  -ic,  -ical.  -tan. 
'ial.  or  'ious,  and  on  the  second  syllable 
l)efore  the  suffix  -ate. 

5.  n  vrf  Final  "r"  Clue.  A  sin- 
gle coiiso  letter  following  a  single 
vowel  lettet  l)efore  an  ending  or  suffix 
(beginning  with  a  vowel)  may  be  a 
clue  that  a  final  e  was  dropped  and  the 
last  syllable  of  the  root  word  is  ac- 
cented. 

6.  Vnacccnted  Syllable  Before 
linding  Clue.  A  single  consonant  let- 
ter following  a  single  vowel  letter  be- 
fore an  ending  or  suffix  (beginning 
with  a  vowel)  may  be  a  clue  to  an  un- 
accented final  syllable  in  the  root  word. 

7.  T7i'o  Consonants  Before  lindimj 
Clue.  Two  like  consonants  before  an 
ending  or  suffix  are  a  clue  to  an  ac- 
cented final  syllable  in  the  root  word. 

8.  Ticin-Consonant  Clu^.  Two 
like  consonant  letters  followitig  the 
first  vowel  letter  are  a  clue  to  an  ac- 
cented first  syllable. 

9.  "Ck''  due.  The  letters  ck  fol- 
lowing a  single  vowel  letter  are  a  clue 
to  an  accented  first  syllable, 

10.  Final  "e'\  Two  vowel  letters, 
one  of  which  is  final  e,  in  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  a  word,  may  be  a  clue  to  an  ac- 
cented final  syllable. 

11.  Two  Vowels  Together  Clue. 
Two  vowel  letters  together  in  the  last 


syllable  of  a  word  may  be  a  clue  to  an 
accented  final  syllable. 

12.  Final  "y"  Clue.  In  a  two- 
syllable  word  that  ends  in  a  consonant 
followed  by  y,  the  first  syllable  is  us- 
ually accented. 

13.  Common  Beginnim/  Clue.  If  ^.'-^ 
re-,  be-,  e.v-,  in-  or  a-  is  the  first  sylla- 
ble in  a  word,  it  is  usually  unaccented. 

14.  ''-Turer  "-Le'  Clue,  If  the  fi- 
nal syllable  in  a  word  is  -/»rr,  or  -le 
preceded  by  a  consonant,  that  final  syl- 
lable is  usually  unaccented. 

15.  Root-li'ord  Clue,  In  inflected 
or  derived  forms  of  words,  the  priniarv 
accent  usually  falls  on  or  with  the  root 
word. 

16.  Long  Word  Clue.  In  words  of 
three  or  more  syllables,  one  of  the  first 
two  syllables  is  usually  accented. 

17.  Two- Accent  Clue.  In  longer 
words  where  there  is  a  secondary  as 
well  as  a  primary  accent,  often  the  sec- 
ondary accent  falls  on  the  first  or  sec- 
ond syllable,  which  is  then  followed  by 
one  unstressed  syllable  before  the  pri- 
mary .accent. 

The  accent  test  was  constructed  us- 
ing a  random  selection  of  words  from 
the  lists  obtained  for  each  generaliza- 
tion. The  number  of  test  words  exem- 
plifying each  accent  generalization  re- 
flected the  percent  of  words  of  that 
tyi^  in  tlie  total  san*  le  at  each  partic- 
ular grade  level.  The  **foils."  origi- 
nally used  by  Dale  and  Kicliholz  in 
their  testing,  were  obtained  and  used 
as  the  nniltiple-clioice  items  of  the  test. 
The  administration  of  the  test  in  pilot 
studies  provided  an  additional  check 
on  the  familiarity  of  the  words  and 
made  it  |X)ssblie  to  improve  the  content 
of  the  test  and  refine  the  procedures  of 
1  Iniinistration. 

'  %ce  validity,'*  supplemented  by 
»v»'^nce  obtained  in  individual  inter- 
views with  subjects  of  both  groups, 
and  reliability  coefficients  of  .92  and 
.95  (using  the  Spearman-Brown 
**split-lialf**  technique)  established  the 
accent  test  as  a  de|>endable  instrument. 
There  were  seven  levels  of  the  test — 
each  containing  50  words.  No  time 
limits  were  set.   Each  pupil  took  tests 
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at  two  consecutive  levels,  thereby  pro- 
\ \(\\ng  a  sample  of  100  words. 

2.  The  collection  oi  evidence.  The 
Gates  Reading  Survey  and  the  accent 
tests  were  administered  to  all  subjects 
in  May  1964,  while  alternate  forms 
had  been  administered  to  the  fourth 
graders  as  pretests  in  October  1963. 

The  subjects  of  the  study  were  207 
pupils  from  the  Aurora  Public  Schools 
(West  Side)  and  202  studeits  from 
the  Batavia  Public  Schools.  The 
neighlwring  community  of  Batavia  was 
selected  follow^ing  a  survey  of  the 
treatment  of  accent  in  eight  basal 
reader  series.  Inquiries  to  four  com- 
panies whose  basal  reader  manuals 
contained  no  recommendations  for 
teaching  accent  generalizations  dis- 
closed tliis  nearby  school  system  which 
met  the  criteria  previously  set  up  as 
essential  for  the  selection  of  the  control 
group. 

The  Aurora  pupils,  using  the  Scott, 
Foresman  series  of  readers,  were 
taught  accent  generalizations  as  a  part 
of  their  word  recognition  program  at 
the  intermediate  grade  levels;  while 
the  Batavia  pupils,  using  the  Lyons 
and  Carnahan  basal  readers,  were  in- 
structed in  pronouncing  words  which 
had  their  accented  syllables  marked. 
The  inv  estigator  had  served  as  a  read- 
ing consultant  in  the  Aurora  schools 
for  a  period  of  six  years  while  Bata- 
via s  reading  consultant  had  l)een  there 
an  equal  length  of  time.  Both  consult- 
ants were  familiar  with  the  teaching 
practices  in  their  schools  and  had 
urged  teachers  to  follow  the  manuals 
in  respect  to  understandings  related  to 
accent.  Conferences  with  principals 
and  teachers  in  both  school  systems  re- 
vealed that  they  concurred  with  the 
consultants'  beliefs  that  the  manuals 
had  been  followed. 

All  students  from  13  classrooms  in 
six  different  schools  in  Aurora  and  12 
classrooms  in  five  different  schools  in 
Batavia  were  tested.  Teachers  of 
these  classrooms  had  had  at  least  two 
years  of  experience  in  that  school  sys- 
tem, had  a  bachelor's  d^ree  and  at 
least  one  course  in  the  teaching  of 
reading.    The  pupils  in  both  systems 


represented  a  cross  section  of  \arious 
socioeconomic  levels.  The  final  selec- 
tion of  pupils  for  the  study  was  made 
using  these  additional  criteria. 

1.  They  had  average  mental  ability 
or  al)ove  (IQ  of  100  or  more).  This 
was  essential  since  children  in  the  ex- 
perimental schools,  reading  at  lower 
levf*ls,  were  seldom  taught  the  accent 
geiieralizations. 

2.  They  had  attended  their  present 
school  system  since  the  beginning  of 
fourth  grade. 

3.  They  had  been  taught  by  teachers 
in  the  intermediate  grades  who  met  the 
standards  mentioned  earlier  for  the  se- 
lection of  teachers. 

4.  Fourth  graders,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  study,  scored  al30Ve  the  national 
norms  on  the  average  of  the  vocabu- 
lary and  comprehension  sections  of  the 
Gates  Reading  Survey. 

The  groups  selected  as  described 
were  found  to  be  equated  at  each  grade 
level  on  three  variables — sex,  age,  and 
IQ — while  the  fourth  grade  groups 
were  also  comparable  at  the  beginning 
of  the  study  in  vocabulary,  comprehen- 
sion, and  ability  to  apply  accent-gener- 
alizations to  unknown  words,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  accent  tests. 

3.  Analysis  of  the  data.  All  data, 
including  grade-equivalent  scores  on 
the  vocabulary  and  comprehension  sec- 
tions of  the  standardized  reading  test, 
raw  scores  on  the  accent  tests,  intelli- 
gence quotients,  chronological  ages, 
and  sex  for  each  subject  were  coded 
and  punched  on  IB&I  cards. 

To  test  the  main  hypothesis  the 
Harvard  Multiple  Discriminant  Anal- 
ysis Program  (UCSM  336),  a  revision 
of  three  programs  described  in  Cooley 
and  Lohnes,  Multivariate  Procedures 
for  the  Behavioral  Sciences  (2),  was 
used  to  process  the  data  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago's  Computation  Center. 
The  output  of  this  prc^ram  provided 
means,  standard  deviations,  and  all  of 
the  information  needed  for  a  standard 
F-Distribution  Table.  An  F-Ratio  of 
the  difference  between  the  groups  on 
any  variable,  which  attained  the  5  per- 
c^it  Jevel  of  significance,  led  to  accept- 
ance of  the  hypothesis.  Table  1  pre- 
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TABLE  1 

Multiple  Discriminant  Analysis  of  Varianck 


Fourth  Grade  (Pretest)  Mean  in 

Overall  F-Ratio  =  2.2360  Exper. 

df=  4/195  G'oup 

p=:>.05  (N  =  94) 

Accent  Test  100.26 

Vocabulary  6.17 

Comprehension  6.02 

Fourth  Grade  (Post-Test)  Mean  in 

Overall  F-Ratio  =  3.2186  Exper. 

df  =  6/193  Group 

p=<.005  (N  =  94) 

Accent  Test  142.97 

Vocabulary  6.25 

Comprehension  6.95 

Sixth  Grade  Mean  in 

Overall  F-Ratio=  32866  Exper. 

df  =  6/108  Group 

p=<.005  <N  =  61) 

Accent  Test  164.49 

Vocabulary  8.90 

Comprehension  8.90 

Eighth  Grade  Mean  in 

Overall  F-Ratio  =  4.3002  Exper. 

df  =  6/87  Group 

p=<  005  <N  =  52) 

Accent  Test  178-12 

Vocabulary  11.06 

Comprehension  10.23 


♦Significant  at  .05  level  or  beyond. 

sents  the  data  for  the  analysis  of  vari- 
ance, which  are  basic  to  the  findings 
and  conchisions  of  this  investigation. 

Limitations  of  the  study 

Various  hniitations  of  the  study 
were  recognized  and  considered  when 
the  findings  were  interpreted. 

1.  Since  the  sample  comprised  pu- 
pils with  intelligence  quotients  of  100 
and  above,  any  generalizations  r^ard- 
ing  the  findings  are  applicable  to  a 
similar  j)opulation  only. 

2.  Findings  based  on  the  results  of 
the  accent  test  may  have  been  affected 
by  the  degree  of  familiarity  each  child 
had  with  the  sample  words. 

3.  Appraisals  of  ability  and  achieve- 
ment in  various  facets  of  reading  were 
limited  to  the  behavior  evoked  by  the 
tests  which  were  administered. 

4.  There  was  equivocal  proof  that 
the  quality  of  instruction,  interest  in 


^^p^n  in 

ATi.^aii  111 

Control 
Group 
(N=106) 

F- Ratio 
df=  1/198 

P 

99  83 
6.60 
6.03 

001 
423 

0.00 

(Overall 
F-Ratio 
not  eig.) 

Mean  in 
Control 
Group 
(N=106) 

F-Ratio 
df  =  1/198 

V 

12292 
6.20 
6.52 

10  49* 
.07 
4.04* 

<.005 
>.05 
<  05 

Mean  in 
Control 
Group 
(N  =  54) 

F-Ratio 
df  =  l/113 

P 

134.30 
8.08 
8  25 

13  85* 
6.50* 
5.22* 

<.O005 

<.025 

<.025 

Mean  in 
Control 
Group 
(N  =  42) 

F-Ratio 
df=l/92 

P 

170.93 
10.52 
10.75 

.98 
614* 
2.49 

>  .05 

<.025 

>.05 

reading,  and  other  motivational  factors 
were  comparable  in  the  experimental 
and  control  groups. 

Chief  findings  of  the  study 

The  following  findings,  supported  by 
the  data  presented  in  Table  1,  are  re- 
lated to  the  hypothesis  stated  earlier: 

1.  In  ability  to  attack  unfamiliar 
words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  the 
fourth  and  sixth  grade  ''accent-gener- 
alization groups"  were  superior  to  the 
"marked-accent  groups"  at  the  same 
gradi  levels  but  there  was  no  signifi- 
cant, difference  between  the  eighth 
grade  experimental  and  control 
groups.  Therefore,  the  first  part  of 
the  hypothesis  was  sustained  by  the 
data  obtained  at  two  grade  levels,  but 
not  by  the  data  secured  for  the  eighth 
graders. 

2.  Sixth  and  eighth  grade  students 
in  the  "accent  generalization  group" 
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were  superior  in  vocabulary  develop- 
ment to  students  in  the  same  grades  of 
the  ^'marked-accent  group";  whereas, 
at  the  end  of  fourth  grade,'  neither 
group  demonstrated  superiority.  Thus, 
the  second  part  of  the  hypothesis  was 
partially  accepted. 

3.  In  ahdity  to  comprehend  printed 
material,  superiority  was  demonstrated 
again  by  the  subjects  of  the  "accen'  • 
generalization  groups"  at  two  grade 
levels.  Nonsignificant  differences  in 
comprehension  at  the  eighth  grade  level 
prevented  complete  acceptance  of  the 
last  part  of  the  hy|)Othesis. 

Related  findings 

Findings  concerning  the  relative 
value  of  each  accent  generalization 
have  been  re|)orted  previously.  In  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Academic 
Therapy  Quarterly  (7),  the  writer  re- 
ported on  the  ^'applicability*'  of  the  ac- 
cent generalizations  to  the  multisylla- 
bic words  that  children  meet  in  their 
reading.  From  a  list  of  words  of  more 
than  one  syllable  that  children  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grade  levels 
must  identify,  the  percentage  of  words 
complying  with  each  principle  and  the 
percentage  of  exceptions  were  com- 
puted. Six  of  Graves  **clues  to  accent" 
were  found  to  be  applicable  to  a  signif- 
icant pro|X)rtion  of  the  words  and  did 
not  have  a  high  proportion  of  excep- 
tions (Xos.  3,  4,  8,  13,  15,  and  16 
listed  previously).  In  addition,  the 
clue  '*ln  a  word  of  two  syllables  the 
first  syllable  is  usually  accented,  unless 
another  clue  is  applicable  to  the  word" 
was  found  to  help  in  locating  the  ac- 
cented syllable  in  about  10  percent  of 
the  words. 

In  a  second  article  entitled  ''Which 
Accent  Generalizations  Are  Worth 
Teaching?"  (9)  the  investigator  dis- 
cussed the  relative  usefulness  of  each 
generalization  to  the  children  in  the 
study  in  the  identification  of  unfamiliar 
multisyllabic  words.  Following  an 
item  analysis  of  test  responses  related 
to  each  generalization,  proportions 
were  computed  comparing  the  total  re- 
sponses that  were  correct  with  the 
total  possible  responses  for  all  of  the 


test  items  exemplifying  each  generali- 
zation. The  relative  merits  ot  eacii  ac- 
cent clue  were  determined  by  compar- 
ing differences  between  the  resulting 
proportions.  Eight  of  the  generaliza- 
tions had  pro|)ortions  significantly 
higher  than  the  remaining  generaliza- 
tions (Xos.  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  and 
15). 

As  a  result  of  the  findings  reported 
in  these  two  articles,  a  recommended 
list  of  seven  accent  generalizations  was 
proposed  as  worth  teaching  to  chil- 
dren. The  list  included  the  clues  num- 
bered 11,  13,  15,  and  16  above.  It  was 
suggested  that  Clues  7  and  8  be  com- 
bined, thus,  *'When  there  are  two  like 
consonant  letters  within  a  word  the 
syllable  before  the  double  consonants  is 
usually  accented."  Likewise,  Clues  3 
and  4  could  be  combined  by  including 
"-ion"  in  the  list  of  suffixes  found  in 
Clue  4.  The  need  for  teaching  Clues 
8,  9,  12,  14,  and  18  would  l)e  elimi- 
nated if  the  principle  were  taught  that 
''When  there  is  no  other  clue  in  a  two 
syllable  word,  the  accent  is  usuallv  on 
the  first  syllable." 

\fajor  conclusions 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  enumer- 
ated, the  following  conclusions  of  this 
investigation  were  reached. 

Conclusion  1  :  At  the  intermediate 
grade  levels,  pupils  of  average  ability 
and  above,  who  received  instruction  in 
applying  accent  generalizations  to  un- 
familiar multisyllabic  words,  had 
greater  ''power*'  in  a)  ability  to  attack 
unknown  words,  b)  vocabulary  devel- 
opment, and  c)  comprehension  than 
pupils  who  had  learned  only  the  dic- 
tionary skill  of  pronouncing  words  in 
which  the  accented  syllables  were 
marked. 

Conclusion  2:  Knowledge  of  accent 
generalizations  and  the  ability  to  apply 
them  in  the  identification  of  unknown 
words  were  not  acquired  by  pupils  at 
the  sixth  grade  level  and  below  who 
had  not  participated  in  a  word  recogni- 
tion program  in  which  accent  princi- 
ples were  taught. 

Conclusion  3:  Teaching  pupils  to 
read  words  in  which  the  accented  syl- 
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lable  was  marked  did  not  give  children 
at  the  intermediate  grade  levels  tlie  de- 
gree of  inde])endence  in  attacking  un- 
known words  wliicli  was  provided  by 
instruction  in  the  application  of  accent 
generalizations.  Pupils  must  use  the 
dictionary  to  find  the  accent  marks  be- 
fore tliey  can  pronounce  the  word. 

Conclusion  4:  The  ability  to  com- 
preliend  written  material  was  not  ad- 
versely affected  by  attention  given  to 
the  identification  of  individual  words 
tlirougli  tlie  teaching  of  accent  princi- 
ples. 

Concltision  5:  Instruction  in  the  ap- 
plication of  accent  generalizations  at 
the  intermediate  grade  level  ceased  to 
he  of  great  value  to  students  of  average 
ablHty  and  aliove  when  they  readied 
t!ie  eighth  grade  level. 

Implications  of  the  findings 

The  following  implications  of  this 
investigation  were  made  considering 
the  limitations,  findings,  and  conclu- 
sions presented. 

First,  accent  generalizations  should 
he  taught  to  intermediate  grade  pupils 
with  average  ability  and  above  because 
pupils  capable  of  using  the  accent  gen- 
eralizations to  attack  unfamiliar  words 
enjoy  a  distinct  advantage  in  reading 
over  pupils  who  receive  no  instruction 
helpful  in  locating  the  accented  sylla- 
ble. Thus,  teaching  the  generaliza- 
tions, even  though  the  advantages  may 
not  be  maintained  at  the  eighth  grade 
level,  is  justified. 

Second,  since  learning  to  apply  ac- 
cent generalizations  was  found  to  i)e  a 
valu.ible  method  of  word  attack  for 
pupils  of  above  average  ability,  it  is 
likely  that  pupils  with  ability  heUm  av- 
erage would  benefit  from  similar  in- 
struction at  the  time  that  they  have  ac- 
quired the  basic  word  recognition 
skills  usually  taught  at  the  primary 
grade  levels. 

Third,  only  the  most  useful  accent 
generalizations  should  be  taught  at  the 
intermediate  grade  levels.  Those  prin- 
ciples that  have  a  high  proportion  of 
exceptions,  diat  are  applicable  to  a  lim- 
ited fi  imber  of  words,  or  that  are  not 


helpful  to  the  pupils  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  unknown  words,  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  word  recognition  pro- 
gram or  be  taught  at  higher  levels. 

Fourth,  reading  authorities,  writing 
textbooks  on  the  teaching  of  reading, 
should  reexamine  dieir  theories  and 
recommendations  related  to  the  teach- 
ing of  accent  generalizations.  Since 
the  effectiveness  of  this  practice  has 
been  demonstrated,  practicing  teachers 
and  prospective  teachers  should  be 
familiarized  with  the  technique  of  a])- 
plying  accent  generalizations  in  their 
study  of  various  methods  of  word  at- 
tack' 

Fifth,  all  authors  of  basal  reader 
manuals  should  provide  suggestions 
and  exercises  which  the  classroom 
teachers  can  use  to  teach  pupils  who 
are  reading  at  the  intermediate  grade 
level  to  .ipply  accent  principles  when 
**unlocking"  unknown  multisyllabic 
words. 

Concluding  statement 

Since  this  study  is  the  only  investi- 
gation known  to  the  experimenter 
which,  based  on  classroom  experimen- 
tation, demonstrates  the  .idvisability  of 
teaching  the  accent  generalizations  as  a 
part  of  the  word  recognition  program 
in  re.iding,  additional  research  is 
needed  to  verify  its  findings. 
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Applying  Research  Findings 
in  Comprehension  to 
Classroom  Practi':e 
(Elementary) 

Jo^EPHixK  B.  Wolfe 
I'liiver.sity  of  Scranton 

**ciiiM)KK\  don't  comprehend  what 
the\  read  \  "  is  becoming  an  increasing 
Cfiuiplaint  among  today's  competent 
teachers.  Since  the  perplexity  without 
douht  can  he  channelled  to  lack  of 
knowledge  and  practice,  it  appears  the 
professionals  who  educate  teachers 
need  to  inquire  of  themselves:  1)  do 
we.  as  students  of  readmg,  understand 
I  he  process  of  teaching  children  to 
Comprehend?  2)  are  those  who  edu- 
cate teachers  knowledgeable  of  the  re- 
search findings  in  the  area  of  compre- 
hension? and.  3)  do  students  of  read- 
ing |)Ossess  the  know-how  to  apply  the 
significant  research  findings  in  compre- 
hension to  classroom  practice  ?  It  is  my 
intent  to  examine  each  of  these  queries. 

Comprehension:  a  definition 

To  teach  children  to  comprehend 
one  nmst  understand  the  process  of 
comprehending.  Perhaps  a  definition 
is  necessary.  Yet,  in  arriving  at  a  def- 
inition, a  definitive  explanation,  or  a 
conceptualization  of  the  process  of 
conq)rehending,  he  who  teaches  com- 
prehension must  recognize  the  involve- 
ment of  a  great  variety  of  behaviors 
Of  the  many  behaviors  some  are  ob- 
serving and  regarding,  experiencing  a 
felt  problem  or  task,  locating  and  de- 
fining the  difficulty,  utilizing  past 
knowledge  and  experience,  evolving 
suggestions  for  solutions,  reasoning 
about  |)Ossible  outcomes  for  solutions, 
verifying  solutions  in  thought,  as  well 
as  including  and  taking  action  after 
solutions  have  been  made.  However, 
regardless  of  the  behavior  or  behaviors 
exhibited,  there  are  three  common 
components  present  in  any  behavior 
that  takes  place,  namely  experience 
{the  material  needed  for  comprehend- 


ing), thinking  (the  process  of  compre- 
hending), and  language  (the  product 
needed  to  communicate  tchat  has  been 
comprehended).  Although  these  three 
com|)onent  parts  are  unequivocably 
imperative  to  any  proposed  definition, 
a  professional  must  perform  two  tasks 
l)efore  making  judgiuents  or  sugges- 
tions: 1)  he  must  review  and  deter- 
mine the  wortliiness  of  the  research 
that  has  iK'en  completed  in  comprehen- 
sion, and  2)  he  iinist  outline  the  ex- 
periences of  educational  practitioners 
who  have  been  successful  in  utilizing 
with  students  **the  known"  about  com- 
prehension. 

What  research  has  said  since  1060 

Two  research  projects  have  been 
completed  reviewing  the  research  in 

READING   COMI'RFHKNSIOX.    The  firSt 

study  ** Research  in  Reading  Compre- 
hension from  1SKX)-1960"  was  rej)orted 
in  1963  by  Barbara  Binkley  Macstle 
under  the  direction  of  James  \V. 
Becker,  the  graduate  school,  Millers- 
ville  State  College,  Millersville.  Penii- 
.sylvania.  The  Maestle-Becker  Study 
has  been  currently  updated  by  the 
Walsh-Wolfe  Study,  "Reading 'Com- 
prehension 1960-1966,"  a  study  com- 
pleted in  .April  1967  by  John  J.  W^alsh 
under  the  direction  of  Josephine  B. 
Wolfe,  die  graduate  .school.  Univer- 
sitv  of  .Scranton.  Scranton.  Pennsyl- 
vania .\  Compilation  of  .studies  totaled 
119.  Of  all  the  studies  completed  from 
I9(X)-19f>6,  42  were  considered  valid 
and  77  were  considered  invalid  when 
Using  the  criteria  listed  below : 

1.  the  definition  and  restriction  of 
the  experimental  factor 

2.  the  control  of  the  pupil  factors 

3.  the  control  of  im|X)rtanc  nonex- 
perinieiital  factors 

4.  the  accuracy  and  validity  of 
measures  of  diflFerences  in 
achievement 

5.  the  justification  of  the  generali- 
zations. 

Of  course,  die  need  is  great  for  .such 
studies  which  are  useful  to  teachers 
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and  students  of  reading.  Any  atteinjn 
to  collect,  to  examine,  and  to  analyze 
research  findings  in  reading  coni])re- 
liension  is  valuable  for  classrf)om  prac- 
tice, for  designing,  for  develo])ing 
and/or  for  examining  reading  pro- 
grams within  a  school  as  well  as 
teacher  education  programs  which  in- 
volve the  prqmation  of  reading  teach- 
ers. 

Of  the  42  studies  considered  as 
studies  of  value  to  teachers,  each  was 
categorized  into  5  specific  classifica- 
tions: 5  were  related  to  comprehension 
and  motivation,  12  were  related  to 
com])rehension  and  method,  9  were  re- 
lated to  conii)rehension  and  physical 
c«»m|)onents.  9  were  related  to  compre- 
hension and  material,  5  were  related  to 
comprehension  and  format  of  material, 
and  2  were  related  to  comprehension 
and  vocalnilary.  But,  to  ]X)ssess 
knowledge  is  one  thing,  to  place  it  into 
])ractice  is  another!  Therefore,  it  is 
imj^erative  that  we  use  *'the  known." 

L'sing  what  known 

There  art  four  phases  of  '*thc 
known":  1)  the  ]>rocess  of  coni]>re- 
htMiding.  2)  the  kinds  of  comprehen- 
sion, 3)  the  relationship  between  com- 
])rehension  and  concept  development, 
and  4 )  the  jjlace  of  word  ]icrce])tion  in 
com])rchension. 

Thr  process 

The  jjroccss  of  co!n])rehending  in- 
volves the  ability  to  understand  lan- 
guage in  its  total  sense.  In  fact,  a 
classroom  teacher  cannot  deny  that 
comprehension  is  a  complex  process. 
As  everyone  who  coninuinicates 
knows,  the  efficiency  of  transferring 
ideas  from  writer  to  reader  is  seldom 
high  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  reader  must  rely  on  the 
])rinted  symbols  only.  He  does 
not  liave  the  atlvantage  of  know- 
ing the  additional  meanings  the 
writer  may  have  intended  to  em- 
ploy through  the  use  of  personal 
factors  such  as  the  writer's  voice, 
his  facial  expressions,  and  his 
gestures.    Therefore,  the  reatler 


must  create  his  own  images  and 
understandings. 

2.  There  is  an  unavoidable  varia- 
tion in  what  readers  may  com- 
prehend because  of  the  diflPer- 
ences  in  background  as  well  as 
the  mental  processes  among 
readers  and  teachers. 

3.  Tlie  reader  may  experience  inac- 
curacies due  to  improper  word 
perception,  mistaken  word  mean- 
ings, strange  diflPerences  in  sen- 
tence structure,  inaccurate  impli- 
cations, and  lack  of  practical 
knowledge  in  applying  his  ex- 
periences to  cultural  standards. 

Teachers  must  also  know  the  three 
components  of  com])rehension  and  be 
able  to  a])ply  each  to  classroom 
practice. 

1.  A  teacher  alway*,  must  l>e  mind- 
ful that  experience  gives  meaning 
to  language.  Just  as  the  writer 
lends  his  experience  ^  and  ideas 
to  his  writing  symi>ols.  so  do 
readers  lend  their  experiences 
and  ideas  to  the  printed  symbols. 
Therefore,  teachers  wusi  assume 
the  responsibility  of  equipping 
each  child  with  the  api)ropriate 
experiences  for  the  material  he 
is  reading.  In  other  words,  the 
teacher  must  begin  with  the  ex- 
periences of  the  child  and  build 
his  exi^eriences  to  the  material 
he  is  to  read. 

2.  A  teacher  must  recognize  that 
thinking  is  the  most  important 
component  in  teaching  children 
to  comprehend.  Teaching  chil- 
dren to  think  is  not  easy.  It  in- 
volves too  many  high  level  ele- 
ments such  as  the  acquisition,  or- 
gani:sation  and  u^e  of  experi- 
ences. Following  this  these  ex- 
periences must  be  evaluated  and 
ajjplied  to  solving  the  prpblem 
"at  hand."  Thus,  teaching  chil- 
dren to  think  l)ecomes  no  small 
task! 

3.  A  teacher  must  never  fail  to  re- 
member that  without  language, 
the  third  component  part  of  com- 
prehension, children  are  unable 
to  communicate  what  they  com- 
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preliend.  Unless  ctnldren  are 
able  to  express  verbally  what 
they  think,  full  understanding 
and  comprehension  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  kinds  of  coat  prehension 

There  are  four  basic  kinds  of  com- 
prehension with  which  all  teachers 
should  be  familiar,  teachers  who  teach 
children  and  teachers  who  teach  teach- 
ers. In  addition  to  the  four  kinds  of 
comprehension,  teachers  should  know 
the  specific  skills  that  ar'!  included  in 
the  program  for  studying  each  area  of 
basic  comprehension. 

The  most  commonly  taught  compre- 
hension is  assimilative  (factual)  cgiu- 
pr  eh  en  si  on  which  involves  the  use  of 
some  ten  skills.  The  next  area  of 
comprehension  given  major  considera- 
tion by  teachers  is  critical  {inferential) 
comprehension.  This  area  of  compre- 
hension is  usually  considered  the  most 
difficult  of  all  kinds  to  teach  because  it 
requires  greater  depth  of  perception 
than  the  others.  According  to  current 
research  .studies  in  comprehension, 
there  are  twenty-one  .specific  skills  in 
ihc  area  of  critical  comprehension.  A 
third  classification  of  skills,  equal  in 
importance  to  critical  comprehension, 
is  organizational  comprehension.  This 
type  of  com])rehension  includes  such 
skills  as  observing  the  sequence  of 
ideas  about  what  is  re^l,  interpreting 
charts  and  graphs,  and  understanding 
and  using  the  parts  of  a  book. 
Included  m  this  particular  area  are 
twelve  specific  skills  to  be  learned  and 
used.  Mnally,  we  look  at  the  last  clas- 
sification of  comprehension  skills, 
those  involving  the  reading-study  area. 
Although  it  is  listed  as  last  in  this 
paper,  it  is  by  n(j  means  less  in  impor- 
tance because  there  are  more  specific 
skills  to  be  taught  and  used  in  this  area 
of  comprehension  than  in  any  other 
area.  In  fact,  there  is  a  total  of  twenty- 
fi\e.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  teach- 
ing children  to  comprehend  the  printed 
symbol  is  no  small  professional  en- 
deavor! However,  since  there  is  a 
direct  relation  of  comprehension  to  con- 
cept development,  teaching  comprehen- 


sion can  become  a  stimulating  experi- 
ence in  classrooms  at  all  levels. 

The  relation  Jnp  bettceen 
comprehension  and 
concept  dez'clopment 

Concept  development  is  basic  to 
comprehension.  The  reasons  are 
threefold.  1)  If  a  reader  has  the  ap- 
propriate concepts  that  are  basic  to  un- 
derstanding the  synil)ols  he  is  to  inter- 
pret. com])rehension  will  take  place 
with  ease.  2)  If  a  reader  under^trinds 
the  appropriate  concepts  of  a  seleCvion 
before  he  reads  the  selection,  he  will 
experience  a  minimum  number  of 
word  recognition  difficulties.  Of 
course,  it  is  an  unequivocably  known 
fact  I  hat  loss  in  word  recognition  lead.s 
to  loss  in  comprehensicm.  3)  If  a 
reader  understands  the  appropriate 
concepts  of  a  selection  prior  to  his 
reading  the  particular  selection,  he  us- 
ually will  develop  broader  concepts 
and/or  new  concepts  as  a  result  of  his 
reading.  Therefore,  since  the  building 
of  concepts  must  be  considered  a  pre- 
re(|uisite  to  comprehension,  teachers 
must  know  how  conce])ts  can  be  built. 

First,  ':oncepts  are  built  basically 
upon  concrete  (actual)  experiences. 
When  vicarious  exi)eriences  are  used 
to  build  a  concept,  children  must  be 
taught  that  experiences  should  be  re- 
lated to  concrete  experiences  if  mean- 
ing is  expected  to  be  associated  with  a 
new  printed  word.  Secondly,  a  reader 
must  be  taught  how  to  organize  his  ex- 
periences. 

A  child  may  have  been  on  a  boat, 
in  a  car,  on  an  airplane,  and  on 
a  train,  yet  he  may  not  understand 
the  concept  of  transportation. 
Thirdly,  a  reader  must  be  taught  to 
rec(jgnize  the  levels  of  concepts  he  will 
experience  as  he  reads,  low  level  con- 
cepts and  hi-jh  le^^el  concepts  as  well  as 
the  existing  v  jiations  between  each. 
A  child  j».  y  understand  that  milk 
is  ivhite,  is  something  he  drinks,  is 
a  liquid,  is  a  nutriu?Hs  liquid,  and 
is  a  food. 

Lastly,  regardless  of  grade  levels, 
book  levels,  or  content  areas,  teachers 
must  recognize  and  adhere  to  the  fact 
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that  they  must  hegin  in  terms  of  a 

reader's  experiences. 

//  is  difficult  for  a  reader  to  un- 
derstand the  phrase,  "Mary's 
home,"  if  the  reader  does  not  have 
full  experience  unth  the  ivord 
''homer 

After  this  discussion,  o  j  might  ask, 
"What  about  word  perception?"  Of 
course,  any  student  of  reading  would 
be  dilatory  not  to  acknowledge  the 
area  of  word  perception  and  its  impor- 
tance to  comprehending  the  printed 
symbol. 

IVord  perception:  its  importance 
to  comprehension 

Although  the  ability  to  think  always 
will  receive  priority  when  compre- 
hending, word  forms  and  other  aids 
are  needed  by  a  reader  if  he  is  to  re- 
ceive complete  conveyance  of  the  writ- 
er's ideas.  Meaningful  aids  helpful  to 
a  reader  include  such  specifics  as  antic- 
ipating meanings  from  context,  clues 
from  illustrations,  language  patterns, 
phonetic  "cues,"  and  structural  ele- 
ments, as  well  as  the  extension  of  word 
meanings  by  synonyms,  homonyms, 
homographs,  and  words  which  have 
multiple  meanings.  Each  provides  the 
reader  with  an  opportunity  for  "check- 
ing*' the  accuracy  of  his  experience. 
Thus,  .it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  there  is  no  single  method  or  single 
device  for  developing  comprehension. 
It  is  the  use  the  reader  makes  of  each 
method  with  emphasis  being  on  "all." 
Although  the  process  of  using  these 
many  aids  is  complicated,  permit  me  to 
suggest  some  considerations  for  help- 
ing children  in  classrooms  to  compre- 
hend the  printed  symbol. 

Applying  *'the  known*' 
to  the  classroom 
Before  delving  into  the  act  of  teach- 
ing children  to  comprehend,  there  are 
prerequisites  to  which  the  classroom 
teacher  must  be  alert. 

1.  She  must  be  cognizant  of  the 
number  and  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
periences the  child  possesses. 

2.  She  must  be  aware  of  the  \iiu  s 
ability  to  organize  his  experi- 
ences. 
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3.  She  must  be  knowledgeable 
and/or  sensitive  to  the  child's 
ability  to  think.  In  other  words, 
the  teacher  must  know  whether 
the  child  is  able  to  think  in  a 
Concrete  (practical)  fashion. 

4.  She  must  be  observant  of  the 
child's  ability  to  listen  as  well  as 
to  express  himself  in  oral  and 
written  form. 

To  begin  where  the  learner  is  and  help 
him  to  develop  his  fullest  potential  in 
comprehending,  the  classroom  teacher 
must  understand  that  there  is  a  se- 
quential development  in  the  compre- 
hensive process.  Though  there  are 
many  means  of  development,  let  me 
suggest  one  sequence. 

1.  associative  comprehension — This, 
l>erhaps,  may  represent  the  low- 
est level  of  comprehension,  the 
level  of  immediate  thought  which 
is  related  io  an  experience. 

2.  concept  formation— This  act  of 
comprehending  represents  the 
relation  of  insight  to  the  problem 
or  word  which  precedes  the  for- 
mulation of  definition  to  a 
problem. 

3.  problem  solving — This  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  process  by  which 
a  child  goes  from  a  task  or  a 
problem  to  a  satisfying  solution. 

4.  critical  comprenensio n — T h i s 
phase  of  comprehemling  is  char- 
acterized by  the  judgments  which 
are  made  after  examination  of 
significant  facts  and  correlated 
materials. 

5.  concentrative  comprehension — 
This  is  a  depth  process  by  which 
implications  are  made  after  care- 
ful examinations  of  significant 
facts  and  correlated  materials. 

6.  creative  comprehension — This 
process  represents  the  highest 
level  of  comprehension.  Plere 
new  ideas  are  produced,  reac- 
tions to  previous  ideas  and  to  the 
ideas  of  others  are  utilized. 
Problem  solving  is  objectively 
directed  toward  a  goal  and  more 
"fixed"  with  facts.  Comprehend- 
ing becomes  more  personal,  less 
fixed  and  provides  opportunity 
for  greater  "^eights. 
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Keeping  the  al)o\e  in  mind,  a  simple 
plan  for  helping  children  learn  to  com- 
prehend in  a  scientific  manner  as  a 
group  or  as  mdividuals  might  be  as 
follows : 

1.  Help  them  to  select  and/or  de- 
fine a  problem. 

2.  Suggest  that  they  '*set  up" 
himehes  or  guesses  alK>ut  the 
proSleiii  they  select. 

3.  Guide  them  in  selecting  proce- 
dures for  Sf)lving  their  problems. 

4.  Decide  with  them  how  they  are 
going  to  evaluate  and  record  the 
results  from  their  **set*'  proce- 
dures. 

5.  Discuss  |K>ssibilitics  tor  drawing 
their  conclusions  and  making 
their  generalizations. 

6.  Describe  how  their  results,  con- 
clusions, and  generalizations  can 
be  used  as  implications  for  fur- 
ther study. 

Will  this  plan  help  children  to 
think?  The  response  from  successful 
practitioners  is  an  enthusiastic,  **Aye** 
accompanied  by  a  preface  of    musts  '* 

Too  many  musts? 

Are  there  too  many  "nuist.s"  to 
make  the  teaching  of  comprehension 
practical?  Do  too  many  .musts  ap- 
pear in  this  paper?  No,  T  think  not  // 
you  wish  to  help  your  children  apply 
what  the\  learn  to  their  own  experi- 
ences, to  develop  other  experiences 
from  their  learning,  and  to  find  the 
answers  to  the  many  problems  they  are 
attempting  to  solve.  As  teachers  we 
should  accept  the  belief  that  there  are 
never  too  many  mcsts  to  help  our 
pupils  become  good  comprehenders. 

Applying  Research  Findings 
in  Comprehension  to 
Classroom  Practice 
(Secondary) 

Harold  Covell 
University  of  British  Columbia 

COMPREHENSION  is  something  like  the 
weather.  We  talk  about  it  a  great  deal, 
but  we  do  relatively  little  research  on 
it  {14). 


Perhaps  one  rea.son  for  the  paucity 
of  re.search  on  comprehension  in  read- 
ing is  that  we  are  not  exactly  sure 
what  comprehension  is  (77).  Some 
iicholars,  in  ittempting  to  clarify  the 
concept  of  tomprehension,  have  re- 
sorted to  making  models,  others  to 
drawing  diagrams.  Research  workers 
have  ranged  widely  in  their  study  of 
comprehension,  from  Gray  (5),  v;ho 
fifty  years  ago  equated  it  with  getting 
meaning  through  reading,  to  Ruddell 
( /^),  who  recently  discovered  that 
passages  with  greater  frequency  of  oc- 
currence of  syntactical  elements  are 
more  easily  undei  stood  th.m  ones  with 
less.  We  may  l)e  well  aware  of  the 
pitfalls  of  the  circular  argument  im- 
plied in  Gray's  concept  of  comj)rehen- 
si*in.  Nevertheless,  his  .seductively 
simple  and  illusory  definition  of  com- 
prehension as  getting  meaning  through 
reading  may  he  the  most  practical  one 
to  orient  us  to  the  toi)ic  'Applying  Re- 
search Findings  in  Comprehension  to 
Classroom  Practice." 

Selected  research  in 
comprehension 

While  Gray's  definition  may  serve  to 
orient  us  in  a  general  way  to  a  concept 
of  comprehension  its  inadequacies  soon 
become  apparent  when  we  try  to  ptit  it 
into  practice.  We  can  not  blithely  trip 
along  distributing  general  comprehen- 
.sion  goodies  to  students.  We  must 
use  methods  and  materials  of  instruc- 
tion and  procedures;  of  sound  class- 
room organization,  and  we  must  be 
(juite  specific.  When  we  face  the  rigor- 
ous reality  of  teaching  comi)rehension 
some  of  the  more  analytic  studies  of 
this  process,  although  incomplete, 
serve  as  a  basic  in  research  for  class- 
room practice. 

Karly  in  his  work  on  the  substrata- 
factor  theory  of  reading,  J.  A.  Holmes 
(7)  listed  vocabulary  in  context,  intel- 
ligence, and  j^erception  of  verbal  rela- 
tionships as  some  of  the  main  factors 
related  to  getting  meaning  in  reading* 
Referring  to  comprehension  as  a  proc- 
ess. Russell  and  Fea  (7.^)  have  organ- 
ized a  succinct  summary  of  research 
on  this  topic  under  the  following  head- 
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iiigs:  I)  percepts  {sensations  and  im- 
ages ),  2 )  Cf)ncept.s  ( Miiilwilization  of 
meaning),  3)  verbals  (standardization 
of  symlx)ls),  and  4)  relationships  of 
verlxdized  cijncepts  (mnltiple  meaning^, 
ckMK)tation — connotation,  lignrative  lan- 
guage, grammar — syntax ). 

The  Da\id  {2 ^  factor  analysis  re- 
search on  the  components  of  compre- 
hension is  one  of  the  earliest  of  several 
such  studies.  He  identified  the  funda- 
mental factors  of  comprehension  in 
reading  as  I  )  knowing  word  meanings, 
2)  seeing  ulationships,  3)  handling 
explicit  statements,  4 1  identifying  the 
wriier'.s  intent,  5)  using  context  to  de- 
cide on  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar 
words,  6)  understanding  the  literal 
meaning  of  words,  7 )  the  writer's  or- 
ganization of  his  materials,  8)  being 
familiar  with  literary  devices,  and  9) 
recognizing  main  ideas.  This  study  is 
a  most  useful  one  because  it  can  be  ap- 
plied leadily  to  the  clas.sroom  situation. 
Attempts  to  fragmentize  comprehen- 
sion skills  ni'.icli  beyond  those  related 
to  these  nine  factors  have  so  far  served 
no  practicil  purpose  in  the  classroom. 

.\  different  approach  involving  in- 
trospection and  retrospection  on  tin- 
part  of  her  subjects,  was  used  by  Pie- 
kar/.  (77)  to  further  our  knowledge 
ot  the  process  of  comprehension. 
She  identified  three  areas  of  com- 
prehension ;  literal  niear*  'gs,  implied 
meanings,  and  critical  evaluation. 
Jenkinson  (cV)  combined  the  introspec- 
tive approach  with  cloze  test  proce- 
dures to  analyze  the  factors  that  dififer- 
entiated  the  high  cloze  test  scctrers 
from  the  low  .scorers  among  her  sub- 
jects. The  high  scorers  tmded  to  re- 
late more  ideas,  assume  a  more  active 
role  in  interpreting  ideas  from  the  au- 
thor's words,  and  have  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  language  structure  than  low 
scorers. 

Perhaps  reading  comprehension 
reaches  its  highest  planes  as  critical 
reading  and  crcatizT  reading.  Even 
though  many  diflfcrent  meanings  have 
been  attached  by  different  writers  to 
these  terms  a  few  studies  have  yielded 
some  evidence  that  1)  critical  reading 
may  be  di.stinguished  from  literal  com- 


prehension 2)  readers'  attitudes 

affect  critical  reading  ability  (6)  and 
creative  interpretation  of  materials 
(9),  and  3)  there  are  specific  reading 
abilities  related  to  critical  reading  (3) 
and  creative  reading  (W),  and  that 
these  require  separate,  specific  prac- 
tice. 

Ill  summary,  these  selected  studies 
have  indicated  that  comprehension,  un- 
like bologna,  does  not  remain  compre- 
hension when  we  begin  to  slice  it.  On 
close  examination  we  fliscover  that  it 
involves  structural  ^elements  of  lan- 
guage such  as  breadth  and  depth  of  vo- 
cabulary and  relationships  among 
word.s  111  >eiiteiices,  paragraphs  and 
longer  passages.  It  has  been  dissected 
into  lexical,  literal  and  interpretive  lev- 
els of  meaning.  It  is  influenced  subtly 
by  human  factors  such  as  the  intent  of 
the  author  and  the  bia.ses  and  .stereo- 
ty|K-d  concepts  of  the  reader  It  may 
be  syiithesizecl  according  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  reader  into  a  hierarchy  of 
reading  skills  such  as  selecting  and  re- 
lating details,  recognizing  main  ideas, 
understaiuling  an  author's  organiza- 
tion, and  doing  inferential  reasoning. 
Finally,  these  skills  can  be  applied  ei- 
ther separately  or  in  various  combina- 
tions at  any  level  of  maturity  of  the 
reader,  provided  smtable  materials  of 
instruction  ai.d  conditions  of  learning 
are  employed. 

Of  these  several  facets  of  compre- 
hension we  shall  observe  the  applica- 
tions to  cla.ssroom  practice  of  research 
findings  in  this  ;irea  only  insofar  as  the 
relation.ship  of  certain  aspects  of  vo- 
cabulary development,  levels  of  com- 
prehension, and  some  of  the  pur|>oses 
of  the  reader  are  concerned. 

Applications  to  clavsroom 
practitc 

Knowledge  of  word  meanings  is  the 
one  factor  which  most  research  work- 
ers seem  to  agree  is  basic  to  reading 
comprehension.  Words  are  labels  syni- 
l>olizing  concept.^  and  concepts  depend 
on  accurate  percepts.  The  first  practi- 
cal application  of  research  findings  in 
comprehension,  then,  is  that  we  must 
give  students  direct,  vivid  experience 
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in  building  percepts  which  will  endow 
their  concepts  with  some  depth  of  un- 
derstanding if  we  hope  that  the  words 
they  read  may  be  syml)oLs  with  some 
richness  of  meaning.  However,  it  is 
impossible  to  develop  all  of  the  con- 
cepts needed  by  secondary  school  stu- 
dents by  direct  ex|)erience  alone. 
Much  of  their  experience  must  be  of 
the  vicarious  variety.  Therefore,  dis- 
criminating use  of  audiovisual  aids, 
experimentation,  demonstrations,  and 
dramatizations  is  vital  to  concept  de- 
velopment. If  these  kinds  of  class- 
rjom  activities  are  accompanied  by 
di.scussions  students  will  be  helped  to 
under.stand  better  and  to  put  into 
words  the  many  dimensions  of  the  con- 
cepts they  are  considering.  And  this 
better  understanding  of  concepts  and 
the  verbal  symbols  u.sed  to  represent 
them  can  only  result  in  better  reading 
'Comprehension. 

We  might  consider  picture  reading, 
an  often  neglected  reading  skill  in  the 
content  subjects,  as  a  sf)ecific  example 
to  illu.strate  t\w  use  of  visual  aids  in 
concept,  vocabulary,  and  comprehen- 
sion development.  Students  should  be 
given  opportunities  to  think  about  and 
di.scuss  the  facts  and  the  |x>s.sible  im- 
plications of  the  facts  presented  by  the 
illustrations  in  their  textlwoks.  Often 
the  five  ir  questions  (H'lwF  IVItatf 
When/  Where  f  and  Why?)  may 
serve  as  a  conceptual  framework  for 
picture  reading. 

Wide  reading  is  tmiversally  recog- 
nized as  another  way  of  developing  vo- 
cai)ulary  and,  thereby,  .skill  in  reading 
comprehension.  This  assumption  is  as 
ccimmon  in  classroom  practice  as  it  is 
unwarranted  in  research.  Perhaps, 
one  reason  for  the  disappointing  re- 
sults of  research  about  the  effects  of 
wide  reading  on  vocabulary  develop- 
ment is  the  tendency  for  students  to  do 
their  wide  reading  in  areas  of  familiar 
vocabulary.  This  tendency  might  be 
offset  if  students  were  encouraged  to 
read  widely  in  familiar  contexts  con- 
taining some  unknown  words. 

Verbalism  forms  a  constant  threat  to 
comprehension  in  reading.  Students 
may  be  good,  glib,  accurate  word  call- 


ers with  little,  or  nt»,  or  wrong  under- 
standings of  the  Concepts  for  which  the 
words  are  s\nilK)ls  'I'liis  problem  can 
be  particularly  acute  in  reading  in  the 
content  subjects.  At  the  .secondary 
school  level  this  problem  can  be  re- 
duced by  inductive  teaching  of  techni- 
cal vocabulary  before  students  read. 

A  thread  running  through  all  of  the 
research  on  comprehension  is  that  di- 
rect teaching  is  needed  for  the  student 
to  develop  any  skill.  This  generaliza- 
tion is  particularly  valid  in  teaching 
vocabulary  in  relation  to  comprehen- 
sion. The  following  suggestions  by 
W.  S.  Gray  for  direct  vocabulary  in- 
struction are  as  |)ertinent  today  as  they 
were  when  he  made  them  sixteen  years 
ago  (4). 

i  1 )  Teachers  shf»ukl  constantly  direct 
pupils'  attention  to  words-;-to  ap- 
propriateness of  the  author*'?  choice 
of  words,  to  accuracy  of  meaninjr. 
to  the  power  of  \M»rcls  in  appealing 
to  the  various  senses. 

iZ)  Teachers  should  ofTer  two  choices 
uhen  a  word  is  re<|uired  m)  that 
piipds  may  practice  selecting  the 
e.xact  word. 

Ul)  keading  material  must  rontain  un- 
known words  to  aflford  piactice  in 
extendmg  word  meaning. 

(4)  Pupils  should  l)e  encouraged  t<» 
hudd  their  ow n  lists  of  te :hnical 
words 

We  have  considered  in  a  limited 
way  a  number  of  suggestions  for  ap- 
plying to  classroom  practice  iome"  of 
the  findings  of  research  concern ng  Aie 
relationship  between  word  meaning 
and  compreliension.  Let  us  now  look 
at  a  specific  example  of  developing  the 
vari«)tis  levels  of  comprehension  that 
have  been  identified  by  research. 

Students  might  be  asked  t<5  read  the 
excerpt  lielow  ada])ted  from  Rachel 
Carson*s  Under  the  Sea  IVind' 

As  Ookpik,  the  snowy  owl.  flew  si- 
lently up  the  valley  he  saw  among  the 
willows  the  moving  halls  that  were  ptar- 
migan. The  white  foe  moved  nearer, 
blending  into  the  pale  sky.  the  white 
prey  moved,  unfrightened,  over  the 
snow.  There  was  a  soft  i\rhoosh  of 
wings— a  scattering  of  feathers — and  on 
the  snow  a  red  stain  spread.  rc*d  as  a 
new  laid  ptarmigan  egg  before  the  shell 
pigments  have  dried. 
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Then,  an  exercise,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing addressed  to  the  students, 
might  follow  this  excerpt : 

To  help  you  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the 
three  levels  of  coinprcliensioji  study  t!ie 
words 

— on  the  snow  a  red  stain  spread 

The  first  level  of  comprehension  is  t!ie 
one  where  yoti  know  the  meaning  of 
each  Word- 
on 

(the)  Shozi' 
(a)  red 
stain 
spread 

The  second  level  of  comprehension  is 
the  one  where  you  understand  the  literal 
meaning  of  these  ivords  as  they  are  used 
together  in  the  phrase 

— on  the  snoiK*  a  red  stain  spread 
You  should  be  able  to  imagine  a  picture 
of  red  stain  growing  outwards  from  a 
central  point  on  the  snow. 
The  third   level   of  comprcliension  is 
where  you  read  between  the  lines,  where 
you  go  beyond  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words  and  interpret  the  idea  implied  hy 
the  words  m  the  total  context  tvithxn 
which  they  arc  used. 
What  is  the  idea  implied  by  the  words 

on  the  snozi'  a  red  stain  spread  f 

At  the  secondary  level  the  skilled 
reading  teacher  will  help  his  students 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  assessing  the 
nature  of  the  reading  task  before  him 
and  then  to  adjust  his  rate  and  manner 
of  reading  according  to  the  difficidty  of 
the  material  and  his  purposes  for  read- 
ing it.  This  habit  which  has  been  var- 
iously labeled  as  "previewing"  or  "sur- 
veying" can  l>e  learned  and  maintained 
only  by  having  many  opportunities  to 
practice  it. 

Four  purposes  for  reading  which 
have  been  identified  with  regular  fre- 
quency by  various  studies  (15)  are 
reading  for  details,  for  main  ideas,  for 
understanding  the  author^s  organiza- 
tion, and  for  making  inferences. 

Some  mental  image  of  a  hierarchy  of 
comprehension  skills  ranging  from 
easy  to  difficult  (/)  is  a  useful  concep- 
tual structure  for  framing  comprehen- 
sion questions.  A  teacher  should  un- 
derstand, for  example,  that,  in  any 
given  material,  questions  requiring  the 


location  of  s|)ecific  details  are  usually 
easiest  to  answer :  thiit  it  is  usually 
more  difficult  to  discover  the  main  idea 
of  a -sentence,  paragraph,  or  story  than 
to  answer  a  question  involving  specific 
details;  that  understanding  a  writer's 
organization  involves  some  synthesis  of 
readmg  for  main  ideas  and  details:  and 
that  questions  mvolving  inferential 
reasoning  are  the  most  difficult  to 
answer.  With  this  hierarchy  in  nu'nd 
the  judicious  teacher  can  distribute 
the  kinds  <jf  comprehension  questions 
according  to  an  individuaPs  or  a 
group's  ability  to  answer  and  need  for 
practice. 

There  is  evidence  that,  while  we 
tend  to  develop  in  our  :;tudents  the 
skill  ol  reading  for  details,  we  fail  to 
develop  the  other  three  comprehension 
skills  which  re<|uire  the  higher  mental 
thought  processes,  .\long  with  devel- 
oping meaningful  vocabularies,  a  most 
practical  suggestion  for  applying  re- 
search findings  in  comprehension  to 
classroom  practice  is  providing  a  bal- 
anced comprehension  skills  develop- 
ment program  for  each  student.  This 
kind  of  direct  comprehension  instruc- 
tional program  shoidd  enable  each  stu- 
dent to  work  with  challenging  and  in- 
trinsically interesting  reading  materials 
at  his  own  level  of  understanding,  ft 
should  give  him  opportunities  to  ex- 
perience varying  degrees  of  success  in 
answering  thought-provoking  ques- 
tions based  on  those  materials. 

The  hierarchy  of  the  four  im|)ortant 
and  interrelated  comprehension  skills 
should  be  a  part  of  each  content  sub- 
ject teacher's  professional  knowledge 
as  he  helps  to  guide  his  students'  un- 
derstandings of  his  subject.  He  must 
be  aware  that  the  teacher  of  English 
can  be  expected  to  provide  practice  in 
these  skills  only  in  a  general  way  inso- 
far as  his  own  subject  is  concerned. 
The  research  facts  are  that  these  four 
skills  have  different  emphases  in  each 
subject  and  that  the  person  most  com- 
petent to  deal  with  these  skills  in  any 
subject  is  the  subject  matter  specialist. 
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Reading  teachers  at  the  secoiularx 
le\el  have  one  di>tinct  advantage  over 
those  at  the  elementary  level  because 
they  can  lielp  their  more  mature  stu- 
dents to  understand  the  concept  of  the 
hierarchy  of  comprehension  skills. 
The  secondary  school  student  not  only 
should  know  how  to  read  well  but  also 
he  should  know  sometliing  about  the 
reading  process  iti>elf. 

When  he  undertakes  a  reading  com- 
prehension exercise  or  test  the  second- 
ary student  should  know  wliat  skills 
are  being  appraised.  He  should  be  a 
partner  with  his  teacher  in  a  process  of 
continuous  evaluation  of  his  own  prog- 
ress, continuous  di<ignosis  of  his  own 
reading  problems  and  suggestions  of 
|K)ssible  remedies  for  those  difficulties. 
All  this  can  !)e  made  easier  with  ap- 
propriately designed  materials  of  in- 
struction. While  all  this  can  be  ac- 
complished under  the  guidance  of  a 
competent  teacher,  the  student  himself 
should  understand  the  nature  of  the 
reading  comprehension  skills  he  is  to 
learn  and  the  purpose  of  learning  and 
practising  those  skills. 

Conclusioii 

An  obvious  conclusion  to  the  re- 
search in  comprehension  is  that  good 
readers  are  m.ide,  not  born.  At  the 
secondary  level  it  is  both  possible  and 
practical  for  students  and  teacliers  to- 
gether to  set  broad  and  far  reacliing  as 
well  as  specific  and  immediate  goals  in 
reading  instruction.  Perhaps  the  most 
im|)ortant  application  of  research  in 
comprehension  to  classroom  practice  is 
that  secondary  students  are  mature 
enough  to  be  involved  as  partners  with 
their  teachers  in  the  improvement  of 
reading  instruction, 
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in  Rate  of  Reading  to 
Classroom  Practice 
(Secondary) 

Walter  R.  Hti.L 
State  University  of  New  York 
ill  liiiffalo 

i:i)iXATioNAi,  RESEARCH,  laudable  for 
its  earnest  efforts  to  emulate  the  exact- 
ness of  the  physical  sciences,  fre- 
(jutntly  fails  to  carry  its  impact  to 
classroom  practice.  In  the  area  of 
readinj^,  it  is  common  for  three  to  five 
decades  to  elapse  between  the  collec- 
tion of  useful  research  data  and  their 
related  aj)])lication  to  curriculum, 
materials,  or  methods.  No  donbt 
many  factors  contribute  to  this  subcul- 
tural  Ic^.  No  argument  is  tendered 
here  against  professional  reticence  to 
change  reasonably  successful  oj^ra- 
tions  until  solid  evidence  of  better 
procedures  is  a-vailable.  What  is  de- 
cried is  the  inconsistent,  nearly  fickle 
manner  in  which  the  profession  furls 
its  sails  against  the  small  but  orderly 
winds  of  empirical  evidence,  and  then 
races  aloft,  .shakes  out  its  canvas,  to  run 
before  the  tempest  created  by  an  opin- 
ionatf'd  article  in  one  of  the  national 
Sunday  sn])plements.  Sometimes  we 
come  to  our  senses  before  we  are 
blown  hopelessly  off  course.  It  must 
be  admitted,  the  gale  usually  does  jar 
us  out  of  our  complacency. 

Thus  has  it  been  in  that  area  of  the 
business  known  as  reading  rate  an<l  its 
improvement.  Here  is  a  pertinent 
case  in  jjoint.  As  early  as  1879,  Javal 
re|x>rte(l  that  in  the  process  of  thor- 
ough reading,  the  eyes  moved  in  a  ser- 
ies of  small  fixatidus  along  each  line  ot 
print.  Since  JavaPs  research,  hun- 
dreds of  carefully  controlled  studies 
using  finite  reading  instruments  have 
confirmed  this  fact  and  its  supj)orting 
data.  This  evidence  was  dutifully  re- 
ported in  research  journals,  reading 
theory  texts,  psychology  texts,  as  well 
as  in  general  professional  sources. 
Then,  in  the  enrly  1960's  a  private 
reading  business,  having  learned  a  les- 
son from  the  Coca  Cola  Company,  ma- 


nijuilated  a  set  of  fortuitous  Madison 
Avenue  incidents,  and  soon  the  Ameri- 
can ])ublic  (and  too  many  profession- 
als) accepted  that  it  was  ]X)ssible  to 
read  at  ^'astronomically'*  high  rites  of 
ten  thousand  words-per-minute.  as  one 
learned  how  to  read  an  entire  page  at  a 
fixation.  In  time,  and  after  further  re- 
search, certain  scholars  of  readnig  crit- 
icized this  generalization  and  its  related 
practices.  A  controversy  ensued,  and 
the  improvement  of  reading  rate,  tradi- 
ti(»nally  considered  a  questionable  ob- 
jective ill  some  quarters,  became  a 
dirty  professional  word. 

.\  little  time  has  passed,  egos  have 
calmed,  high  interest  has  subsided, 
and  we  find  ourselves  looking  at  the 
issue  once  again.  The  illustration  is 
pertinent  to  this  introduction,  because 
it  enables  >ou  to  see  something  of  the 
dilenmia  of  this  writer.  First,  he 
would  like  to  sjxare  his  audience  the 
noil -hi rid  details  of  statistical  summa- 
ries, since  experience  indicates  they 
come  to  naught  in  transfer  to  class- 
room practice.  Evidently  the  stuff  re- 
search is  made  of — the  cold  hard  facts 
of  means,  standard  deviations,  and 
•'significance" — carries  little  force 
when  matched  against  the  needs  of  the 
beating  heart.  Secondly,  he  would  like 
to  draw  some  generalixations  from  his 
review  of  the  available  research,  and  to 
avoid  being  .stereoty])ed  as  an  eyeball 
mechanic  while  respectfully  .suggesting 
that  down  where  the  people  live,  the 
world  is  picking  up  its  pace — and  if 
one  wishes  to  keep  with  it.  he'd  better 
master  the  survival  skills. 

We  make  our  start  by  looking  at 
several  observations  from  three  publi- 
cations not  likely  to  be  considered  as 
reading  research  journals.  The  first 
of  these  sources  is  a  cartoon  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  sev- 
eral years  ago.  It  depicts  a  harried 
traveler  aiming  his  auto  along  the 
complex  maze  of  a  su])erhighway.  Al- 
though moving  at  a  good  rate,  be  is 
being  pressed  on  all  sides  by  the  horns 
and  indignation  of  those  who  wjuld  go 
faster.  As  he  looks  ahead,  he  sees 
three  routes,  and  a  decision  coming  up. 
The  sign  over  the  route  to  the  left  says 
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Montreal,  Bangor,  Boston  and  fades 
into  a  blur  of  ten  more  city  names. 
The  M^n  over  the  route  to  the  right 
reads  'lallahaN.scc,  ^\'a^hington,  D.  C, 
Baltimore,  and  gradually  decreases  in 
size  like  the  Snellen  chart.  And  the 
one  over  the  route  straight  ahead 
state.s — City  Dump  and  Slow  Readers. 

The  second  source  is  a  rather  fearful 
little  paperback,  entitled  Children 
Under  Pressure.  Here  are  a  few  quo- 
tations— statements  made  by  high 
school  students. 

i  d"ii*t  think  there's  anything  phy.nicaHy 
wrung  with  nic  but  I  just  go  throuuh 
life  fcthng  terribly  tiroci. 
There's*  so  niurh  pres'^ure,  it  seems,  ihat 
it  builds  up  to  a  {Knnt  at  which  you  have 
to  let  off  '^team.  Sji  1  get  nervous 
twitches,  or  my  hands  start  shaknig,  or 
!  start  argunig  with  {K'ople. 
After  studying,  f  feel  tired  because  !'\c 
been  reading  o\er  and  over  again  the 
facts  i*ni  likely  to  be  tested  an. 
When  T  come  home,  I  fee!  1  liave  to  get 
to  bed  early  because  I  sta>ed  up  late 
stud\ing  la.st  night  So  1  start  right 
after  scIvm^I.  but  the  work  goes  on  and 
on  because  I'm  tired  an<l  i  seem  to  have 
lost  my  ability. 

College  seems  to  have  nioved  down  tn 
the  high  school  In  my  .sophomore  >ear 
we  had  a  fat  notebook  full  of  notes  the 
teacher  of  biology  bad  taken  during  a 
summer  institute,  plus  our  regular  text- 
book and  a  supplementary  h<K)k  that  said 
mside  it  **This  book  is  fc»r  seniors  ni 
colli-ye  who  are  working  in  their  field  of 
cniicentration*'  {6). 

These  are  the  students  who  are  most 
serious  and  succes.sful  academically. 
The  quotes  from  those  who  have  gi\en 
lip  are  much  less  complimentary.  The 
ihird  source  is  for  those  who  might 
hold  the  opinion  that  these  are  just  idle 
adolescent  complaints.  The  following 
coinnients  are  from  the  Gordon  s  hook, 
The  Blight  on  the  lv\\  and  they  reflect 
something  of  the  emotional  state  of  to- 
day's youth.  The  comparative  per- 
centages of  males,  age  1.^-24.  who  at- 
tended Xew  Jersey  private  out-patient 
psychiatric  clinics  primarily  for  rea- 
sons of  academic  pressure  read  :  1953- 
55  ~  34  percent;  J 956-57  nrr  54  per- 
cent ;  and  VXiO-6\  "  74  percent.  Thus, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  those  getting 
psychiatric  care  were  most  concerned 
with  academic  pres.surcs.  The  Gordons 


turned  up  evideiicu  that  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  adolescents  among  psy- 
chiatric patients  has  increased  from  4 
percent  in  1953  to  12  percent  in  1962. 
They  also  cite  a  considerable  increase 
in  psychosomatic  illnesses,  such  as  ul- 
cers, in  adolescents  (7). 

Please  don't  misinterpret  me.  1 
don't  mean  to  imply  that  the  answer  to 
societal  and  personal  problems  lies  in 
developing  flexible  reading  rate. 
Rather,  I  hope  that  we  will  keep  in 
mind  that  the  following  research  gen- 
eralizations are  derived  from  patterns 
of  empirical  statistics — and  each  statis- 
tic represents  a  live  Inxly  with  dreams 
and  fears. 

Rate  ol  leading 

Reading  rate,  as  an  element  of  the 
reading  proces>.  has  heeii  a  part  of  the 
literature  since  the  earhest  scientific 
investigations  of  the  process  (2]). 
.And.  if  we  diligently  search  the  litera- 
ture, we  will  find  that  upper  school 
level  teachers  identified  a  need  for  ini- 
proved  reading  rate  as  early  as  1894 
iU)).  '''raditioiially.  we  have  not 
\iewed  a  direct  empliasis  upon  the  im- 
provement of  reading  rate  to  he  a  basic 
objective  of  elementary  reading  in- 
struction, although  a  good  total  pro- 
gram in  elementary  reading  reflects  it- 
self in  pupil  reading  efficiency,  as  in 
other  positive  reading  attributes. 
College  le\el  programs  were  the  first 
to  accept  the  impro\cment  of  reading 
rate  as  a  worthwhile  objective  in  itself, 
and  during  the  period  1945-60,  when 
college  reading  programs  were  found 
at  the  majority  of  higher  educational 
instituti(Mis  in  this  country,  the  major- 
ity of  such  programs  emphasized  late 
improvement  and  study  efficiency. 
High  schools  tended  to  follow  suit, 
wit^  some  lag  in  time,  and  with  lesser 
di**  ■  emphasis.  A  survey  of  the  liter- 
ature on  high  school  reading  programs 
published  by  IRA  in  1965  indicated 
that  the  most  frequent  pattern  of  a 
high  school  reading  program  was  a 
class  or  center  primarily  directed  to- 
ward the  improvement  of  reading  rate 
and  study  efficiency  (77),  The  "dy- 
nanuc  speed  reading"  boom  of  the 
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early  1960's  and  its  related  contro- 
ver^^y  appears  to  be  tailing  off. 
Perhaps  we  are  ready  to  view  the  im- 
provement of  reading  rate  as  one  of 
the  ije\eral  worthwhile  objectives  of 
higher  level  reading  development,  and 
to  consider  any  improvement  made  in 
this  direction  to  be  useful  to  the 
reader,  even  though  it  does  not  reach 
the  phenomenal  claims  of  the  private 
enterprisers. 

Selected  generalizations  from 
reading  rate  resc;»rch 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  re- 
search on  reading  rate  reflects  differ- 
ences in  findings  and  conclusions. 
We  would  be  naive  to  expect  perfect 
consensus  fnnn  the  study  of  human  be- 
havior. The  following  generalizations 
represent  consistent  patterns  among 
the  empirical  investigations. 

1 .  The  meaningfulness  of  readmg 
rate  and  the  legitimacy  of  programs  di- 
rected toward  its  improvement  is  quite 
dependent  uiion  the  assumption  of  ade- 
quate comprehension  of  the  material 
read  {14).  But  this  raises  an  enigma 
of  the  entire  area  of  reading  instruc- 
tion— the  nature  of  adequate  compre- 
hension. It  has  been  traditional  and 
expedient  to  use  75  percent  accuracy 
in  answering  (juestions  constructed  for 
the  selection  as  a  criterion  of  reading 
adequacy  for  testing  or  instructional 
purposes.  This  places  emphasis  on  ac- 
curacy of  comprehension  **per-unit-of- 
material."  More  importantly,  it  ig- 
nores the  instructional  goal  of  the 
self-directed  reader.  In  the  broader 
life  setting,  as  well  as  the  pressure  cir- 
cumstance of  the  modern  high  school, 
it  would  seem  reasonable  to  stress 
adequate  comprehension  in  terms  of 
concepts  gained  "per-iniit-of-time." 
Reasonable,  perhaps,  in  instructional 
emphasis,  but  very  difficult  in  terms  of 
objective  measuremert  (4). 

2.  We  encounter  a  similar  problem 
of  measurement  with  rate  itself.  It  is 
traditional  and  statistically  expedient 
to  measure  reading  rate  and  its  im- 
provement in  units  of  **words-per- 
minute,*'  whether  measured  on  an 
*'amoinit-limit**  basis  (how  much  time 


taken  to  read  a  selection  of  certain 
wurd  length)  or  on  a  '*lime-liinit" 
basis — how'  many  words  can  be  read  in 
a  selection  when  given  a  certam  limit 
of  time  in  which  to  read  (2/).  Like 
the  percent  accuracy  of  comprehension 
measure,  the  words-per-niinute  meas- 
ure is  practical  in  measurement  and  re- 
search. Nevertheless,  it  would  seem 
instructionally  appropriate  to  develop 
readers  who  assimilated  concepts-per- 
hour,  or  whatever  practical  period  of 
time  is  available  for  such  readnig. 

3.  It  is  widely  accepted  that  the 
most  effective  reading  rate  is  that 
which  |)erniits  the  reader  to  aclue\e  his 
reading  pur|X)ses  as  adjusted  to  the 
nature  of  the  material  he  reads,  his 
background  in  the  topic,  the  setting  in 
whicli  he  reads,  and  his  pertinent  per- 
sonal characteristics.  Thus,  long  ago, 
effective  reading  rate  became  an  inti- 
mate conse(|uence  of  reading  flexibilitv 
{25). 

4.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  fal- 
lacious to  think  of  one  general  ap- 
propriate rate  of  thorough  reading  for 
any  one  individual  or  group.  Rather, 
it  is  better  to  view  the  individual  as 
having  a  series  of  rates  of  thorough 
reading.  Empirical  findings  support 
this  (),  2).  However,  there  is  some 
evidence  to  suggest  that  while  an  iiub- 
vidual  reader  may  read  different  mate- 
rials at  different  rates,  he  will  tend  to 
maintain  his  relative  |X>siti()n  in  com- 
parison with  the  rates  of  other  readers 
on  those  different  materials  (21). 
The  major  exception,  of  course,  would 
occur  when  he  counters  content  for 
which  he  has  little  background. 

5.  Like  other  aspects  of  the  reading 
process,  reading  rate  is  influenced  by, 
and  rate  improvement  is  limited  by, 
personal  characteristics  of  the  reader: 
his  intelligence ;  his  general  f  rasp  of 
the  language,  particularly  his  meaning 
and  sight  vocabulary;  his  background 
of  concepts;  his  mastery  of  the  basic 
skills  of  reading;  his  physiological  con- 
dition :  and  his  effective  drive  and 
emotional  flexibility  {16). 

6.  Empirical  data  indicate  that  the 
majority  of  high  school  students  ha- 
bitually  read   at    rates  considerably 
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below  tlieir  capacities  to  perform  (15) 

7.  There  is  considerable  evidence 
that  high  school  students  can  increase 
their  reading  rates  in  either  short,  in- 
tensive programs  or  in  longer  multi* 
objective  reading  programs  (18,  20). 
This  increase  in  reading  rates  is  main- 
tained to  a  large  extent  if  the  individ- 
ual continues  to  apply  hiii  learned  ap- 
proaches. Further,  it  does  not  take  a 
great  deal  of  teacliing  experience  to 
develop  a  program  which  successfully 
improves  reading  rate,  a  finding  which 
has  both  positive  and  negative  ini])lica- 
tions  for  reading  professionals. 

8.  While  reading  rates  can  be  im- 
proved, and  most  students  can  learn  to 
read  faster,  there  are  limits  to  the  ex- 
tent of  this  improvement  (3).  Spachc 
has  presented  evidence  wliich  places  a 
physiological  limit  on  thorough  read- 
ing around  800-900  wtm  (19).  Stroud 
has  indicated  that  tiie  psychological 
limit  of  thorough  reading  under  work 
conditions  is  more  frequently  around 
500  WPM  {21).  In  these  estimates, 
the  term  ''thorough  reading**  is  an  im- 
])Ortant  consideration.  This  means 
that  these  limits  are  imposed  when 
the  reader  covers  his  material  in  a 
progres.sive  series  of  .  fixations,  line 
by  line,  paragraph  by  ])aragraph,  at- 
tempting rather  total  assimilation  of 
content.  If  he  "skim-reads'*  the  mate- 
rial by  skipping  certam  sentences  or 
even  paragraphs,  there  is  no  real  limit 
to  his  rate  in  terms  of  words-per- 
minute  {16).  The  limit  in  skimming  is 
imposed  only  by  how  familiar  the  indi- 
vidual wishes  to  be  with  the  author's 
literal  presentation  and  by  how  well 
the  reader  can  generalize  understand- 
ing from  a  limited  set  of  cues. 

Generalizations  emanatinj>^  from 
eye-movement  studies 

Much  of  what  we  have  learned 
about  reading  rate  has  resulted  from 
eye-movement  research.  Some  of 
these  generalized  findings  are  listed 
here.  It  can  be  seen  that  they  apply  to 
more  than  the  one  aspect  of  the  read- 
ing program  (1,  22,  24). 

1.  Silent  reading  is  more  efficient 
than  oral  reading  as  soon  as  the  reader 


has  mastered  a  basic  sight  vocabulary 
and  the  fundamental  reading  process. 

2-  Words  can  be  recognized  as  units 
from  partial  cues,  and  are  not  depend- 
ent upon  minute  analysis  as  long  as 
the  word  is  a  part  of  the  reader's  sight 
vocabulary. 

3.  Mechanically,  total  reading  time 
is  com|X)sed  of  fixation  time  and  eye- 
ir/"*einent  time.  Of  tliese,  the  much 
greater  portion,  {a])proximately  9/10 
of  the  total  reading  tnne).  is  spent  in 
fixations.  This  would  include,  of 
course.  *^ime  spent  in  regressive  fixa- 
tions. I.e..  eye  stops. 

4.  Slower  readers  make  mere  fixa- 
tions, more  regressions,  and  spend 
more  time  per  fixation  than  faster 
readers.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  should 
be  surprised ! 

5.  In  the  larger  setting,  good  com- 
])rehenders  reveal  more  efficient  eye- 
movement  performance,  better  rate, 
and  more  flexible  adju.stment  to  read- 
ing conditions  than  poor  coniprehen- 
ders.  ,Again.  we  should  be  si  rprised  if 
this  were  not  so,  since  we  recognize 
that  comprehension  is  the  final  product 
of  interrelated  skills  and  habits. 

6.  Eye-.iiovement  efficiency  and  its 
related  aspect  of  reading  rate  are  ad- 
versely effected  by  certain  conditions, 
as  long  as  the  reader  accepts  the  chal- 
lenge of  understanding  the  material  he 
is  reading.  The.se  conditions  include; 
a)  more  difficult  material  in  terms  of 
readability,  b)  leading  i)urp()ses  of 
greater  complexity*  such  as  critical 
analysis  of  material  or  organizing  a 
structure  of  ideas  as  contrasted  to  gen- 
eral enjoyniont  of  content,  c)  ex- 
tremes in  intensity  of  **felt  pressure*' 
by  the  reader;  that  is»  both  too  little  or 
too  much  pressure  will  cause  the 
reader  to  perfonn  less  efficiently. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  eye-movement 
research  process  has  been  employed  to 
justify  the  use  of  eye-movement  train- 
ing as  a  means  of  improving  reading 
rate,  when  that  very  source  has  pro- 
vided hard  data  of  the  uselessness  of 
such  operations.  Eye-movement  data 
indicate  clearly  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  quite  young  readers,  the  eye- 
movement  processes  are  shaped  by  the 
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ceirral  perceptual  and  thinking  proc- 
es^es  of  the  reader,  not  vice  versa. 
The  futihty  cf  attempting  to  increase 
reading  rate  by  concentrating  upon  the 
reader's  "eye-balK'  actions  is  seen  in 
such  evidence  as;  a)  time  spent  in  ac- 
tual movement  is  fractional,  (approxi- 
mately .003  seconds),  b)  interfixative 
movements  are  reflex  action  and  are 
uninfluenced  by  reader  volition  or 
training  process,  and  c)  eye-span  per 
fixation  seldom  extends  beyond  one 
and  a  fraction  words  in  the  contextual 
reading  situation  (22). 

It  does  not  follow,  necessarily,  that 
mechanical  devices  such  as  reading 
pacers,  readmg  fdms.  or  tachisto.scopes 
are  useless  or  dishonest,  as  some  writ- 
ers would  imply.  This  would  depend 
upon  ln>w  they  are  employed,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  take  over  the  pro- 
gram, the  motivation  and  skill  objec- 
tives of  the  instructor,  and.  since  the\ 
are  relatively  expensive,  how  much 
their  purpose  limits  the  other  functions 
of  the  reading  program  (17).  l\ed 
judiciously,  they  can  provide  variety, 
motivation,  and  a  source  of  independ- 
ent practice  for  secondary  students. 
^^any  otherwise  adecjuate  secondary 
school  readers  operate  sluggishly  and 
rather  rigidly  in  their  attack  u|)on 
reading  content  (U).  The  teacher 
can  employ  reading  films  or  parens  as 
part  i)i  a  program  to  gradually  condi- 
tion these  students  into  faster  assimila- 
tion of  content.  There  is  considerable 
research  to  support  this  generalization 
{23).  Hut  we  are  speaking  here  of  their 
value  in  developing  faster  reading 
reaction  response,  not  about  their 
value  in  training  specific  eye-movement 
|)atterns,  which  is  equivocal  (8). 
Surely,  the  same  objective  can  be 
reached  by  well  motivated  instruction 
and  a  variety  of  reading  materials. 
Hut.  it  must  be  recognized  that  this 
takes  teacher  time,  talent,  and  energy 
which  might  better  be  directed  to  those 
aspects  of  the  program  for  which  there 
are  few  materials  or  devices  of  instruc- 
tion available. 

Nor  does  it  necessarily  follow  that 
the  use  of  mechanical  devices  to  condi- 
tion a  faster  perception  of  reading 


content  precludes  a  total  program  ob- 
jective of  developing  reading  flexibil- 
ity. After  all,  one  of  the  major  detrac- 
tors from  flexibility  is  that  many  read- 
ers are  rigidly  slow  in  their  attack  on 
all  materials.  And.  there  is  no  reason 
why  mechanical  devices,  particularly 
individual  ])acers  which  can  be  adjusted 
to  purpose  and  material,  cannot  be  em- 
ployed to  considerable  advantage  in 
conditioning  the  reader  to  a  varied  at- 
tack. 

A  note  (onceining  flexibility 
of  reading  rate 

It  was  not  the  specific  function  of 
this  paper  to  treat  tlie  broad  issues  of 
reading  flexibility,  per  sc.  However, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  reading  flexibil- 
ity and  rate  of  reading  are  intimately 
related  In  terms  of  program  objec- 
tives, scholars  of  the  area  are  agreed 
that  our  major  pur]x»se  is  to  develop  a 
flexible  reader,  one  who  adjusts  his 
total  reading  attack  to  fit  his  reading 
purposes  (including  consideration  of 
the  state  of  his  knowledge  about  the 
topic),  and  to  the  readability  of  his 
mat-riaK  In  this,  being  capable  of 
reading  rather  rapidly  for  some  pur- 
|K»ses  and  in  .some  materials  enhances 
liis  potential  for  flexibility.  Also,  we 
would  hope  that  whatever  approach  he 
used,  whether  it  be  scanning,  skim- 
ming, rapid  thorough  reading,  or  care- 
ful analysis  of  ideas,  he  would  do  each 
as  efficiently  as  possible ! 

The  concept  of  reading  flexibility  is 
not  a  recent  development  (/,  25). 
However,  it  has  gained  considerable 
emphasis  as  a  major  objective  of  read- 
ing instruction  during  this  decade. 
Partly,  this  has  resulted  from  the  rate 
vs.  comprehension  controversy,  with 
the  recognition  that  the  concept  of  flex- 
ibility provides  both  a  theoretical  and 
operational  catalyst  to  combine  the 
best  elements  of  both  reading  rate  and 
reading  comprehension. 

McDonald  and  several  others  have 
provided  good  summaries  of  the  re- 
search and  thinking  on  the  topic  of 
flexibility  {5,  16).  It  may  be  useful  to 
con:Mder  here  several  implications  of 
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flexibility  rehcarch  they  relate  to 
rate  of  reading. 

Even  good  readers  at  the  high 
school  and  college  levels  are  not  as  di- 
versified in  dieir  reading  attack  as  the\ 
could  be  {12,  15).  While  there  has 
been  little  controlled  study  of  the  most 
effective  nature  of  flexibility  programs, 
we  have  evidence  that  improvement  in 
flexibility  can  be  gamed  through  pro- 
grams directed  to  that  end  (2,  P).  As 
one  might  expect,  a  reader^s  flexibility 
is  influenced  by  a  number  of  factors. 
Iioth  personal  and  instructional  (16). 
These  are  much  the  same  as  those 
which  mfluence  readmg  comprehension 
and  reading  rate  ( 10).  In  a  sense,  all 
reasonable  reading  instruction  from 
the  readiness  period  to  the  college 
graduate  couise  which  deals  with  tlie 
analysis  of  specific  technical  content 
contributes  to  the  objective  of  flexible 
reading  behavior.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended that  specific  instructional  ac- 
tivity to  develop  conscious  reader  ad- 
justment of  attack,  particularly  in 
reading  rate,  should  not  be  emphasized 
before  the  reader  is  well  founded  in  his 
fundamental  reading  skills,  somewhere 
around  sixtn  or  seventh  grade  (5). 

Instructional  implications 

Hopefullv.  fMost  of  the  foregoing 
comment  has  classroom  value  for  im- 
proving flexible  rate  of  reading.  A 
few  specific  implications  for  mstruction 
are  presented  here. 

1.  As  in  any  good  reading  program, 
it  is  wise  to  assess  the  reading  skills 
and  developmental  characteristics  of 
the  pupils.  Students  with  basic  read 
ing  skill  deficiencies  should  receive 
more  fundamental  corrective  reading 
help  before  undertaking  intense  in- 
struction in  rate.  Those  with  physical 
and  personal  anomalies  should  be  re- 
ferred for  corrective  aid. 

2.  Improvement  of  thorough  rate  of 
reading  should  consist  of  btit  one  im- 
portant phase  of  the  development  of 
reading  flexibility.  Other  phases 
should  include  instruction  and  practice 
in  the  use  of  a)  a  reading-study  proce- 
dure sticli  as  POINT  or  sq3r,  b)  scan- 
ning to  locate  specific  information,  c) 


skimming  to  gain  an  inipressic  >  tl;*^ 
total  idea  structure,  d)  a  rapid  i 
procedure,  and  e)  critical  anal\  S  <  f 
content.  Of  these,  the  study  pi  .  - 
dure  should  be  taught  first  since  it  can 
be  immediately  employed  by  the  pupil 
and  provider  a  meaningful  setting  for 
use  of  die  other  phases. 

3.  In  the  improvement  of  thorough 
reading  rate,  the  practice  reading 
materials  are  quite  nnportant.  They 
should  be  easier  than  the  student's  in- 
structional level  (e.g.  fewer  than  5 
percent  word  hesitations  and  better 
than  75  percent  comprehension  on  un- 
linied  readings).  The  materials 
should  be  lucid,  neatly  organized,  on 
topics  of  interest,  but  not  requiring 
special  background  of  information. 
These  recommendations  are  particu- 
larly important  for  materials  read  un- 
der mechanical  pacing. 

4.  The  early  portion  of  the  rate  im- 
provement pr(^rani  should  concentrate 
rather  intensively  upon  jolting  the 
reader  out  of  sluggish  reading  reaction 
habits.  The  four  basic  elements  of  this 
attack  <ire  a)  instruction  in  the  ration- 
ale of  flexible  reading  rate,  b)  demon- 
stration of  procedures,  c)  controlled 
guided  practice  (here  the  mechanical 
devices  are  u^eful).  and  d)  immediate 
transfer  reading  practice  (timed  but  not 
mechanically  controlled). 

5.  After  the  initial  phase  of  estab- 
lishing new  patterns,  the  direction  of 
instruction  and  materials  should  n^Dve 
in  graduated  steps  a)  from  easy  to 
more  difScult  content,  b)  from  shorter 
to  longer  selections,  c)  from  compre- 
hension tasks  of  general  overview  to 
identification  of  main  ideas,  to  sum- 
mary organization  of  the  major  struc- 
ture, to  specific  recall  of  factual  con- 
tent, and  d)  from  instrtictor  provided 
purpose  to  pupil  Mentificaiion  of  pur- 
pose. When  the  more  efficient  habits 
of  thorough  reading  are  well  estab- 
lished, die  instructor  would  intensify 
the  practice  of  flexible  adjustment  of 
reading  rate  to  a  variety  of  materials 
and  purposes. 

6.  Motivation  is  important  since  the 
student  is  being  asked  to  change 
deeply  grooved  behavior.   To  this  end. 
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freqtient  individual  conferences,  peri- 
odic testing,  \  ariety  in  instructional 
procedures,  reading  selections  of  inter- 
esting content,  the  keeping  of  progress 
records,  and  a  personable  tearht*'  are 
quite  helpful. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  end  by  citing 
Arthur  Heilman's  application  of  Par- 
kinson's law  to  the  publishing  busi- 
ness. It  states  "When  a  society  devel- 
ops high  productive  capacity  in  paper 
manufacture  and  printing  facilities, 
that  society  .vill  find  something  to 
print  on  the  paper"  {8).  I  can  think 
of  no  better  reason  why  we  must  teach 
students  to  read  selectively  and  rap- 
idly, as  well  as  accurately. 
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Applying  Research  Findings 
in  Comprehension  to 
Classroom  Practice 
(College) 

Rini.ARij  P.  Williams 
New  Mexico  State  University 

RESEARCH  in  educatioH  began  in  the 
nineteen  twenties,  as  one  considers  the 
elenient.4  of  comprehension  in  reading. 
Three  factors  gave  rise  to  the  research 
and  contri.  uted  to  its  growth.  First, 
there  was  a  new  emphasis  on  deter- 
mining a  scientific  basis  for  curriculum 
by  determining  the  extent  of  individual 
disciplines.    The  field  of  reading  was 
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one  of  tlie  first  areas  to  be  analyzed. 
Secondly,  the  experience-centered  ap- 
proach in  education,  proposed  by 
Dewey,  Kil])atrick,  and  Thorndike, 
eni])liasized  tliat  the  school  take  its 
cues  from  the  values,  needs,  and  inter- 
ests of  children.  Books  and  associated 
reading  materials  were  examined  to 
determine  whether  they  actually  nitt 
the  values,  need^,  and  interests  of  the 
children.  Thirdly,  the  most  important, 
there  \\;is  a  j^rovving  recognition  for 
the  need  of  individualizing  instriictidi 
due  to  the  enforcement  of  coni])ulsory 
school  attendance  laws.  Also,  psy- 
cliolugists  disclosed  that  children's 
abilities  develop  with  age,  but  that  the 
degrees  of  attainment  of  these  abilities 
varied  tremendously  within  a  given 
age. 

Therefore,  if  the  democratic  idea  of 
education —the  greatest  good  for  the 
greate.st  number — was  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  reading  field,  readmg  material  had 
to  be  suitable  for  the  majority  of  the 
children  and  yet  provide  tor  the  de- 
Munts  within  sj)ecified  chronological 
age  groti])s.  Some  forty  years  of  re- 
search have  followed 

In  spite  of  the  generally  favorable 
attitude  toward  science  and  research,  a 
considerable  time  lag  is  required  befoie 
an  innovation  reaches  wide  acceptance. 
This  is  true  despite  the  economic  bene- 
fits of  the  innovations  stu  -  ^d.  For  in- 
stance, a  40-year  t'nie  lag  was  found 
between  the  first  success  of  the  tunnel 
oven  in  the  pottery  industry  and  its 
general  use  Over  14  years  were  re- 
quired for  hybrid  seed  corn  to  reach 
complete  adoption  in  Iowa.  About  50 
years  elapsed  after  development  of  a 
new  educational  practice  before  its 
adoption  by  all  public  schools.  Put  in 
another  way,  the  average  American 
school  lags  25  years  behind  the  best 
practice.  To  help  close  this  time  lag, 
classroom  practitioners  should  apply 
research  findings  in  comprehension  to 
classroom  practice. 

(leorge  Spaclie  has  de.scribed  com- 
prehension as  an  almost  perfect  exam- 
ple of  a  gcstalt,  a  total  that  is  greater 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  factors  of  word 


meanings,  interrelationshij)  of  details, 
and  reasoning  are  significant  com]}o- 
nents  of  comprehen.sion.  These  fac- 
tors are  identified  in  a  majority  of 
factor  analyses  of  reading  tests  Yet 
certainly  com])rehension  is  more  than 
these  three  simple  elements,  for  this  in- 
formation leaves  unanswered  the  ques- 
tions of  what  thinking  processes  oier- 
:iie  in  compreliension  and  how  those 
processes  may  be  measured  or  trained. 

Thinking  and  comprehension  must 
be  considered  as  an  intellectual  process 
in  terms  of  the  individual's  personality 
iiiakeu]).  .Among  the  factors  to  be 
considered  are  the  background  of  ex- 
l>erience  of  the  indi\  idual  and  how 
readily  he  can  deliver  this  information 
into  coiiscicuisiiess.  The  ability  to 
form  concepts  also  vitally  affects  how 
well  one  can  comprehend  in  any  learn- 
ing situation. 

Reading  comprehension  is  more 
than  decoding  an  interpretation  of 
meaning  fro  .  *  .e  printed  j^age.  To  il- 
lustrate that  1  ^ding  comprehension  is 
more  than  decoding  an  interpretation 
of  meaning  from  the  printed  page,  con- 
sider Albert  Kingston's  example  of  the 
Ir'I'Othetical  reaction  of  a  group  of 
c  ;'*eii  who  read  the  following  n;ir- 
s<  i  y  rhyme : 

Jack  and  Jill  U'cnt  up  the  hill 
to  fetch  a  pail  oj  tcatcr. 
Jock  jell  do7i*fi  and  broke  his  croi^m 
s4nd  Jill  came  titmhling  after. 

1.  Two  lads  went  up  a  hill  to  get 
.some  wMter  but  both  fell  down. 

2.  A  boy  named  Jack  and  a  girl 
named  Jill  went  up  a  hill  to  get  a 
bucket  of  water  from  a  well,  the  boy 
fell  down,  and  hurt  his  head.  Then 
the  girl  fell  down  too. 

3.  A  king  and  queen  went  up  a  hill 
to  get  some  water.  The  king  fell  down 
and  broke  his  crown.  The  queen  fell 
too. 

4.  A  man  and  a  woman  climbed  a 
mountain.  The  man  whose  name  was 
Jack  fell  and  broke  a  crown  the  dentist 
had  put  in  a  tooth.  The  lady  whose 
name  was  Jill  fell  down  after  him  as 
she  tried  to  help  bi  n. 

5.  Two  people  went  up  a  hill  look- 
ing for  water.    The  man  slipped  and 
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fell  down  to  the  bottom.  The  woman 
fell  down  on  to])  of  hmi. 

6.  A  hoy  and  a  girl  named  Jack  and 
Jill  ascended  a  hill  seeking  water. 
Jack  slipped  and  fractured  his  skull. 
Jill  also  slipped  and  rolled  down  the 
hill. 

In  each  interpretation  there  arc  cer- 
lam  elements  of  correct  average  decod- 
ing. Each  child  made  associations 
from  his  experience  background  that 
were  meaningful  to  him.  Can  we  as- 
sume which  child  had  the  greatest 
comprehension?  Certainly  not  on  the 
e\  idence  shown  here.  As  classroom 
practitioi'ers  we  would  seek  to  elicit 
more  information  from  each  student  by 
(jucstions.  discussions,  and  suggestions. 

An  early  study  by  Thorndike  indi- 
cated that  comprehension  of  even  sim- 
ple reading  material  was  a  complex 
process.  He  analyzed  the  test  re- 
s])Onses  of  several  hundred  students  m 
grades  3-8  in  terms  of  three  dimen- 
sions: individual  word  meaning,  the 
weighting  of  words  or  larger  elements, 
and  the  jmrpose  or  mental  set  of  the 
reader.  He  concluded  that  the  com- 
plex nature  of  comprehension  favored 
the  teaching  of  silent  rending  followed 
by  (juestioning  rather  than  oral  reading 
instruction,  since  vocalizing  was  no  in- 
dication that  understanding  had  oc- 
curred. 

The  nature  of  readirg  com])rehen- 
sion  has  more  recently  l)een  mvesti- 
gated  by  means  of  factor  analysis. 
Davis  found  nine  factors  underlying 
comi)rchension  in  his  study  of  the  com- 
prehension skills  of  421  college  stu- 
dents. His  experimental  materials 
were  tests  CI  and  C2  of  Form  Q  of 
the  Coo])erative  Reading  Comprehen- 
sion Tests.  He  inter])retid  Hie  nine 
factors  in  terms  of  the  followmg  abili- 
ties :  1 )  knowledge  of  word  meanings ; 
2)  ability  to  select  the  appropriate 
meaning  for  a  word  or  phrase  in  the 
light  of  its  particular  contextual  set- 
ting; 3)  ability  to  follow  organization 
of  a  passage  and  to  identify  antece- 
dents and  references  in  it;  4)  ability  to 
select  the  main  thought  of  a  passage; 
5)  ability  to  answer  questions  that  are 
specifically  answered  in  a  passage;  6) 


ability  to  answer  questions  that  are 
answered  in  a  passage  but  not  in  the 
words  in  which  the  question  is  asked ; 
7)  ability  to  draw  inferences  from  a 
passage  about  its  contents;  8)  ability 
to  recognize  the  literary  devices  used 
in  a  passage  and  to  determine  its  tone 
and  mood;  and  9)  ability  to  determine 
a  writer's  purpose,  intent,  and  point  of 
view,  hence,  to  draw  inferences  about 
the  writer. 

In  contrast  to  Davis'  results.  Harris, 
in  his  study  of  the  elements  underlying 
coinj^reiiension  of  literature  by  112  col- 
lege students,  found  one  general  factor 
to  accownt  for  comprehension  of  both 
])rose  and  poetry  and  one  general  fac- 
tor underlying  seven  skills  considered 
by  the  nnestigator  to  be  necessary  to 
the  comprehension  of  literary  mate- 
rials. In  a  somewhat  later  study,  Ver- 
non also  found  that  two  factors  ac- 
counted for  the  '  intercorrelation  of 
seven  tests  of  com])rehension  and  vo- 
cabulary constructed  by  him  to  investi- 
gate the  reading  ability  of  183  Ameri- 
can and  British  college  students. 

A  number  of  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted to  determine  variables  that 
might  improve  reading  comprehension. 
Arnold  investigated  the  effect  of  four 
study  techniques— underlining,  reread- 
ing, outlining,  and  summarizing — upon 
the  comprehension  of  history  text 
materials  by  242  college  students.  No 
method  yielded  consistently  better 
comprehension  scores.  Christensen 
and  Stordahl  did  not  find  significant 
differences  among  groups  of  compre- 
hension scores  when  the  ])assages  read 
included  headings,  underlinings,  sum- 
maries, or  outlines.  The  subjects  for 
this  \)ti\r  of  studies  were  approximately 
800  Air  Force  trainees.  In  contrast  to 
the  results  just  stnnmarized.  Holmes 
found  that  comprehension  of  history 
and  science  material  was  significantly 
better  when  170  college  students  were 
guided  by  pertinent  questions  rather 
than  by  using  a  rereading  technique. 
The  questioning  technique  was  espe- 
cially effective  for  delayed  recall. 

Factors  other  than  study  techniques 
have  been  examined  in  relation  to  im- 
])roving      reading  comprehension. 
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Bernstein  found  tliat  conipreliension 
and  rate  of  reading  of  100  ninth  grad- 
ers were  significantly  better  on  a  story 
designed  to  be  more  interesting  tlian 
on  anotlier  passage  wliere  readability 
was  held  constant.  In  contrast  to  her 
finding,  Bryant  and  Barry  did  not  find 
that  varying  interest  affected  either  the 
comprehension  or  the  rate  of  57  college 
freshmen  when  reading  simple  (junior 
high  level)  narrative  style  articles. 

The  effect  of  programed  instruction 
on  reading  comprehension  has  been  re- 
])orted  in  two  studies.  Raygor  and 
W'ark  investigated  the  effectiveness  of 
two  variations  of  programed  instruc- 
tion as  compared  with  an  instructor- 
ceiitered  approach  to  the  teaching  of 
skills  in  locating  the  main  idea  of  a 
])assage.  Three  groups  of  24  college 
freshmen  participated  in  the  study. 
Both  programing  groups  ])erformed 
signncantly  better  than  the  third 
grorp  on  a  standardized  test  of  reading 
comprehension.  Neither  programed 
approach  was  more  effective  than  the 
other.  Calvin  and  Hanhy  studied  the 
effect  of  ]>rogramed  instruction  in 
mathematics  on  the  reading  compre- 
hension of  408  high  school  students. 
When  results  of  tlie  STEP  reading 
achievement  of  students  who  had  been 
instructed  in  mathematics  w^ithout  pro- 
gramed materials  w^ere  comjjared  with 
those  of  the  experimental  group,  the 
students  studying  geometry  by  means 
of  programed  materials  showed  a  sig- 
nificant gain  in  speed  of  reading  com- 
prehension, hut  none  of  the  experimen- 
tal group  showed  a  significant  gain  in 
total  reading  score  or  level  of  comi)re- 
hension. 

The  effect  upon  reading  comprehen- 
sion when  reading  material  orally  or 
silently  was  investigated  by  Collins 
He  used  seven  levels  of  difficulty  for 
both  the  silent  and  oral  passages.  In 
his  study  of  60  college  freshmen,  oral 
reading  yielded  significantly  higher 
total  comprehension  score's.  Oral 
reading  was  especially  effective  for 
"very  easy"  and  *'fairly  difficult**  mate- 
rial. 

Another  factor  was  studied  by 
Strom.    She  correlated  the  reading 


comprehension  scores  of  327  high 
school  sophomores  with  their  scores  on 
a  test  of  their  knowledge  of  the  gram- 
mar and  syntax  utilized  in  the  ten  pas- 
sages read  on  the  comprehension  test. 
She  found  a  significant  correlation  be- 
tween comprehension  and  knowledge 
of  granunar  among  four  classes  who 
attended  a  university  laboratory  school 
where  instru<?tion  in  grammar  and  syn- 
tax was  closely  integrated  with  writing 
and  oral  expression.  No  significant 
correlation  was  found  between  compre- 
hensitm  and  knowledge  of  granmiar  for 
the  other  classes  drawn  from  public 
and  private  schools. 

Investigators  have  presented  evi- 
dence which  shows  that  a  reader  is 
more  likely  to  accept  a  statement  or 
argument  which  harmonizes  with, 
rather  than  runs  counter  to,  his  atti- 
tudes and  beliefs.  Crossen  reports 
that  **an  unfavorable  attitude  toward  a 
topic  of  some  personal  and  niimediate 
concern  tends  to  interfere  w^ith  the 
critical  reading  of  material  alK>ut  that 
topic.*' 

To  sup|)ort  the  findings  of  Crossen, 
Cannell  and  Mac  Donald  found  that  the 
accei)tance  of  the  finding  of  the  rela- 
tionshi])  between  smoking  and  cancer 
differed  significantly  on  the  part  of 
smokers  pnd  nonsmokers. 

Lefford  pointed  out  that  a  reader's 
ability  to  reason  accurately  in  a  non- 
emotional  situation  is  no  indication  of 
his  ability  to  do  so  in  an  emotional 
one.  The  McKillop  study  established 
that  answers  to  questions  of  fact  are 
far  le's  affected  by  the  reader's  atti- 
tude than  are  answers  to  questions 
which  '•equire  value  judgments  and 
evaluative  conclusions. 

Results  of  the  studies  reported  in 
this  review  indicate  that  reading  is  not 
a  unitary  process,  but  differing  num- 
bers of  factors  are  re|X)rted  to  under- 
lie comprehension.  Several  inferences 
should  be  made  from  the  studies  re- 
ported concerning  classroom  practice. 

These  inferences  include 

1.  Comprehension  is  a  gestalt  of 
reading  involving  every  aspect  of  the 
process  of  reading. 

2.  Coniprehension  must  be  consid- 
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ered  as  an  intellectual  process  in  terms 
of  the  individuars  personality  makeup 
to  include : 

a.  The  background  of  experi- 
ence of  the  individual,  and 

b.  How  readily  the  learner  can 
deliver  this  past  experience  to  the  pre- 
sent experience. 

3.  Silent  reading  followed  by  perti- 
nent questions  for  the  reader  to  answer 
is  better  than  oral  reading  instruction 
since  vocalizing  was  no  indication  that 
understanding  had  occurred 

4.  Factors  of  comprehension  in- 
clude : 

a.  Knowledge  of  word  mean- 
ings. 

b.  Ability  to  select  the  ap- 
propriate meaning  for  a  word  or 
phrase  in  the  light  of  its  particular 
contextual  setting. 

c.  Ability  to  follow  the  organi- 
zation of  a  passage  and  to  identify  an- 
tecedents and  references  in  it. 

d.  Ability  to  select  the  main 
thought  of  a  passage. 

e.  Ability  to  answer  questions 
that  are  specifically  answered  in  a  pas- 
sage. 

f.  Ability  to  answer  questions 
that  are  answered  in  a  passage  but  not 
in  the  words  in  which  the  question  is 
asked. 

g.  Ability  to  draw  inferences 
from  a  passage  about  its  contents. 

h.  Ability  to  recognize  the  liter- 
ary devices  used  in  a  passage  and  to 
determine  its  tone  and  mood. 

i.  Ability  to  determine  a  wri- 
ter s  purpose,  intent,  and  point  of  view, 
hence  to  draw  inferences  about  the 
writer. 

5.  The  four  study  techniques,  un- 
derlining, rereading,  outlining,  and 
summarizing  are  equally  efficient  in 
obtaining  comprehension  gains. 

6.  Comprehension  gains  improve 
when  reading  is  guided  by  pertinent 
questions  rather  than  by  using  a  re- 
reading technique. 

7.  Virying  interest  of  material 
read  to  that  of  the  student  caused  an 
improved  comprehension  score. 

8.  The  programed  instruction  ap- 
proaci*  appears  to  elicit  more  effective 


results  in  comprehension  than  an  in- 
structor-centered approach. 

9.  At  certain  levels  of  difficulty 
oral  reading  appears  to  have  advan- 
tages over  silent  residing. 

10.  A  knowledge  of  grammar  and 
syntax  has  little  value  in  attaining 
reading  comprehension. 

1 1 .  The  personal  emotions  of  the  in- 
dividual reader  will  interfere  with  the 
comprehension  of  what  is  read, 

12.  The  ability  to  reason  accurately 
in  a  non-emotional  situation  is  no  indi- 
cation of  the  ability  to  do  so  in  an 
emotional  one. 
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Applying  Research  Findings 
in  Rate  of  Reading  to 
Classroom  Practice 
(College) 

Walter  J.  Moore 
ITniversity  of  Illinois 

WITH  VERY  FEW  KXCEPTIONS,  aclults 

enrolled  in  reading  improvement  pro- 
grams and  college  students  in  credit 
and  non-credit  courses  are  reported  to 
have  achieved  increases  in  reading 
speed — as  much  as  one  hundred  per- 


cent, with  some  gain,  or  at  least  no 
loss,  in  comprehension.  To  the  ques- 
tion, "Can  adults  improve  reading 
rate  ?"  the  answer  is  very  definitely, 
"yes!"  The  further  question  "Do 
these  increases  in  the  rate  hold  up?" 
can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
One  reviewer  summarized  thirty  stud- 
ies in  which  it  appeared  that  although 
variability  in  retention  of  gain  in  rate 
prevailed,  the  average  retention  was 
about  *^Lventy  percent  after  one  year. 

One  researcher,  Standlee,  wondered 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  improvement 
detected  as  a  result  of  intensive  course 
work  in  reading  spilled  over — or  trans- 
ferred to  other  performance  areas.  He 
managed  to  locate  some  twenty-five 
studies  dealing  with  academic  achieve- 
ment of  college  students  following 
reading  instruction.  Results  tended  to 
l)e  iKJsitive ;  that  is,  college  students 
were  rep*»rted  to  have  impn)ved  their 
grades  and  to  have  continued  in  col- 
lege following  completion  of  a  read- 
ing improvement  program.  The  one 
researcher,  though,  who  correlated 
achievement  in  a  leading  course  with 
achievement  in  odier  courses  in  the 
following  semester,  reix>rted  a  correla- 
tion coefficient  of  only  ,08. 

Factors  influencing  the 
effectiveness  of  reading 
improvement  programs 

Against  this  background,  then,  it  is 
interesting  to  si>eculate  on  the  factors 
which  influence  the  effectiveness  of 
reading  improvement  programs.  Ob- 
viously, the  method  of  instruction 
— the  mechanical  aids,  the  teaching 
procedures,  the  organization — do  make 
a  difference  and  considerable  research 
has  been  devote^l  to  these  aspects  of 
reading  programs.  There  is  one  fac- 
tor, however,  which  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  carefully  or  exhaustively  re- 
searched, and  this  is  die  motivational 
factor. 

As  this  writer  has  stated  elsewhere 
(d), 

many  of  the  reported  attempts  to  im- 
prove rates  have  centered  on  the  im- 
provement  of  word  perception  skills  and 
to  a  more  limited  extent,  to  the  iiti- 
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lircivcnitT.t  of  caniprehonsion.  Both 
word  perception  and  comprchcnMon 
have  Ix'en  more  or  less  acceptahiy  (k-- 
fined,  but  less  thoughtful  attention  has 
l)een  dircctetl  at  othtT  and  more  impor- 
tant Components  of  reading.  These  m- 
dude  ti  e  t!n)UghtfUi  reaction  in\olvnij» 
\^oXh  critical  evaluation  ind  appreciative 
responses,  and  assnmlation,  (jr  tlie  inte- 
gration with  i)revious  experience  of  the 
idfas  aec|un'td  through  reading. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  most  inipro\e- 
ment  programs  have  been  failures. 
They  may  have  miproved  rates,  that  \\ 
have  imi>ro\ed  percejitual  habits  wliich 
in  turn  have  made  it  possible  fur  the 
reader  t(»  proceed  more  rapidU  Oi . 
such  pnigrams  may  have  resulted  in  im- 
proved Comprehension  as  revealed  by  in- 
creased ability — in  answering  questions 
aimed  at  disclosing  the  reader's  ability 
to  literally  recount  what  has  been  co\- 
ered. 

Siicli  ])roj^rains  liavc  not  usually 
\eiitiirc(l  into  tlic  realm  of  moti\atioii. 
Spaciif  {9),  ill  commenting  on  the 
studies  of  llohiies  and  Singer,  oh- 
served  that-  "a])i)roximately  half  of  the 
variahility  in  speed  is  accounted  for 
hy  the  trainee  s  vocal )nlary  and  word 
attack  skills.  Another  44  ])ercent  of 
the  variations  de])end  u|K)n  motiva- 
tional habit  or  ilcsirc  for  s/^caf," 
[Italics  mine]. 

The  moti\ati(mal  factor  in 
reading  inijmnement  programs 

Without  lengthy  and  prof(»nnd  at- 
tempts at  a  definition  of  motivation,  a 
insefnl  general  descri]>tion  might  be 
"how  behavior  gets  started,  is  ener- 
gised, is  sustained,  is  directed,  is 
sto])])e(l.  and  what  kind  of  subjective 
reaction  is  ])resent  in  the  organism 
while  all  this  is  going  on/'  (3). 

The  first  major  stej)  in  getting  the 
learning  ])rocess  under  way  is  to  iden- 
tify intelligently  some  of  the  learner's 
present  and  ]iros])ective  ]>rol)lems. 
Sim])son  has  observed  that  "the  ability 
on  the  part  of  the  learner  to  take  this 
stc])  successfully  will  m  of  ])araiiiount 
importance  in  determining  whether  he 
will  be  mtriiKsically  motivated  or 
whether  he  will  actively  help  carry  on 
the  learnihg  because  he  sees  its  prob- 
able !)enelit  to  him.  If  the  teacher  or 
sniiiponp  rise  attempts  lo  t<'  this  step 
for  ilie  learner  the  latter  is  not  likely  to 


accept  res])onsibihtv  for  his  learning  in 
a  wliolehearted  fashion.  Rather  he  is 
likely  to  learn  systematically  onh  as 
long  as  the  teacher  is  around  and  then 
in  a  rather  ]>assive  manner"  (7). 

C)r,  as  Ausubel  has  put  it.  ''Doing 
without  being  interested  in  what  one  is 
doing  results  in  relatively  little  pernia- 
nent  learning,  since  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  only  those  materials  can 
be  ineaningfully  incorjwated  on  a 
kmg-term  basis  into  an  individual's 
structure  of  knowledge  that  are  rele- 
\aiit  lo  areas  of  concern  in  his  jisyclio- 
logical  field.  Learners  who  have  little 
need  to  know  and  understand,  (piite 
naturalh  expend  little  learning  effort ; 
manifest  an  insufficiently  meaningful 
learning  set :  fail  to  develop  precise 
meanings,  to  reconcile  new  ideas  with 
existing  coiice])ts.  and  to  formulate 
new  proix>sitions  in  their  own  words: 
and  do  not  devot(.'  enough  time  to 
practice  and  review.  Material  is 
therefore  never  sufficiently  consoli- 
dated to  toriii  an  adequate  foundation 
for  se(|ueiitial  lear»  nig"  (/). 

(i.ans  has  observed  "that  many  (if  us 
can  recall  when  .some  of  our  teachers 
considered  that  they  were  wanning  up 
co(diiig  ardor  al)OUt  school  by  telling 
OS  how  important  school  was.  Others 
may  have  ])rescribed  more  homework 
to  be  .sure  that  learning  efforts  came  in 
for  their  pro])ortionate  share  of  time. 
.Slill  others,  and  unfortunately  this  is 
.still  too  ])revalent.  a])plied  fear  as  the 
technique  of  recharging  lagging  learn- 
ers. Low  grades,  threat  of  failure^ 
notes  to  parents,  as  well  as  public 
scolding  and  ridicule,  were  (and  still 
are)  the  processes  whereby  the  inferior 
teachers  attein])ted  to  stimulate  in- 
creased eagerness  to  learn"  (2). 

Levels  of  motivation 

Levels  of  motivation  and  their  uses 
have  been  .studied  by  Simp.son  (7) 
who  envisions  a  learning-motivation 
ladder  as  coiisi.sting  of  six  levels: 

1 )  the  hKccst  Inr!,  here  learning  is 
based  on  fear ; 

2)  the  next  to  the  louvst  level  finds 
people  working  for  extrinsic  re- 
wards (credits,  marks,  etc.)  with- 
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out  iin(lcri5lan(lin<!;  tlie  |nir])Oscs  of 
tin-  inslnictor ; 

3)  the  third  level  from  the  bottom 
wlicrein  tlic  individual  imderstands 
tlic  ])ur])Oscs  of  llic  instructor  di- 
rect in<j  tlic  work,  largely  rejects 
these,  Init  works  for  extrinsic  re- 
wards : 

4)  the  fourth  level — here  the  individ- 
ual .sees  the  ])ur])oses  of  the  in- 
structor, accepts  them  as  ini]>or- 
t«int.  and  works  to  carry  dieni  out 
without  liaxinj;  any  share  in  form- 
ing; ilieni : 

5)  the  fifth  level,  near  die  top  of  the 
Ladder,  is  the  individual  who  with 
]>ro])er  [guidance,  has  set  up  well- 
thought-out  goals  «aiid  i)rohleiiis 
and  has  st«arted  to  meet  them,  and. 

(}i  the  sixth  or  hif/hest  level  finds  the 
individual  independently  setting  u]) 
his  own  goals  and  ])roblenis  and 
f«acing  them  wisely  widi  a  mininium 
of  liel])  from  others. 
It  goes  without  s*iying  that  no  coni- 
])etent  instructor  of  a  reading  im])rove- 
11  lent  ] urogram  would  he  satisfied  with 
the  so-called  lower  motivational  levels, 
hut  It  is  not  «always  ])ossil)le  to  hegin 
o])erations  Jit  the  higher  levels— or  put 
another  way.  ojieralions  do  not  usually 
l)egin  at  an  ai)i^ro]^riate  level. 

Tlie  role  of  purposes  and 
motivation  in  reaclintj 
inipro\enient  programs 

W  hen  a  beginning  reader  is  delayed 
in  learn mg  tli«at  we  nW  for  vieanimf, 
or  for  some  efjnally  clear  pur]x)se.  the 
result  can  he  ineflfecti^'e  reading  liaf)its. 
It  can  also  i)roducc  slight  to  .severe 
retardation  in  re«ading  achievement. 
Tericlier  (•x])lanation,s  and  children's 
discu.ssions  of  why  various  **reading 
for  meaning**  teaching  activities  are 
used  are  ini]>ortant  when  teaching  be- 
ginners to  read.  Young  children  liave 
limited  ability  to  understand  the  reason 
for  using  these  activities.  Therefore, 
the  inade(|nately  trained  beginning 
reader  may  see  the  reading  activities  as 
nothing  more  than  interesting  or  unin- 
teresting pastimes.  This  attitude  to- 
ward reading  may  nei'er  change! 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  purpose 


as  it  ])ertains  to  reading?  There 
would  a])])ear  to  be  two  major  kinds  of 
])ur])oses  for  reading:  first,  the  broad, 
general  jnirposes  which  are  sometimes 
calL'd  the  life  ]nir])oses  for  which  a 
reader  selects  and  reads  particular 
books  or  articles.  These  might  be 
called  the  primary  purposes;  and  sec- 
ond, die  different  kuids  of  comprehen- 
sion skills,  or  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  the  seeondary  purposes. 

Kinds  of  purposes  for  leading 

Examples  of  ])rimary  jnirjioses  ac- 
cording to  Sniitli  (<V)  are  to  extend 
one's  range  of  information,  to  evaluate 
jxjssible  solutions  to  social  or  economic 
j^roblenis.  to  understand  one's  self,  to 
achieve  aesthetic  a])])reciation,  and  the 
like.  I^xamples  of  the  secondary  ]nir- 
]K)>es  include  understanding  die  main 
idea,  noting  sequential  order,  making 
generalizations,  and  antici])ation  of 
outcomes. 

Smith  makes  die  .]ic)int  that  reading 
to  understand  dt*ails  and  the  main 
idea  are  considered  brisic  to  all  other 
secondary  ])urpo> -s.  Reading  to  un- 
derstand ideas  in  se(juential  order,  to 
follow  direciion.s.  to  make  compJiri- 
son>.  to  relate  cau.se  and  effects  of 
idea>  and/or  ])1ienoniena,  and  to  un- 
derstand or  to  reJicli  generalisations 
and  conclusions  «a])]ie«ar  to  be  de]>end- 
ent  u])on  the  rerider's  skill  in  reading 
for  detail,  and  for  main  ideas. 
Interrelated  with  any  or  all  of  the  fore- 
going are  reading  to  antici])ate  ideas  or 
to  jiredict  outcomes,  to  underst«and 
characterization  «and  descri])tions,  to 
determine  the  mood  or  tone  of  a  selec- 
tion, to  distinguish  between  fact  and 
o])inion  and  fact  and  fiction,  and  to  un- 
derstand sensory  imagery.  It  ap]>ears 
that  the  re«ader  ni«ay  be  c«alled  upon  to 
achieve  the  foregoing  purposes  by  un- 
derstanding the  literal  meanings,  the 
implied  meanings,  or  both  the  literal 
and  im])lied  meanings. 

Thi:;  same  writer  ]X)ints  out  further 
that  l)otli  the  primary  and  secondary 
purposes  appear  to  be  interrelated  and 
dependent  ujxin  each  other.  There  is 
no  published  research  which  shows  the 
interdepcndency  among  the  purposes: 
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yet,  subjective  opinion  {)ointh  to  this 
assumption.  Many  extraneous  factors 
which  may  be  important  in  reading  but 
are  not  readers*  purposes  per  sc  are 
noted  in  the  literature,  such  as  writers' 
pur|X)ses,  style,  content  of  the  selec- 
tions, writers'  |K)int  of  view,  the  liter- 
ary type,  and  techniques  used  in  read- 
ing for  different  pur|X)ses,  such  as  the 
selection,  analysis,  organization,  eval- 
uation of  the  content,  and  relating  the 
content  to  one's  own  personal  experi- 
ences. 

Dealing  with  motivation  and 
purpo.scs  in  reading  improvement 
programs 

It  may  well  be  that  instructors  in 
reading  improvement  programs  will 
have  to  learn  how  to  deal  with  moti\a- 
tional  problems  by  departing  from  the 
literature  of  reading  and  delving  into 
the  fields  of  human  relations  and  man- 
agement. Writers  like  Giles  (J)  and 
Gellerman  (4)  who  have  been  work- 
ing in  these  respective  fields  have 
ad\anced  theories  and  practical  sug- 
gestions which  may  prove  to  be  quite 
effective  in  reading  improvement  sit- 
uations. In  discussing  the  dynamics  of 
motives,  Gellerman  observe.s  that 

nuich  of  the  difficulty  wc  have  in  un- 
derstanding motives  stems  from  the  way 
they  arrange  themselves  in  any  given 
individual.  They  seem  to  acquire  a  struc- 
ture and  to  follow  a  dynamic  all  their 
own.  The  structure  has  sometimes  been 
called  a  hierarchy;  that  is,  one  motive 
wit!  Usually  be  more  powerful,  and 
therefore  more  prominent  in  influencing 
the  indivirluaFs  behavior,  than  the  oth- 
ers. Another  will  be  the  second  most 
j)Owcrful,  another  the  third,  and  so  on. 
However,  this  structure  is  not  fixed :  A 
primary  motive  today  may  not  be  pri- 
mary tomorrow.  A  reshuffling  cx!curs 
whenever  a  motive  has  been  so  well  sat- 
isfied that  il  sinks  into  the  background 
and  all  the  others  move  up  a  notch  to 
replace  it.  As  long  as  the  'old'  motive 
•gets  plenty  of  gratification  it  will  remain 
fairly  quiescent  and  much  less  likely  to 
rouse  the  individual  to  action  than  one 
of  the  'newer*  still  unsatisfied  ones  (4). 

Gellerman  sees  the  kinds  of  motives 
which  can  be  diminished  when  enough 
rew*ards  are  given  as  saiisficrs — that  is, 
they  press  themselves  insistently  upon 


die  individual  when  they  do  not  re- 
ceive enough  gratification  but  lapse 
into  insignificance  when  they  rlo. 
Likewise  he  sees  those  motives  which 
are  not  susceptible  to  being  **appeased*' 
as  motivators.  He  believes  that  they 
can  continue  to  play  commanding  roles 
in  an  individual  despite  the  fact  that  he 
enjoys  repeated  success.  Motivators 
are  likely  to  be  "highly  subjective,  per- 
sonalized experiences  like  feelings  of 
growth,  achievement,  and  signifi- 
cance.'* 

Gellerman  observes  that 

...  a  peison  learns  how  to  satisfy  the 
needs  that  one  phase  of  his  life  thrustb 
ujjon  him,  and  having  satisfied  them,  he 
is  no  longer  very  strongly  motivated  by 
them.  Instead  he  anticipates  newer 
needs.  This  is  why  it  is  a  mistake  to 
continue  appealing  to  individuals  b>  sat- 
isfying needs  that  arc  already  satisfied. 
Thus  a  person's  motives  may  not  always 
be  the  same;  at  any  given  time  he  is 
likely  to  have. a  motivational  |)otcntiaI 
— that  is,  a  capacity  for  res]>ond]ng  to 
new  incentives  and  rewards — which  he 
has  not  yet  given  any  hint  of  possessing 
This  potential  is  likely  to  remain 
masked  uitil  his  more  basic  needs  arc 
attended  to  and  w*ill  not  ordinarily 
spring  forth  merely  because  an  incentive 
has  l>een  flourished  before  him.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  his  overt  pursuit  of  a 
particular  goal  may  give  a  completely 
misleading  impression  of  what  his  true 
motivation  is  like.  Lastly,  time  itself 
will  gradually  realign  the  importance  of 
his  motives.  Motivation  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  particularly  straightforward 
process,  which  is  precisely  why  so  many 
straightforward  schemes  for  motivating 
mdividuals  achieve  such  unspectacular 
results. 

.Summarizing  statement 

Certain  factors  profoundly  influence 
the  effectiveness  of  reading  improve- 
ment programs  and  one  of  the  most 
important  but  difficult  of  these  factors 
to  deal  with  is  that  of  motivation.  The 
levels  of  motivation  arc  inextricably 
interwoven  with  the  purposes  for 
which  individuals  read.  Not  all  in- 
structors in  reading  improvement  pro- 
grams recognize  the  iniijortance  of  and 
interrelations  of  motivation  and  pur- 
ix)se.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
theories  derived  from  the  f'.<  *ds  of 
human  relations  and  management  have 
pertinence  for  education,  and  more 
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specifically,  for  those  engaged  in  work 
with  people  in  reading  improvement 
programs. 
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